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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE OF JOHORE 
FOR THE YEAR: 1926 





I.—FINANCIAL 


‘1, The revenue for 1926 amounted to $18,781,563 as 
compared with $15,884,592 for 1925, ahd $10,947,90e :for, 


1924. Actual revenue exceeded the estimate by $7,249,865... 


2. The increase of $2,896,973 over the revenue for -: sh, 


1925 is mainly accounted for by increased receipts under the 
main heads of Customs, Licences, Municipal, Land Sales and 
Posts and Telegraphs, as shown in the following table:—~ 


1925 1926 Increase % 
$ $ $ 

Customs. — ; 

Rubber... 3,038,328 3,363,680 328,382  10'°7 

Tobacco ... 972,620 —-1, 424,835 452,215  46°§ 

Spirits ... 717,069 1,012,004 204,935 It 
Licences. — 

Chandu... 4,429,720 = 5,489,512 1,059,792 23'9 
Municipal.— 488,126 705,535 217,409 44°5 


Land Sales.— $61,327 696,775 135,448 24°! 
Posts and 


Telegraphs. 135,704 192,218 56,514 416 
3. The percentage contributions of the principal heads 


of revenue to the total revenue (exclusive of Land Sales) 
for the years 1922—1926 were as follows: — 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


Land and Forests ... 15°55 1499 164 145 128 


Customs .. 248 358 33:0 37:2 39°83 
Licences - 454 375 364 333 35:7 
Other Revenue... 143 118 142 150 I17 





100'0 100°0 100°0 100°O0 100-0 
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EXPENDITURE 


4. The total expenditure in 1926 was $18,099,232 as 
compared with $9,780,322 for 1925, and an estimate of 
$16,939,413. maa. A 
_ 5-_ The large increase in expenditure is due to the crea- 
tion of an Opium Revenue Replacement Fund, for which a 
sum of $5,898,498 appears in the account. Under Purchase 
of Land there was an increase of $953,353, due to the pur- 
chase.by Government of the Alsagoff Concession at Kukob. 
Expenditure on Public Works, Special Services, was 

. $804,314 more than in 1925, while on Annually Recurrent 

’ the increase was $235,912. Expenditure on Pensions, Per- 
sonal Emoluments and Other Charges increased by $42,416, 
$314,953 and $259,571 respectively, but there were decreases 
on Transport, Interest and Miscellaneous Services. The 
Straits Settlements loan of $800,000 was repaid in May. 


INVESTMENTS 


6. During the year £633,398.8.9 ($5,430,313) was 
remitted to the Crown Agents for investment. Investments 
on account of Surplus Funds in Sterling securities on 31st 
December, 1926, amounted to $10,844,054. Investments in 
Straits Settlements Government securities increased to 
$1,486,532, and local Fixed Deposits amounted to $2,000,000. 
Sterling investments totalling $5,898,498 were transferred 
from Surplus Funds Investments to the new Opium Revenue 
Replacement Fund, which at the end of the year stood at 
$6,119,922 all in sterling securities. The total investments 
held by Government on the 31st December, 1926 were 
$20,470,509. $ 


7. The surplus at the end of the year was $17,935,508 
compared with $17,253,175 at the end of 1925. On the 
Assets side of the Balance Sheet Cash (including Cash in 
Transit) amounted to the large total of $7,048,465. The 
Advance Account and Loans stood at $161,644 and $83,595. 

8. The creation of an Opium Revenue Replacement 
Fund marks an important event in the financial history of 
the State. In spite of the large sum appropriated, the 
finances were able to bear it, and actually show a gain on 
the year’s working. 

The following are shown in appendices : — 

Appendix A.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities 
1925 and 1926. 

Appendix B.—Statement of Actual Revenue 1925 
and 1926. 
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Appendix C.—Statement of Actual Expenditure 
1925 and 1926. 

Appendix D.—Statistical Return of Progress 1922 
to 1926. 


II.—TRADE : 


9. The total trade for the year 1926 shows a value of 
$173,266,820 compared with $167,590,314 in 1925, constituted 
as follows :— 


1925 1226 
: $ $ 
Imports + 49,874,197 35,782,758 
Exports wee 118,214,613 139,261,451 


168,088,810 175,044,209 
Less Re-exports ... ~ 498,496 1,7771389 


167,590,314 173,266,820 


Imports 
10. The following table shows, under the main heads, 
the value for 1925 and 1926:— 
1925 1926 


$ $ 
Class I. Animals, Food, Drink 
and Tobacco ... 18,876,750 18,870,490 
II. Raw Materials and 
.Articles mainly un- 


manufactured ... 6,817,266 2,597,532 
II. Articles wholly or main- 

ly manufactured ... 17,961,991 14,181,341 
IV. Coin and Bullion a 174,356 133,395 
V. Sundries... --- 6,043,834 Nil. 


49,874,197 35,782,758 


Exports 


11. The Commissioner writes: —‘‘Of a total value of 
exports of $139,261,451 rubber represents no less than 
$119,580,069, and it can be seen from these figures how 
largely and dangerously the State relies on this one form of 
cultivation. The weight of tin-ore fell from 23,160 pikuls in 
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1925 to 17,455 pikuls in 1926, in spite of the good prices ruling 
throughout the year. Unless new fields are opened there is 
likely to be a progressive decline of export. The export of 
copra continues to show a steady and satisfactoty increase. 
The pineapple industry did not have a good year, but never- 
theless new canning factories continue to be erected’’. 


III.—AGRICULTURE 


12. The field staff of the Department consisted, at the 
end of the year, of the Inspector of Agriculture, three 
junior agricultural assistants, two agricultural probationers 
and seven sub-inspectors. Two agricultural apprentices 
were undergoing training at the Department of Agri- 
culture, Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, 
Kuala Lumpur. ; 


RUBBER 


13. General estate improvement has been maintained, 
and a fair interest has been taken in the question of re- 
conditioning poor areas by means of artificial fertilisers. 
Experiments in this connection are being started on several 
estates, and are being watched with interest. Sulphate of 
Ammonia appears to give good results, and Ammonium 
Nitrate is also being tried. The total area of new planting 
is estimated at 12,000 acres, selected seed from Sumatra 
being employed in some cases. Bud grafting with selected 
stock was also undertaken on one property, but for some 
unknown reason was not a great success, a considerable 
percentage of grafts failing to take. 


The area under rubber at the end of the year was 
recorded at about 526,000 actes. Exports amounted to 
1,010,679 pikuls valued at $119,580,069. 


Restriction continued in operation throughout the 
year, the percentage of standard production exportable at 
the minimum duty being too for the first three, and 80 for 
the last quarter, the figure in January being 85. The 
standard production for the restriction year was 60,449 tons. 


Coconuts 


14. The area under coconuts was approximately 90,000 
acres. Output shows a considerable increase, being 576,000 
pikuls, valued at $6,344,000. The cultivaion of coconuts in 
Johore is almost entirely in the hands of small holders, and the 
collection of the nuts and preparation and export of copra 





ee mln, 
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are well organised. Recently some interest has been shown 


in the possibilities of preparing a fibre for spinning pur- 
poses from the husk. 


Papi 


The area recorded as planted with wet padi was 3,866 
acres, and a yield of 384,187 gantangs was obtained. There 
were also 1,462 acres of hill padi, which produced 126,524 
gantangs. Padi planting is on the decline. Suitable acres 
exist, but it is improbable that there will be any extension 
while other crops such as rubber and coconuts offer so much 
greater attraction, unless the prospects of obtaining an 
increased yield are improved by irrigation schemes and the 
introduction of better varieties of seed. Investigations in 
these directions are now being made, and Government is 
prepared to give financial assistance to any scheme which is 
likely to prove successful. Labour of course is a serious 
problem, and unless immigrants can be attracted, the out- 
look is not very hopeful. 


PINEAPPLES 


16. About 15,000 acres. are reported to be under pine- 
apples. The output of canned pines was 643,534 cases, a 
decrease of 9,000 cases on the figures for 1925. In addition, 
about 27,000,090 pines were exported. Seven factories were 
operating during the year. Great interest was shown in the 
question of canning, the must important feature being the 
formation of a local Producers’ Combine. Steps are deing 
taken to ensure more uniformity in the contents of tins and 
consignments, the latter being now limited to the ‘‘No. 1 
grade” and the ‘‘good average quality’. 


AFRICAN Ort PaLM 


17. Progress in this crop has been well maintained and 
an additional 1,200 acres were planted up, making a total 
area of 2,235 acres at the close of the year. Nine hundred 
acres had been felled and burnt ready for planting, and fur- 
ther felling had started. Enquiries for large areas of land 
for oil palms have been received, and the question of ear 
marking definite localities is under consideration. 


OTHER Crops 


18. Betel Nuts.—The planted area is estimated at from 
7,500 to 8,000 acres, and the export was 216,465 pikuls, valued 
at $2,151,000. Export in 1925 was 185,00c pikuls. 
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Tapioca.—The production (154,280 pikuls) was slightly 
less, but large additional areas have been opened up in the 
Segamat and Central Johore districts, and 16,000 acres are 
stated to be under cultivation. 


There was a reduction in the export of sago and gambier, 
but an extension of the area planted with tuba, mainly on 
the Japanese estates on the Johore river. 


DIsEASES AND PEsTS 


19. Rubber—Mouldy Rot remains localised. It is ex- 
tensive in parts, but there has been no spread of importance 
to new areas. Brown Bast is prevalent on many native hold- 
ings. Conservative tapping systems are considered to be 
having a beneficial effect on the majority of the larger 
estates. 


Pink disease has shown no signs of increase. 


Die Back is common in South Johore, but the conclusion 
has been formed that this is almost entirely due to poor soil 
conditions. 


Coconuts.—There has been-no marked increase in the 
mortality of palms round Benut. Research indicates that 
the trouble experienced at Benut and elsewhere in Malaya 
is due to two fungi and that the decision to regard this dis- 
ease as a root disease and to advise control measures ac- 
cordingly was well founded. No serious outbreaks of Bud 
Rot have been recorded, and neither the Rhinoceros beetle 
nor the Red Stripe weevil have done much damage. Regular 
inspections are carried out by the Department, and the small 
holder appears to be learning slowly the value of preventive 
measures. 


IV.—CHINESE PROTECTORATE AND LABOUR 
DEPARTMENT 


20. The usual work of the supervision of Chinese women 
and girls was carried out. 


21. Four societies were exempted from registration, and 
13 were registered. There are now 59 exempted and 128 
registered societies in Johore. Considerable activity was 
displayed by unlawful societies, though rubber smuggling 
still gives them an outlet for their superfluous energy to the 
partial exclusion of more serious forms of crime. 
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22. The number of labourers employed in each ct the 
Jast two years, according to returns furnished to the Con- 
troller of Labour, was :— 


1925 1926 
Indians ... wes 22,214 31,272 
Chinese ... ... 14,660 19,006 
Javanese ves 4,055 6,248 
Others... we 1,102 1,121 


23. The health on Estates was fair only, the death rate 
among Indians being slighly higher than in 1925. The Con- 
troller reports that housing and sanitary conditions in Euro- 
pean and Japanese managed Estates are generally satisfac- 
tory, but that in other estates a tendency to avoid responsi- 
bility is noticeable, and enforcement of the provisions of the 
Code is not easy, though considerable progress is being made 
in this respect. 


V.—COUNCIL OF STATE AND EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL. 


24. The Council of State met on four occasions and the 
following Enactments were passed : — 
1. The Supervision of Alien Missionaries Repeal 
Enactment. 
2. The Non-Ferrous Metal Industry Repeal Enact 
ment. 
3. The Aliens Restriction Repeal Enactment. 
4. The Telegraphs Enactment, 1923, Amendment 
Enactment. 
The Foreign Companies Enactment. 
The Female Domestic Servants Enactment. 
The Women and Girls Protection Enactment. 
The Alsagoff Concession Enactment, 1920, Amend- 
ment Enactment. 
9. The Ports and Shipping Enactment, 1917, Amend 
ment Enactment. 
10. The Trustee Enactment, 1924, Amendment Enact- 
ment. 
11. The Revised Edition of the Laws of J>hore 
Enactment. 
12, The Export of Rubber (Restriction) Enactment, 
1923, Amendment Enactment. 
13. The Pensions (Gratuities) Enactment. 
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14. The Labour Code, 1924, Amendment Enactment. 


15. The Titular Roman Catholic Bishop of Malacca 
Incorporation Enactment. 


The Executive Council met on 50 occasions during the 
year. 


VI.—CUSTOMS 


25. The total nett revenue collected by the Department 
was $6,978,710. 


26. (i) REveNvE By Districts, 1922 - 1926 

1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Muar + 317,590 740,883 711,486 1,750,927 2,034,360 
Batu Pahat ... 337,876 548,541 560,800 871,718 904,692 
Kukub aes 159,541 229,424 203,357 227,663 270,080 
Johore Bahru 1,099,505 1,658,743 1,561,560 2,282,788 2,694,679 
Kota Tinggi ... 212,436 346,338 437,600 461,924 606,132 
Endau ae 100,057 136,727 145,302 152,599 139,653 
Segamat ad 76,035 188,377 210,888 261,514 329,109 





2,303,040 3,849,033 3,830,903 6,018,133 6,978,710 





(ii) Revenue By Propuctive Groups, 1922 ~- 1926 


Arecanuts a 86,065 107,539 81,156 82,054 86,187 
Copra sss 204,392 220,907 237,523 = 258,198 +=. 260,273 
Gambier ues 25,407 31,497 51,990 41,509 17,806 
Pepper dee 1,441 808 841 616 - 

Pineapples... —_ _ _ _ 42,824 
Rubber ay 341,040 1,306,123 1,473,613 3,038,328 3,363,680 
Tapioca : 40,133 72,774 79,766 64,503 30,248 


Other Agricul- 

tural Produce 106,850 82,367 73,782 70,847 30,894 
Forest Produce 82,702 83,204 77,281 71,059 79,270 
Minerals ae 287,108 324,522 432,618 427,311 372,075 
Marine Produce 17,801 16,844 17,331 13,996 15,290 
Miscellaneous 


Produce... 2,657 1,744 2,653 5,457 7,645 
Alcoholic —Li- 

quor + 374,449 435,004 443,112 707,069 ~——-909,007 
Tobacco “es 508,630 615,885 655,255 972,619 1,313,098 
Petroleum Ae 82,183 97,145 113,000 169,938 322,139 
Matches An 51,274 61,383 50,454 92,632 107,793 
Live Animals 1,541 1,847 1,651 44 _— 
Weighing Fees 88,053 387,307 28,519 83 — 
Tobacco Li- 

cences ee 1,134 1,263 1,448 1,870 2,484 





Total ... 2,303,040 3,849,035 3,830,993 6,018,133 6,978,710 
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27. In the following table are shown the proportionate 
contributions made to the revenue by the various groups of 
the dutiable articles in the last five years (tobacco licences 
and weighing fees are not included). 





PERCENTAGE 

1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Arecanuts te 1338 3.11 2.14 1.07 1.24 
Copra as 9.2 6.39 6.25 4.17 3.86 
Pepper a O.1 0.02 0.02 +7 _- 
Pineapples eo — _ — 0.61 
Gambier APS Lt 0.91 1.37 -O1 0.26 
Rubber Cie 18 @ 37-74 38.77 50.55 48.22 
Tapioca 3 1.9 2.10 2.10 1.1 0.56 

Other Agricultural 
Produce ie 4.8 2.38 1.94 1.20 0.44 
Minerals von 230. 9.38 11.38 7.16 5.33 
Forest Produce... 3-7 2.41 2.03 1.22 1.14 
Marine Produce ... 0.8 0.49 0.46 +25 0.22 

Miscellaneous Pro- 
duce ge OSE 0.03 0.07 +10 0.11 
Spirits Imperts ... 17.0 12.59 11.66 11.79 13.03 
Tobacco Imports ... 23.0 17.89 17.24 16.22 18.82 
Live Animals ae oO. 0.05 0.04 OL - 
Petroleum sae 3-2 2.81 2.97 2.85 4.62 
Matches ae 2.3 1.77 1.56 1.57 1.54 
100.0 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 





PREVENTIVE BRANCH 


28. Owing to difficulties of recruitment it was not pos- 
sible to make a serious beginning with the establishment of 
a Preventive Branch until the middle of the year. The re- 
sults achieved have proved the necessity of such a Branch 
for the protection of revenue, and have fully justified the ex- 
penditure incurred. Convictions were obtained in 59 cases 
of rubber smuggling, while the Police had 19 cases with 16 
convictions. For other offences against the Customs Excise 
and Chandu Laws 276 cases (with 227 convictions) were 
brought by the Customs, and 264 cases (with 205 convictions) 
by the Police. The total amount of fines recovere:] was 
$24,357, and the expenditure on the Branch was $21,742. 


29. The Preventive Fleet has, as in previous years, been 
maintained and manned by the Federated Malay States, the 
Government of Johore contributing to its cost. The Fleet 
has steadily advanced in efficiency, and, according to the 
Superintendent, the presence of the launches off the coast 
has had an invaluable deterrent effect. Without its assistance 
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Restriction would have been little more than a name in 
Johore, while revenue would have suffered to the extent of 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


VII.—_CHANDU DEPARTMENT 


30. This Department is in charge of the Superintendent 
Chandu Monopoly, who is also Commissioner of Trade and 
Customs. He is assisted by one European Inspector of 
Chandu Shops, the remainder of the staff consisting of 
Malays and Chinese. 


31. The amount of chandu sold in 1926 was 576,213 tahils, 
of which 478,408 tahils were sold direct to the public from 
Government shops, and 97,805 tahils to Licensees. The 
total sales in 1924 were 326,862 tahils, and in 1925 423,659 
tahils. The nett revenue from the sale of chandu was 
$5,812,251 and from licences $7,044. 


32. Twenty Government shops for retail sale “‘Off’’ were 
opened during the year, making 39 in all, and 18 ‘“‘On’’ shops; 
9 ‘‘Off” and 116 ‘“‘On”’ licences being terminated. The pro- 
cess of substituting Government retail and smoking shops 
for “‘On” and ‘‘Off’’ licences is now complete; 461 licences 
in all have been cancelled throughout the State, and great 
credit is due to the Superintendent for carrying out the 
policy without a hitch and without a serious complaint from 
any quarter. These measures have involved practically the 
creation of a new department. The Personnel in 1924 
numbered 27; the present total is close on 300. : 


VIII.—EDUCATION 


33- VERNACULAR SCHOOLS 
Schools Number Enrolment Average Staff 
Attendance 
Boys... 74 5,625 4,477 159 
Girls... 10 599 520 19 


RELIGIOUS CLASSES 


Schools Number Enrolment Average Staff 


Attendance 
Boys... 26 1,721 1,333 48 
Girls... 5 223 187 5 


The average attendance at the vernacular schools was 
80 per cent of the enrolment. 
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Malay Training College.—Thirty-three teachers were 
under training, of whom about 14 should be qualified early 
next year. Lack of properly trained teachers has seriously 
handicapped the progress of vernacular education in Johore. 


34. EnciisH ScHOOLS 
Schools Bnrotment ing Gnglish Hosters yothare of sitendenos 
English College 71 71 7 94°3 
Bukit Zaharah 742 519 30 2 93°0 
Muar we 345 345 13 91.8 
Batu Pahat .... 392 292 17 91.7 
Segamat a 67 67 3 92.6 


1,617 1,294 70 


iS) 








The corresponding totals for 1925 were: — 
Enrolment 1,534; Learning English 1,247; Masters 64. 


35. Great difficulty was experienced in obtaining any 
suitable masters locally, and very few applications for em- 
ployment from Grade I masters were received. Until more 
qualified candidates are available, the standard of education 
is not likely to improve. A scheme for training Johore boys 

- in Singapore as teachers has been approved, but it is evident 
that the Department is not so popular as the Clerical service. 


36. Owing to the small number of Cambridge cand‘dates 
in the out-station schools, all candidates were concentrated at 
Bukit Zaharah. The results of the 1925 Cambridge exami 
nation (received in March) were as follows : — 


School Certificate ... 1 passed out of 6 
Malayan Certificate ... 1 re Wy 6 
Junior under 16 pera? | iS oy 6 
Junior over 16 aes (Be ss » 7 


The small number of candidates is due to the large pro 
portion of boys who get posts in Government service after 
passing the Government Entrance Examination. 


37. The Segamat School was opened in June in a private 
house and has made a promising start. It is hoped to pro- 
vide an appropriate building in 1928. 


_ 38. The Arab Football Cup, for which the Johore Eng- 
lish Schools compete annually, was won for the first time by 
the English College, which was undefeated. 


39. The Government maintains two Malay students at 
Hong Kong University in the engineering school, and three 
more advanced students in England, two of whom are study- 
ing law, and one engineering. 


40. The Board of Education met on 14 occasions, Its 
most important work was the reorganisation of the English 
College and day schools. The numbers have been limited, 
and the Malay sides taken from the English Schools at Bukit 
Zaharah and Batu Pahat, and established as Vernacular 
schools. Strict conditions have heen made as to the quali- 
fications for admission, and also as to superannuation. The 
effect of these changes, which came into force at the begin- 
ning of the current year, will not be noticeable to any great 
extent for the present, but if the regulations are consistently 
carried out, the English schools should be filled with boys 
to whom it will be really worth while giving an English 
education. 


41. A scheme for grants-in-aid to estate Tamil schools 
was approved by Government, and a new Inspector has been 
appointed in connection with the work. 


IX.—FORESTS 


42. The forest between Bukit Selanchar, on the Pahang 
boundary, Gunong Chabang Tiga and Labis was explored, 
with a view to laying out the western boundary of the Labis 
Reserve. An ascent of Gunong Chabang Tiga was made, - 
in order to ascertain the extent and position of various un- 
surveyed kampongs and dusuns. The forest traversed held 
a high percentage of Penak, Serayah and Keruing, and Rhu 
Bukit was plentiful at the top. The Penyabong area was 
thoroughly examined, as application for the alienaticn of 
some 10,000 acres for rubber had been made. A rough stock 
map covering about 20,000 acres was prepared, and the 
volume of timber ascertained to be extremely high, but the 
fact that the forest areas are practically surrounded by biukar 
will make the extraction of timber difficult if not impossible. 


43. The Gunong Arong Reserve of 12,100 acres in Endau 
district, and the Kuala Sedili Mangrove Reserve of 1,07¢ 
acres in Kota Tinggi District were finally gazetted. Pre- 
liminary notifications were issued in respect of an extension 
of the Mersing Reserve, consisting of 50,200 acres of excel- 
lent Kapur, Giam and Penak, and of an area of about 6,500 
acres of mangrove in Batu Pahat and Kukub Districts. 


44. The high price of timber ruling in 1925 was more or 
less maintained. Licencees had to increase their coolies’ 
wages considerably, to compete with the rate on rubber 
estates. 
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» 45. A total of 41,962 tons of timber was extracted com 
pared with 27,674 tons in 1925. The revenue realised was 
$95,979 against $76,332. The Railway Department only took 
1,058 sleepers, compared with 17,797 in 1925 and 40,676 in 
1924. The Conservator considers that licensees, owing to 
the keen demand and high prices, find it more profitable to 
supply the local demand than to cut timber into sleeper sizes. 


46. The Ropyey SawMILL at Mersing continued to furnish 
large quantities of Kapur flooring to the Public Work: De- 
partment, but had to close down for some months owing to 
fire. The Cross Miu at Rengam is once more at work, and 
the Qua Hone CutiaM MIL at the 5th mile Kluang—Mersing 
ut has startéd, and should have a large output in the near 

uture. 


47. The outturn of firewood was 42,732 tons, and of 
charcoal 150 tons, as against 35,769 and 962 in 1925. 


48. The revenue for 1925 and 1926 ig shown below.— 


1925 1926 

$ $ 
Timber ne we 76,332 95,979 
Firewood and Charcoal ... 18,262 21,143 
Minor Produce we  -15,813 11,016 
Other Sources ... we 2,157 4,602 








$112,564 $132,740 








The total expenditure amounted to $63,171. 


49. The staff at the end of the year consisted of the Con- 
servator of Forests, one Assistant Conservator, one Sub- 
Assistant Conservator, one Ranger Grade I, six Rangers 
Grade II, nine Foresters and forty-three Forest-guards. 


X.—GAME WARDEN 


50. This department, which was instituted in 1925, con- 
sisted of a Game Warden and six Rangers, stationed at 
Kluang. The revenue collected was $1,325, while the ex- 
penditure amounted to $9,909. Four elephants and twc deer 
found destroying crops and plantations were shot, and four 
cases were brought under the ‘‘Wild Animals and Birds Pro- 
tection Enactment’’. 


XI.—JUDICIAL 
SupREME Court 


51. Fifty-six criminal cases and 47 criminal appeals were 
registered. Four Criminal Assizes were held at Johore 
Bahru, five at Muar and four at Batu Pahat. 
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One hundred and fifty-eight civil suits, 12 civil appeals® 
223 administration suits and 110 miscellaneous were regis- 
tered. 
52- The Court of Appeal sat on three occasions. 
MacIsTRATES’ CouRT 


53. A compilation of the return of cases is given: — 





Criminal Civil 

Johore eke ins see 2,304 407 
Kota Tinggi wee - 703 69 
Kukub one Benut) ws 470 37 
Muar ee vee 2,537 308 
Batu Pahat ... a0 we 1,852 245 
Endau cae ie we = 283 46 
Segamat nee aS -. 837 105 
Kluang ect ae w= 858 55 
9,934 1,272 





54. The Assistant Adviser, Kota Tinggi, visited Pen- 
gerang once a fortnight and held Court there. First Class 
Magistrate’s cases at Kukub and Benut were taken by the 
Receiver of the Alsagoff Concession who became Assistant 
Adviser in September. 


The Kluang Court was conducted by a Magistrate from 
Johore Bahru until August, when it was taken over by the 
Second Assistant Adviser, Batu Pahat. 


XII.—LAND 


55. The revenue for 1925 and 1926 was as follows: — 
Rents :— 


1925 1926 

$ $ 
Land Rents, Recurrent see 1,940,406 1,966,027 
Land Rents, Annual Licences ... 19,504 24,588 
Mining Rents ae Bes 12,940 12,179 


Rents of Government Planta- 
tion... a 3 576 363 
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Licences: — 


Gravel, Stone, etc., 
Mining 
Prospecting 

Fees :— 
Miscellaneous - 
Notices, Warrants, etc. 
Registration of Titles, etc. 
Survey and Demarcation 


Total 


Land Sales : — 


Premium on Agricultural Land 


Premium on Mining Land 


Total 


1925 


1,417 
615 


79517 


3,868 
7,061 
21,312 
170,728 


see 2,185,944 


$ 
535,923 
16,180 


we 552,103 


1926 
$ 
2,968 


Nil. 
75337 


6,015 
8,996 
21,490 
114,452 


2,164,415 


$ 
689,608 
9,470 


699,078 


Other sums collected in 1925 and 1926 but not credited 


as land revenue were: — 


Fees: — 


Rubber Dealers Enactment 
Burials Enactment ... 
Mineral Ores Enactment 


Fees ;— 
Sale of Boundary Marks 
Sale of Plans 
Miscellaneous 
Total 


Grand total 


$ 
105,155 


500 


9,387 
1,404 
2,124 


118,570 


«2,856,617 


$ 
124,966 
600 


8,139 
2,684 
9,592 


145,981 


3,009,474 
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56. Owing to the opening of the application books on 
the 1st June, there is a large increase in the premia on agri- 


cultural land. The decline in Survey and Demarcation fees 
is due to lack of Survey Staff. 


REGISTATION 


57. Registration work in the office of the Commissioner 
of Lands and Mines is shown in the following table: — 


Lanp ENACTMENT 


1025 - 1926 
$ $ 

Total number of transactions ws 45746 4,549 

Number of Grants registered... 715 982 

Number of transfers registered... 2,200 1,732 

Number of charges registered... 289 531 

Other transactions ws ae 1,542 1,304 
MininG ENACTMENT 

Mining Leases issued ... 8 10 10 

Mining Certificates issued io 50 25 

Prospecting Licences... a 86 5I 

Other transactions ac os 18 24 
Value of stamps affixed on instru- 

ments Pa bo s+ 310,956 119,280 


58. In connection with the Mukim Registers and Surat 
Sementara under Land Rule 7 the following transactions 
were registered : — 


1925 1926 

$ $ 
Mukim Registers eee bet 2,282 2,683 
Surat Sementara de aes 9,000 8,079 
Miscellaneous transactions we 870 1,062 








Total ... 12,152 11,824 
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Mukim REGISTERS 


59. No progress has been made in starting Registers 
in the Endau and Kota Tinggi Districts. The work has 
continued in Muar and Batu Pahat, 5,164 extracts being 
issued in Muar as against 4,797 last year. Little could be 
done in Segamat owing to shortage of staff, whilst in Johore 
Bahru the form of title does not appear to be popular, as 
only 251 entries were made during the year. 


GENERAL 


60. The opening of the application books in certain 
Districts resulted in a great rush of new applications, so 
much so that, in view of the state of survey and the im- 
possibility of the Land Offices coping with the extra work, 
it was decided early this year to close the books again in 
all Districts except Endau for an indefinite period. The 
Land Offices as usual were burdened with rubber restric- 
tion work, which takes up a large part of the time which 
should be devoted to more permanent objects. 


61. During the year the long protracted negotiations 
with the Receiver of the Alsagoff Concession at Kukub 
were finally completed. The Concession reverted to 
Government on the tst September, and a new Land Office 
has been started at Kukub. 


62. The total area of land alienated on the 1st January, 
1927 is quoted as 975,460 acres, of which about 287,000 acres 
are held under no permanent form of title. This is an 
unsatisfactory state of affairs, and it will be some years 
before the arrears can be overtaken at the present rate of 
progress. 


XIII.—MARINE 


63. The total number and tonnage of vessels entered and 


cleared at all Ports of the State during the year was as 
follows : —- 


VESSELS ENTERED VESSELS CLEARED 
ah. _ a= me EN — 


Number Tonnage Number Tonnage 








Ocean-going steamers 61 185,850 61 185,850 
Coasting steamers... 3,572 185,189 3,572 185,189 
Sailing vessels s+ 9544 173,631 9,649 168,448 


There was a large increase in the number and tonnage 
of Japanese ocean going steamers calling at Batu Pahat to 
load iron-ore. These vessels load their cargo from lighters 
at the entrance of the river, and thus no wharf dues are 
paid. 
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64. The total number of passengers arriving at all 
ports was 118,053, and the total number of passengers de- 


parting was 103,628, an increase of 18,690 and 19,307 
respectively. 


65. All lights and buoys were maintained in good order. 
The fixed light off Tanjong Agas was moved bodily on to 
a new reinforced concrete pile structure, and repairs were 
effected to the lighthouse at Tanjong Tohor. 


66. The Government steam launches made a total of 
217 trips during the year. 


XIV.—MEDICAL 
VitaL STATISTICS 


67. The number of births registered was 14,883 com- 
pared with 12,497 in 1925. The number of deaths registered 
was 12,740 against 8,938 in 1925. On an estimated popula- 
tion of 331,155 the birth-rate was 46.07 per mille, and the 
death-rate 39.44 per mille, the corresponding rates for 
1925 being 38.95 and 27.85. 

68. The infantile mortality was 213.26 per mille as 
against 195.33 per mille in 1925. This figure is very disap- 
pointing, but an Infant Welfare Centre has just been opened 
in Johore Bahru, and it is hoped that with better education 
the rate may be materially reduced. Deaths from convul- 
sions amounted to 2,000. 


ZyMotTic DISEASES 


69. The following table gives the number of Zymotic 
diseases and deaths resulting therefrom during the year: — 


Discase Cases Deaths 
Plague a ee wo _ 
Cholera ae rer wo 250. 33 
Small-pox —... ae a 5 2 
Chicken-pox ... Sie 413 I 
Cerebro-spinal Meningitis : 4 3 
Measles (including German Measles) 567 _ 
Enteric Fever as ie 240) 16 
Erysipelas wen” 420) 3 
Acute Influenzal Preanonic at SS = 
Diphtheria... i Ae 4 2 


70. A severe outbreak of cholera occurred in the 
Lunatic Asylum during August, lasting for four and a half 
days. It was confined te Wards I and II which are joined 
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by a covered way and have a common bathroom and latrine. 
There were 98 patients in these wards, of whom 30 developed 
cholera and 15 died. It is assumed that a carrier must have 
been present, and fouled either the water in the bathing 
tank, or the water in the special receptacle provided for 
holding drinking water. 


At the same time there was an outbreak in Johore 
Bahru, 25 cases being reported with 20 deaths. This lasted 
about a fortnight, and great credit is due to the Medical 
Department for the way in which it tackled the problem. 


SpectaL DISEASES 


71. Ankylostomiasis.—Six thousand and fifty cases with 
93 deaths. In 1925 there were 2,024 cases with 81 deaths. 


Beri-beri.—One thousand five hundred and eight cases 
with 215 deaths. In 1925 there were 650 cases with 63 deaths. 


Dysentery.—Three thousand two hundred and three 
cases with 291 deaths. In 1925 there were 1,351 cases with 
149 deaths. 


Diarrhea.—Two thousand seven hundred and fifteen 
cases with 117 deaths. In 1925 there were 809 cases with 
66 deaths. 


Malarial Fever.—Thirty-nine thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-nine cases with 899 deaths. In 1925 there were 
12,000 cases with 380 deaths. 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis —Eight hundred and forty- 
eight cases with 251 deaths. In 1925 there were 417 cases 
with 144 deaths. 


Pneumonia.—One thousand three hundred and _ thirty- 
seven cases with 477 deaths. 


Yaws.—The total number of injections given in 
Government Hospitals was 3,579, of which 2,383 were for 
new, and 1,196 for old cases. The number of injections in 
1925 was 3,667. : 


Hospttars 


72. The existing Government Hospitals were main- 
tained. Admissions were 27,489 compared with 17,854 in 
1925. On the 31st December, 1925. there were 1,038 
patients remaining, and of the total 24,844 were discharged, 
24 were transferred, 242 absconded, 2,174 died, and 1,243 
remained at the end of the year. The percentage of deaths 
to the total treated was 7.62. 
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Out-PAaTIENTS 


73. The number of out-patients treated at the various 
stations was 31,586, the attendances being 46,395. The 
figures for the previous year were 39,153 and 65,396. 


MATERNITY WarRDS 


74. Maternity cases showed a large increase, 284 being 
treated, as against 106 in 1925, while 311 cases were treated 
in their own homes, compared with 35 in 1925. During the 
year 28 certified midwives were practising in the State, and 
9 Probationers were undergoing training. 


Menta, Hospirau 


75. The number of patients remaining on the 3iIst 
December, 1925, was 198, and there were 118 admissions in 
1926, making a total of 316. Of these 39 were discharged, 
one was transferred, one absconded, 54 died, and 221 (181 
males and 40 females) remained at the close of the year. 
More than half the patients are chinese. 


Leper ASYLUM 


76. There were 73 lepers in the Asylum at the end of 
the year, and 9 females in the camp at Singapore. Forty- 
three were receiving the Tai Fong Chee treatment, and it 
is stated that 21 of them showed signs of slight improve- 
ment. 


VACCINATIONS 


77. The number of vaccinations performed during the 
year was 12,021, compared with 11,200 in 1925. 


METEOROLOGICAL 


78. Rainfall_—The highest rainfall for the year was re- 
corded at Senai Estate, Johore Bahru District, 129.65 inches 
and the lowest at Pengerang Estate, Kota Tinggi District 
60.65 inches 


The following observations were made at Gover.ment 
Hospitals : — 


Johore Bahru (South) .. 95°58 inches 
Kota Tinggi (South-east) .... 104722 ,, 
Kukub (South-west) sae 100723" 5, 
Batu Pahat (west) .. 8826 ,, 
Kluang (Central) Riss) 87533 5 has 
Mersing (East) ... 98730. 
Muar (North-west) .- 10938, 


Segamat (North-east) « 89904 5, 
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Temperature—The highest maximum temperature te- 
corded was 96° F. at Segamat Hospital on the 22nd April, 
and the lowest minimum 65° F. at Kota Tinggi Hospital on 
the 6th February. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


79. Dr. R. B. Wattace, Health Officer, resigned in 
September, and the appointment had not been filled at the 
end of the year. Dr. J. R. Gwynne was appointed Assis- 
tant Health Officer in October. A large number of estates 
were inspected, and the usual reports with recommendations 
forwarded to the Controller of Labour. 


MALaRIa 


80. The year under review was marked by a great in- 
crease in the case rate and death-rate of malaria. The main 
causes, according to the Principal Medical Officer, appear 
to be (a) the diminution of rainfall, thereby causing anophe- 
les to seek breeding places other than their natural ones, or 
to breed in places not under control: (b) the infreyuent 
heavy tropical downpours which wash away and destroy so 
many larve, and (c) the continual movement of infected 
coolies from estate to estate, and the large influx of non 
immune coolies who readily succumbed when placed in in- 
fected areas. : 


Permanent anti-malarial measures were carried on in 
Johore Bahru, so far as finances and labour permitted and 
also at Mersing. Oiling operations have been extended, and 
are now in force in all towns throughout the State. Mosquito 
surveys have been made in many villages and estates. 


FINANCIAL 


81. The expenditure on Personal Emoluments and Other 
Charges came to $664,543, compared with $544,813 in 1925. 
Revenue amounted to $55,228. 


XV.—MILITARY 


82. The total strength of the Forces at the end of the 
year was 625, being 31 short of the authorised strength. 
The signal section has increased to 11, and is making, pro- 
gress. Discipline is reported to be fair, and health good 
on the whole. 


A detachment under the command of Major Monamep 
Tauir took part in the manceuvres held by the Garrison at 
Singapore in August, and aquitted itself well, whilst on the 
3rd June a detachment went to Singapore for the King’s 
Birthday parade. No review was held on His Highness the 
Sultan’s Birthday owing to court mourning. 
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The Forces were rearmed with S.M.L.E. Rifles Mark 
III, complete with bayonets, scabbards and frogs, and nine 
Lewis Guns were obtained 


Musketry showed a marked improvement. The Royal 
Johore Challenge Cup—shooting for which took place in 
June, when 14 teams entered from various parts of Malaya— 
was won outright by the Johore Military Forces. At the 
Malaya Command Rifle Meeting held at Bukit Timah in 
December A Company won the Warren Shield, and Major 
Yahya, the Adjutant, particularly distinguished himself in 
the Revolver Shooting competition. 


83. The Johore Volunteer Forces were maintained at 
practically full strength. There are contingents as Johore 
Bahru, Muar, Batu Pahat and Mersing, and the report of 
their progress is generally satisfactory. A Company took 
part in the Singapore manceuvres in August. The Signal 
section shows promise. 


JOHORE VOLUNTEER RIFLES (EUROPEAN VOLUNTEERS) 


84. Major E. lf. G. Davis, m.c., Commanded the Corps 
throughout the year. Captain Frost, m.c., Second-in-Com- 
mand, was transferred to Malacca in June, and it was not 
found possible to fill the vacancy before the end of the year. 
Captain J. W. Hoon, p.s.o., M.c., terminated his appoint- 
ment as Adjutant in March, and was succeeded by Captain 
T. Prince, Royal Sussex Regiment. 


The strength on the 31st December, 1926 was 10 Officers 
and 220 other ranks, there being 62 enrolments and <) dis- 
charges. 


By permission of the Straits Settlements Volunteer Force 
three week end camps were arranged at Siglap, Singapore, 
but the attendance was very poor. 


The scattered nature of the Corps makes training very 
difficult, hut the record of progress for the year was on the 
whole disappointing. 


XVI—MINES 


85. The Mines Department consists of a Warden of 
Mines, an Inspector and two Overseers. 
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86. The total revenue derived from mining in 1925 and 
1926 is shown below :— 


1925 1926 
§ $ 
Export duty on: — 
(a) Tin-ore a ... 288,156 238,532 
(b) Iron-ore... s+ 135,996 125,050 
(c) China Clay ... a 135 377 
Rents on mining leases 12,939 12,178 
Premium... s+ 16,180 9,470 
Licences: — 
(a) Prospecting se 7,517 7337 
(b) Individual a 615 _ 
(c) Ore buyers bs 500 500 





462,038 393.444 


87. The expenditure in 1926 was $17,620 compared with 
$16,640 in 1925. 


88. The amount of tin-ore exported was 17.453 pikuls 
against 23,160 pikuls in 1925, the whole of this coming from 
the Endau district. The decline is due to existing leases 
being worked out and failure to discover other land; absence 
of transport facilities in mining districts resulting in high 
working costs; and difficulty of obtaining labour in com- 
petition with rubber estates. The average price of tin for 
the year was $144 per pikul, the highest yet recorded. 


89. The Japanese mine at Bukit Medan produced 
250,100 tons of iron-ore against 271,993 tons in 1925. The 
output depends entirely on shipping facilities. 


go. China Clay to the extent of 337 tons was exported 
from Sungei Perapat, there being a demand from the 
manufacturers of rubber goods in Singapore. 


gi. The labour force on the mines was 2.930 persons, a 
decrease of 606. To balance this there was an increase in 
the machinery employed of 738 horse-power against 691 
horse-power. Lahour was very scarce and difficult to obtain, 
and this factor was mainly responsible for the decrease in 
the output of tin-ore. There is an economic limit beyond 
which an employer cannot afford to pay his coolies, and 
this is reached in Johore at $1.40 per day, which is the usual 
wage demanded. 
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92 An area of 13,113 acres was held under mining 
titles at the end of the year, compared with 13,897 acres in 
1925. With the exception of a few leases near Batu Pahat 
and Pelali all lands now alienated for mining are situated 
on the east coast between Kota Tinggi’and Jemaluang.’ 


93. Fifty-one prospecting licences were issued, covering 
39,214 acres, the selections amounting to 473 acres under 
13 licences. 


XVII.—POLICE 


94. The strength of the Force was on the 31st December, 
978 all ranks, the approved establishment being 1,116. 


95. At the close of the year there were 62 Police Stations, 
of which 12 are headquarters of Police Districts. Various 
buildings were completed, but a good deal remains to be 
done. It is hoped that the Police Head Office at Johore 
Bahru will be finished before the end of 1927. 


RECRUITMENT AND DISCIPLINE 


96. During the year 130 Malays and 3 Sikhs were en- 
listed. A good class of recruit was obtained, and as 
resignations have decreased there appears to be a reasonable 
chance of bringing the force up to approved strength. 


97. The discipline was not very satisfactory, there being 
767 offences against 657 in 1925, 547 being cases of absence 
from duty. 


HEALTH 


98. Three hundred and ninety-nine members of the 
force were admitted to the Hospital, and 2,183 were treated 
as out-patients. There were 5 deaths. Eight members of 
the rank and file were discharged as medically unfit. 


CRIME 


99. The total number of offences of all kinds reported 
was 13,225 compared with 10,356 in 1925. 
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The following table shows the main headings of crime 
for the past three years : — 
1924 £925 1926 


Murder and Homicide... 31 44 50 
Gang-robbery ... «14 7 14 
Robbery ey  =—68 36 <6 
House-breaking ww. 19 57 74 
Thefts (over $100) ws 144 170 174 
Counterfeit coin and Stamps = 21 3 _ 
Unlawful Societies se 7. 15 14 


The increase in gang robberies is more than covered by 
* the decrease in robberies, and can be accounted for to a 
certain extent by a more careful classification. House- 
breaking and serious theft continue to increase slightly. 


100. Unlawful Societies still hold a powerful influence 
throughout the State. The 14 cases in 1926 scarcely give 
a sufficiently clear idea of the successful work done by the 
Police in this direction, as they resulted in the conviction of 
55 Chinese and one Malay. In almost all cases under the 
Societies Enactment banishment proceedings have been or 
are being taken. 


1o1. There were 67 banishments from the State, and 7 
Chinese and one Indian were repatriated as vagrants. 


FIREARMS 


1oz. Three thousand four hundred and seventy-six fire- 
arms were registered against 3,392 in 1925. 


WEIGHT AND MEASURES 


103. Seven thousand three hundred and fifty-three weights 
and measures were verified by the Police Department, the 
work being under the control of a Malay Inspector. 


Motor Cars anD Drivers 


104. The registration of Traction Engines and Motor 
Cars is in the hands of the Town Boards at Johore Bahru, 
Muar, Batu Pahat, Mersing and Segamat. The Chief Police 
Officers at Johore Bahru, Muar and Batu Pahat continued 
to licence drivers under the Enactment. In 1926, 2,519 
drivers’ certificates were issued as compared with 1,373 in 
1925 and 738 in 1924. Of the 1926 total 1,198 certificates were 
issued in Muar. Sixteen certificates were cancelled by the 
Licensing officers and 59 were suspended for varying periods. 
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Noxious ANIMALS 


105. Fifteen tigers, 8 leopards and panthers and 4 croco- 
diles were destroyed and handed over to the Police. The 
number of persons reported killed by noxious animals was 
73, 57 by tigers, 9 by crocodiles, 3 by snakes, 2 by elephants 
and 2 by wild boars. 


FIRES 


106. Considerable damage was done by fire at Sungei 
Mati where 38 houses were burned (estimated loss $54,000) ; 
at Tangkak, where 15 shop houses were burned (estimated 
loss $15,000); at Endau where 18 shop houses were burned 
valued at $12,000; at Bandar Maharani, where 12 brick shop 
houses were burned valued at S1o00,000; and at Jemaluang, 
where 140 attap shop houses, valued at $150,000, were 
destroyed. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


107. The expenditure on the Police was $556.351 compared 
with $584,333 in 1925, while the revenue collected by the 
Department amounted to $58,087. 


XVIII—POST OFFICE 


108. The year’s statistics show continued expansion. A 
comparison of the business done during the past three years 
is as follows :— 





1924 1925 1926 
Letters, papers and parcels 
received AS: » 3.723.088 4,180,337 4,613,572 
Letters, papers and hareels 
despatched —... - 1,945,205 2,226,018 3,117,096 
Value of pee Orders 
issued . $411,339 $583,031 $875,939 
Value of J Minne Orders Bail $100,546 $135,597 $212,842 


The revenue was $192,515 as against $137,955 in 1925. 
The expenditure was $131,000 against $127,400. 


TELEGRAPHS AND ‘TELEPHONES 


109. Fifty-seven thousand three hundred and eighty-three 
telegrams were received and 35.501 telegrams were des- 
patched during the year against 53.225 and 33.382 respec- 
tively in 1925. 


ee ee pe a Ter aE LEE Pa” Crag a ETE Oe EE PW a EON Ee Se RL ENS pea Age Be gee RES, Re ERR ere A ee Roe ee Sat 
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The Telegraph Engineering Department has ceased to 
be under the State Engineer, and become a separate Depart- 
ment under the Chief Telegraph Engineer. 


The Kluang—Mersing telegraph line was opened in 
May, and a new telegraph office was opened at Segamat, 
connected to Kluang 52 miles distant. 


New trunk telephone lines were completed between Batu 
Pahat and Kluang, and Johore Bahru and Segamat, and the 
telephone system was generally improved during the year. 


XIX.—PRISONS 
Prison PopuLaTIon 


110. Admissions to the two State Prisons, Johore Bahru 
and Muar, totalled 1,053 as against 2,054 in 1925. This 
decrease is mainly due to less activity in rubber smuggling. 


111. The daily average numbers for 1925 and 1926 are 
shown in the following table :— 
925 1926 
a om 


Johore Johore 
Bahru Muar Bahru Muar 








Civil Prisoners wee 10°35 16°22 10°92 11-52 
Convicted prisoners ... 46089 17680  269:20. ——-109'07 


Convicted Prisoners in the State Prisons numbered as 
follows : — 


Johore Bahru) Muar 


Remaining on 1st January, 1926 549 122 
Admitted during 1926 vee 571 482 
Total... 1,120 604 
Released during ee, wn 867 432 
Transferred tes a 55 
Escaped... uae ase I —_ 
Died ; mee nae 2 
Committed Suicide... a I _ 
Executed ae 10 _ 
Remaining on 31st December, 
1926 fel e g23 115, 


Total... 1,120 604 
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Classification of prisoners on 31st December, 1926. 
Johore Bahru’ Muar Total 


Long Sentence se 118 — 118 
Short Sentence doe 118 115 233 
Prisoners on remand ... 14 13 27 
Awaiting banishment ... 8 _ 8 
Sentenced to death... I — I 
His Highness’s pleasure 6 _— 6 

Total ... 265 128 303 

HEALTH 


112. There were § deaths in the Prison Hospital at 
Johore Bahru. 


The average daily number in hospital was :— 


Johore Bahru aad oe 13°5 
Muar te ayy ih 4:87 


DISCIPLINE 


113. One hundred and thirty-seven offences by prisoners 
were dealt with and seven floggings were inflicted. There 
were no serious disorders in either prison. 


Larour 


114. At Johore Bahru an average of 120 prisoners was 
engaged by the Public Works Department on extramural 
labour, including extensive reclamation operations at Sungei 
Chat. 


Prisoners undergoing hard labour were also employed 
in baking, carpentering, chick-making, tailoring, husk- 
beating, making of baskets, rattan chairs and coir-mats, 
laundry work and cooking inside the prison. 


At Muar the daily average number of prisoners engaged 
on extramural work was 38:57. Useful work was done for 
the Public Works Department and a large amount of stone 
was broken for road metal. 


RECIDIVISM 


115. Of the prisoners admitted during the year 32 had 
one, 13 two and 11 three or more previous convictions. 
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EXECUTIONS 


116. Ten executions (six Chinese and four Indians) 
were carried out at Johore Bahru. 


STAFF 


117. The European Staff at Johore Bahru was main- 
tained at full strength and included, in addition to the Ins- 
pector of Prisons, the Gaoler and four Warders. 


The Gaol in Muar was in charge of the Assistant Ad- 


viser as District Superintendent and an European Gaoler and 
a Warder. 


EXPENDITURE 


118. The expenditure on the maintenance of the Johore 
Bahru Prison amounted to $135,659 against $143,367 in 
1925. The expenditurre at Muar was $42,722 against 
$48,245 in 1925. The reduction in each case was due to 
lower musters. 


REVENUE 


119. A sum of $10,524 was received from the laundry, 
bakery and workshops at Johore Bahru; and $592 was 
collected at Muar. 


VaGRAntT WarDS 


120. The two State Prisons at Johore Bahru and Muar 
are also vagrant wards under the Vagrancy Enactment, 
1921. Eighteen vagrants were admitted and six remained 
at the end of the year. Of the vagrants admitted 94:44 per 
cent were Chinese, and 5°56 per cent Indians. 


XX.—PUBLIC WORKS 


121.. The provision and expenditure during the year 
were : — 


$ 
Provision ee ... 6,730,252 
Expenditure tee vee 5,291,011 


The expenditure exceeded that of 1925 by $1,072,943. 
The cost of supervision was 7 per cent of the total expendi- 
ture including special temporary allowances, but excluding 
other charges. 
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Works AnD BUILDINGS 


122. The expenditure was as follows: — 


$ 
Annually Recurrent ... s+» 639,329 
Special Services ro we 1,805,232 


Under special services anti-malarial work was carried 
out in the Johore Bahru, ba:u Pahat, Endau and Kota Tinggi 
Districts at a cost of over $34,000. In Johore Bahru the 
new Training College was completed, and good progress 
was made with the Customs Office near ihe Railway Station, 
the new Central Police Station, and the Supreme Court. A 
36 bed male ward was built at the General Hospital, and a 
Police Station with quarters at Plintong; while female wards 
at the General Hospital and Mental Hospital, and a concrete 
jetty at Kukub were almost finished by the end of the year. 


At Muar the Mosque, owing to various additions and - 
alterations, is still incomplete, but the Tongkang wharf was 
rebuilt, a 24 bed ward was built at the Hospital, and a 36 
bed surgical ward was nearly ready for occupation. At 
Batu Pahat a 24 bed ward was built; at Mersing a reinforced 
concrete wharf, and at Segamat quarters for the Executive 
Engineer. ? 


Roaps, STREETS AND BRIDGES 


123. The provision and expenditure during the year were 
as follows:— 





ANNUALLY RECURRENT SPECIAL SERVICES 
- A. Ske ax 
Provision Expenditure Provision Expenditure 
$ $ $ $ 
913,500 901,077 1,292,916 1,117,196 
Town Roaps Country Roaps 
a ml 3 





Metalled Natural Metalled Natural 





Johore Bahru ... 51.00 2: 01 
Segamat ar 4.00 we 72 
Kota Tinggi .. 3.00 ee 33 bes 
Kluang oem 4.50 ae 87.50 2.00 
Muar - 18.50 ee 122 6.00 
Batu Pahat ... 10.00 Se 70 
Endau ae 3.75 - ies 39 





Total... 94-75 fe 524.50 8.00 
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The total iength of roads upkept was 627:25 miles at a 
cost of $1,436 per mile compared with a cost of $1,177 per 
mile in 1925. 


124. The cost of maintenance is steadily increasing, and 
must continue to do so until an adequate wearing surface 
is provided. The volume of traffic on the roads has almost 
doubled since 1924, and the problem of reconstruction and 
maintenance is a very difficult one, as the majority were not 
built to stand the present strain. The supply of good metal 
is inadequate, and labour has been short, the coolies recruited 
from India by the Department being in the main most un- 
satisfactory. Special attention is being given to the main 
trunk road, ten miles of which are to be resurfaced this year 
with machine mixed tar macadam. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
RoabD ExtTENSION SCHEME 


125. At the end of 1925 there were 288} miles open to 
trafic, and during 1926 an additional 3 miles were opened. 
There were 23 miles under construction, making a total of 
314} miles completed and under construction. 


The total expenditure during the year was $278,094 
making a total since 1911 of $5,135,147. 


Fifteen of the eighteen sections comprising the Extension 
Scheme have been completed. Progress on the remaining 
three was as follows :— 


Section X.—Muar—Renchong, 21 miles. Metal- 
ling was completed to 20} miles. 


Section XII.—Ayer Hitam—Muar, 44 miles. This 
road was metalled and opened to 
traffic to the 17th mile from Ayer 
Hitam, i.c., 5 miles beyond Yong 
Peng. A further 5} miles was 
under construction in the Kluang 
District. In the Batu Pahat Dis- 
trict 7 miles were under construc- 
tion on hoth sides of the Simpang 
Kiri river. In the Muar District 2} 
miles were under construction. 
The road between Simpang Kiri 
river and the Muar boundary runs 
through very had swamps, and hill 
earth is now being transported by 
light locomotives from the 15th 
mile, which is very slow and expen- 
sive work. 
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Section XVIII.—Gunong Pulai—Pontian Kechil, 19 
miles. Metalling was completed to 
the 29th mile from Johore Bahru. 
From this point earth is being 
transported to make the road 
through lowlying land to the 31st 
mile. From there to Pontian (37th 
mile) drains have been cut and the 
road formed,-but 4 miles of earth- 
work remain to be made up. 


New Roaps. 
126. ‘The expenditure was $303,487. 


Johore Bahru District. Plintong road. The earthwork 
was finished, and about 1} miles were metalled. 

Muar District. Serom—Ulu Jementah road. At Ulu 
Ring one steel bridge and wooden bridges totalling 75 feet 
span were completed. Two miles were gravelled, and the 
road from the 17th to 19th mile was raised. 

Batu Pahat District. Senggarang—Benut road. Fair 
progress was made by the contractor, and the road has now 
been completed as far as Rengit. 

Segamat District. Batu Anam—Buloh Kasap road. 
This will be finished off as soon as the new bridge at Buloh 
Kasap now under construction is ready. 


Tenang—Labis road, 8 miles. All earthwork was done, 
and metalling is being started this year. 


GENERAL 


127. The following, among other, sums were expended 
by the Department during the year : —- 
Water-proofing road—$53,465. 
Construction of Town drains—$35,420. 
Substitution of permanent for temporary bridges and 
culverts—$63,404. 
Deviation of Tampoi road—$14,676 (unfinished). 
Widening Jalan Scudai, mile 2 to 3—$13,017 (un- 
finished). 
Muar-—Batu Pahat road—$104,052 (Special treatment). 
Reinforced concrete bridge over Segamat river at 
Segamat—$30,451 (unfinished). 
Reinforced concrete bridge over Muar river at Buloh 
Kasap—$66,909 (unfinished). 
Maintenance of Waterworks—S$50,426. 
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Maintenance of Muar Railway—$24,833. 
Purchase of Lorries—$83,450. 

Purchase of Rollers—$20,798. 

Improvements to water supply at Muar—$36,303. 


” » »  » Batu Pahat—$29,353. 
ns % i ,», Mersing—$15,661. 
” » 9 9, Kluang—$9,179. 


ELectricaL DEPARTMENT 


128. The B. T. units generated during the year were 
782,427, which, allowing for a loss of 38,624 in transmission, 
left 743,803 available for sale. The accounts showed an ex- 
cess of revenue over expenditure of $69,266, representing a 
profit of $49,666 on the years working, after deducting inter- 
est and depreciation. Proposals for erecting a larger Power 
Station on a different site have been approved, and the work 
is being put in hand this year. 


XXI.—SURVEYS 


129. The average effective strength of the staff through- 
out the year was 86 including the Superintendent and seven 
European Surveyors. 


Difficulties were experienced in obtaining assistant 
surveyors and the position as regards the subordinate staff 
is far from satisfactory. 


130. The following return shows the state of survey work 
with reference to requisitions : — 


GranT Lots NATIVE HOLDINGS 


Details .Number Areain Number Areain 
Acres Acres 


Unsatisfied requisitions on 


3ist December, 1925 ... 2,850 43,357 12,667 40,689 
Requisitions received during 
1926 oe «+ 1,444 45,128 4,763 19,382 





4,294 88,485 17,430 60,071 
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Grant Lots Native HoLpincs 





ces --—LW. 

Details Number Areain Number Area in 

Acres Acres 
Requisitions _ satisfied 

during 1926 wes 1,057 26,842 1,789 7,078 
Requisitions cancelled 

during 1926 ee 183 2,788 154 459 
Requisitions remaining 
unsatisfied on 31st 

December, 1926... 3,054 58.855 15,487 52,534 





4.294 88,485 17,430 60,071 





Details of unsatisfied requisitions : — 
Grant Lots NativE HoLpIncs 





- tt one — — 
Details. Number Areain Number Areain 
Acres Acres 
Awaiting survey or 
demarcation vee 1,131 20,506 9,529 34,858 
In hand in field Hee 4032 15,330 1,930 7,646 
In Land Offices for 
settlement as 682 12,160 2,923 6,021 
In Office awaiting, - 
check etc. ss 309 10,859 1,105 4,009 





3,054 58,855 15,487 52,534 





131. The amount of field work done shows a decrease in 
the number of lots surveyed and in chainage, aud a slight 
increase in area. The total cost was considerabiy greater. 
The decrease in the number of small holdings surveyed is 
disappointing, and is mainly due to the incompetence and 
lack of energy displayed by the Subordinate Surveyors en- 
gaged on the work. Moreover the field staff is much below 
strength. 


132. During the year 1,110 grants, 9 mining leases, 6 
agricultural leases, 26 mining certificates and 7,276 mukim 
extracts were sent to Collectors. 


Note.—A requisition is satisfied when the work of th- Survey Depart- 
ment is so far completed that titles can be supplied when 
demanded. 
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133. Office work included the drawing of 426 certified 
plans, covering 6,603 lots of an area of ‘50,600 acres; while 
475 settlement tracings, in duplicate, 1,096 survey tracings, 
and 230 sun prints were prepared. Thirty-seven new stand- 
ard sheets were drawn, 28 being on the 8 chain scale, and 
62 tracings and prints of standard sheets were prepared for 
various offices, and 24 standard sheet tracings revised for 
Land Offices. 


134. The much needed new State map, scale 3 miles to an 
inch, was published in June. Lithograph maps of each 
district, scale one mile to an inch in black and white, were 
also issued, and met with more demand than was anticipated. 


135. At the invitation of the Johore Government, Mr. J. 
Dewar, of the Federated Malay States and Straits Settle- 
ments Surveys, visited the State, inspected all Survey Offices, 
and made a report which contained valuable criticisms and 
suggestions. The greatest need of the Department is a 
large increase in the number and efficiency of the Assistant 
Surveyors, and until suitable material is available, and 
fecruiting both for the field and office staffs shows marked 
improvement, there is little hope of catching up the accumu- 
lation of arrears. Unfortunately the Johore Malay does not 
appear to be attracted by the Department, and applications 
for appointments are few and far between. 


136. The expenditure of this Department amognted to 
$257,507 compared with $245,430 in 1925. The total revenue 
collected by the Land Offices on account of survey was 
$53,829 and on account of demarcation $60,622. 


XXII.—TOWN BOARDS 


Jonorre Bauru 


137.. This Board is in charge of the townships of Johore 
Bahru, Tebrau, Rengam, Kluang, Batu Sepuloh, Scudai and 
Sedenak, and of the villages of Bekok, Paloh, and Senai, 
Which have been declared Town Board areas under section 
5° Of the Enactment. The by-laws made applicable to these 
eas are those which concern building and conservancy. 


“O revenue was collected from these villages. 
The total revenue collected by the Board was $252,870 
‘ompared with $215,670 in 1925. 


The revenue collected for electric light in Johore Bahru 
*Mounted to $74,032 as against $63,295 in 1925, and for 
Motor vehicles $41,929 against $20,761. 
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The year was a prosperous one on the whole, and the 
work of the Board is increasing. More attention must be 
paid to the outlying villages, which are developing rapidly, 
and require careful supervision. 


Kora Tixco1 


138. The revenue in 1926 was $20,971 against $18,190 in 
1925. The village of Pengerang was brought under the 
control of the Board. No new shop houses were built in 
Kota Tinggi. 


Muar 


139. The Muar Board is in charge of the townships of 
Bandar Maharani, Panchor, Tangkak, Parit Jawa, Sungei 
Idrus and Bukit Pasir, and supervises sanitary work in the 
villages of Serom, Parit Bakar, Sungei Renchong, Tanjong 
Agas, Bukit Kangka, Sagil Luar, Bekoh, Gersek and Sim- 
pang Jeram. 

The revenue was $246,009 in 1926 compared with 


$190,028 in 1925, $59,323 being collected on account of 
licences for motor vehicles. 


Batu Panat 


140. This Board is in charge of the townshivs of Bandar 
Penggagam (Batu Pahat) and Se “nggarang snd supervises 
sanitary work in the villages of Benut, Rengit, Parit Kemang, 
Semrah, Pesrai, Yong Peng, Sri Gading and Hup Choon 
Kang. 

The revenue was $138,886 compared with $113,088 in 
1925. Taxes on motor vehicles accounted for $32,159 of this 
increase. 

There was considerable building activity in Bandar 


Penggaram. A new lay out for Senggarang has been 
approved, but Yong Peng remains to be dealt with. 


Enpau 


141. This Board is in charge of the townships of Mersing 
and Jemaluang. The revenue for 1926 was $13,450. 
Revenue from taxes on metor vehicles amounted to $2, 
Serious fires broke out at Endau and Jemaluang, doing 
considerable damage. 


SEGAMAT 


142. This Board is in charge of the townships of Segamat, 
Batu Anam, Buloh Kasap and Lahis, and (under section 50 
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‘of the Ejiactment) of Kampong Gonting, Jabi, Jementah, and 
Kampong Jalan Genuang. The revenue was $34,617 com- 
pared with $25,950 in 1925. House and Land Assessment 
were collected at Segamat and Batu Anam only. Taxes on 
motor vehicles amounted to $9,126. The new town site of 
Buloh Kasap_ was levelled and Vaid out, and building opera- 
tions will begin shortly. 


XXill: —VETERINARY 


143. This department was in the charge of His Highness 
Tuncku Apu. BAKak with Veterinary Inspectors. at Johore 
Batt, Mtar and Batu Pahat. In the out-stations the 
Assistant Surgeons are in charge of Veterinary work. 


There were two mild. out-breaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease at Segamat, 162 animals being infected, with 4 
deaths. 


The tota! nurtlber of tinlinals imported and exported was 
as follows : — 


Horses Oxen Sheepand Swine 


Zoats 
Import ee. 7d 5,289 2,818 15,754 
Export a 84 129 11g 2,034 


XXIV.—STAFF 
Matay STAFF 
144. The following Senior Malay Officers retired in the 
course of the year: — 


Haji IsMaiv BIN Hayt SULEIMAN, Inspector, Malay 
Schools. 


Captain MotameD SALLen Bin Dapat, Johore Mili- 
tary Forces. 


Captain Monamen ALI BIN ArRsHAD, Johore Military 
Forces. 


Inche Monamen Tars Bix Apu Taia, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Customs. 
European STAFF 


145. I succeeded Mr. T. W. Crayton as Acting General 
Adviser on the 27th May. 


Captain Meapows Frost, m.c., Commissioner of Lands 
and Mines, was transferred to Malacca on the 26th June, 
Mr. C,H. G. Crarke filling the vacancy. 
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Mr. H. G. R. Leonarp succeeded Mr. L. McLean as 
Financial Commissioner on the 8th January. 


Mr. W. S. Espen was Ist Magistrate, Johore Bahru, 
till the 12th January, when he proceeded to Segamat as 
Assistant Adviser, Mr. W. N. Gour.ay going to Batu Pahat 
as Second Assistant Adviser. Mr. F. C. MarsHaLt, Warden 
of Mines, filled the post of 1st Magistrate, Johore Bahru. 


Mr. J. Fatconer became Second Assistant Adviser, 
Muar, vice Mr. H. J. Cockman on the 1oth February, and 
Mr. A. L. Birse tcok Mr. J. Hucoatns’ place on the Ist 
March as Receiver Alsagoff Concession, becoming Assistant 
Adviser, Kukub, on the 1st September. 


XXV.—GENERAL 


146. This was the thirty-first year of His Highness the 
Sultan’s reign, but the usual birthday celebrations did not 
take place owing to the state of His Highness’s health, which 
was unfortunately not of the best throughout the year. 


I regret to have to record the death of Her Highness 
the Suicana, which occurred on the 8th March at the Istana 
Pasir Plangie. 


His Highness the Tuncku Manxota was appointed an 
Honorary Companion of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George, and the Dato Mentri BEsar an Honorary Com- 
mander of the Order of the British Empire. The Insignia 
of the Orders were presented by His Excellency the Governor 
at Government House, Singapore, on the 29th December 
in the presence of a distinguished gathering, and there was 
an At Home the same afternoon at the Istana Besa-. 


C. W. H. COCHRANE, 
General Adviser. 
Jonore Bauru, 


25th May, 1927. 
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APPENDIX B 


Cemparative Statement of Actual Revenue 
for 1925 and 1926 











Head of Revenue Actual 1925 | Actual 1926| Increase Decrease 
° 
$ $ $ $ 
Land Revenue s-| 2,201,299 2,173,477 ae 27,822 
Forest Revenue ” 111,123 135,435 24,312 see 
Customs se] 5,922,218 7,190,960 1,268,742 





Licences, ete. ... 5,295,254 6,460,016 1,164,762 








Fees of Court ... “ 196,466 221,534 25,068 
Posts and Telegraphs_... 135,704 192,218 56,514 
Ports and Harbour Dues... 34,955 39,440 4,485 oe 
Railways a 3 357,000 352,500 we 4,000 
Interest ” 566, 356 604,323 37,967 see 
Miscellaneons Receipts ive 14,764 9,352 we 5,412 
Municipal ae is 488,126 705,535 217,409 nee 
Lands Sales... ee 561,327 696,775 135,448 

Total ...! 15,884,592 | 18,781,565 2,934,707 37,734 

















APPENDIX C 


Comparative Stutemeut of Actual Expenditure for 
1925 and 1926 











noe = Actual 1925 Actual 1926 Increase Decrease 
$ oc. $ oc. $ oc. $ oc. 

Pensions 188,406 64 230,822 93 42,416 29 
Personal Emolu- 

ments 2,997,496 85} 3,312,449 49 314,952 64 eee 
Other Charges 1,838,653 56] 2,098,224 16 259,570 60 ae 
Transport nee 59,050 33 23,142 57 on 35,907 76 
Opium Reserve 

Fund we wee 5,898,493 08) 5,898,498 08 ees 
Interest . 56,000 00 28,000 00 - 28,000 00 
Miscellaneous 

Services oes 598,318 26 472,119 55 eee 126,198 71 
Purchase of Land 222,870 32] 1,176,223 31 953,352 99 eee 
Public Works 

(A. Ro -| 1,298,804 98] 1,534,716 71 235,911 73 eee 
Public Works 

(S.S.) «| 2,520,720 99] 3,325,034 91 804,313 92 


Total ...| 9,780,321 93} 18,C99,231 71] 8,509,016 25 190,106 47 
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STaTISTICAL RETURN OF PROGRESS, 1922- 1926 


Revenue Expenditure 
1922... ..» 8,625,223 8,785,873 
1923... s+ 11,094,955 7,064,166 
1924... s+ 10,947,960 8,095,276 
1925... we 15,884,592 9,780,322 


1926... .. 18,781,565 18,099,232 
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KELANTAN 
Administration Report for the year 1926 


PREFATORY NOTE 


1. The State of Kelantan is situated on the East Coast 
of the Malay Peninsula, and lies between latitudes 4°45 and 
6°25, and longitudes 101°30 and 10240 East. 


2. It is bounded on the North by the China Sea, on the 
East by the China Sea and the State of Trengganu, on the 
South by the State of Pahang, and on the West by the State 
of Perak, and the Patani district of Southern Siam. The total 
area is 5,713 square mlics. 


3. Behind a low sandy coast-line of some 60 miles in 
length there extends a flat of about 1,000 square miles in 
area. This plain is densely populated, and closely cultivated 
with rice, coconut and fruit trees. South of this plain the 

“country is hilly and broken, the highest hills being those of 
the main range of the Peninsula which forms the boundary 
with Perak, and the Tahan range on the Pahang border, many 
peaks exceeding 6,000 feet in height. This part of the State 
is thinly populated, but contains the bulk of the foreign 
owned estates. 


4. The population is predominantly Malay, and Kelan- 
tan born At the 1921 Census, the total population was 
309,300 of whom 286,363 were Malays and of these 278,989 
were born in Kelantan. Of 12,000 Chinese half were born 
in Kelantan, and practically all of the 6,000 odd Siamese. 


5. The predominant industry is agriculture. The most 
important product is rice. The next in importance are rub- 
ber, coconuts and betel nuts. 


Other important industries are fishing and weaving. 
There is no mining worth mention. 


6. Little is known of the early history of Kelantan. A 
Chinese Chronicler Cuao Je Kua, writing about the year 
1225, mentions it as subject to the Sumatran kingdom of 
Palembang. Portuguese and Dutch maps of the 16th century 
give the name. and some show a town near the coast, but 
references to the country are few. Towards the end of the 
18th century, the Siamese established suzerainty, which con- 
tinued till 1909, when it was transferred to Great Britain. 


7. The present ruler is His Highness the Sultan Sir 
IsmatL Ipnt ALMERHUM SuLttan MOHAMED IV, kK.c.M.G., 
who succeeded his father ‘n 1920. 
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I.—FINANCIAL 


8. Appendices A (i), (ii) and (iii) show the revenue and 
expenditure for the year 1926 and the assets and liabilities of 


the State on 31st December, 1926. 


g. The revenue was $2,371,595, an increase of $567,415 
over that of the previous year and $956,952 more than the 


estimated revenue. 





1925 1026 Increase 
Increases :— ‘ 
$ $ $ 

Land Revenue wes 443,173 629,380 186,207 
Customs ... ... 659,790 806,832 147,042 
Licences, etc. ws 458,411 650.744 192,333 
Fees of Office ss - 72,696 91.576 18,880 
Posts and Telegraphs 92,933 105,328 13.395 
Municipal wes 41,054 56,260 15,206 . 


Io. The expenditure was $1,927,134 against an estimate 
of $1,616,537 and $525,173 in excess of that for 1925. 


Exccsses:— 


Pensions and Retired allowance: 


Personal Emoluments 
Other Charges ... 


Transport 


Compensation for Land and Crops 


Works and Buildings, Annually Recur- 


rent 


Roads, Streets and Bridges, 


Do. ... 


Works and Buildings, Special Services 


Roads, Streets and Bridges, 

Special Expenditure 

Temporary allowance 
Savings :-— 

Interest 


Miscellaneous 


Doras 


s 
5.839 
54,256 
36.332 
630 


2.122 


16.623 
73,390 
50.020 
101,259 
166.202 


2.659 
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11, The revenue and expenditure since the State came 
under the protection of Great Britain are given below :— 


Revenue Expenditure 
$ § 
1910. 419.327 403,552 
IQIt 5 487,467 574,850 
I9I2 535,669 665,608 
1913... 676,020 672,137 
1914. 762,772 805,965 
1915 we 692,556 807,714 
1916... 822,860 808,164 
WIZ we gt0.291 757:946 
1918. 955,402 899,161 
919... 1,141,444 1,065,012 
1920... 1,328,955 1,403,208 
Ig2l 1,160,262 1,678,432 
1922... 1,310,020 1,539,318 
1923... 1,396,855 1,271,887 
1924... 1,422,113 1,442,032 
19250 oe 1,804,180 1,401,961 
1926. 2,371,595 1,927,134 


12, In November settlement of the Duff Arbitration 
award was arranged with the assistance of the Federated 
Malay States and Straits Settlements Governments. The 
former decided to write off the loan of £300,000 made by the 
Federated Malay States to Kelantan in three instalments in 
the years 1912, 1913, and 1914 and to repay to the State a 
Sum of $977,142.82 already paid to the Federated Malay 
States in respect of interest on the said loan. The Legis- 
lative Council of the Straits Settlements approved a loan of 
4} million dollars to Kelantan free of interest for 5 years. 
twas not necessary to draw from this loan for payment of 
xpenses in Kelantan but a sum of $3,880,684 has been paid 
from the loan funds on account of the settlement. 


13. The external debt of Kelantan on 31st December, 
1926, amounted to $4,400,684. 


Il.—TRADE AND CUSTOMS 


14. The revenue collected by the Marine and Customs 

epartment was $819,504 as compared w:th $671,096 in 1925 
and an estimate of $451,420. This figure constitutes a record 
for the Department. 5 
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15. The increase in export duty was mainly due to in- 
creased quantity of rubber, 13,781,905 pounds as against 
8,794,770 pounds in 1925. Though increases are recorded 
under the heads Betel-nuts and Coconuts and Copra it should 
be noted that neither of these items reached the figures for 
1924. This marks the tendency of the Malay cultivator to 
neglect these crops in favour of the more lucrative rubber. 


16. Import Duty.—Every item, with the single exception 
of the Salt Duty, exceeded both the estimates for the year 
and the actual collections for 1925. The exceedingly high 
import duty on matches still produces an unsatisfactorily 
small return, though an increase is shown over the figures 
for last year. The principal items which reflect the growing 
prosperity of the State, are as follows: — 


1025 1026 
$ $ 

Kerosene Oil ws 51,829 69.458 
Matches sep E1067 12,870 
Spirits .. 68,501 96.949 
Sugar bie OAS 45,215 
Tobacco -- 87,574 118,749 
Miscellaneous Goods 105,525 119,813 


17. Trade.—The values of imports and exports for the 
last three years are returned as follows :— 


1924 1925 1926 
$ $ $ 
Exports ses 5,407,674 11,185,696 12,518,719 
Imports wee 3,570,688 5,211,103 5.682,902 





Total trade... $8,978,362 16,396,799 18,201,621 





The great increase which marked the year 1925 has been 
well maintained. 


18. The tonnage of steamers calling at Kelantan ports 
was 114,264 in 1926 and 96,208 in 1925.. The corresponding 
figures for sailing vessels are 239,341 pikuls and 192,778 
pikuls. 


19. Preventwe Work.—Fifty-six cases were brought in 
the Courts for offences against the Customs Regulations and 
Rules thereunder. Forty-eight convictions were obtained. 


The efficiency of the Department is steadily improving. 
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20. Mr. N. Coutson took over charge of the department 
on 19th September and the arrangement by which the duties 
were carried out by the Assistant Adviser in addition to his 
other work was terminated. 


21. The Customs Godown, Jetty and Landing Stage at 
Kota Bharu were completely destroyed by the great flood at 
the end of December. 


III.—LEGISLATION 


22. The State Council met on 19 occasions and passed 6 
Enactments : — 


1. An Enactment to further amend the Kelantan Penal 
Code. 


2. An Enactment to cancel certain obsolete Enact- 
ments. 


3. Land Enactment. 

4. Mohammedan Marr‘age and Divorce Enactment. 

5. An Enactment to further amend the small offences 
Enactment 1909. 

6. An Enactment to amend the Indian Immigration 
Fund Enactment. 


Twenty-three Executive Orders (Notices) were passed in 
Council. 


IV.—DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION 


23. Ulu Kelantan.—The total revenue collected during 
the year excluding Chandu revenue was $217,446 as against 
$127,600 in 1925. The expenditure was $76,897. 


24. The work of reconstructing the land records des- 
troyed by fire in 1925 was continued. The Land application 
hooks were reopened in January and immediately there was 
a rush by small holders for land for rubber cultivation. 


25. Owing to the loss of records during the floods in 
December the exact number of applications cannot be stated 
but it exceeded 1,500. There was no great demand for larger 
areas, the only application of importance being one for 
2,500 acres which was approved. 


Sixty-two thousand one hundred and _ thirty-eight 
dollars was collected as premium on land alienated. 


26. Some control traverses in the Daerahs upstream 
from Kuala Krai were completed by the Survey Depart- 
meat in preparation for the demarcation of holdings. 
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27. ‘There was practically no mining. Three Prospect- 
ing Licenc2s were approved and two were extended. No 
selection was made. 


28. The total number of criminal cases tried increased 
but there was little serious crime. One murder was 
reported. Serious thefts and robberies decreased. There 
were no cases of cattle theft. 


29. No new schools were opened. The average 
attendance at the seven schools in the District was dis- 
appointing. The efficiency of the teachers is very low. 


30. The demand for timber for Railway Construction 
work and other purposes continued. Royalty collected on 
Forest Produc? was $26,748 as against $24,844 in 1925. 


31. Railhead for the open line remained at Kuala Krai 
(52 miles from Tumpat). The section Kuala Krai to Manek 
Urai was practically completed by December. South of 
Manek Urai progress was made with tunnels and earth 
work. Five more bridges were completed. The December 
floods destroyed the Manek Urai bridge and caused enor- 
mous damage to earth work. There was a serious shortage 
of labour for railway purposes. 


32. Complaints by labourers on Estates were few and 
trivial. The financial situation having improved most estate 
managers were able to put in hand necessary anti-malarial 
measures. 


33. His Highness paid his annual visit to Kuala Krai 
on 8th and gth of August staying the night at the District 
Officer’s quarters. 


34. An Assistant District Officer (Malay) was appointed 
in August. 


35. Mr. A. M. DrypurGu was in charge of the District. 
throughout the year. 


36. Pasir Putch.—The total revenue collected excluding 
Chandu Sales was $234,679 as against $152,062 in 1925. 
The expenditure was $81,164. 


37. Arrears of rent were reduced to under $1,000. Five 
thousand and fifty-four transfers and transmissions of land 
were registered. Rewriting of Land Office records 
necessitated by the decayed condition of the original books 
was continued. 


Land Succession Cases decided numbered 1,673 as 
against 1,060 in 1925. 
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38. There was little serious crime. A large number of 
fraudulent transfers of land were discovered and the per- 
petrators heavily fined; a salutory check on this popular 
method of amassing wealth. An enterprising attempt by a 
Malay to dispose of 80 acres of Government land for $1,400 
was frustrated. 


39. The existing vernacular schools were maintained. 
The results obtained were poor owing to the lack of suit- 
able teachers and adequate supervision. 


40. The District Officer made great progress with con- 
struction ot roads to Cherang Roko and the Trengganu 
boundaries from Pasir Puteh. Earth work was done at a 
great pace by local Malays working in gangs of several 
hundreds each. 


41. Much attention was given to the working of 
timber and other Forest Produce with satisfactory results 
in increasing local supplies for Public Works. 


42. Several small plots planted with padi seed supplied 
by the Federated Malay States Agricultural Department 
gave much heavier crops than local seed cultivated under 
similar conditions. Experiments will be continued in view 
of the importance of increasing the yield of locally grown 
rice which at present is disappointingly small. 


43. Mr. R. G. B. Farrer was in charge throughout the 
year. 


V.—LAND AND AGRICULTURE 


44. The Land Revenue was $629,380 as compared with 
$481,997. in 1925. The collections were distributed as 
follows : — 


1926 1925 
$ $ 
Kota Bharu_... ... 281,566 280,870 
Ulu Kelantan .. 169,924 95,720 
Pasir Puteh ... 177,890 105,407 


During the year 4,264 application for land in small hold- 
ings wete received. More than half cf these were for land 
in the Pasir Puteh District. 


45. On the 17th July the State Council passed a long 
awaited Land Enactment. It is hoped that this legislation 
will have the effect of systematising work in the District Land 
Offices and Land Courts and will generally make for effici- 
ency and better business in land administration. 
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46. The padi crop was below the average. Over consider- 
able areas no return at all was reaped. The reason for 
the failure was the unprecedented drought. 


47. Other agricultural products were normal. 
48. There was no epidemic cattle disease. 


49. In the direction of mining there was no stir. As 
far as can be ascertained at present the values of tin bearing 
land in the accessible regions of Kelantan are not high 
enough to warrant expenditure in prospecting. 


VI.—SURVEYS 


50. Major A. R. WuiteE was in charge until October, 
when he was succeeded by Mr. C. E. NuceEnt. 


51. Expenditure amounting to $90,732 shows an 
increase of $7,155 over that for 1925. Ninety-six miles of 
traverses were run at a cost of $83.20 per mile. One 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-five lots were planetabled . 
at a cost of $1.09 per acre. Five hundred and ninety-nine 
chains of Railway Reserve Boundaries were surveyed at 
a cost of 91 cents per chain. 


52. Three hundred and forty-four town lots and 
twenty-four agricultural lots were surveyed. The latter 
included one block of 6,300 acres. 


53.- Mr. Dewar, Assistant Surveyor-General, Federated 
Malay States, visited Kelantan in June and submitted a 
report on the Survey Department. His recommendations 
have been adopted. Steps have been taken to introduce a 
better class of survey for lands to be held by entry in the 
Mukim Registers. 


54. Classes were started in December for the instruction 
of the staff. At present there is difficulty in obtaining appren- 
tices possessing the necessary educational qualifications. 


55. Progress in Ulu Kelantan has again received a check. 
In 1925 the settlement records were lost when the District 
Office was burnt down. This year the district was devastated 
by floods, the District Office was submerged and records 
were damaged or destroyed. 


VII.—PUBLIC WORKS 


56. Mr.S. Braysuay was in charge throughout the year. 
An Assistant Engineer arrived on 13th September, 1926. 


57. Provision amounting to $286,358 was entered in the 
Estimates. During the year special and supplementary votes 
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amounting to $302,763 were added. Expenditure amounted 
to $387,932 of which 6°2 per cent represents Personal Emolu- 
ments. In 1925 the expenditure was $158,847. 


58. Delay in delivery of goods ordered from England 
contributed towards the largeness of the unexpended balance. 


59. Of 153 miles of road 147 were upkept so far as funds 
and time permitted. Owing to the small provision for 
maintenance during the last few years upkeep usually 
involves reconstruction. During the monsoon, apart from 
the main flood, the Ulu road beyond the 32nd mile, 3 miles 
of the Bachok Road and the Pengkalan Chepa Road were 
impassable. This condition is inevitable with earth roads 
during a heavy monsoon and will continue till the roads 
have been properly metalled. 


60. One short steel bridge and 715 feet of timber bridges 
were constructed. 


Five miles and 60 chains of earth road were converted 
into first class metalled road. 


61. The road from Pasir Puteh to Cherang Reko, 9 
miles, was nearly completed at the end of the year as were 
the heavy banking and bridging on the first two miles of 
the road from Pasir Puteh to Trengganu boundary. 


Considerable progress was made with the conversion 
of the bridle paths from Gunong to Melor and Bukit Jawa 
into country roads. 


62. Eight buildings including tke Electric Light Power 
Station, Kota Bharu, were completed. Six including a hospi- 
tal ward at Kota Bharu, were under construction at the 
end of the year. The majority of the Government buildings 
are old and of temporary type. 


63. The Kota Bharu Electric Light Plant was in opera- 
tion at the end of the year. Owing to the demand two more 
power units were ordered. 


64. A fourth order Port Light was installed at Kuala 
Besar. 


65. Telephone lines to Bachok, Ketari and Machang 
were completed. : 


VIII.—EDUCATION 


66. Four new vernacular schools were opened in Kota 
Bharu District. The enrolment was 1,760 against 1,501 in 
1925. The average daily attendance was 74 per cent of the 
enrolment. 
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67. Unfortunately it was not possible to take adequate 
steps to satisfy the increasing demand for better vernacular 
education. In all Government Offices the need for better 
educated subordinates was apparent. 


68. The expenditure rose from $18,662 in 1925 to 
$19,900. There were 40 Malay teachers and 32 vernacular 
schools in Kota Bharu District. 


69. The Girls School (English) had an enrolment of 31 
with an average attendance of 20. 


70. Schools in Ulu Kelantan and Pasir Puteh districts 
were under the control of the District Officers. 


71. The Majlis Ugama maintained its school with 292 
pupils in Kota Bharu and provided for the education of 4 
pupils at schools outside the State. The Government main- 
tained 8 pupils at schools in the Federated Malay States 
and Straits Settlements. One boy was sent to England to 
read for the Bar. 


IX.—POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 


72. The revenue of this Department amounted to 
$98,249 against an estimate of $74,140 and $96,765 in the 
previous year. But for the floods which suspended postal 
business for many days in December a further increase would 
have been obtained. 


73. Expenditure rose to $50,266 from $43,836 in 1925. 
The increase is accounted for under Foreign Telegrams due 
to the revival of trade and the payment of 1925 accounts pre- 
sented in 1926 by outside administrations. 


74. Letters and printed papers received numbered 938,225 
as compared with 576,144 in 1925. 


The figures for letters and printed papers despatched 
show an increase of 20 per cent. Inward parcels and regis- 
tered letters despatched increased. Outward parcels 
decreased. 


75. Telegraph, Postal Order, and Money Order business 
showed considerable increases. Twenty-one telephones 
were maintained. 


76. Mr. C. C. Brown was in charge of the department 
until 23rd November when he went on _ leave. 
Mr. N. R. Jarrett succeeded him on December 17th. 
Mr. N. Coutson acted in the meantime. 


X.—MEDICAL 


77. The expenditure of this Department was $115,012 
as against $100,796 in 1925. The revenue was $11,150. 
Expenditure from votes under the control of District 
Officers is not included. 


78. Notification of births and deaths was made compul- 
sory, the object immediately in view being to provide for 
preparation of vital statistics, 


79. Thirteen cases of Chicken-pox, 4 of Mumps and 1 
of Cholera occurred. Other zymotic disease was sporadic. 


_ 80. Systematic treatment of yaws was continued by 
injection of Neo-Arsenobenzol at four Government Dispen- 
saries on fixed days. 


Dressers were sent into Ulu Kelantan, Pasir Puteh and 
Bachok Districts to inject patients in their own Kampongs. 


Twenty-three thousand four hundred and ninety persons 
were treated, 21,230 of whom were Malays. 


81. Nine per cent of the patients in Government 
Hospitals were admitted for venereal disease. 


82. Thirty-seven patients including 4 maternity cases 
were admitted into the European Hospital. There was one 
death. 


83. Admissions into the State Hospitals numbered 4,711; 
2,095 of these were Malays. Four hundred and seven were 
women. 


84. The percentages of deaths to admissions were 2:04 
in Kota Bharu Hospital and 662 at Kuala Krai. Malaria, 
Dysentery, Lung Disease, and Beri-beri were the most pre- 
valent diseases. Thirty major and 379 minor operations 
were performed. 


85. Out-patients treated at Hospitals and Dispensaries 
numbered 66,536 of whom 45,063 were Malays. 


86. Ten thousand nine hundred and forty-eight vaccina- 
tions were performed by Government vaccinators. Licensed 
vaccinators dealt with many other persons. 


87. In spite of the efforts of the Medical Officer, Ulu 
Kelantan, and the willing co-operation of Managers health 
conditions on Estates were not good. Malaria and Dysen- 
tery were common. The floods in December damaged or 
destroyed many anti-malarial works. Records were lost and 
it is not possible to give accurate death returns for the year. 
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88. Federated Malay States Railways Hospital figures 
are not available owing to records and some Hospitals being 
lost. 


. Work on the new State Hospital, Kota Bharu, was 
started. At Kuala Krai necessary temporary accommoda- 
tion was obtained by taking over the old Railway Construc- 
tion Hospital. 


Both State Hospitals were overcrowded. 


go. Dr. L. W. Evans was in charge of the Department 
till 8th August when he was relieved by Dr. J. H. Bowyer. 


Dr. W. J. GEALE acted as Medical Officer, Ulu Kelantan, 
throughout the year. 


XI.—POLICE AND CRIME 


gi. Captain H. A. ANDERSON was in charge and Tengku 
Yusor acted as Adjutant. 


92. The strength of the force at the end of the year 
was seven Inspectors and three hundred and thirty-eight 
other ranks, with one Detective Inspector and twenty-eight 
other ranks. 


93. The total number of breaches of discipline by sub- 
ordinate Police Officers and Constables was 322 as against 
428 in 1925. 

94. The health of the force was better than in the pre- 
vious year. The most prevalent diseases were Venereal, 
Malaria and Bronchial Catarrh. 


95. Four musketry camps were held at Kuala Pa’amat 
with satisfactory results. 


96. The expenditure was $189,690 as against $178,645 
in 1925. Revenue amounting to $25,096 was collected. 


97. Reports of crime decreased from 1,403 in 1925 to 963. 
The decrease in cattle thefts continued. The percentage of 
convictions to arrests was 742. Of grave offences there is 
a decrease in murder (7 as against 13) and counterfeiting with 
an increase in robbery and gang robbery. Reports of thefts 
decreased from 604 in 1925 to 415. 


98. The Fire Brigade was exercised regularly and work 
with the engine improved. 


XII.—COURTS 


99. The Court of Revision consisting of His Highness 
the Sultan in consultation with the British Adviser dealt with 
10 criminal and 80 civil appeals from tlie decisions of the 
High Court. 
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too. High Court.--The revenue collected was $17,389. 
The expenditure exclusive of the Judges’ salary was $3,196. 


101. In its original criminal jurisdiction the Court heard 
31 committal cases and in its original civil jurisdiction 46 
cases. 


102. In its appellate jurisdiction the Court heard 60 cri- 
minal appeals and 113 civil appeals. Forty-two of the former 
and sixty-one of the latter were dismissed. 


One hundred and two land appeals were heard of which 
60 were dismissed. Twenty-seven appeals from Kathis’ 
Courts were heard. 


103. Mr. C. C. Brown was Judge of the High Court until 
24th November, 1926, and was succeeded by Mr. N. R. 
Jarrett on December 17th. Mr. N. Coutson acted during 
the interval. 


104. Central Court.—The revenue collected was $26,705 
as against $24,730 in 1925. The expcnditure was $12,424 as 
against $12,939. 


105. There were 870 criminal cases at Kota Bharu and 
444 at Pasir Mas, a total of 1,314. In 1925 the total was 1,166. 
There were 816 convictions and 439 acquittals. The rest 
being committed for trial, transferred to other Courts or with- 
drawn. There were 8 inquests. Sixty-five civil suits were 
filed during the year as against 47 in 1925. 


106. Small Court, Kota Bharu.—Five hundred and ninety- 
eight civil suits were instituted in this Court as against 726 
in 1925. At the end of the year 21 were pending. 


107. Ecclesiastical Court.—The revenue was $15,913 as 
against $15,072 for 1925. This is mainly derived from fees 
for registration of Mohammedan Marriages and Divorces. 
Three hundred and sixty-two criminal cases and 345 civil 
cases were instituted during the year. 


108. Ulu Kelantan.—Seven hundred and sixty-nine cri- 
minal cases were heard. Ten cases were committed to the 
High Court. One hundred and ninety civil cases were dealt 
with during the year. 


109. Pasir Puteh.—-Two hundred and thirty-two civil and 
five hundred and fifty-eight criminal cases were dealt with. 


XIII.—PRISONS 


110. Captain H. A. ANDERSON remained in charge of the 
Prisons Department throughout the year. 
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111, Statistics for the three prisons are: — 
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one female prisoner was discharged on medical grounds. 


112. Expenditure at $32,767 and revenue at $3,389 show 
small decreases from 1925 corresponding to reduction in the 
number of prisoners. 


113. Discipline and Health were sat'sfactory. The Visit- 
ing Justices paid bi-monthly visits to Kota Bharu Jail. 


XIV.—CONSERVANCY BOARD 


114. The revenue was $51,240 as compared with $36,566 
in 1925. House assessment accounted for $17,224, arr2ars 
of $2,279 being carried forward. 


ms. The oil lamps lighting the Kota Bharu streets were 
partly replaced by electric lighting under control of the 
Public Works Department. 


116. An executive order of the State Council issued in 
February prohibits the erect’on of shop houses other than 
of brick construction within the Conservancy area except 
with special consent. 





tz, A development scheme compr’sing a new public 
market and shop house area was approved in May, the object 
being to extend the business portion of the town and to 
afford some relief to the very congested and insanitary areas 
nearer the river. 


XV.—AUDIT 


118. All revenue accounts were efficiently checked. Vari- 
ous small errors were discovered and adjusted. There were 
no defalcations. 





'S 
XVI.—GENERAL 


119. His Excellency the High Commissioner visited 
Kelantan on 12th and 13th June. 


120. Tengku ABDULLAH BIN ALMERHUM SULTAN AHMAD, 
Tengku BenpaHara, died on 2nd December after a short 
illness. By his death the State Council has lost a regular 
attendant who took a keen interest in all its proceedings. 


121. His Highness the Sultan was absent from the State” 
from 17th October until the 6th November. 


122. In November, with the assistance of the Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States, settlement of the 
award and costs in the dispute between the State and the 
Duff Development Company, Limited was effected. 


The removal of uncertainty as to the financial position 
and provision of money justified carrying on preparations 
for overdue public works such as construction of service- 
able main roads and essential public buildings. Progress 
in this direction was delayed by the necessity for obtaining 
materials from abroad and by shortage of staff. 


123. Mr. G. E. SHaw who was acting as British Adviser 
from the beginning of the year was confirmed in the appoint- 
ment with effect from 26th February. 


During his absence on leave Mr. C. C. Brown 
acted as British Adviser from 28th July until the arrival of 
Mr. W. M. MutincTon on 8th August. 


124. The prosperity of the year was checked by the un- 
precedented disaster which occurred at its close. By Chirst- 
mas Day the ordinary monsoon floods had reached their 
usual limits. Gales and heavy rain continued. By December 
27th the situation was serious and the telephone line to 
Kuala Krai, headquarters of the Ulu Kelantan District was 
out of action. On the night of December 29th the Kelantan 
River rose suddenly. From Kuala Krai South the height 
reached was approximately 70 feet above the normal dry 
weather level. 


125. Kuala Krai town, railway construction camps, estate 
buildings, riverside villages, practically all the railway line 
and many miles of roads were submerged. In the plains 
about 800 square miles were deeply flooded. Telegraph and 
telephone lines were down. The gaie still prevented landing 
cargo at the ports. 


126, Thousands of people including European women and 
children took to the hills where they spent several days and 
nights with little food, clothing, or shelter. It was usually 
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impossible to send messengers for ‘assistance. Wherever 
possible launches and boats were sent out to give help. 
Many hundreds escaped through roofs of houses and re- 
mained on the tops without food or shelter till the water 
subsided. 


127, About noon on December 31st the river began to fall 
slowly but it was not till 2nd January that a rapid fall began. 
In the plains the floods remained high for several days. 


128. Fifty-four persons were drowned. But for the work 
done by officials and employers in the affected areas a much 
larger number of casualties must have occurred. 


129. Two thousand nine hundred cattle and buffaloes were 
drowned. One thousand seven hundred houses were washed 
away. Out of an estimated area of 168,000 acres under padi 
about one third was ruined. Much of the remainder was 
damaged. 

130. The losses reported by 23 Estates amounted to 
$254,000. Other estates, riverside small holdings, roads and 
buildings suffered severely. In Kuala Krai town the damage 
was estimated at $300,000. Figures are not available for 
villages which were swept away. Damage to the railway 
was immense. 

131. The topography of Kelantan is such that the drain- 
age of more than two thirds of the State is collected into 
the Kelantan River and has to pass Kuala Krai before 
getting out into the plains. The probability of the future 
occurrence of dangerous floods cannot be overlooked. 


132. Distribution of relief supplies commenced on Decem- 
ber 29th and was continued until conditions became normal 
in January, 1927. 

133. It is not out of place to record that all communities 
and all ranks joined in splendid team work. In most cases 
the achievements of individuals were limited only by their 
opportunities. 


His Highness the Sultan took a very prominent part. 
During the year his enthusiastic interest in all matters con- 
nected with the development of his State was of great value. 


W. M. MILLINGTON, 
Acting British Adviser 
to the Government of Kelantan, 
Tue RESIDENCY, 
KeEantan, 25th March, 1927. 
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APPENDIX A. 
FINANCIAL 


1—Comparative Statement of Kelantan Revenue for the Year 1926 


Estimates, | Revenue, | Revenue, 

















Heads of en 1926 1926 1925 Increase Decrease 
Land Revenue + 380,160 629,380 4435173 186,207 
Customs . 451,420 806,832 650,790 147,042 
Port Dues oe 4,000 4,725 4,179 546 
Licences, Excise, 
ahead <e 393,768 650,744 458,411 192,333 
Fees of Office, etc. 55,130 1, 72,696 18,880 
Posts and Tele- 4 pier ; 
poeanhs a 74,140 106,328 92,933 13,305 a 
t . 12,1 20,424 22,521 wee 2,097 
Miscellaneous Re- 2 ; : 
Ceipts 4475 5,326 9,423 oe 4,097 
Municipal 39,405 56,260 41,054 15,206 : 
Total ... 567,415 oe 





1,414,643 | 2,371,505 | 1,804,180 








II.—Comparative Statement of Kelantan Expenditure 


for the Year 1926 


Heads of Expendi- Expendi- | Expendi- 


ture 


Estimates, 


1926 ture, ture, 


1926 1925 


Increase 


Decrease 





Pensions and Re- 




















tired Allowances 98,085 96,567 90,728 5,839 
Personal E mo | u- 
ments ue 603,575 607,114 $52,858 54,256 . 
Other Charges 313,689 322,875 236,543 30,332 +a 
Interest 172,000 48,185 55,637 aa 7,452 
Tansport ws 2,000 1,045 1,315 630 te 
Compensation _for 
Land and Crops 1,000 38,629 6,507 32,122 ide 
iscellaneous Ps 47,908 75,445 82,152 ia 6,707 
Works and Build- 
ings, Annually 
Recurrent ee 23,700 39,281 22,658 16,623 
Roads, Streets, and 
Bridges, Annually 
ecurrent er 60,000 114,581 41,1901 73,390 
Works and Build- 
ings, Special Ser- a 4 
vices des 74,490 71,5 21,5 50,020 
Roads, Streets, and 
ridges, Special 
Services es 100,000 148,443 47,184 101,259 
Special Expenditure! a 250,159 83,057 166,202 
Temporary  Allow- 
ance .., fe 120,000 112,314 109,655 2,659 
Total 1,616,537 | 1,927,134 | 1,401,961 525,173 
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APPEN 
III. Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the 
| 
LIABILITIES Amount Total 
i 
s | $s 
DEPosits— i 
1 
Ulu Kelantan District Treasury H 106,071 
Pasir Puteh do. 9,422 
Courts, Kota Bharu 75,335 | 
Police Fines and Rewards Fund ... ser aa 148 
Prisons do. do. oo on ae 174 | 
Police, Kota Bharu wedi a 568 
Land Office, Kota Bharu tee eee 63,141 
Survey Deposit, Kota Bharu os ae 11,369 | 
Clerks’ Fines and Rewards Fund ae 145 
Customs do. do. $5 f ‘ 52 
Gaol q ; 161 
Land Office, Pasir Mas 3 “ 94,376 
Survey Office, do. ee ans 1,335 
Clerks’ Security Fund a ass 2,664 
Money Order Deposit aes wee 17,078 
Suspense Account on . 16,254 
Pawnbroking Farm ase . 4,200 
Toddy Farm see . 606 
Medical Deposit ery . 50 
P. W. D. Contract Deposit . 350 
Customs Deposit 5 . 407 
Deposit Account, New Mosque ... . 1,057 
Office Mentri . aoe 630 
Distressed Kelantanese in Mecca oo 101 
— 405,694 
' 
| 
Loans— 
{ 
Loan owing to the Straits Settlements bearing interest 
@ 44% ue ee Be ee 120,000 
Loan owing to the Straits Settlements bearing interest 
@ 5%... a3 oe a et 400,000 
Loan owing to the Straits Settlements free of interest for | 
5 years oe ase tee aoe 3,880,684 
——s| 4,400,684 
TOTAL ... 4,806,378 








DIX A.—Continued 


State of Kelantan as on 31st December, 1926 














ASSETS Amount Total 
| 
$ $ 
BaLaANcEs— 
Cash—State Treasury, Kota Bharu 350 
District Treasury, Ulu Kelantan 31,256 
Do. Pasir Puteh 9,385 
——— 40,991 
Bank—Mercantile Bank aes ane 1,294,250 
10. Fixed deposit we 15,000 
Chartered Bank oe 14,892 
_——__—_- 1,324,142 
ADVANCES RECOVERABLE— 
Public Works Department Store Account oe 12,000 
Do. do. Factory Account on 11,700 
Clubs ove ee . 4,245 
Government Officers eae 37,054 
Majlis Ugama on 70,000 
Miscellaneous wee 550 
———-— 135,549 
INVESTMENT— 
8,000 Duff Development Company's Shares @ $5.00 each 40,000 10000 
1,540,682 
Baxance to the debit of the State os oo $3 3,265,696 
ToTaL .. 4,806,378 
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APPENDIX B 
STATE OF KELANTAN 


I.—Return of Imports into the State of Kelantan during the year 1926 





Articles esis Quantity Value 
$ 
CLASS A 
A.—Live Animals, Foods, 
Drinks and Narcotics.— 
Animals— 
Cattle ae ae Nos. 280 8,456 
Horses and Ponies... ” 3 180 
Poultry Ne oe Dozs. 333 1,089 
Sheep SS oa Nos. 1 12 
Swine oe ” 667 8,001 
Other Animals Med see aes 671 
Birds on he Wes one ay 317 
Blachan re ee Pkls. 57 j 518 
Bread and Biscuits te se ae 55,816 
Butter and Cheese idk ees ke 14,139 
Coffee ee ape Pkls. 5933 22,769 
Confectionery os aa 2 7,675 
Curry Stuffs ... ae ste a 25,937 
Drugs and Medicines... tee oe 76,208 
Eggs, Fresh and Salted ... oe si 1,831 
Fish— 
Dry and Salted ra Pkls. 3,530 44,991 
Fruits— 
Fresh of Sorts ora wes 16,996 
Dried and Preserved, of : 
Sorts no a et 14,429 
Ghee a ae Pkls. 221 17,889 
Carried forward ... Ay ca 317,924 
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APPENDIX B.—Continued 
STATE OF KELANTAN 
1.—Return of Imports into the State of Kelantan during the year 1926 








Articles ee d Quantity Value 
$ 
Ciass A—continued 
Brought forward ... ahs eee 317,924 
Grains, Etc.— 
Beans and Peas oo Pkls. 1,837 16,413 
Bran eee 7 4784 1,412 
Crushed Food “ee ” 555 1,767 
Dholl a oA 5 2,633 11,293 
Gram es so ” 78 208 
Other Sorts ate Ae we 303 
Padi tes & Pkis. 90 278 
Rice J - 139,022 988,733 
Wheat Flour ts ” 11,961 77,128 
Lard Se ” 9 313 
Liquors, Intoxicating.— 
Spirits— 
Arrack and Samsoo_ ...| Gallons 5,606 20,967 
Brandy oe AS Cases 1,154 27,736 
Gin See wa + 213 5,001 
Rum he on - 1 35 
Whisky me 7 1,142 27,927 
Other Spirits Ne 10 250 
Liqueurs and Cordials— 
Liqueurs... ee + 103 3,059 
Wines— 
Champagne a 114 6,041 
Claret ae 4 8 160 
Still, of Sorts x ees . 125 2,636 
Sparkling, of Sorts... 50 1,521 
Port : » ds 73 2,228 
Sherry to As 24 661 


Carried forward ... ae Ae 1,513,994 
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STATE OF KELANTAN 


I.—Return of Imports into the State of Kelantan during the year 1926 














: | 
Articles anes ig Quantity Value 
| 
, $ 
Crass A—continued 
Brought forward ... sc SS 1,513,994 
Malt Liquors— \ 

Beer and Ale stl Cases 1,236 ' 38,590 

Porter and Stout F sf 868 | 27,066 
Milk, Condensed and 

Sterilized ao , 15,292 | 174,611 
Mineral and Aerated ; ; 

Waters ap t ee Aas i 18,130 
Oilman’s Stores aes on ds | 78,726 
Onions and Garlies Pkls. | 35294 22,160 

i) 
Opium— | 

Government Chandu ... Tahils 61,129 125,261 

Provisions— / i 
Fresh and Salted ae cs | 2, 28,763 
Hams and Bacons te ie nae 2,845 
Sago— \ 

Flour ve a Pkls. 195 2,170 

Pearl a re ” 254 | 240 
Salt eae ree % | 20,520 27,702 
Seaweed Sey oe er : 587 | 17,660 
Seeds, Coriander a a 249 2,785 

Spices— 

Cardamoms wi és \ 1.85 | 30 

Cinnamon j es | 60 | ll 

Ginger i see a 33 491 

Pepper, Black eral * ; 130 ; 2,999 

Pepper, Long eat . 3 65 

Pepper, White oe s 5 103 

Spices, Other Sorts ... se een | 4 

Carried forward ... wae See 2,084,406 
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APPENDIX B.—Continued 


STATE OF KELANTAN 





I.—Return of Imports into the State of Kelantan during the year 1926 

















ee How : 
Articles cpunted | Quantity | Value 
a eet, 
CLass A—concluded i $ 
| 
Brought forward 2,084,406 
Sugar— | 
Molasses Pkis. 348 ; 3,471 
Sugar wes i 22,439 : 269,568 
Sugar-candy . 110 1,515 
Tapioca— 
Flake 5 | 74 76 
Flour Ps 258 1,694 
Pearl s 44 393 
Refuse a 14; 3 
Tea 3 662 ; 40,582 
Tobacco— 
Cigars and Cigarettes ... hes .. | 431,356 
Tobacco ey Pkls. 791 43,641 
Vegetables— 
Fresh 5,241 
Preserved ; 15,601 
Total Value of Class A 12,897,547 
CLASS B 
B.—Raw Materials.— 
(a) Textile— 
Cotton Pkls. 4384 21,934 
Silk a 75 | 430 
Value of sub-class (a) | 22,364 
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STATE OF KELANTAN 


I.—Return of Imports into the State of Kelantan during the year 1926 











Fi H 3 
Articles een 4 Quantity Value 
: $ 
Crass B—continued 
Brought forward ... sie ste 22,364 
(6) Metal— 
Value of sub-class (b) a aa Nil. 
(c) Other— 
Attaps . ee sae ve 2,861 
Bark, Mangrove es Pkls. 306 611 
Canes and Sticks Ses ake i 30 
Charcoal... hs Pkls. 396 865 
Gambier... ie ih 788.69 39,434 
Gums, Dyes and Resins— 
Benjamin... ae * 9 273 
Camphor ee i” 15 1,729 
Dammar Batu or ” 24 121 
Dammar Torches ae ar oe 1,932 
Hides and Skins— 
Hides, Raw se Pkls. 22 329 
Goats’ Skins 2 ie ae 29 
Horns 2 Sah Pkls. 45 10 
Ivory ae eM. ” 23 46 
Lime aes ee ” 670 2,010 
Manure— 
Manure of Sorts sss i 334 69 
Nuts— 
Ground a a is 110 1,038 





Carried forward ... aa aes 51,387 
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STATE OF KELANTAN 
I.—Return of Imports into the State of Kelantan during the year 1926 








Articles ctor, | Quantity | Value 
Cuass B—continued $ 
Brought forward ... Sex te 51,387 
Oils— 
Benzine ace ...| Gallons 114,425 114,425 
Castor ak ae Cases 2 54 
Coconut... ae Pkls. 740 16,973 
Essential gue ake _ 6,627 
Gingelly... cee aa és 442 
Kachang... eS Pkls. 1,264 24,101 
Linseed aes ...| Gallons 303 777 
Lubricating wee ” 8,233 10,725 
Grease aot ae Pkis. 103 2,882 
Petroleum ... es Cases 36,472 218,835 
Liquid Fuel ... ¥n 3 ws 14,502 
Turpentine ... wie ee is 558 
Other Sorts hed ae oes 2,431 
Wood a bes Pkls. 55 729 
Rattans wes sea ” 1373 601 
Seeds— 
Of Sorts : Bhs ee ae 7,787 
Teel ee es ae Pkls. 4 74 
Shells— 
Other Sorts hee os A 56 
Stones— 
Marble ore Sea vey eee 2,624 
Of Sorts... se a see 1,760 
Sulphur ses on Pkls. 144 218 
Tallow us press a 124 195 
Trees and Plants es we 322 
Wax, Bees’ and Other ... Pkls. 38} 1,000 
Carried forward ... eae a 480,085 
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APPENDIX B.—Continued 


STATE OF KELANTAN 


I.—Return of Imports into the State of Kelantan during the year 1926 





Articles 





Cass B—concluded 


Brought forward 


Wood— 
Firewood 


Gharoo ee ae | 


Planks 
Sandal 
Timber 


Value of sub-class (c) 


Total Value of Class B 


CLASS C 
C.—Manufactured Articles.—- 


(a) Textile— 
Apparel, Hosiery, 
Haberdashery, Milli- 
nery and Pepe 
Etc. 
Towels and ‘Napery 
Canvas 


Cotton Goods— 
Plain ' 
Dyed 
Printed 7 
penis Cr: and Blea- 


ed 
aes Dy ed. 


Carricd forward 


How 
counted 


Pkis. 
Pkls. 


Quantity 


"0.39 
"0.25 


Value 


480,085 





554,725 





577,089 





Pieces 





20,379 
20,631 
13,751 





7 
182 


87,460 
2,345 
10,689 


102,995 
129,719 
79,801 


1,937 
55,526 








470,472 
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STATE OF KELANTAN 
I.—Return of Imports into the State of Kelantan during the year 1926 





How | Quantity Value 








Articles éounted: | 
CLass C—continued $ 
Brought forward ... oe i re 470,472 
Cotton Goods—contd. : 
Sewing Thread Ee: ae a 8,581 
Handkerchiefs Dozs. 1,332 3,999 
Sarongs, Slendangs and f 
Kains_... Corges 10,619 283,900 
Blankets... ee Pieces 3,577 7,155 
Wick and Waste 7 = | we 723 
Linen Cloth | Pieces | 417, | 3,402 
Carpets and Rugs -_ a ae 103 
Cordage— 
Coir a ae Pkls. 139 2,083 
Manila had es ie 264 397 
Gold Thread . on ee a 122 
Gunnies rie Bales 486 14,593 
Hats and Caps" + Moy 6,667 
Oil Cloth and Linoleum .. wa a 752 
Silk Goods— 
Handkerchiefs on Dozs. 144 735 
Piece Goods Pieces 3,247 43,262 
Sarongs, Slendangs and 
Kains oss Corges 93 6,509 
Thread bss wes a weve _ 1,843 
Twine a hes Pkls. 4414 8,841 
Umbrellas— 
Alpaca, one res 
and Silk .. pes ne 36,341 
Woollen Goods— 
Blankets... one Pieces 40 354 
Other Kinds re abs oe 9,745 
Woollen Cloth nee Pieces 88 1,756 
Other Manufactured Tex- 
tiles of Sorts ie ee ae 3,063 
Value of sub-class (a) See “ae 915,398 
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STATE OF KELANTAN 
1.—Return of Imports into the State of Kelantan during the year 1926 

















Articles hes Quantity Value 
Ciass C—continued. $ 
(b) Metal— 
Arms, Etc.— 
Cartridges ... ne eae ice 2,647 
Muskets, Rifles, and 
fowling pieces Bes Ae ne 9,422 
Percussion Caps we Aes Jee 921 
Pistols and Revolvers ... aan Said 1,081 
Shot, Iron and Lead ... see a 7 
Machinery— 
Electrical... SF arr a 40,180 
Engines, Boilers andj 
Parts wes oe aie 2,334 
Other, unenumerated . - es 376 
Sewing Machines fee +e i 15,990 
Typewriters aes eas a 775 
Anchors and Chains ne es ie 3,101 
Brassware S os as ae 18,550 
Cooking Utensils oe whe see 4,786 
Copperware ... ees ae 12,241 
Cycles, Parts and Acces- 
sories ee es 17,754 
Hardware and Cutlery, e3 ex- 
cluding cooking adfensils \ ooh os 15,495 
Iron Bar and Nail Rod . ie a 2,450 
Iron, Corrugated ws sees ome 56,082 
Iron, Hoop ... es aa 1,827 
Iron Nails Oe ire and | 
Rose) se 2 see ae 8,103 
Iron Sheet... = <P oes 865 
Ironware (excluding cook | 
ing utensils) ia hee sy 54,047 
Carricd forward ...! ao, aie 269,034 
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STATE OF KELANTAN 
I.—Return of Imports into the State of Kelantan during the year 1926 




















Articles Real Quantity Value 
1 
Crass C—continued $ 
Brought forward ... aie me 269,034 
Lead, Sheet... ine as on 426 
Leadware oe ners oe 1,160 
Motor Cars, Motor Cycles 
Parts and Accessories .. we ee 164,075 
Steel is Ae ee a 2,547 
Tin Plates ee ee oie a 2,985 
Tinware whe bss 5,818 
Tools, Instruments an d 
Implements ae eee oe 41,185 
Wire Rope... et mais | hes 64,639 
Zincware a a Soe es 56,753 
Plated and Silverware oes roe sey 4,121 
Other Manufactured 
Metals of Sorts ee nee ee 800 
Value of sub-class () re ae 613,543 
(c) Other— 
Ammunition, etc.— 
Detonators and Fuse ... Cases 22 37 
Dynamite ... oes Pkls. 20 1,112 
Gunpowder ... ae an at 983 
Acetic Acid... se i es 351 
Aniline Dyes ... re oe 3,107 
Bamboo and Rattanware a ee 6,339 
Books and Maps ae on i a 18,423 
| 
‘ —. 
Carried forward ... ae See 30,352 
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STATE OF KELANTAN 
1.—Return of Imports into the State of Kelantan during the year 1925 











Articles eats d Quantity Value 
Ciass C—continued $ 
Brought forward ... se wae 30,352 
Ammunition—contd. ( 
Bricks and Tiles 4 wae | ae 13,079 
Brushes and Brushware .. Kae ! ye 1,007 
Cabinetware xs le ; aks 29,972 
Candles a ey ae | ave 2,930 
Cards, Playing a ' sae 1,653 
Carriages and Carriage 
Materials... : a3 | be 2,627 
Cement ee try Casks 5,263 35,444 
Chemicals “ i on | aes 28,091 
Clocks and Watches ane ees soe 9,635 
Coke a an Pkls. 4 233 
Earthenware ... Bes eee 39,133 
Crockery and Porcelain . ine | ce 19,252 
Dentists’ and Druggists’ wf 
Sundries... wes ae 45 
Fancy Goods, Sporting 
Materials and Toys... ie vee 8,694 
Fireworks ee ass oat 4 1,952 
Glass and Glassware nee eae Poa 16,605 
Glass Bottles ... fee ns Ag 2,552 
Hides, Tanned aoe Pkls. 31 1,890 
Hides, Cutting wee bee wat 803 
Indigo, Synthetic a es ee 729 
Jewellery ee a axe 4,022 
Joss Sticks and Joss Paper see 6 16,398 
Lamps and Lampware ... oe 3 33,625 
Leather, Etc., Patent and 
Manufactured— 
Boots and Shoes as we ee 32,162 
Boxes and Trunks __... a acs 8,044 
Carried forward ... “ae bie 340,929 
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STATE OF KELANTAN 
1.—Return of Imports into the State of Kelantan during the year 1926 























Articles pes Quantity ‘Value 
i} 
Crass C—concluded 3 
Brought forward ... aes BBh © 340,929 
| i 
Matches as 5 Cases | 214, tins 3 & 
paekets 8 6,865 
Mats and Mattings a aes 7 19,853 
Methylated Spirit ...| Gallons 157 216 
Musical Instruments ate ae dau 9,751 
Oilman’s Sundries a wes oon 10,368 
Paints and Varnishes... ne nes 19,996 
Paper and Paperware ... re oe 14,374 
Perfumery and Cosmetics a oe 17,508 
Photographic and Cinema- 

tographic Materials... oor ea 41,988 
Ships and Boats eeu iS Tis 18,355 
Shoes and ones: not 

leather d es i ae 14,902 
Soap ae ahs sae ae 20,095 
Toilet Soap ... Sed LS 485 2,037 
Soda oa nee Pkls. 760 7,585 
Stationery... nae me a 19,845 

Tar— 

Coal eet Casks 161 2,450 
Tyres, Rubber ee es age 1 26,842 
Woodenware ... 8 ais i 31,610 

Value of sub-class (c)' i ye | 625.569 
Total Value of Class C | as ; <r 2,154,510 
| 
! ! 
Total Value of Impor [2623,146 
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. H ‘ 
Articles es ed Quantity Value 





CLASS D $ 


D.—Coin and Bullion.— 


Bullion— 
Gold tes oe ts ase 39,611 
Silver oh see se ae 1,052 
Specie— 
Copper Coin ae ees on 1,758 
Gold Coin ... we re es 11,335 


— 


Total Value of Class D ee Be 53,756 
Grand Total Value o 
Imports 28%. Kee et 5,682,902 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


A.—GEOGRAPHICAL 


Geography.—Trengganu is a Malay State on the East 
Coast of the Malay Peninsula lying between the parallels 
of 4° and 5° 55’ North Latitude and the meridians of 102° 
20’ and 103° 30’ East Longitude. It is bordered on the 
North and North-West by Kelantan, on the South and 
South-West by Pahang, and on the East by the China. 
Sea. The inland boundaries follow the watersheds of the 
four main rivers—the Besut, Trengganu, Dungun, and 
Kemaman. 


Its area is about §,500 sq. miles, roughly equal to the 
combined areas of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Sussex and 
Hampshire. 


The configuration of the State is long and narrow—the 
length is approximately 150 miles and the greatest breadth 
55 miles. The Western and inland half of Trengganu is 
mountainous and almost uninhabited. The population is 
concentrated in the eastern half of the State along the river- 
plains and coastal belt. The highest peak is Gunong Batif 


(4.985 ft.). 


z. Rivers.—The country is divided into no less than 
sixteen separate river basins, all of which debouch into the 
China Sea. The Trengganu and Kemaman rivers, the 
most important, can both be entered at suitable stages of 
the tide by sea-going steamers of several hundred tons 
burden; both rivers have bars with a depth of seven feet at. 
low water The bars of the other rivers are impassable to 
other than small craft, but the Besut, Setiu, Dungun and 
Paka are all streams of a respectable size. 


3. Islands—The State includes the Perhentian and 
Redang Island groups (both of which provide good, har- 
bours in all weather) the Kapas Island ten miles South of 


i 
2 
. 


Trengganu (which gives good anchorage in the North-east 


Monsoon), and other smaller islands, of which Pulau Tenggul 
is the largest. 


4. Minerals.—Trengganu is the least opened up of the 
Unfederated States. It is undoubtedly rich in minerals: _ 
tin (lode and alluvial) and wolfram are being worked; grap- 
hite, haematite, magnetite, monazite have. been found. 


B.—HISTORICAL 


5. Early history —The early history of Trengganu is 
obscure. A Chinese monk and traveller, Chao Ju Kua, 
writing about A. D. 1225 mentions Trengganu as subject to 
the Buddhist Kingdom of Palembang in Southern Sumatra; 
and a Javanese work, the “‘Nagarakretagama”’ (A. D. 1365), 
refers to both Trengganu and Dungun as subject to the 
Javanese Empire of Majapahit; neither reference may be 
taken to imply more than a nominal suzerainty. 


6. An early record.—In 1923 a remarkable Malay in- 
scription, dated 702 A. H. (1303 A. D.), was deciphered in 
Trengganu. The stone bearing it was found at Kuala 
Brang, a place 20 miles upstream from Kuala Trengganu, 
and is the fragment of a roughly squared pillar. The 
language of the inscription is Malay (with a strong admixture 
of Sanskrit and few Arabic words) and the script is 
Arabic—a combination for which there is no parallel before 


the year 1468 A. D. The subject of the inscription is the 


Islamic Law of sexual offences. It is far the earliest known 


record of Islam as a State religion in the Malay Peninsula, 
and it suggests the existence of a Muhammadan Kingdom 
in the upper Trengganu river a hundred years before the 
recorded date of the Islamic conversion of Malacca. 


The stone has been placed in Raffles Museum, Singapore. 


7. Recent history—The Ruling House is descended 
from the Johore Bendahara Abdul-hamid, father of Sultan 
Abdul-Jalil Shah of Johore (1707 A. D.). The present 
Ruler, Sultan Sleman Badaru’l-alam Shah, x.c.M.G., is 
twelfth of the line. Pressure from the Siamese was felt early 
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in the eighteenth century, and Sultan Mansur (1730 - 1792) 
- began the sending of a triennial tribute of BUNGA MAS 
(gold and silver filigree flowers) to the King of Siam. In 
1787 and 1791 he applied to Captain Light (founder, in 1786, 
of Penang) for support against them, but throughout the 
nineteenth century the accident of geography and the policy 
of her Rulers made Trengganu the point in the Peninsula 
least touched by either Siamese or British influence. 


8. By Treaty made in 1909 Siam transferred her 
nominal suzerainty to Great Britain, the sending of the 
BUNGA MAS ceased, and a British Agent (with Consular 
powers) was appointed. After amendment of Treaty in 
1919 (following the Report of a Commission of Inquiry) the 
Agent was replaced by a British Adviser, whose advice must 
be asked and acted upon in all matters affecting the general 
administration of the country and all questions other than 
those touching the Muhammadan Religion. 


C.—CLIMATE 


g. Climate.—The North-east Monsoon, lasting from 
November to March, makes a distinct meteorological change 
in respect of temperature wind and rainfall. The rainfall 
chart shows a sharp rise in November and an abrupt fall 
early in the next year. The highest recorded annual rainfall 
on the coast is 165°5 inches; the average rainfall is about 
120 inches. 


In the coastal region the regular sea and land breezes 
modify the heat which is never at any time oppressive, and 
the climate is both pleasant and healthy. The wind of the 
North-east Monsoon is sometimes strong enough hetween 
November and March to close the coast to shipping for 
short periods. 


D.—POPULATION 


10. Fopulation—The population at the Census of 1921 
was 153,705: 77.115 males and 76,650 females. The division 
by race was: Malays 145.523, Chinese 7.246, Indians 211, 
Europeans 34 and other nationalities 751. 
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The chief division by industries was as follows: fishing 
9,350, agriculture 48,344, mining 531, wood’ working 661, 
manufacture of textiles 9,334. 


Note.— 
1 dollar = 2s. 4d. 
1 pikul = 1334 Ibs. 
17 pikuls = approximately 1 ton. ie 
1 kati = 14 Ibs. 
1 tahil = I} Oz. av. : 


Annual Report on the State of Sa 
for the year 1926 


I.—Financial 
A.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


11. Summary.—The revenue collected in A. H. 1344 
(21st July, 1925 to 10th July, 1926) was $1,302,008 against 
‘an original estimate of $1,052,600 and a revised estimate of 
$1,180,000. The expenditure was $1,067,878 against an 

original estimate of $1,134,417 and a revised estimate of 
$1,026,500. 


The figures for the past 7 years are as follows: 





























= . : Excess 
Year Revenue =e endi- | Excess expendi- 
ure revenue 
ture 
A.H. 1338 (1920) ...) 874,674 661,778 | 212,890 sc 
A.H. 1339 (1921) ...) 547,619 | 759,054 or 213,435 
A.H. 1340 (1922) ...| 669,763 858,303 “fe 188,640 
A.H. 1341 (1923) ...! 642,679 788,902 oes 146,223 
A.H. 1342 (1924)... 779,032 | 766,534 | 12,498 os 
A.H. 1343 (1925) ...| 1,007,282 899,475 | 107,807 
A.H. 1344 (1926) _ ...] 1,302,008 | 1,067,878 | 234,130 
REVENUE 


12. Details of Revenue.—The increase of revenue for 
year was $294,726 (292 per cent). A comparative state- 
ment of the revenue under the various headings for 1343 
and 1344 is given below: 

















Heading 1343 1344 | Increase Decrease 
$ $ | $ $ 
1. Farms oe 37,613 52,395 | 14,782 
2. Marine d 20,766 21,237! 471 
~ 3, Chandu & Liquors 255,023 309/047 54,624 
4. Customs s+] 493,348 | 645,809 152,461 
5. Land eee 62,317 111,184 | 48,867 
6. Municipal eS 25,020 29,651 | 4,631 
7. Police aes 10,249 16,949 | 6,700 se 
8. Courts 47,860 36,516}... 11,344 
g. Posts & Telegraphs: 23,193 42,484 ' 19,291 a 
10, Miscellaneous ...| 13,118 16,193 3,075 
11. Land sales a 18,775 19,943 , 1,168 
Total... 1,007,282 | 1,302,008 | 306,070 | 11,344 
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The departments showing the highest percentage of 
increase were Customs 30 per cent, Lands (including Land 
sales) 76 per cent, Police 65 per cent, Posts and Telegraphs 
83 per cent. 


Customs again provided the largest actual increase 
(152,461). The import duties on liquors increased from 
‘$25,020 to $32,442, on kerosine from $22,894 to $29,877, on 
silk and cotton goods from $52,617 to $70,243 and on 
tobacco from $77,581 to $116,680 while the export duty on 
tin-ore increased from $105,015 to $124,026, on rubber from 
$51,620 to $87,433, on copra from $15,599 to $21,300 and on 
other items from $26,934 to $53,924. 


EXPENDITURE 
13. Details of expenditure for the past four years: 








: Estimated 
Headings 1341 1342 1343 1344 1344 
i 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1, H. Hz. the Sultan ++ {| 80,851} 80,700} 82,460 88,355 $1,928 
2. Pensions and Ruling House 

Allowances se | 56,441] 67,724] 74,715) 71,160 77,702 

3... Personal Emoluments  ... | 365,612 | 375,269 | 408,818 461,312 495.054 


4. Other Charges— 
(a) Annually Recurrent | 57,499! 75,874] 88,555 89,113 112,518 
(b) Special Services... 22,115! 14,653} 20,070 51,753 52,845 
5. Miscellaneous «| 63,736} 30,454] 36,045 | 43,459 25,720 
6. Public Works— 
(a) Annually Recurrent | 36.716| 33,324] 44,314 57,938 47,650 





(6) Special Services... | 105,932} 79,351] 96,038 163,415 195,000 
7, Interest on Loan eee oe 9,185] 48,460 41,373 46,000 
Total... | 788,902 | 766,534 | 899,475 | 1,067,878 | 1,134,417 




















The percentage of Personal Emoluments out a total 
expenditure was reduced from 68 per cent in 1342, and 63 
per cent in 1343 to 58 per cent in 1344. 


The distribution of expenditure was as follows: 


’ A.—Personal Emoluments— 
$ Percentage 
Ruler, Ruling House and 


Pensions -... vee 159,515 14°9 
Salaries of Officials we = 461,312 43-2 
B.—Other Charges— : 
Annually Recurrent ee 147,051 13°83 
Special Services ss. 300,000 2grl: 





ee. “1,067,878 | 100° 
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B.—LOANS FOR DEVELOPMENT WORKS 


14. Expenditure on Loan Account.—Of the first Straits 
Settlements Loan account of $1,000,000 for Development 
works $900,000 had been taken by the end of the year. The 
allocation of the Loan and the expenditure in 1341, 1342, 
1343 and 1344 have been as follows: 











Expenditure 
Heading Allocation 
1341 1342 1343 1344 
$ $ $ | $ $ 


I.—Special Public Works 





Salaries oe oe 67,000 one 17,815 19,186} 31,615 
Buildings ee oo 105,000, 11,427] 58,202, 25,773] 25.818 
Plants on ees 55,000 s+ | 40,126 | 14,040 746 
Roads eee oe 381,000 | 34,060} 63,367 139,649 | 123,801 
Telephones .. ea 12,000 ove 703 | 31,017 | 302 


Town Improvement on 10,000 or 1,745! 8,709 | 


Il—Surveys, Trigonometrical 
and Topographical . 75,000 | 542 | 27,529 | 36,320 | 456 


III.—Resumption of Concessions | 295,000 | 234,000| 23,688 14,287) 11,968 





Total... | 1,000,000 280,029 | 233,175 261,086 | 194,706 

















The total amount of this loan expended at the end of 
the year was therefore $968,996 made up as follows: 


$ 
Special Public Works ++» 620,206 
Special Surveys baie ws 64,847 
Resumption of Concessions «+ 283,943 
968,996 


SECOND LOAN 


15. Expenditure account of the Second Loan.—Of the 
Second Straits Settlements Loan of $1,000,000 for Develop- 
ment Works $242,941 had been taken by the-end of the 
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year. The Allocation of the Loan and the expenditure in 
1344 have been as follows: 














. ‘ i Eypenditure 
Head Allocat 
eading ocation | 344 
$$. $ 
T. Special Public Works— 
Personal Emoluments... 100,000 { Sa 
Roads me ae 40,000 , 89,782 
Telephones .. esd 40,000 |; Se 
Il. Surveys ae reel 15,000 2,019 
III. Resumption of Concessions ... | 150,000 | 150,000 
IV. Miscellaneous... 2 25,000 | 1,140 
Total ..., 1,000,000 | 242,941 





It will be seen that more has been spent on works to 
be paid from Loan Accounts than has been borrowed from 
the Straits Government. In all $1,211,937 had been spent 
at the end of 1,344, of which $900,000 has been taken from 
the Straits Settlements and $312,000 has been advanced 
from Revenue Account. 


C.—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


16. Assets and Liabilities —The financial position at the 
end of 1344 was as follows. The figures for 1343 are given 
for comparison. 

















< £4 ae 
23.| 38+ #3.| £3, 
Liabilities MES aS Assets MEX | Mas 
saa eBn ego ean 
ON ON ON ON 
$ $ $ $ 
$. S. Loan . | 850,000 900,000 | Cash in Rank and 
| Treasuries wee | 199,134 146,598 
Deposits .. | 82,678] 202,064 
Advances see | 51,072 59,065 
Due to Revenue | 
account o account; Loans «| 16,271 339,492 
of Loan Works ... | she 312,000 
Cash in Transit ...' 1,000 
i Excess of Liabilities; 
j over As;ets ++ | 665,201 868,909 
Totals -.. ; 932,678 | 1,414,064 Totals... | 932,678 | 1,414,064 
i i 
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II.—Trade, Agriculture and Industries 


A.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


17. Total Tradc.—Details for the year 1926 are given in 
Appendix B, The total trade of the State for the year is 
recorded to have been as follows, the 1925 figures being 
given for comparison: 


1925 1926 
$ $ 
Imports ++ 3,445,950 5,915,560 
Exports .. 6,962,280 8,052,391 


making the total value of the Trade of the State $13,967,951. 
The excess of the value of the Exports over the Imports 
was $2,136,831. 


18. It is certain that these figures are not accurate. It 
has not been possible to obtain the services of a staff either 
sufficiently capable or sufficiently large to deal with the 
work of the Trade Registry and there have been so many 
more important calls on the time of the European Officers 
stationed in Trengganu that the supervisory and con- 
-structive work needed by this department has not yet been 
performed. 


19. Comparative figures for 1925 and 1926 are given 


below in the case of the more important articles imported 
from Singapore. - 


1925 1926 
Articles Value ~ Value 
: $ $ 
Sugar... ss. 203,740 215,335 
Tinned milk se 71,794 83,498 
Tobacco, Cigars, and 
Cigarettes s+ 281,504 330,420 
Cotton stuffs ss 576,362 465,041 
Petroleum ves 110,243: 146,413... 
Silk and silk fabrics 810,946 439,262 
Liquors «. 46,458. 53,259 
Motor cars 53,876 140,184 
Machinery © + 44,137 59,503 
Rice wee oa —_— 1,227,728 


Silks and silk fabrics —This decrease is almost certainly 
due to the fact that the price of sarongs has gone down 
in Singapore and therefore a lesser quality of silk is imported 
with which to make sarongs. More is said on this subject 
later on the paragraph on industries, 
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The rice figures recorded for 1925 are not given for 
comparison as they are not considered sufficiently accurate. 


20. The principal Exports from Trengganu to all 
countries were as follows: 


1925 1926 

Articles Value Value 

$ $ 

Copra ++ 337,329 427,564 
Dried fish «1,181,710 970,059 
Tin-ore w+ 1,348,963 1,167,752 
Wolfram ea 110,320 40,309 
Haematite “os 79,204 349,864 
Para Rubber w+ 2,434,286 2,975,455 
Gambier at 39,491 56,208 
Areca-nuts ss 303,907 253,301 
Puresilk sarongs .... 555,417 524,926 
Half silk sarongs 504,599 342,405 


21. The export of haematite shows a very large increase 


and there are also substantial increases for copra, para 
rubber and gambier. It is discouraging, though, that all the 
other articles show a decrease. This is largely due to the 
exceptionally severe weather experienced at the end of the 


year which caused great destruction of property and 
interfered with sea traffic. 


B.—MINES 


22. Export of ore.—The following table gives the 
mineral exports for the last five years: 





| 
TIN-ORE | 











| WOLFRAM-ORE TRON-ORE 
Year | 7 
Pikuls Value Pikuls | Value , Tons | Value 
Ra ce oh lin te ee LAV ae fee eae 
bee $ $ 
1921 a 6,711 | 346,101 180 3,600 sos 
1922 Be 7,240 | 356,167 | 2,924 | 44,400 | - 
1923... 7,955 | 482,172 | 4,700 | 85,110 . 
1924 «2! 9,701 | 739,111 | 2,909 | 43,050 | see 
1925... 16,178 l 1,283,486 1,294 | 20,326 | 7,690 69,204 





1926... 12,816 1,167,751 


i 








1,995 | 40,369 45,511 | 349.864 





23. Freda Tin Mining Company.—This Company 
produced 3,218 pikuls of ore. The labour force was 95 and 
in addition contract labour was employed. The Manager 
was Mr. W. H. Martin with one European Assistant. It 
is a lode mine and work was carried on over an area of 
1,000 acres out of a total area of about 2,500 acres. 


The health of the labour force was very fair during 
the year. : 


24. Bundi Tin Dredging Company.—This is an alluvial 
mine worked by a bucket dredge. The output fell from 
5,532 pikuls in 1925 to 3,490 pikuls in 1926. Mr. G. E. Poor 
is Manager and there are four European Assistants. A 
Surveyor is also employed by the Company. The labour 
force numbers 342 of which 168 are Chinese, 114 Malays 
and 60 Indians. 


The construction of another dredge in the adjoining 
valley of Cheneh is in hand, and it is hoped that mining 
operations will be started during 1927. 


25. Other tin mines.—Details of other tin mines are as 
follows: 











f mi | @utput Labour | Nature 
Name of mine hoe ~| force | of mine 
| 1925 | 1926 

: Pikuls | Pikuls | 
Sungei Ayam s+-{ 1,305} 1,090 | 304 |Lodeand 
: \ | alluvial 
Kajang Kemaman Tin, Ltd.) 2,319 | 2,280 | 70 | Lode 

| 
Tebak Tin Fields, Ltd. .. | 732 505. 120 jLodeand 

: alluvial 





26. Wolfram.—The New Chenderong Wolfram Mines, 
Kemaman, produced 1,989 pikuls of wolfram-ore and 9 
pikuls of tin-ore. The labour force was 60; only 200 acres 
out of a total area of 1,150 were worked. 


27. Iron Mines.—The Nanyo Kogyo Koshi Company 
have been working a mine of manganese and iron-ore at 
Machang Sa’tahun in Kemaman district. They employ a 
labour force of 400 and exported during 1926, 45,510 tons 
of ore to Japan. This is a great increase in the amount 
exported in 1925, which was only 7,690 tons. The area of 
the mine is 514 acres. 


28. Géneral.—There were 129 applications for Prospec- 
ting Licetice during the year of which 90 were approved. 
Twenty-eight of these were at Kemaman and 38 at Dungun. 
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Prospecting for tin-ore by the Kuhara Mining Company at 
Bukit Besi, Paka, was carried on under prospecting licence 
with favourable results and it is anticipated that the Company 
will apply for a lease over this area. Difficulty was ex- 
perienced in obtaining adequate plans from applicants 
showing the area over which they wished to prospect and a 
considerable number of applications were refused because 
plans were not sufficiently clear. 


There were 98 leases on the rent roll, the total area 
alienated for mining at the end of the year being 9,190 acres. 


C.—AGRICULTURE 


29. The only estates of any size in the country are those 
of the Kretai Plantations. The 1926 Returns of these two 
Companies are as follows: 


























Acreage 
ule Labour 
Owners betes Cultivation fares Output 
Total | Planted | 
e Ibs. 
East Asiatic Rubber Estates,| 4,513 | 4,295 | Rubber 829 | 1,244,702 
Ltd. 
nuts 
East Asiatic Industri og| 3,925 | 3,831 | 3,658 acres 134 | 1,059,340 
Planting Kompagni coconuts 
173 Rubber; 
| 





The above export of rubber represents a percentage of 
34 per cent of the total rubber export. 


Mr H. EncperG is Manager of both companies and 
there are 8 Danish Assistants in the rubber estate and one 
in the coconut estate. 


30. Sungei Pinang Estate-—The only other estate of- 
importance is the Sungei Pinang Estate, Kemaman. The 
area of the estate is 500 acres of which 450 acres are planted 
with rubber. The output of the estate was 375 pikuls and 
the labour force numbered 4o. Mr. Lim Cuoon Kuat is the 
Manager. 


D.—FISHERIES AND INDUSTRIES 


31. Fisheries.—The fishing season for 1926 was again 
rather below the average. Five thousand two hundred and 
forty tons of dried fish valued at $945,633 were exported to 
Singapore compared with 5,058 tons (valued at $843,338) in 
1925, ; 
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32. Industries —Trengganu has always been famous for 
its sarongs. In 1925 the value of the sarongs (silk, 
mixed silk and cotton) exported amounted to over 
$1,000,000 and in 1926 amounted to $867,331. This 
decrease is said to be due to the settlement of skilled 
Trengganu weavers in Johore Baharu, Batu Pahat and Muar, 
who have captured a part of the Singapore market. A 
reduction in price has thereby been caused which leads to a 
decreased output on the part of those workers who remain 
in Trengganu. 


E.—SHIPPING 


33. Shipping.—Except during the North-east Monsoon 
(November to March), the steamers of the Siam Steam 
Navigation Company Limited, plying between Singapore and 
Bangkok call weekly on both “up”? and ‘‘down” trips at 
Kuala Trengganu, Kretai and Kemaman. 


The same Company also run throughout the year two 
small steamers the s.s. Boribat (352 tons) and the s.s. Asdang 
(405) tons both of which can enter the Trengganu and 
Kemaman rivers during the Monsoon except when very 
high seas are running. The Boribat made 33 trips 
between Singapore and Trengganu during the year and the 
Asdang which came new into the run in 1926 made 34 trips. 
The round trips for the steamers which go to Besut and 
Bachok (in Kelantan) takes about 9 days. 


The s.s. Hong Ho (248 tons) made 38 trips to Trengganu 
and the s.s. Quorra (189 tons) also made 38 trips. The 
s.s, Mersing made 31 trips to Kemaman only. These three 
steamers are owned by a Chinese Company. 


Pulau Kapas, a rocky island 12 miles South-east of 
Kuala Trengganu gives excellent shelter during the Monsoon. 
to local trading ships. 


34. In addition to the above, there is a very fair trade 
and passenger traffic along the coast by motor boats in the 
fine weather. 


Tt1.—Administration and Legislation 
A—STATE COUNCIL 


35. State Council—The State Council met on 55 
occasions during the year. During the month oi Ramthan 
3 of these meetings were held at night time. The Council 
consists of 13 Malay members and the British Adviser. 
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36. Legislation.—The following Enactments were passed 
during the year: 


(1) Liquors (Amending) Enactment 

(2) Prevention of Crimes Enactment 

(3) Concessions Enactment 

(4) Registration of Births and Deaths Enactment 
(5) Land Enactment 

(6) Vagrancy Enactment 

(7) Ruling House Allowances Enactment. 


Of these the most important were the Land Enactment 
and the Ruling House Allowances Enactment. 


By the first a simple code, based largely on that in force 
in the Federated Malay States was introduced to deal inter 
alia with alienation, town lands, small and large areas of 
country land and registration of title and all dealings there- 
with. The important provision too was enacted that all 
lands in the State became liable to the payment of rent. 


By the Ruling House Allowances Enactment, allowances 
on.a sliding scale, varying with the State Revenue were 
fixed for members of the Ruling House up to the time when 
the Revenue reaches $2,500,000. 


Twelve Regulations (Peraturan) were passed. the most 
important of which were those dealing with the establishment 
of definite Muhammadan Burial Grounds in Kuala 
Trengganu. Buildings By-Laws (also Kuala Trengganu) 
and a Scheme for Chintings (Revenue Officers) salaries. 


Fifty-eight Proclamations (Ishtahar) were published. 


The revision of ‘General Orders’”’ which was carried out 
by a Special Committee was completed and approved by the 
Government during the year. 


B.—CONCESSIONS 


37. Concessions—Two of the remaining three Con- 
cessions were resumed during the year, i. e. those belonging 
to His Highness the Sultan at Jabor, on the borders of 
Pahang, and to Tengku Maimunah, at Paka. Both these 
were very important areas totalling nearly 230 sq. miles 
and the price paid nearly S200.000, thoush a great drain 
on the country’s finances, will prove in time to be money 
well spent. 
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C.—DISTRICTS 


38. Districts —The Revenue and Expenditure figures for 
the 8 districts for the last 4 years are shown below. Separate 
figures for the districts of Kemasik, Kretai and Paka are 
only available for the last two years, before which they 
were administered as one district by the present State 
Commissioner. 























REVENUE 

Name of District 1341 1342 |° 1343 1344 

$ $ ¢ | os 
Kemaman _... see | 68,510] 101,377, 163,073] 326,269 
Kemasik Bab (36.407; 58,155 
Kretai sae ... | >53.350] 77,306 |< 36.199] 55,462 
Paka vex sess [3 L17,053| 19,475 
Dungun ee .. | 11687] 17.675) 25,560; 30,089 
Marang nt es 14.923] 15,852|} 21,091] 25,165 
Kuala slic fi ay) 2,838 5,082 8,080! 14,980 
Besut ne «| 36,159] 42,602] 49,043] 75.283 
Total ... | 187,467] 259,984! 356,506| 604,878 





These figures are exclusive of chandu revenue which is 
all credited to Kuala Trengganu and, up to 1343, of duty on 
tin which also appeared under Kuala Trengganu. 























EXPENDITURE 
Expenditure (exclusive of Public Works). 
Name of District 1341 1342 | 1343 1344 
ts 1 
$ $$! $ | § 
Kemaman _... «| 23,90t]. 24, 588. 28, zi 37,553 
Kemasik an a i 5756! 7,697 
Kretai te ... | $20,810] 18,494:< 6,004} 6,923 
Paka we aCe (Ll §,243! | 6,164 
Dungun Bs nes 6,832 5.264. 6,807 | 7,387 
Marang ae ae 7-478 6,710) 7,195 7,347 
Kuala Brang.. os ae 3.509 3,832 | 4-680 5,109 
Besut a ...| 18,100] 19148, 20.084] 20,775 
Total ...| 80,630} 78,037! 83,904 | 98,935 
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THE EASTERN DIVISION OF THE STATE 
(JEJAHAN TIMOR) 

39. The Eastern Division of the State (Jejahan Timor) 
which includes the districts of Kernaman, Kemasik, Kretai, 
Paka and Dungun continued under the administration of a 
State Commissioner, Dato’ Jaya Perxasa, residing at Kema- 
man, while Mr. J. V. CowciLz continued to act as Assistant 
Adviser. 

40. The revenue for this division rose from $278,292 in 
1343 to $458,361 in 1344, but it must be borne in mind that 
the Export duty on tin has hitherto been shown under Kuala 
Trengganu. Naturally the principal increase was shown by 
the Customs revenue which rose from $118,260 in 1343 to 
$247,389. The Land revenue also rose from $3,807 in 1343 
to $25,231 in 1344. 

41. There are three Courts in Kemaman. The Joint 
Court consisting of the Assistant Adviser and State Com- 
missioner with powers: equivalent to the Supreme Court, 
Trengganu, Magistrate’s Court and the Kathi’s Court. The 
Joint Court dealt with 35 Criminal cases during the year and 
10 Civil cases. The Magistrate’s Court dealt with 164 Cri- 
minal and 149 Civil cases. 

42. Public Works:—About 5 miles were added to the 
Ayer Puteh Road during the year. A new Customs House 
was completed and also a telephone line to Ayer Puteh. 

The Malay School was moved to a new building on 
25-10-44. This school is under a Malay teacher trained at 
Tanjong Malim. One hundred and twenty-eight pupils are 
on the register. 

43. Other Districts.—The Districts of Marang and Kuala 
Brang showed fair progress, and Besut increased its revenue 
(largely by means of land alienation which may prove unfor- 
tunate when settlement takes place) from $49,000 to over 
$75,000. 

44. The important appointment of Assistant Adviser, 
Besut, approved in 1925, remained unfilled during the year. 


IV.—Departments 


I.—-CUSTOMS, CHANDU AND MARINE 


45. Revenue.—The Superintendent of the Joint Depart- 
ment (Dato’ Sri Andika Raja) reports the collection of 
revenue as follows :— : 


AH. A-H. AH. 
“ 1242 1343 | 1344 
.§ $ $ 
Customs... ss 373,138 493.348 645,809 


Chandu and Liquors 244,513 255,023. + 309,647 - 
Marine... ee 517,270 20,766 21,236 
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Expenditure-—Expenditure on these departments amount- 
ed to $54,918 of which $47,052 was for salaries and $7,866 
for Other Charges. 


46.—Chandu.—Of the total $309,647 (Chandu and Li- 
quors) $7,129 was on account of Liquors against $7,217 in 
1343. 

The consumption of prepared opium was 37,769 tahils 
(27,703 tahils in 1343) an increase due to immigration of the 
Chinese labour. The stocks in hand at the end of the year 
were 3,659 tahils. The system of retailing prepared opium 
by Government officials is now in operation everywhere save 
in a few distant places impossible to supervise. 


47. Revenue.—The Customs Revenue collected during 
the year amounted to $645,809 as against $493,348 collected 
in the year A. H. 1343, an increase of $152,461 (31%). 

The revenue was made up of duties on Imports 
$275,523 and on Exports $370,286. 


The principal items were as follows :— 























Import Duties Export Duties 
1343 | 1344 | | 1343 | 1344 
| } —< 
, §$ $ $ $ 
| 
Liquors aoe | 25,020; 32,442 | Tin-ore +| 105,015 | 124,026 
Kerosene 22,394 | 29.877 | Iron-ore oe 23,376 
Silk and cotton goods 52,617 | 70,243 | Dried fish 68.060} 59,384 
Tobacco «| 77,531 | 116.680 | Kubber ++! 51,620] 87,433 
Matches -| 19,474 | 22,811 | Copra w| 15,599] 21,300 
Other dutiable articles | 1,996 3.470 | Jungle Produce... 9,962 8 859 
Betel Nut +! 16,776) 15,360 
| Other items ae’ 26,934} 53,924 
Total 199,582 | 275,523 Total ... | 293,766 | 373,662 














The rubber ‘export duty was increased from 2 to 3 cents 
per pound with effect from the 1oth of Jemadi’l-akhir (25th 
December, 1925). 

Of “other items” the duty on iron-ore prought in 
$23,376. 

Owing to a very poor fishing season the export duty on 
fish fell by 12%. 

The new Customs Office and Wharf at Kemaman were 
completed during the year. 

48 Marme.—The revenue collected amounted to $21,236, 
against $20,766 in 1343. There would doubtless have been 


a latge increase had not the strict quarantine regulations, 
which had to be enforced at the end of the year in consequence 
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of the serious outbreak of Cholera in Siam, considerably 
diminished the volume of the trade (principally rice carried 
in native craft) which is normally at its height at this season. 

There were 149 large and 783 small native craft on the 
Shipping Register at the end of the year. 


2.—DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS AFFAIRS 


49. Department of Religious Affairs —The expenditure 
for the year was $23,595 the revenue of the department was 
$4,810 (Registration of Muhammadan Marriages and 
Divorces $3,934 Licensing of Wakils (Pleaders) $876). 

The number of marriages registered in Kuala Trengganu 
was 3,807 of divorces 2,589 and of reconciliations 543. 

Two hundred and fifty-six cases or inquiries were dis- 
posed of in the Kathi’s Court in Kuala Trengganu in 1344. 


3-—THE PRINTING OFFICE 


50. The Printing Office —The expenditure during the 
year was $5,100 as against $4,863 in 1343. It has not yet 
proved possible to replace the old machinery which is not 
capable of dealing with all the work required. It is hoped 
to build a new Printing Office during 1927. 


4.—LAND OFFICE 


st. Land Office-—Mr. J. E. Kempe who had been in 
Trengganu since February, 1923, as Commissioner of Lands 
and Mines left in March, 1926, on furlough, being relieved 
by Major G. M. Kipp, M.c. 

The total revenue collected for 1344 was $131,126. The 
figures for the previous 3 year’s are as follows: — 


1341 1342 1343 
$ $ $ 
22,767 49,804 81,168. 


Of last years total, premium on agricultural land 
amounted to $16,637 and premium on mining land amounted 
to $3,523. 

52. Details of collections under each heading of revenue 
and for each district may be seen in Appendix C. The Com- 
missioner points out however that this statement is not 
altogether reliable as some districts have not accurately 
differentiated between survey and settlement fees. 

53. The expenditure in the Commissioner’s Office tor 
1344 was $46,778, of which $20,343 was for Personal Emolu- 
ments. Except for the salaries of a few Settlement Officers 
and Forest Guards there is as yet no purely Land Office pro- 
vision in the districts, such work as is done there being 
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carried out by the District Officer and his clerks. Payments 
for Settlement and Survey work undertaken has been made 
from the Commissioner’s Office. 


54. Mining.—The total revenue collected in 1344 was 
$13,193. The decrease of premium on mining lands from 
$11,300 in 1343 to $3,523 in 1344 is accounted for by the fact 
that the figures for 1343 were enhanced by the clearing up- 
of outstanding premium not paid for previous years on issue 
of new lease after survey: the 1344 figure is small because 
of 15 applications for Mining Leases submitted in 1344, none 
had been issued and the premium will be credited early in 
1345. 

55. One hundred and twenty-nine applications for Pro- 
specting Licences were issued during the year and 90 were 
approved. The figures tor the last five years are as below: 


Year Applications Issued 
1340 es It 5 
1341 és 10 5 
1342 oe 79 52 
1343 an 115 72 
1344 a 129 90 


Prospecting by the Kuhara Mining Company at Bukit 
Besi, Paka, continued with favourable results and it is antici- 
pated that the Company will apply for a lease over this area. 
There were 98 leases in the rent rolls at the end of the year 
as compared with 46 in 1343 and 28 in 1342. 


AGRICULTURE 


56. Agriculture.—The revenue increased in all districts 
except Kretai where however the decrease had been estimated 
for. 


57. The applications by districts were as follows :— 


No. of No. Area 
applications approved approved. 

acres 

Kuala Trengganu ... 357 124 2,882 
Kuala Brang ws = 642 451 1,772 
Marang sm » B95 371 1,447 
Kemaman w — 196 33 2,629 
Kemasik ve RH 214 1,164 
Kretai_... ee 23 23 79 
Paka ay we 136 104 386 
Dungun ee 68 54 286 


Besut... ne —_ 1,155 5,281 
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58. Settlement of 6,906 lots was made in the Kuala 
Trengganu District. Up to the beginning of 1344 only 7,821 
had been settled in this district. Settlement started in Paka 
on 10 Ramthan 1344 and to the end of the year 183 lots had 
been settled. 


Settlement has not yet been started in the remaining 
districts. 


59. Forcsts.—The total revenue collected in 1344 was 
$12,443 as against $11,995 in 1343. Three thousand three 
hundred and ninety-one dollars was collected in Forest Reve- 
nue at Kuala Brang where most of the padi cultivation is padi 
huma planted on State Land, under passes issued to fell 
secondary jungle. 


60. There are Forest Guards in each district: as a rule 
these are without training and are recruited locally. They 
inspect small applications, and do a certain amount of clerical 
work and issue notices of all sorts. 


61. Two concessions were granted, one for collection 
of damar and one for working rotan. Little or no work was 
done. : 


Considerable demand was shown at the end of the year 
for permission to tap jelutong and export had commenced. 


5.—SURVEYS 


62. Major C. E. Bone was Superintendent of Surveys 
during the whole of the year. 


Apart from the advanced computers, draftsmen and 
surveyors required at once, apprentices are taken on and 
trained. At the end of 1344 several of the apprentices had 
made excellent progress. 


By the end of the year, the Mukims of Losong, Gelugor 
Raja, Chabang Tiga, Bukit Besar and Telemong had all 
been plotted up. Extracts for the greater part of Losong, 
Gelugor Raja and Chabang Tiga had been passed to the 
Land Office. 


Three hundred and sixteen requisitions for survey were 
received and 56 were completed. 


63. The Superintendent of Surveys reports that the bulk 
of the preliminary organising systematising and staffing was 
complete by the end of the year and that with the ground- 
work now done the end of 1345 should see this Department 
in normal stride. 


6—PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


64. Expenditure.—The total expenditure of the Depart- 
ment in 1344 was $527,730 divided as follows: — 

















Revenue} Loan '! Total Percen- 
account | account . tage 
$ $ $ 
Personal Emoluments ...| 33,156} 31,615] 64,771] 122 
Annually Recurrent | 56,912 tee §6,912| 108 
Special Services s+» | 163,442] 242,605! 406,047; 77°0 
Total... | 253,510 | 274,220] 527,730) 100°0 














65. In anew country such as Trengganu this very large 
percentage of Special Service works necessarily involves a 
large amount of departmental work. Quick progress with 
public works is severely prejudiced by the absence of 
reliable contractors. 


66. Buildings.—The following buildings which had been 
commenced before the end of 1343 were completed during 
the year: 


Government Offices ... Jajahan Kuala Trengganu 
School, Chabang Tiga ” ” ” 
School, Kuala Brang ... eS ares ae 
State | Commissioner’s 

Quarters ... Jajahan Timor 
Customs Jetty, Kema- 

man... : i - 


The principal works and pulldiaee begun and completed 
during the year were: 


Enlarging Land Office .. Kuala Trengganu 
Enlarging Public Works Office a " 

Ice Plant 3 95 
Goal Barracks (Bengali Warders) os 7 
Customs Office, Chukai ... Kemaman 


Enlarging Rest House 
Halting Bungalow, Ayer Putehi Taishan Timor. 
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67. The following works were well in hand at the end 
of the year: 


Quarters for Commissioner of 


Police ise .. Kuala Trengganu 
Market... © ... Chabang Tiga 
P. W. D. Motor Barge .. Kuala Trengganu 
' Police Post ... Jerong 
P. W. D. Office and Store... Kemaman 
Government Offices .. Dungun 
” ” .. Marang 
Rest House, Kampong Raja ... Besut 
Assistant Adviser’s Quarters .... Kemaman 
School and Teachers’ oe 
Orderly Room ve Kuala Trengganu. 


68. Roads.—Work was SoRenel: on the Bukit Payong 
and Bukit Jong Roads throughout the year. Great diff- 
culty was experienced in obtaining suitable timber for road 
bridges and progress was on the whole disappointing on 
both roads. 


Work was continued on the Chukai to Ayer Puteh Road 
in Kemaman and satisfactory progress was made on it as 
also on the Kampong Raja to Kelantan Boundary Road. 


69. Paths.—The Chendering-Marang and Chendering- 
Bukit Payong paths were completed during the year. Work 
was slow on the path from Bukit Payong to Kuala. Brang. 


70. Miscellancowus.—Work was continued on the Treng- 
ganu Town suburb throughout the year. At the latter end 
of the year it was decided to fill the whole area which will 
delay completion, but will make an enormous difference to 
the value and amenities of the area. 


71. Surveys of road traces were made, most of the work 
being in connection with the main trunk road from Kuala 
Trengganu to the Kelantan Boundary. The whole length 
of this trace is now settled. 


72. The saw-mill has run well throughout the year but 
is far too small to cope with Departmental needs. 


73. The supply of local timber deteriorated during the 
year. 


74. The branch P. W. D. Offices at Kemaman and 
Besut proved very successful and it is proposed to extend 


their scope and run them on the lines of an F. M. S. 
P. W. D. Office in 1345. 


75. The P. W. D. staff was greatly strengthened, 
through the good offices of the F. M. S. Government by 
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seconding to Trengganu in May of Mr. W. W. Davipson 
as Executive Engineer. 


Mr. D. H. Larptaw was in charge of the Department 
throughout the year (1344). 


7.—JUDICIAL 
A.—COURTS 


76. Courts.—The statement of work performed by all 
the Courts of Trengganu is shown in Appendix D. 


The revenue from the Conrts for the year amounted to 
$30,517 as compared with $47,859 in 1343. 
The expenditure was as follows :— 


$ 
Court of Appeal eee we. 2,803 
Supreme Court ... it se. 10,17} 
Civil Magistrate fee we 4,263 
Criminal Magistrate ae see 4,843 


B.—PRISON 


77. Prison.—There is only one prison in the State 
Situated at Kuala Trengganu. The building is not satis- 
factory and when funds permit a rew building will be erected 
further away from the Town. 


The records of admission and discharge were : — 








a5 a 3 fa | g ae 
eoo| 3 Ps | 3 14 gos 
ao (gan) se Bees, as at gan 
62s| 8 | #2 | $8 | 88 | o Bs 
z = a a7 3 A z 

| | f 

{ \ 
Males eae | 116 | xr7q¢ | 181] .. 19 go 
Females eh art” atx 10s |? ae 

| 7 

Total... | T17| 185 | I91 | 19 92 

















78. Health of Prison.—An epidemic of Beri-beri in the 
early part of the year was responsible for most of the deaths. 
On the advice of the Medical Officer, the scale of diet was 
‘revised (‘‘unhusked’’ rice being substituted for polished). 
It is satisfactory to report that there has only been 1 death 
since the new scale of diet was put into operation. 


79. Extra-Mural work.—Ten thousand four hundred and 
fifty-three days of extra-mural work were performed princi- 
pally for the Public Works Department. 
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8.—EDUCATION 


80. Vernacular Schools.—The return for the last 5 years 
were : — 





wo | #8 |28e/|oee| So 8 a 

B | 2E 488) 4% <72) § 

1340... F 10 13 4 536 | 385 | 72 
134I wwe} 32 13 ? 774 | 684| 88 
1342 ee sel 12 14 10 905 | 748] 83 
1343 we ee 12 15 Ir |1,092 | 833] 76 
13440 wee soe! ergs ale S07 EXT 966 | 725 | 75 

l 























Two new schools were opened during the year one at 
Duyong Besar in Kuala Trengganu District on 12-11-44, and 
one at Kijal, Kemasik, on 2-12-44. 


81. The course provided for special instruction to boys 
who have passed Standard IV and wished to enter Govern- 
ment service was continued but there was a further drop tn 
average attendance from 14 out of 22 boys in 1343 to II out 
of 32 in 1344. 

82. English School_—In the English School at Kuala 
Trengganu the number of pupils increased from 38 in 1343 
to 40 in 1344. The average attendance increased slightly 
from 53% to 60%. 


83. The English night school for clerks at Kuala 
Trengganu was closed on 1-5-1344, but that at Kemaman 
was continued. Nine out of ten clerks attended. 


84. Tengku Att eldest son of His Highness the Sultan 
and ABDULRAHMAN, son of the State Commissioner, Kema- 
man, were at the Malay College Kuala Kangsar during the 
year. 


85. The 6 Trengganu boys studying at King Edward 
VII School at Taiping, all sons of Trengganu Chiefs o¢ 
officials, received good reports both in regard to their work 
and to their activities as Scouts and at football. 


86. There were 9 boys at the Sultan Idris College Tan- 
jong Malim in course of training as Vernacular Schoot 
Teachers. The three first boys sent passed out in 1344 and 
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obtained posts as teachers in Trengganu. The steady supply 
of trained teachers from Tanjong Malim should go far to 
improve Vernacular education in Trengganu which is on a 
very low level of efficiency. On 17-10-44 two more boys 
were sent to the College making the number there up to 
eight. 


87. The cost exclusive of new buildings of the Education 
Department for the last five years was as follows: — 


Year $ 
1340 dhe a «+ 73999 
1341 oe é .- 10,604 
1342 oy; 2 ss 15,300 
1343 ae ae se 21,355 
1344 a es we. 22,203 


Schools and Teachers quarters were erected at Kema- 
man, Chabang Tiga and Kuala Brang during the year at a 
total cost of $12,300. 


88. The Department was in charge of the CHE MOHAMED 
Kasstm BIN Hussein during the year assisted by Wan 
Dacanc. As both these officers have more than they caa 
perform in the Audit Office the cause of Education suffered, 
In 1345 a whole time officer was put in charge of Education 
and considerable improvement may be expected. 


CHINESE EDUCATION 


89. Chinese School_—The number of pupils on the roll 
of the Wee Hin School in Kuala Trengganu was 122 boys 
and 20 girls, as compared with 112 and 22 girls in 1343. The 
school has a staff of six teachers including the Principal 
Mr. Liana Tsen SHEN. The languages taught are Chinese 
(Mandarin dialect) and English. 


The School is maintained by voluntary subscription of 
the Chinese community. In connection with it there is a 
troop of 41 Boy Scouts with a drum and fife band under the 
Scoutmastership of Mr. E. H. Yap who has been officially 
appointed by the Commissioner of Boy Scouts for Malaya 


A smaller schobd! is maintained also in Kemaman. 
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9—POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 


‘90. Postal returns.—The Postal Returns for the years 
1922-1926 are given below: 











INWARD 
3 
oy 3 3 s Letters 
Years Be g 3 
ee Py 7A ae ae 5 
we Service | Paid | Unpaid 
1922 ....| 2,644 1,097 | 12,217 3,133 | 21,978 2,409 
1923 «. 1,882 1,403 | 14,254 2,524 | 21,801 1,209 
1924 ...| 4,206 1,675 | 18,569 4,381 | 35,650 1,278 
1925 ...| 4,893 | 1,826 | 25,098 | 10,387 | 38,174 914 
1926 ... 7,088 3,599 | 47,013 | 27,392 | 77,813 1,722 
1 
OUTWARD 
1922 ...| 3,443 356 1,101 5,708 | 12,527 957 
1923 « 2,829 494 810 3,791 | 13,148 623 
1924 ...| 2,565 175 1,049 8,830 8,706 316 . 
1925 ...| 5,083 1,129 7,217 | 13,451 | 28,370 1,066 
1926 ...| 8.969 1,486 8,083 | 28,685 | 57,079 2,444 























These figures show a further great increase in postal 
activity for 1926 as against 1925 which latter year again 
showed an extraordinary increase over former years. 


The revenue was $22,280 against $22,214 collected in 
1343. The expenditure was $17,379. 


gi. The telegraph and telephone lines were maintained 
by the Public Works Department at an additional expen- 
diture of $8,130 as against $2,773 in 1,343. 
The return of telegrams is as follows :— 
Class of Telegrams 


Service Government Paid 
Inward «1,800 1,003 5,189 
Outward ee 947 1,334 4,043 


92. The value of Money Orders issued was $85,221 and 
of Money Orders paid $34,586. 
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10.—TOWN BOARD KUALA TRENGGANU 
93. Revenue and Expenditure were as follows :— 
1341 1342 1343 1344 


$ $ $ $ 
Revenue wee 13,713 15,256 15,889 18,438 
Expenditure =... 14,117 13,897 16,964 18,086 


It is satisfactory to note that the revenue now very 
nearly equals the expenditure. No Government officer pays 
any municipal assessment on the house he occupies. 


94. Funds have not yet permitted Kuala Trengganu 
being provided with a suitable water supply. 


95. The business portion of the Town is now in course 
of being surveyed and it is hoped that once back lanes have 
been laid out it will be possible to introduce a conservancy 
system. 


11.—HEALTH AND CLIMATE 
A.—MEDICAL 


96. Medical Department.—Dr. N. H. Harrison re- 
mained in’charge of the Department as Medical Officer during 
the year. 


Haji SuLAIMAN BIN NAaSURDIN was appointed acting 
Assistant Surgeon in charge of the Town Dispensary on 
Ist August, 1926 and filled this post throughout the year. 


The cost of the Department exclusive of buildings was 
$31,388 in 1,344 as against $25,425 in 1,343, the financial year 
of the department following the Mohamedan calendar. 


The revenue was $890 from sale of medicines and 
Hospital fees. 


97. Public Health—The prevailing diseases recorded 
during the year are given as follows: — 


1925 1926 
Intestinal worms re wee 4,274 1,396 
Skin Diseases mes .. 3,654 1,578 
Yaws aon eo 2,963 4,828 
Digestive Me wee 2,119 1,641 
Fever unspecified ae 1,526 1,236 
Influenza ne we 1,194 831 
Malaria wee 294 1,007 


Diseases of the respiratory system 287 400 
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The small Medical Department is able to deal only with 
a very limited proportion of the population but the above 
figures may be taken to represent the relative incidence of 
the various common diseases in the State. 


98. The Medical Officer makes the following remarks: 


“General Diseascs.—Skin diseases occupy a promi- 
nent position in the list of general diseases. The tinea 
group is largely responsible. Hygiene is practically 
unknown amongst the native and only a persistent 
educational campaign carried out under the direction of 
a health department will reduce the incidence of these 
diseases. 


99. Beri-beri occurs in the towns along the seaboard 
where the majority of natives subsist on polished rice. It 
is rarely met with in the interior where the natives grow 
their own paddy and mill it by hand. 


The seasonal incidence of this disease is remarkable and 
‘corresponds closely to the period of the North East Monsoon 
when communication and supplies from outside are res- 
tricted. The diet of the poorer class of natives during this 
period consists for the most part of rice and dried fish. 


The prohibition of the importation of polished rice into 
the State would probably lower if not abolish the incidence 
of this disease. 


100. Communicable Diseases.—Malaria is essentially a 
disease of the interior commencing at the first line of foot- 
hills and extending inwards to the main range which consti- 
tutes the boundaries of the State. All types of parasites are 
met with; the benign tertian predominating. 


1o1. Infectious Diseases.—Dysentery is endemic and will 
remain so until sanitation is introduced. 


Influenza is present throughout the year: both Euro- 
peans and natives are equally affected. 


102. Yaws is endemic and occurs principally in the towns 
and kampongs along the sea board. It certainly does occur 
also in the interior but up to the present the necessarily few 
and hurried visits of the medical officer to the interior have 
confirmed the opinion stated in last year’s report that ‘“‘yaws 
is a disease met with principally along the sea board gradu- 
ally fading as the interior is reached’”’. 
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Treatment has almost exclusively been by intramuscular 
injection of Bismuth Sodium Tartrate. The dosage em- 
ployed has been from 1 to 4 grains. Intravenous injection 
of Sulfarsenol and Neosalvarsan has been reserved for the 
hospital cases. 


The total number of cases treated during the year was 
4,828 with total attendances of 6,196. 


103. Helminthic Discases—Intestinal worms are res- 
ponsible for a large percentage of sickness. 


104. [ital Statistics—The Enactment for the Registra- 
tion of Births and Deaths came into force on A. H. 1-1-45 
(11-7-26). Previous to this date births were not recorded at 
all and deaths were recorded by the Police only of those 
relatives cared to report. The statistics given below refer 
to Births and Deaths registered under the new enactment 
i.e. for 6 months A. H. 1-1-45 to 30-6-45 and the annual 
tate per mille computed by doubling the numbers of births 
and deaths registered for the period. 


Births —One thousand four hundred and twenty-nine 
births were registered giving a birth rate of 18-58 per mille 
per annum.” 


Deaths.—One thousand six hundred and_ sixty-two 
deaths were registered giving a death rate of 21-61 per mille 
per annum. 


105. Hygiene and Sanitation—There is at present no 
organised Health Department in the State: it is however 


hoped before very long to secure the services of a Health 
Officer. 


106. Six thousand nine hundred and ninety vaccinations 
were performed during the year. Urgent needs, which 
cannot at present for financial and other reasons, be 
Satisfied, are, in addition to the establishment of a health 
department, the introduction of a proper conservancy system 
in the main towns, and the provision of a proper water 
supply for Kuala Trengganu and Chukai. 


107. Hospitals —The only Government Hospital in 
Trengganu is situated at Kuala Trengganu. ‘There is 
accommodation for 20 male and 20 female patients, a leper 
ward of 2 beds and a vagrant ward of 20 beds. 


A new ward of 20 beds has been sanctioned for the 
Mohamedan year of 1,345 and a maternity ward for, |1,346. 
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There were 763 admissions during the year 1926 with 23 
remaining from 31-12-25 giving a total of 786 compared with 
383 admissions in 1925. There were 29 deaths giving a per- 
centage death rate to the number of admissions of 3-80 
compared with 17 deaths and a percentage of 4-4 in 1925. 


The following diseases were most in evidence: 


Yaws oe weenie No deaths 
Malaria va a = 88 3 wf 
Bowel diseases 2h fe O23: 2 es 
Beri-beri ee wy 214 No ,, 
Influenza os ua ae + a 
Gonorrhcea ie we (89 Sie tis 
Syphilis a ax AZ oo” 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis we. IO 3 $0 


One hundred and five surgical operations were per- 
formed curing the year. 


108. There are two dispensaries in the State one at 
Kuala Trengganu and one at Kemaman. Dispensaries for 
Kuala Brang, Besut and Dungun have been approved and 
the latter will be ready for occupation by the end of April, 
1927. A motor boat dispensary has been approved for next 
year. This should prove a great asset both as a dispensary 
and as an ambulance. 


The total number of patients treated during the year 
amounted to 18,965 compared with 19,237 for 1925. The 
total attendances amounted to 27,005 compared with 
57,991. These figures include only those treated by members 
of the Medical Department and do not include simple re- 
petitions of medicines as on previous years. 


B.—METEOROLOGICAL 


109. The total rainfall in Kuala Trengganu was 137-04 
inches. 


There was a severe flood involving the whole of the 
State during December. This was part of a general flood 
throughout .the Peninsula. 
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The rainfall was as follows :— 




















PLACE 

Month 5 
gganu nes 
Inches Inches Inches Inches 
January ee 14:03 30°19 32°27 12°92 
February ee 3°23 3°21 471 5°24 
March ae 0°55 19 1°69 275 
April eee 1:90 1°41 2-14 430 
May Bs 2°55 1°47 2°31 7°16 
June Me 5°35 8°37 10°82 16°38 
July en 1°91 9°23 10°30 9°65 
August By 4:95 1°93 3°41 3°72 
September oe 612 8°47 10°60 14:94 
October a 11°74 17°86 17°56 21°11 
November ee 42°07 20°29 32°19 21°84 
December see 42°64 47°53 63°45 76°54 

{ 
TOTAL ... 137°04 150°15 193°45 | 196°55 

— ee 








The greatest rainfall registered at Kuala Trengganu in 
24 hours was 8-68 inches on 14th January, 1926. A new set 
of meteorological instruments has been purchased and full. 
fecords of readings from these will be available for 1927.. 
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12,—POLICE AND CRIME 
A.—POLIcE 


110. Personal.—Mr. M. Li. Wynne, continued to act as 
Commissioner of Police througout the year. 


The approved strength of the force on Ist Muharram 
1344 was 262. The actual strength was 223. The approved 
strength underwent no change during the year but the actual 
strength on 30th Zulhijah was 237. 


The ratio of the force to an estimated population of 
165,000 is about one policeman to every 718 inhabitants. 


111. The distribution of the force at the end of the year 
(1344) was as follows : — 


Headquarters and Kuala Trengganu 139, Kemaman 31, 
Kretai 30, Dungun 9, and Besut 28. 


112. Six men were dismissed during the year of whom 
one had been convicted by a court of law. The figures of 
dismissals in previous years are :— 


1343. a bye a. 10 
1342... a a beat a2 
1340 P55 vee Ps « 80 
1340... Bs ie we 40 


The figures for 1340° and 1341 probably include resig- 
nations as well as dismissals and discharges. Twelve 
recruits were discharged as unlikely to become efficient as 
compared with 25 in 1343. 


113. The number of men enrolled was 73 compared with 
79 in 1344. It is reported that the material offering for 
enlistment remained of generally poor quality and that no 
improvement on previous years is recordable. Twenty-nine 
resignations took place in 1344 as against 31 in 1343 and 9 
in 1342. 


114. Tengku MonamMep pin ALMERHUM SuLTAN AHMAD 
of Pahang seconded from the Federated Malay States Police 
continued as Assistant Commissioner of Police, Kuala 
Trengganu. 


One officer was promoted from the ranks during the 
year Sergeant Wanip being appointed Probationary 
Sub-Inspector. 
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_ 11§. Cost.—The cost of the Police force was $98,800 as 
compared with $96,294 in 1343; these figures are exclusive 
of the cost of buildings. Of the above $80,368 was on 
account of pay and allowances and $18,432 on account of 
Other Charges. The cost of the force was 7.58 per cent of 
the actual revenue for the year as compared with 9.55 per 
cent in 1343. 


116. Buildings.—At the close of the year there were 21 
Police Stations, viz :— 


5 District Headquarter Stations 
4 Sub-district Stations 

1o Minor Stations 

2 Posts. 


Of these 5 were permanent buildings. A married bar- 
tacks and kitchen at Headquarters were completed during 
the year. 


117. The following buildings were nearing completion at 
the end of the year. 


Station and lockups Kampong Raja Besut. 
Combination Station and Barracks Dungun. 


The phonophore instalments were removed from most 
of the Coast Stations during the year and were connected 
with the Customs or other Government buildings. 


118. Training and Administration —Training of recruits 
and the brushing up of trained men continued throughout 
the year, at Headquarters. Two Cadet Sub-Inspectors two 
N. C. O.’s and one bugler all Trengganu born except the 
bugler were sent for training to Kuala Lumpur. 
Musketry instruction was carried on by means of daily 
classes at Headquarters throughout the year. A total of 
36 men completed the Firing of Recruits course on the range 
at Kuala Trengganu. 


Discipline generally was improved by dint of heavy 
punishment but there are indications that a better spirit and 
the ‘will to work” are appearing. The total number of 
offences recorded as having been committed by the N. C. O.’s 
and men of the Police was 420. Six were dealt with by 
the Courts and the remaining 414 offences against the rules 
of discipline by the Commissioner. 


19. Executive duties.—The revenue collected was $16,948 
a8 against $10,247, in 1343. 
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One hundred and forty-five rifles, 431 breach loading 
guns, 1,115 muzzle loaders, and 112 revolvers and pistols 
were registered. 


Ninety-six motor vehicles were licensed in 1344 as against 
46 in 1343 and 41 in 1342. 


Seventy-three drivers licences were issued as compared 
with 16 in 1343 and 18 in 1342. 


The following licences were issued by the Police 
throughout the State. Comparison is only possible with 
the year 1343 as figures prior to that year were only for 
Headquarters: 


Variety of Licence 1344-1343 
Cattle slaughter... ses 5,397 3,367 
Hawkers a we 539 332 
Dogs... Ser we 264 231 
Permit to travel armed w.  IQI 153 

»» 9 fire crackers ae 44 16 
Export of live stock nee 25343 740 
Removal _,, ie see 3,513 1,174 
Theatrical performance os 68 — 
“Tuba” fishing —... 5 12 — 

B.—CRIME 


120. Crime.—The total number of reports recorded was 
4,720 compared with 3.630 in 1343 and 2,517 in 1342. Of 
these reports 1,349 were for seizable and 2,602 for non- 
seizable offences: Three hundred and thirty-four related to 
purely civil matters. In 435 reports the information laid 
disclosed no offence. 
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121. The serious offences reported were as follows with 
figures for previous years for comparision: 


Offence 1344 1343 1342 

1. Murder and Homicide ... 6 7 9 

2. Gang Robbery eer aie 1 2 

3. Robbery a «. 20 40 2 

4. House breaking . 47 69 60 
5. Thefts (Property $100 in 

value or over) fe 2G 63 50 

6. Thefts cattle ... we AI 8: 62 


7. Counterfeit coin or notes 37 5 — 
8. Mischief by fire ww 61 27 5 


122. Supervision of Criminals.—The systematic photo- 
graphy of bad characters was continued at Headquarters 
and extended to Kemaman where prisioners are now kept 
for 3 months. There are now upwards of 700 in the roll. 
The system is found to have a strong deterrent effect on 
the mind of the evil doer. To ‘‘Kena Gambar” appears 
to be a more dreaded consequence of evil doing than the 
Sentence of the Court. 


V.—General 


123. Personal.—His Highness the Sultan celebrated his 
3end birthday on the 19th December and the seventh 
anniversary of his accession to the throne on 28th December. 


He visited Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Penang and 
Malacca during the year, being away from Trengganu from 
17th July—27th August. 


_ On the 15th June His Excellency the High Commissioner 
Paid his annual visit to Trengganu, 


124. Appointments.—Mr. J. E. Kempe, Commissioner of 
Lands left Trengganu on furlough on 3rd April being re- 
lieved by Major G. M. Krnp, m.c., who arrived in Trengganu 
on 28th March. Major G. M. Krpp acted as Commissioner 
of Lands until 23rd October when he was transferred being 
Teplaced by Mr. G. A. DE. C. pe Moupray. 
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Mr. M. C. Hay relieved Mr. J. V. Cowart as Assistant 
Adviser Kemaman on igth June, 1926. 


Mr. J. J. O'Dwyer was lent by the F. M. S. Govern- 
ment in May for the purpose of making Standard Traverses. 


Mr. H. E. Savace, Assistant Geologist arrived in 
Trengganu on 30th April 1926, to conduct a Geological 
survey of the country. 


Mr. A. G. Rosinson relieved Mr. D. H. Larptaw on 
17th December, 1926 as State Engineer. Mr. LarpLtaw had 
been in Trengganu since 2nd September, 1921. 


Mr. R. Hive Assistant Engineer P. W. D., was appoint- 
ed to Trengganu on 5th February, 1926 and engaged on 
road construction. He left on 27th May, 1926 being replaced 
by Mr. McDrarmip on 24th September, 1926. 


Mr. W. W. Davipson was appointed Executive Engineer 
Kuala Trengganu on 2ist May, 1926. 


125. Flood.—Trengganu was unfortunate during the 
year in suffering from two floods, the first at the end of 
November being exceptionally high and that at the end 
of December the most serious within living memory. 


The first which reached its maximum on the 3cth Novem- 
ber covered the Bukit Payong Road which had been 
constructed to a height above previous flood levels to a 
depth of two feet. Three men and five women were drowned 
and a man and a woman killed by falling trees. This flood 
quickly subsided and fine weather supervened. 


On the 22nd December it commenced to blow hard the 
violence of the wind steadily increasing till it reached its 
maximum violence on the 27th December and the night of 
27th—28th December. The wind continued till 29th December 
and there was a considerable amount of rain. The rainfall 
for November and December at Kuala Trengganu totalled 
84.71 inches (November: 42.07, December: 42.64). 


The water rose steadily until 28th December when the 
Bukit Payang road was completely covered. During the 
whole of this day it rose steadily and by the evening a 
Police rescue party was engaged in evacuating flooded out- 
houses in the village of Chabang Tiga. 


126. Relief work began in earnest on 29th December, in 
which all Europeans assisted and during the day refugees 
were brought in from the various areas affected. Great 
d:ficulties were occasioned hy the water being by now very 
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high in Kuala Trengganu, having reached a point 3 feet up 
the walls of the Customs Office. During 30th December 
the wind dropped and the rain was much less. 


On the 31st December motor boats were sent further 
afield than heretofore to see the extent of damage done 
and to provide food where it shotild be needed. 


127. The account of the flood period in 1927 is continued 
in this report so as provide one connected narative. 


On Ist January, 1927, there was still occasional rain but 
the water had gone down 6 feet from its highest level. On 
this day large boats (Bedars) containing rice, milk, oil, etc., 
were sent upstream to establish relief dumps. By this date 
there had been no communication with Singapore for 7 days. 


On January 2nd the water was abating still but banking 
up at the Kuala with high tides. Reports were received of a 
bad state of affairs 20 miles up river at Kuala Brang. 


On January 3rd the water fell rapidly and river traffic 
became almost normal. Relief work and distribution of food 
continued and it was clear that this would be necessary for 
some time. 


128. At Kemaman two new bridges across the Limbong 
were lost, and the mines in the Ulu sustained very heavy 
material damage. At Bundi the rainfall for the week com- 
mencing 23rd December was 65 inches. The coas‘ districts 
suffered from high winds especially Dungun where much 
damage was done to houses by falling trees. 


Fortunately Besut district got off very lightly. 


Great damage was done to standing crops and houses 
and a great quantity of livestock was lost. 


129. Floods and gales are frequent in Trengganu, though 
fortunately not of so violent a nature as the one now on 
record. The population is virile and is accustomed to meet 
such emergencies. They remained near their houses where 
possible, and, in consequence immediately the flood was over 
they were back in their homes or the site of their houses 
rescuing anything they could and starting to repair and 
rebuild. Soaked padi was collected—in extreme cases by 
digging in the silt around the houses—washed and dried. As 
soon as wood dry enough was available from the quantities 
lying on the river banks fires were lit under the houses with 
improvised drying tables above them. 
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- 130. There is no doubt that Trengganu suffered far less 
severely than either of the other East Coast States, a circum- 
stance due to the fact that it is watered by several rivers, 
instead of by one as in the case of Kelantan or by two in 
Pahang. The set back it has received however is serious 
enough in a poor State, the revenue suffering from cessation 
of work in most of the tin mines, and much additional 
expenditure being occasioned by the damage done to the 
roads and bridges. Loss of life was very small. It might 
have been much heavier but for the fact that many motor 
boats were available in which splendid relief work was carried 
out, 


J. W. SIMMONS, 
British Adviser, 
Trengganu. 


24th April, 1927. 
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STATE OF KEDAH. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


FOR THE YEAR a.H. 1344 (22ND JULY, 1925 TO 
11TH JULY, 1926). 


[The value of the dollar is 2s. 4d.] 
[A pieul is 133% pounds av.) 


PREFATORY NOTE. 
I—GEOGRAPHICAL. 


1. Kedah is a Malay State on the West Coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, situated between the parallels of 5.50 and 
6.40 North Latitude and the meridians of 99.40 and 100.55 
East Longitude. It is bordered on the interior by the 
Siamese States of Singora and Patani, and by the State of 
Perak (Federated Malay States) ; it extends northwards 
on the sea coast to the River Sanglang, its boundary with 
its northern neighbour, the State of Perlis (under British 
protection), and southwards to the Muda River, its 
boundary with Province Wellesley in the south: thence the 
State extends behind Province Wellesley down to the nor- 
thern bank of the Krian River, which forms its boundary 
with Perak. 


2. The State includes the island of Langkawi, and a 
number of adjoining islands, of which Pulau Tuba is the 
largest. The mainland of Kedah is about 105 miles in 
length, and at its widest part is about 40 miles in width. 
Its area including the Langkawi group of islands is about 
3,150 square miles. The two highest peaks of the main- 
land are Gunong Jerai—better known as Kedah Peak 
(3,986 feet) —and Bukit Perak (2,820 feet). Gunong Raia 
on Langkawi Island is 2,950 feet high. 


II—HISTORICAL. 


3. The earliest references to Kedah with its capital 
Langkasuka are to be found in the “Hikaiat Marong 
Mahawangsa” or “Kedah Annals”. Various mention of 
Queddah is made by Portuguese and Dutch writers and in 
1592 Captain Lancaster called at Pulopinaon (Penang). 


2 
4. During the next 200 years the fortunes of Kedah 
varied under the rule of Siam until, in 1786 A.D. under 
Captain Light’s “Agreement with the King of Queddah for 
the cession of Prince of Wales’ Island”, Penang was 


occupied and the British Flag hoisted there on 12th August, 
1786. 


5. This Agreement was modified by Treaty in 1791 
whereby the Kedah Government was to receive $6,000 every 
year from the Honourable East India Company “so long 
as the English continue in possession of Pulo Pinang”. In 
1800 the strip of coast territory now known as Province 
Wellesley was ceded to the Honourable East India Company 
in return for a further $4,000 per annum. These annual 
payments are still made by the Straits Settlements Govern- 
ment. 


6. Upon the occupation of Kedah in 1821 A.D., the 
Siamese Government divided the kingdom of Kedah into 
four parts: Setul, Perlis, Kubang Pasu and Kedah, placing 
each under a separate ruler. In A.D. 1843, the Sultan of 
Kedah (who after his escape to Province Wellesley in 1821 
had lived in retreat in Malacca) was allowed to return to 
Alor Star, and to-reassume the rulership of the last men- 
tioned of these four parts. Setul, Perlis, and Kubang Pasu, 
however, remained under their separate rulers, who were 
made independent of the Sultan of Kedah. 


7. Kubang Pasu is a sparsely populated district in 
the interior of Kedah, between Kota Star and the Singora 
frontier, and when Tunku Anum, the Rajah of Kubang 
Pasu, died some years later, the Siamese Government allow- 
ed the district to again become part of Kedah. It is now 
administered by a District Officer. The Raja of Perlis is 
independent of the Sultan of Kedah, and has an entirely 
separate Government. Setul is now a part of Siam. 


8. His Highness Sir Abdul Hamid Halimshah, 
K.C.M.G., ibni Sultan Ahmad Tajudin, the present Sultan, 
succeeded to the throne in the year A.D. 1881. In conse- 
quence of His Highness’ bad health, his eldest son H. H. 
Tunku Ibrahim, C.M.G., C.V.0., has acted as Regent since the 
year 1914, 


On the 23rd July, 1905, the Sultan issued an Edict 
appointing a Council of State to assist in the “Administra- 
tion of all Public Affairs”. 


On the 10th March, 1909, the Anglo-Siamese Treaty 
was signed, whereby the sovereignty of Kedah was trans- 
ferred from Siam to Great Britain. 
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On the 1st November, 1923, at Singapore, a treaty was . 
signed between the British and the Kedah Governments, 
by which the Kedah Government agreed to continue under 
the protection of His Britannic Majesty, who shall exercise 
the rights of suzerainty, and also to accept a British 
Adviser. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1344. 


I.—FINANCIAL. 


REVENUE. 


1. The revenue for 1344 amounted to $9,179,487 as 
compared with $5,970,148 for 1843. Actual revenue ex- 
ceeded the estimate by $3,802,678. 


2. The increase of $3,209,339 over the revenue for 
1348 is chiefly accounted for by increased receipts under the 
main heads of Customs, Opium Monopoly, Land Revenue, 
Land Sales and Interest. 


8. The percentage contributions of the principal heads 
of revenue to the total revenue during the last ten years 
were as follows :— 





' ] 
Heads. '1335 |1336 11337 [1338 |1339 |1340 |1341 1342 ]1343 |1344 





| 
Opium Monopoly | 414] 44 | 45 | 45 | 30 | 31 | 30 | 30 | 334} 264 
Liquor & Tobacco | 8 | 83] 94 | 98] 11 | 84 | 8%] 94) Y$] 103 
Customs (other 
heads) «| 12 | 124] 103] 114] 10 | 11 184 | 184] 20 | 31 
Land Revenue | 
including Land 


























Sales ... S| 163/17 | 18 |20 | 25g} 18 | 17 | 18 | 184 |15 
Other heads a | 220/18 )17 | 14 | 234 | B14 | 25%] 244 | 19g 117 
| ' 
t : ' 
Torar. ...|100% 100% '100% 100% 100% }100% |100% 190% |1007%,1100% 
. Ran shi \ Scala eal ln a eames eee) be meena 
EXPENDITURE. 


4. The total expenditure in 1344 was $5,481,218 as 
compared with $5,671,697 for 1343, and an estimate of 
$5,989,457. 
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5. The following table shows the total cost of Personal 
Emoluments (including Ruling House Allowances and Pen- 
sions) during the last seven years and the percentage it 
bears to the Revenue and Expenditure :— 





























| 1338 | 1339 1340 | 1341 | 1342 1843 | 1344 
Personal | | i as J 
Emoluments| | | 
2059501) 2630044] 2623699 2629647 [2738082 | 2849676 2900628 
| 
| 
Revenue ...| 31% 50% 53% 504% 50% 479% | 314% 
Expendi- 
ture “| 474%] 48% | 50% | 49y% | 55% | 50%] 53 % 
INVESTMENT. 


6. Investments stood at $4,063,086 at the beginning 


of the year and at the close of the year amounted to 
$7,617,405. 


The following is a list of securities :— 





Actual | Market Redemp- | Yield 


Security : 
curity: | cost. } value. tion value. | p.a. 





R4,D45 | 61/5 % 
$19,300 | 62% 
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1. 44 % Singapore ; 
Municipal Loan ... F1BGS | 
24% do. 1963] 814,475 | 
3. 8.8. and F.M.S. 5% 
Victory Loan ...| 2,496,824 | 2.661,562 | 2,505,000 | 5% 
4. South | Manchurian 
5 of, Railway Loan] 864,881) 853,723 | 1,028,571 | 6% % 
5. Fixed Deposits —...1 2.904.675 | 2,904,675 | 2,904,675 | 42% 
6. British 34 % Con- 
version Loan ...{ 964,087 977,143 | 1.285,714 | 5g 9% 
| 
TovaL vel TOLTAOS | 7859018 | 8,227,805 | 54 % 























7. During the year a sum of $119,560 being accumu- 
lated profits realised on sales of investments was transferred 
to form the nucleus of an Investment’s Depreciation Re- 
serve. 
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‘8. The excess of assets at the end of the year amount- 
ed to $4,184,356, which does not include the sum of 
$3.450,000 placed to the Opium Revenue Replacement 
Reserve. 


The following are shown in appendices :— 

Appendix A—Statement of Assets and Liabilities. 

Appendix B—Statement of Revenue for the last 5 
years. 

Appendix C—Statement of Expenditure for the last 5 
years, + 


II.—STATE COUNCIL AND LEGISLATION. 


9. There were 46 meetings of the State Council at 
which in addition to the ordinary work of administration, 
the following Enactments were passed :— 

Public Servants Liabilities Enactment 1344. 

Land Enactment 1332, Amendment Enactment 1344. 

Railways Enactment 1334, Amendment Enactment 
1344. 

Police Force Enactment 1334, Amendment Enact- 
ment 1344. 

Sharaiah Courts Enactment 1337, Amendment 
Enactment 1344. 

Export of Rubber (Restriction) Enactment 1341, 
Amendment Enactment 1344. 


Agricultural Pests Enactment 1344. 

Customs Enactment 1343, Amendment Enactment 
1344. 

Land Enactment 1332, Further Amendment Enact- 
ment 1344. 

Chandu Enactment 1337, Amendment Enactment 
1344. 

Common Gaming Houses Enactment 1337, Amend- 
ment Enactment 1344. 

Land Enactment 1332, Further Amendment Enact- 
ment 1344. 

Excise Enactment 1344. 


Excepting the last two, all the above Enactments were 
brought into force during the year. 
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10. Rules and Regulations under the following Enact- 
ments were also passed during the year :— 


The Excise Enactment 1344. 

The Export of Rubber (Restriction) Enactment 
1341. 

The Waters Enactment 1343. 

The Reciprocal Enforcement of Judgments Enact- 
ment 1342. 

The House Rent Enactment 1338. 

The Customs Enactment 1343. 

The Land Enactment 1332. 

The Toddy Enactment 1343. 


IlI.—LANDS. 


11. The total Revenue was $1,315,840 as against 
$1,071,696 in the previous year and an estimate of $953.145. 
The main increases are under the heads Premium and Com- 
mission on Sales. There is still a considerable demand for 
rubber land. 


Arrears of Land Tax and Land Rent on 30th Zulhijjah 
1344 (11th July, 1926) were $4,254 against $2,825 at the 
end of 1343. This sum, however, is partly made up of pay- 
ments due in respect of excess areas on exchange of titles, 
which sum will in future be credited to Premium. 


12. The expenditure was $263,869 as compared with 
$261,368 last year. 


13. There was a considerable increase in the number 
of applications for both large and small holdings. 109 ap- 
plications were received for blocks of over 50 relongs com- 
prising 38,685 relongs and 32 applications comprising 
10,049 relongs remained over from the previous year. 
these 32 were approved, with an area of 4,343 relongs, 83 
refused and 26 remained to be dealt with at the end of the 
year. 


7,254 applications for holdings of 50 relongs and under 
covering 35,054 relongs were received and 4,429 applications 
comprising 22,485 relongs remained over from the previous 
year. 3,586 applications were approved for 13,316 relongs, 
and 1,488 refused. 6,609 applications remained to be dealt 
with. 


The large applications were mainly in Kulim district, 
and the small ones distributed over the State. In several 
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Land Offices the books had to be closed, as it was- impossible 
to deal with the rush. 


14. The area of land in the State alienated for agricul- 
ture is shown in the following statement :— 


No. of Area in 

holdings. relongs. 

Final grants after Survey (Surat Putus)... 31,141 126,290 
Old grants (Surat Putus Lama) ese 5,470 55,137 
Provisional grants (Surat Kechil) tee 48,635 275,935 
Permits... ase er ae 2,299 12,226 
Banchi Sewa entries Oe Se 18,182 34,570 
Surat Akuan ee Bay Se 11,910 65,409 





TOTAL eee 117,637 869,507 
This shows a reduction of 266 Surat Putus Lama, 2,532 
Permits and Banchi Sewa, and 889 Surat Kechil, and an 
increase of 5,640 Surat Putus. 7,828 Surat Putus and 
6,852 Surat Kechil were awaiting issue at the end of the 
year. This is an unsatisfactory state of things and steps 
are being taken to enforce the law requiring owners to take 
out titles. 





In the case of Surat Putus all, and in the case of Surat 
Kechil most of, the titles awaiting issue however had been 
registered and were on the rent rolls, so that no loss of rent 
was occasioned by the delay in issue. 


15. 17,074 transfers for value, 1,098 transfers by gift, 
2,598 charges and 3,277 miscellaneous documents were re- 
gistered during the year. 


16. The following summary shows the estimated re- 
venue, the revenue actually collected, and the arrears car- 
ried forward in the various Land Offices :— 


F Arrears 
Sees Kstimate Collected z 2 
District. 1344. 1344. carried 
Jorward, 
$ $ $ 
Alor Star... eee 176,200 227,179 2278 
Kubang Pasu we. 86,550 115,365 nate 
Yen ote vee 28,025 36,134 4 
Langkawi ... ve = :14,310 20,927 
Padang Trap vee: 10,760 14,694 
Kuala Muda vee 292,000 317,665 1 AMG 
Kulim wee see 223,500 402,327 305 
Bandar Bahru vee = 88,550 129,220 
Baling eee see 24,000 39,603 10g 
Sik ae 9,250 12,721 4 


Full returns are shown in Appendix D. 
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17. The assessment of small rubber holdings (under 
35 relongs) and the issue of coupons were still in the hands 
of the Land Offices, taking up a large amount of time. 


18. Mr. N. Kendall vacated the appointment of Ad- 
viser Lands on his retirement on 17th Jemadil-akhir (2nd 
January, 1926) and was succeeded by Mr. H. C. Eckhardt. 
Che Mohamed Sheriff resumed the duties of Director of 
Lands on his return from leave on 11th Rabial-akhir, 1344 
(29th October, 1925). 


IV.—SURVEYS. 


19. A total chainage of 299,401 (3,742 miles) was 
measured as compared with 341,159 (4,304 miles) in 1343. 
Some 6,434 lots comprising 35,649 acres were surveyed as 
against 6,019 lots comprising 29,386 acres in 1343, and 6,625 
lots covering 17,370 acres were demarcated compared with 
7,313 lots covering 78,046 acres in 1343. The total field 
cost was $149,410 as compared with $171,986 in the previous 
year. There was a falling off in chainage and lots, which 
is due partly to a smaller demarcation staff, and partly to 
the fact that the work is getting further afield and more 
scattered. This also tends to increase the cost. No forest 
reserves were demarcated during the year, which accounts 
for the decrease in acreage. 


20. Major Edwardes of the Federated Malay States 
Topographical Department worked in Eastern Kedah dur- 
ing the year, and 195.9 square miles of land were plane 
tabled. He was handicapped by shortage of labour. 


21. A total of 7,137 final and provisional titles were 
prepared as against 7,005 last year. Four final Mukim 
maps comprising ten sheets were prepared by the depart- 
ment and lithographed by the Federated Malay States Sur- 
vey Office. Five preliminary mukim maps of 21 sheets were 
prepared ‘and sunprinted departmentally. 


22. Up to the end of 1344 approximately 103,095 lots, 
with an area of 631,870 acres had been located and mapped. 


23. Mr. Dewar of the Federated Malay States Survey 
Department paid a visit of inspection in Zulkaedah, (May, 
1926). During the month all surveyors were brought into 
headquarters for training, and although a lot of good was 
done, the tests set by Mr. Dewar show that the standard is 
not yet up to that required in the Straits Settlements and 
Federated Malay States , 
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24. Requisitions have been received for final survey 
for about 40,869 lots, in addition to which there are several 
thousand lots demarcated and awaiting preliminary settle- 
ment before final survey can be put in hand. Probably 
30,000 lots still await demarcation. In the computing 
branch output was increased by the introduction of a new 
system of supervision. 


25. The expenditure amounted to $346,452.69 and 
revenue including survey fees to $238,182.14. 


26. Major W. F. N. Bridges acted as Superintendent 
from 11th Moharram (1st August, 1925) until 5th Ramthan 
(19th March, 1926) during the absence on leave of Mr. 
W. J. C. Stevens, who resumed duties on the latter date. 


V.—AGRICULTURE. 


27. The total area planted with padi in 1344 was 
233,897 relongs, an increase of 2,702 relongs over 1343. 
The total yield was about 33 million gantangs, showing a 
decrease of 17 million gantangs as compared with 1343. 


This decrease was due to the fact that there was a 
serious drought in the month of Moharram (July-August, 
1925). 


28. The padi seed-trial ground at Telok Kechai was 
maintained, four kinds of padi from Kedah and four from 
Parit Buntar, Perak, being grown. Operations were again 
hindered by difficulties in obtaining buffaloes for ploughing. 


29. 6,125 new coconut trees were planted during the 
year and permission was given to cut down 345 trees. 


30. Many rubber estates were visited and the powers 
given by the Agricultural Pests Enactment were exercised. 


31. Brazil Nut and Avocado Pear seeds were obtained 
from the Agricultural Experimental Station at Serdang 
(Selangor) and planted in Kedah. Yams obtained from 
the same place were planted in the Anak Bukit gardens and 
at the Alor Star prison gardens. Guinea grass planted at 
the Cattle Quarantine Station at Padang Besar throve well, 
and more was newly planted in Langkawi. 


32. In Jemadil-awal (November, 1925) padi fields all 
over the State were attacked by a pest of a grey colour 
named “Eye-fly”. The leaves turned red after a short time 
and the plants died. Advice was obtained from Kuala 
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Lumpur as to how to combat it, but the methods employed 
were not very successful. Many persons killed the pest 
with burning torches. 


33. Other padi diseases gave little trouble and the 
ravages of rats and mice were not serious. Traps and poi- 
son (Barium Carbonate) were supplied to the raiats at a 
cheap rate. 


34. A certain amount of damage was caused to coco- 
nut trees, especially to young trees, by beetles, squirrels and 
pigs. ‘Pink disease” gave some trouble to rubber estates. 


385. In Jemadil-akhir (December, 1925) ‘“Mouldy Rot” 
made its appearance in rubber plantations near Junjong and 
spread to Sungei Ular, Bandar Bahru District and Bagan 
Samak. The disease caused much trouble, and was treated 
with “Agrisol”. 


86. The Agricultural Pests Enactment was brought 
into force on Ist Rejab (15th January, 1926). 


387. Many exhibits were sent to the Malayan Agri- 
Horticultural Exhibition held from the 10th-13th Moharram 
(31st July-83rd August) inclusive in Kuala Lumpur and 
were much appreciated. A silver cup, a silver medal and 
many certificates were brought back to Kedah. 


38. Che Mohamed Noor was in charge of the Depart- 
ment throughout the year. 


VI—MINES. 


39. The total revenue derived from all sources con- 
nected with mining amounted to $165,086, an increase of 
$72,370 over 1343 and of $75,046 over the estimate. This 
increase is almost entirely due to payments under the head- 
ing “Premia”, a sum of $53,300 being paid in respect of the 
Langkawi marble leases and $18,180 in respect of a mining 
lease at Bukit Kachi. 


Rent collections showed a decrease as a result of for- 
feitures. 


40. Expenditure amounted to $8,887 on an estimate 
of $11,585, the savings being chiefly effected on ‘‘Personal 
Emoluments”, 
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41. The output of mineral ores in piculs was as 
follows :— 





Tin Ore 
Wolfram es. 
Amang SS ase 150.79 


The reduction in the output of tin ore is due to the pro- 
longed drought in the 3rd quarter of the year, and of Wol- 
fram probably to the low price of the mineral. 


42. The number of mines coolies employed was 1,315, 
a decrease of 386 as compared with the 1343 figures. 


43. Of 11 applications for 294 relongs of land 3 with 
an area of 70 relongs were approved at Semiling, the re- 
mainder being refused. One lease expired, one was 
surrendered and 29 were forfeited for breach of labour con- 
ditions, the area reverting to Government being 757 relongs. 


44. Twenty-one applications for prospecting licences 
were received covering 20,480 relongs. Three Exclusive 
Prospecting Licences were issued for an area of 825 relongs 
and twelve were refused. Several applications for pros- 
pecting with a view to dredging in the Sintok valley were 
held up pending Government’s decision on the Sintok dam 
proposals, 


VII.—FORESTS. 


45. At the close of the year 331,595 acres of Forest 
Reserve had been demarcated and 232,619 acres (estimated) 
had been either approved or recommended for reservation. 
This total does not include a number of rain inducing re- 
serves and Raiats’ fuel and pole supply reserves which are 
to be constituted as reserves for public utility under the 
Land Enactment and are to be upkept and controlled by the 
Conservator of Forests. 


46. 88.5 miles of reserve boundary were demarcated 
during the year by the department at an average cost of 
$12.84 per mile. 360 miles of boundary were recleared at 
an average cost of $5.85 per mile. Last year the cost of 
demarcation was $15.37 per mile. 


47. Forest paths were made from the trigonometri- 
cal station on Gunong Jerai to Singkir, and from Yen to the 
foot of the waterfall at Perigi. 
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48. Six new checking stations were built during the 
year at costs varying between $1,200 and $1,500, and new 
Rangers quarters were built at Baling and Gurun. 


49. There were 87 forest offences detected during the 
year in 71 of which convictions were obtained and fines 
amounting to $2,428 imposed. 16 cases of illegal clearing 
and occupation of land were detected by the Forest Depart- 
ment and brought into Court resulting in total fines of $915. 


50. The plantation on Gunong Jerai near Gurun was 
upkept. Merbau and Tembusu appear to have established 
themselves, but owing to the drought all but 97 of the 1,000 
gutta percha seedlings died, and the teak is not likely to live 
long. The Albizzia Moluccana seedlings are now about 
25 feet high and thriving. Lalang was eradicated over half 
the plantation. 


A small nursery for Brazil nut seedlings was started 
in the Sungkop Forest Reserve. 


51. The total outturn of timber, firewood, and charcoal 
for the State was 51,431.7 tons, an increase of 23,710.5 over 
1343. The total outturn of Class I and II timber was 
20,147 tons, an increase of 4,668 over 1343. 


52. The tapping of Chengal for Damar in the Gunong 
Bongsu Reserve was continued until Zulkaedah (May and 
June 1926) when shortage of labour stopped work. Damar 
was collected from 517 out of 547 trees tapped at a cost of 
$534.30. The cost has therefore been considerably re- 
duced. 


53. 844 piculs of Jelutong latex was removed under 
permit from State land in Baling District and sold in the 
Straits Settlements for $49 per picul. 


54. Revenue amounted to $106,001.57 an increase of 
$36,424.18 over 1343, and exceeded Expenditure by 
$52,080.09. Expenditure amounted to $53,921 compared 
with $57,292 in the previous year. 


55. District Forest Officers worked weli, and are be- 
ginning to show initiative, and it is hoped to send them one 
by one to the Forest School, at Keponr, Selangor. 


56. Mr. A. B. S. Boswell was in charge up till 18th 
Jemadil-akhir (3rd January, 1926) when he went on leave. 
Che Mohamed Noor, Agricultural Officer, acted until the 
return of Mr. V. G. Bell on 23rd Rejab (6th Feruary, 1926). 
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VIII.—COURTS. 


57. The Court of Appeal sat twice during the year 
and disposed of six civil and four criminal appeals. 


58. The First Division of the High Court heard 63 
civil and 43 criminal appeals, and in its original jurisdiction 
dealt with 13 civil and 8 criminal cases. There were six 
murder cases, in two of which sentence of death was passed. 


The Second Division of the High Court heard 128 civil 
and 76 criminal appeals, and disposed of 428 civil and mis- 
cellaneous and 130 criminal cases in its original jurisdiction. 


59. Appendix E shows the number of cases heard in 
the Magistrate’s and District Courts. 


60. Tuan Sved Hassan Barakabah was Chief Malay 
Judge until 2nd Ramthan, 1344, (16th March, 1926) when 
Tuan Syed Mansur Aljaffri was gazetted to act in the ap- 
pointment, his place as second Malay Judge being taken by 
Tunku Mansur. 


Mr. M. D. Daly was European Judge and Legal Adviser 
until 13th Rejab, (27th January, 1926) when his place was 
taken by Mr. Franklyn Robinson. 


61. On 26th Shaaban (11th March, 1926) a full time 
European Judge was appointed, Mr. W. H. Dinsmore, and 
Mr. Franklyn Robinson was gazetted acting Legal Adviser 
and Public Prosecutor. 


1X.—POLICE. 


62. The total strength of the Force at the end of the 
year was 735 including 30 recruits. The authorised strength 
was 743. The European Staff consisted of one Commis- 
sioner, one Assistant Commissioner and 3 Chief Inspectors, 
being short of one Assistant Commissioner and one Chief 
Tnspector. 


Fifty four recruits were taken on the strength 
as against 51 last year. Two Sikhs were taken on in the 
Malay Contingent, one as a Drill Inspector and the other as 
a Bugler. 


63. Discipline was on the whole good. 896 offences 
were proved and dealt with as against 1,260 in the previous 
year. Twelve men were dismissed the Force. 


The health of the Force was good. 
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64. The Detective Branch under Chief Inspector 
Hillary worked well. Inspector Abusman took over from 
Mr. Hillary on the latter being appointed to act as Assis- 
tant Commissioner of Police. 


65. Firearms registered and re-registered numbered 
4,415, an increase of 13 over 1343. 


66. 8,531 dogs were licensed during the year. 


67. Registration of motor cars was carried out by the 
Department in Central and South Kedah throughout the 
year and in North Kedah as from 1st Ramthan, 1344 (15th 
March, 1925). 


28,645 head of cattle were registered. 


68. Thirty one attap houses in Junjong and four in 
Dublin Estate were destroyed by fire involving a loss of 
$44,950. Both fires were accidental. 


Twenty three reports of fire were made in North Kedah 
involving a loss of $58,388. Mischief was suspected in 11 
cases. 


69. The Annual Musketry Course was fired and the 
results showed a marked improvement. 


70. Fourteen charges of murder were instituted, an 
increase of four over last year, resulting in 4 convictions, 
one discharge, 4 withdrawals and 5 remaining untried at 
the end of the year. Gang robberies dropped from 31 to 20 
and robberies from 27 to 22. There was an increase of 
five cases of House-breaking and Theft, but a decrease of 
113 in ordinary Theft. 


71. The Police continued to carry out the work under 
the Women and Girls Protection Enactment. 


72. The cxpenditure amounted to $464,471.11 showing 
an increase of $1,196 over 1343 and a saving $42,544.71 on 
the Estimates. 


X.—PRISONS. 


73. There are three main prisons in Kedah, at Alor 
Star, Sungei Patani and Kulim. Prisoners sentenced to 
one year or more are sent to Alor Star. There are also 
seven district lock-ups where short sentence prisoners can 
be kept. 
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The health of the prisoners was good, especially at Alor 
Star. There were 3 deaths each at Alor Star and Sungei 
Patani and one at Kulim. One prisoner was certified as 
insane and sent to Tanjong Rambutan Mental Hospital. 
13 prisoners were banished during the year. 


At Alor Star prison the various industries were kept 
fully occupied during the year, with the exception of 
book-binding. The revenue collected amounted to $9,224.55, 
an increase of $1,126.10 over 1343, and articles made and 
supplied to Government departments were valued at 
$44,284.16. Revenue from the sale of vegetables at Sungei 
re amounted to $875.90 or an increase of $62.90 over 

343. 


74. Convicted prisoners in the State prisons numbered 
as follows :— 


Alor Star, Sanged Patani. Kalin, 


Prisoners on 1-1-44 (22-7-25). 386 26 

Admitted during 1344 oe 385 M4 

TOTAL tee vil 180 

Discharged during 1344... 441 li4 
Remaining at end of 34 

(11-726) ee sl 36 








75. The various nationalities of new admissions are 
shown below :— 


Alor Slar, Sungei Patani, Kulim. 


Malay ... see eee 219 7 44 
Chinese ... nes we 93 86 71 
Indian... bas ese a2 st 63 
Siamese ... vee one 20 1) 
Javanese Mee ie ] ] 


iw 


Others = 
76. The average daily prison population was:— 


Alor Star, Sungei Patani, Kiudine 


Idi... ose ses 363 50 23 
1S TS eee or tes 404 72 27 


77. Prisoners’ offences against prison discipline dealt 
with in Alor Star prison by the Superintendent of Prisons 
totalled 199, a decrease of 38 compared with the previous 
year. At Sungei Patani 13 minor offences were dealt with 
and at Kulim seven, 
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78. A return of prisoners with previous convictions 
and the year in which they entered prison is given below :— 


Previous 
Convictions. 


ALOR STAR. 


1337, 1338, 1539, 1340, 1341, 1542. 1542. 1344, 


One x85 2 3 5 7 11 26 46 
‘Two 3 H) 2 16 
‘Three 1 1 » ) 
Four 1 3 s 
Five aa wee at or 3 4 
Six crime Ba oe at hee 1 1 4 
Seven Ace AS 1 oe, 
Right 3 vs 
Nine I 

Ten e ee 
Eleven 1 1 


Fourteen ... 





Ww 
a 
w 
+ 
ue 


TOTAL ... 





SUNGEL PATANT. 








One ave 3s 19 30 61 + 8 Ls 
‘Two oo 8 1 10 a) 11 17 2 ra 
Three... J 3 2 3 ] 6 3 5 
Four 2 1 ! 2 ] 3 ‘f 
Five 1 1 ! 1 1 Ss 
Six 1 on eee 2 
Seven oe eee 1 eee 1 eos 2 : rae 
ight. 3428 Bt 7G ee ae eee aes ] 1 
Nine Dik ieee age ee mee nie or Se eee 
‘Ten smh hess ei vee ee ie wis 1 
TOVAL ... 0 48 GO 3 49 74 71 1 47 
ACLIM. 
One By 46 A a} 17 22 27 23 
Two wee a2 13 11 17 1 6 9 8 
Three. 4 1? 7 a) 8 3 + 2 
Four 3 1 2 H) 3 1 4 
Five eae: i] J 1 2 ses 2 
Six oie 1 1 ] , 





= 





w 
ce 
de 


ToTaL ... 46 75 ba &2 40 
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79. The discipline of the Warders was good. At Alor 
Star 57 breaches of prison rules were dealt with, being 31 
less than in 1343. 


80. Expenditure was as follows:— 


Alor Star, Sungei Patani, Kulim, 

$ c. Roe € oc 

34400, eee 101,360 16 8,928 61 8.309 36 
34300... see LODGE TH 9584 54 8,206 54 


81. At Alor Star, the new hospital was completed and 
occupied in Jemadil-akhir (December, 1925), and supplied 
a long felt want. A new work shed and 10 new married 
quarters were completed. At Kulim various additions and 
alterations were made to the prison. 


82. Mr. N. Kendall acted as Superintendent until he 
retired on the 15th Jemadil-akhir (31st December, 1925), 
when he was succeeded by Mr. S. E. Dennys. 


XI.—MEDICAL AND HEALTH. 


83. Government Hospitals were maintained at Alor 
Star, Sungei Patani, Kulim, Kuala Ketil, Serdang, Bandar 
Bahru, Baling and Langkawi. 21,336 patients were treat- 
ed in these hospitals as against 16,659 in the previous year. 
The percentage of deaths was 7.04 as compared with 7.47, 
and excluding deaths which occurred within 48 hours of 
admission was 5.12. 


84. The travelling dispensary Alor Star was regularly 
used and 18,178 patients were treated; the travelling dis- 
pensary Sungei Patani commenced work on 6th Shawal 1344 
(19th April, 1926) and 1,873 patients were treated before 
the end of the year. The motor ambulances are used for 
this pupose. 


85. Malaria was as usual the prevailing disease. The 
number of cases treated was 8.209 against 5,994 in 1343 
and 4,511 in 1842. 466 cases of Amoebic Dysentery with 
97 deaths and 731 cases of Bacillary Dysentery with 155 
deaths were recorded, but there is reason to doubt the cor- 
rectness of the diagnosis in some of the cases. 1,174 cases 
of Venereal disease were treated. Venereal Clinics have 
not yet been opered in Kedah and it does not appear that 
the time has yet arrived for opening these Clinics, but every 
inducement is offered to patients to come early for treat- 
ment. It is reported that the travelling dispensaries are 
doing useful work in this direction. 
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86. 287 cases of Pulmonary Tuberculosis were treat- 
ed with 150 deaths, against 225 cases and 113 deaths in 1343. 
This disease appears to be on the increase among Malays 
who live in towns especially those who occupy badly venti- 
lated houses. The Malay is inclined to shut all windows 
and doors all night and most of the day. An effort is being 
made to have buildings made with Jack roofs and air inlets 
near the floor level. The special huts erected at Kuah, 
Pulau Langkawi, have been almost continuously occupied 
and the results have been very encouraging. 23 cases were 
admitted, all being well defined cases. Of these 13 were dis- 
charged, 2 of these showed no signs or symptoms on dis- 
charge and all the other cases showed marked improvement. 
7,723 injections of Neo Salvarsan were administered for 
puru (Yaws) against 5,995 in 1848. There were 18,514 
vaccinations against 17,419 in 1843. No cases of small-pox 
were reported. 


87. There were 113 Kedah patients under treatment 
in Tanjong Rambutan Mental Hospital at the beginning of 
the year, and this total increased to 137 at the end of the 
year. 


88. 58 lepers from Kedah were under treatment at 
Pulau Jerjak, 9 Malay lepers at Pulau Pangkor Laut and 
9 were in Kedah Hospitals awaiting transfer. 


89. Outdoor dispensaries are maintained at Alor Star 
(Town), Changloon, Yen, Sik, Kuala Muda, Padang Serai 
and Mahang. The total number of patients treated there 
and by travelling dispensaries was 38,769 as against 38,636 
in 1848, of which total 19,753 were Malays. 


90. There was no serious outbreak of infectious 
disease: Measles heads the list with 179 cases and 5 deaths. 


91. The population of Kedah at the end of 1344 is 
estimated at 384,000. The birthrate per mille was 29.52 
as against 28.33 in 13848. The death-rate per mille was 
25.79 which is an increase of 2.77 on the previous year. 
Infantile mortality was 169.64 per mille as compared with 
151.45 in 1348. It is hoped that this figure will be decreas- 
ed as health conditions improve on the estates and the infant 
welfare work commenced by the Lady Medical Officer deve- 
lops. 


92. The Mosquito Destruction Board of which the 
State Surgeon is Chairman, held two meetings during the 
year. Oiling was carried out regularly at Alor Star, Sungei 
Patani and Kulim. 
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93. The revenue and expenditure of both Depart- 
ments were $56,524.69 and $351,697 respectively compared 
with $42,884.65 and $312,677.70 in 1343. 


94. Dr. D. Bridges officiated as State Surgeon on his 
return from leave on 19th Rabial-akhir,. 1344 (6th Novem- 
ber, 1925). From that date Dr. A. G. H. Smart carried 
out the duties of Health Officer till 28th Shawal, 1344 (11th 
May, 1926) when he was relieved by Dr. J. I. Baeza. 


XII.—VETERINARY. 


95. There were two outbreaks of foot and mouth 
disease. The first occurred in Lunas in Moharram (July, 
1925) and spread to Kulim, Padang Serai and Kuala Ketil. 
There were 112 cattle affected but no deaths and the out- 
break was stamped out in Jemadil-akhir (December, 1925). 
In the second outbreak at Sungei Lalang only two cattle 
were affected, both of which recovered. 


96. Rabies, which broke out late in 1843, was present 
in North and Central Kedah throughout the year, there be- 
ing 37 cases. The brains of 44 dogs were sent to the Insti- 
tute of Medical Research, Kuala Lumpur, and of these 30 
were confirmed as rabies. The remaining 7 were diagnosed 
by the State Veterinary Surgeon. 


97. Of 85 dogs inoculated with anti-rabic vaccine, one 
subsequently died of Rabies. As most of these dogs were 
European owned and little exposed to the usual channels of 
infection, no information of value was gained as to the pro- 
tective worth of the vaccine. 


98. The Muzzling order was in force throughout the 
year in North and Central Kedah. The Police destroyed 
9,438 dogs during the year, and the co-operation of the 
members of the Planters’ Association was obtained for 
shooting stray dogs and disseminating information as to 
the symptoms of rabies and precautions to be taken. 


99. There was one case of anthrax amongst cattle 
imported from Siam into Bukit Hitam Quarantine Station, 
one bullock dying. None of the 25 contacts were infected. 


100. There were no cases of rinderpest, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the disease existed in Southern Siam, Pro- 
vince Wellesley and Perak. 


101. The importation of cattle, sheep and goats was 
prohibited from Penang from 21st Safar (10th September, 
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1925) till 8th Rabial-akhir (26th October, 1925) and from 
Province Wellesley and Perak from the beginning of Sha- 
wal (April, 1926) and the order was still in force at the end 
of the year. Importation was also prohibited from Siam 
except for a short period during which 576 cattle were 
imported for ploughing purposes. 


102. The orders prohibiting the import of dogs from 
Selangor, Siam, Java and Sumatra were in force throughout 
the year. : 


103. The export and import figures for cattle and buf- 
faloes were 4,162 and 854 respectively as against 2,976 and 
299 last year. 


104. Mr. McGregor acted as State Veterinary Surgeon 
until 17th Rabial-akhir 1344 (4th November, 1925) when 
Mr. J. J. Fleury relieved him on his return from vacation 
leave. 


XIII. EDUCATION. 


105. The Revenue amounted to $16,565.85 and the 
Expenditure to $260,283.55, excluding the cost of construc- 
tion, maintenance of school buildings, Temporary Allow- 
ances and the maintenance of students abroad. The cor- 
responding figures last year were $14,770.16 and 
$240,263.26 respectively. 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


106. There were two English Schools, at Alor Star 
and Sungei Patani. The numbers on the rolls at the end 
of the year were 440 and 153 respectively showing increases 
of 8 and 34. The average percentage attendance was 96.11 
at Alor Star and 92.6 at Sungei Patani. 


In the two schools the various nationalities were repre- 
sented as follows :— 
Malays 302; 
Chinese 211; 
Indians 70; 
Other Races 10. 


107. The Boy Scouts increased both in numbers and 
efliciency, and successful camps were held at Kepala Batas 
and Semiling. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION. 


108. In the Cambridge Local Examination held in 
December, 1925, 21 boys were presented of whom 15 passed 
(10 Malays and 5 Chinese). 


In the School Certificate Examination seven candidates 
out of eight passed (One Malay and six Chinese). One 
Malay Assistant Master also passed. 


109. Two boys who obtained Government Scholar- 
ships proceeded to England to continue their Education. 


VERNACULAR EDUCATION. 


110. At the end of the year there were 70 Vernacular 
Schools, including 3 Girls Schools, an increase of one over 
last year. : 


111. Annual Examinations were held in 68 schools 
with satisfactory results, the number of schools classed as 
excellent and very good both increasing. 


112. The average enrolment at all Vernacular Schools 
was 7,456 and attendance 6,393, increases of 324 and 290 
respectively. The average percentage attendance was 8514. 


‘113. At the Malay Girls School at Kampong Bahru 
under Miss M. C. Waddell, there were 29 names on the roll 
at the end of the year. 


GENERAL. 

114. A two-day exhibition of vernacular school work, 
basketry, woodwork, etc. was held at Kangkong. The first 
of its kind, this show served a useful propaganda purpose, 
and also discovered hitherto unrevealed talents amongst 
untrained teachers. 


115. The Kedah students completed the course at 
Tanjong Malim, and assumed duties in Kedah during the 
year. 


116. Mr. E. A. G. Stuart returned from leave in Mo- 
harram (August, 1925) and resumed duties as Superinten- 
dent of Education. 


XIV.—LABOUR. 


117. Owing to returns being made according to the 
English calendar, this report deals with the period 9th 
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Zulhijjah 1343 (1st July, 1925) to 19th Zulhijjah 1344 
(30th June, 1926). 


POPULATION. 


118. The total number of labourers employed by 
estates, mines and Government departments on 19th Zul- 
hijjah 1344 (30th June, 1926) was 51,806 as against 43,146 
on 8th Zulhijjah 1343 (30th June, 1925). This is an in- 
crease of 20 per cent. The numbers of Indian, Malay and 
Javanese increased by 6,858, 1,867 and 194 or by 29 per 
cent, 21 per cent and 97 per cent respectively. Chinese de- 
creased by 289 or 3 per cent. 


HEALTH. 


119. The death rate among all labourers was 14.25 
per mille. Among Indian labourers it was 20.81 per mille 
as compared with 16.20 per mille in 1343. This was caused 
by the wave of sickness which spread over the country dur- 
ing the fourth quarter, as a result of heavy rains following 
drought. 


WAGES. 


120. The prevailing rate of wages rose from 40 cents 
to 45 or 50 cents for men and from 30 to 40 cents for women. 


EMPLOYMENT AND RECRUITING. 


121. The number of State-aided Indian immigrants 
who arrived in Kedah during the year was 12,898 adults 
and 2,540 minors compared with 4,541 and 1,007 respective- 
ly last year. Of these 12,633 were recruited by licensed 
Kanganies, and 2,805 left India as voluntary emigrants. 


122. 26,365 Indians were engaged locally as compared 
with 23,514 in the previous year. The ratio of local engage- 
ments to the average Indian population is lower, showing 
that a larger proportion of the labourers have become more 
settled and satisfied with the conditions of their emplov- 
ment. 


GENERAL. 


123. There were two hundred and seventeen com- 
plaints during the year of which all but five were settled 
departmentally. In the remaining five, prosecutions were 
instituted, and three convictions obtained, the remaining 
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two cases being still pending at the end of the year. There 
were no strikes or serious disturbances. 


124. One hundred and nine visits to estates were 
made by Assistant Protectors of Labour and 531 by the 
Labour Inspector. 


125. There were 33 estate schools, but only two of 
these have been admitted to the privileges of the Tamil 
Estate School Code, and consequently examinations were 
held at these 2 schools only. All schools were inspected. 


126. All labour employed in Kedah is free. All 
labourers arrive free from debt, and are at liberty to leave 
their employment after giving a month’s notice. General 
housing conditions have been considerably improved by the 
replacing of temporary lines by permanent ones. 


127. The work of the department was carried out by 
the Assistant Protectors of Labour, Penang, up to the 3rd 
Rejab 1844 (17th January, 1926) when Captain N. Jones 
M.C. was appointed Protector of Labour, Kedah. 


XV.—CHINESE PROTECTORATE. 


128. Three Societies were registered during the year. 
At the close of the year there were 41 Registered Societies 
in Kedah, and 11 Societies which had been exempted from 
Registration. 


129. The number of cases enquired into totalled 166 
as against 297 in 1848. They were as follows:— 


Enquiries under the Protection of Women and Girls 


Enactment 18 
Complaints regarding domestic mutters, mainten: ance, 

the custody of children, ete. oes eer 2 
Complaints regarding labourers’ wages... Riera 0) 
Miscellaneous Ae ee es ve 16 


180. The traffic in Chinese girls through Siam has 
practically ceased, only two batches of about seven or eight 
girls each being known to have come through from Siam. 
Both batches were stopped by the Chinese Protectorate, 
Penang, through the information given here. 


131. There were 10 inmates of the Women and Girls 
Home at the beginning of the year. During the year 10 
More were admitted and 15 discharged, leaving 5 at the end 
of the year (July, 1926). 
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132. Mr. T. W. H. Kingston acted as Protector until 
19th Ramthan (2nd April, 1926) when Mr. N. Jones, Pro- 
tector of Labour, acted temporarily until the arrival of Mr. 
D. Richards on 11th Shawal (24th April, 1926). 


XVI.SANITARY BOARDS. 


133. The principal Sanitary Boards of the State are 
in the districts of Kota Star, Kubang Pasu, Kuala Muda 
and Kulim. The chief townships are respectively Alor 
Star, Jitra, Sungei Patani and Kulim, but smaller townships 
in the vicinity of these are placed as far as possible under 
the main Boards, and there are also other controlled build- 
ing areas. 


134. The revenue of the Kota Star Board was $50,480 
against $49,520 in 1343 exclusive of revenue collected under 
the head of “Registration of Vehicles” which amounted to 
$23,912 compared with $19,565 in 1343. It had been hoped 
to complete the house to house water supply, but it was 
found impossible to do this owing to a shortage of water 
at the headworks. A new storage tank was completed at 
Alor Star. The expenditure amounted to $57,179 as against 
$62,137 in 1343. 


135. No shop houses were built in Alor Star, appli- 
cations being still held up pending consideration of a new 
lay out. Several shop houses were in course of construc- 
tion during the year at Kota Sarang Semut, Jitra and Kuala 
Nerang, and several dwelling houses were erected or com- 
menced. 


136. The revenue of the Kuala Muda Board was 
850,196.88 compared with $42,622.45 last year. and the 
expenditure $33,962.95 compared with $31,555.48. Regis- 
tration of vehicles revenue amounted to $34,635. 


187. Water was laid on to 54 shop houses in Sungei 
Patani and daylight electric current was also obtained dur- 
ing the year, fans being installed in the Government Offices. 
Nine shop houses were started at Gurun and one at Tikam 
Batu. 


138. The revenue of the Kulim Board was $29,325.04 
compared with $29,279.05 in 13438 and the expenditure 
$15,682.05 as against $15,824.66. Registration of vehicles 
revenue amounted to $37,469. 


139. Seven brick shop houses were erected at Junjong 
and one each in Kulim and Padang Serai. Nine Class 1 
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shop houses were completed at Serdang. Private water 
supply was laid on to 28 houses in Kulim, and an incinerator 
was built at Baling. 


140. The total revenue from Sanitary Boards during 
the year was $249,930.01 and the expenditure $122,457.48. 
This revenue includes $106,758 “Registration of Vehicles” 
which is collected, so far motor vehicles are concerned, by 
Led Ee although the revenue appears under Sanitary 

‘oards. 


XVII.—MONOPOLIES AND CUSTOMS. 


141. The total revenue collected under Customs ex- 
clusive of opium Monopoly amounted to $4,033,676 compar- 
ed with $1,885,893 in the previous year. The chief increases 
were under the following heads :— 


1343. 1344. 
Rubber (Export duty) .. $654,896 $2,362,412 
Liquors (Import duty) . $157,373 $ 500,192 
Tobacco do. .. $386,107 $ 640,613 


The increase in revenue collected on rubber was due 
to the export of a large quantity of rubber on payment of 
excess duty. 


The increase under the headings of Liquors and Tobac- 
co was due partly to increased prosperity and partly to the 
raising of the scale of duties which took effect from 1st 
Rabial-akhir (19th October, 1925). 


The export duty on fish amounted to $38,569 compared 
with $54,161 in the previous year. 


The export duty on padi and rice was $75,851 as against 
$130,854 in 1343. The padi Crops were poor and there 
was a smaller surplus than usual for export. 


142. A Malay Inspector of Police was seconded to the 
Department for preventive work, and made a satisfactory 
start. The number of cases taken to Court in respect of 
breaches of the Customs and Chandu Enactments amounted 
to 154 compared with 102 in 1343. 


143. The Protector of Chinese, Mr. T. W. Kingston, 
was appointed an Assistant Superintendent Monopolies and 
Customs and did very valuable work in inspecting offices 
and advising Customs officers. Mr. D. Richards who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Kingston in the Chinese Protectorate continued 
this work, 
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OPIUM MONOPOLY. 


144. The total gross revenue collected was $3,012,834. 
$571,746 was paid to the Straits Settlements Government 
for purchase of Chandu (prepared opium) leaving a nett 
revenue of $2,441,088. 


145. The sale of Chandu was carried on as in previous 
years by Malay Salesmen at Customs offices and Police Sta- 
tions—only four retail licences were to be renewed in 1845. 


146. Three Smoking saloons were licensed namely at 
Alor Star, Sungei Patani and Kulim. It is anticipated that 
they will be taken over by the Government in 1346. 


XVIII—POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


147. The estimated number of postal articles, exclud- 
ing parcels and registered letters, posted and delivered dur- 
ing the year was 2,540,642, an increase of 244,907 as com- 
pared with 1348. Fifty-two thousand, six hundred and 
ninety-three registered articles were despatched and 52,920 
delivered, showing an increase of 3,276 and 5,374 respective- 
ly over the previous year. The number of parcels posted 
and delivered numbered 5,088 and 14,744 respectively as 
against 4,753 and 13,092 in 1343. 


148. The number of insured articles (letters and 
parcels) posted was 412 and their value $40,606.95; the 
number delivered was 660 valued at $59,588.39. The pre- 
vious year’s figures were 331 and 509 valued at $32,555.78 
and $51,994.70 respectively. 


149. Five articles bearing trade charges for the 
amount of $66.90 were posted as against 11 articles for 
$124 in 1343. Those received for delivery were 1,912 as 
against 1,637 in 1343 with charges amounting to $18,242.86 
as against $14,494.55. The number of return letters dealt 
with was 12,490 as against 22,124 in 1343. 


150. Money Order and Postal Order transactions 
again increased, the cost involved being $535,789.06 com- 
pared with $392,613.25 last year. Telegraph Money Order 
service was instituted during the year with India and Cey- 
lon. From 15th Safar (4th September, 1925) the fee for 
an Advice of Payment was raised from 10 to 12 cents, and 
if applied for subsequently to 24 cents. 


151. The Savings Bank business again increased, 
1,127 deposits being made totalling $19,040.15 and 483 with- 
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drawals totalling $39,453.06. The maximum amount which 
may be deposited was raised from $1,500 to $5,000. 


152. The number of telegrams received, forwarded 
and transmitted was 55,991, 44,551 and 58,903 respective- 
ly as against 49,751, 39,936 and 52,468 in 1343. 


153. There was a nett increase of 48 in the number of 
ee subscribers, the total at the end of the year being 


154. A new telephone line was completed from Alor 
Star to Alor Janggus, and from thence to the Marine Police 
Station at Kuala Kedah. 


155. The report of the Malayan Wireless Committee 
was adopted by Kedah. Two applicants were granted per- 
mission to use wireless receiving sets without any fee being 
charged. 


156. On 16th Jemadial-akhir (1st January, 1926) the 
new postage rates on correspondence within the Malayan 
Postal Union came into force. The principal changes were 
the reduction from 5 cents to 4 cents of the ‘initial rate of 
postage on letters and an increase from 12 cents to 15 cents 
in the fee for registration of correspondence. 


157. The receipts for the year totalled $103,520.59 as 
against $74,023.34 in 1843. The Expenditure was 
$150,405.48 as against $131,014.07. 


XIX.—PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


158. The total expenditure of the Department, in- 
cluding revotes and _ special warrants, amounted to 
$1,736,680, against an estimated expenditure of $2,279,211. 


RECURRENT EXPENDITURE. 


159. 358.43 miles of metalled roads were maintained 
at an average cost of $1,449.48 a mile. The cost of tran- 
sport of metal remains high, and an additional amount of 
asphalting was done. 26!4 miles of road were treated with 
asphalt at an average cost of 25 cents a square yard. 11314 
miles of unmetalled roads were upkept at an average cost of 
$205.60 a mile. 


160. At the beginning of the year there were 894 
Government buildings of a total estimated value of 
$3,829,010. These buildings were maintained at a total 
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cost of $87,582 including painting, which works out at 
2.3 per cent of the value. 


Additions and alterations have increased the value of 
buildings which at the end of the year was estimated at 
$4,153,941 for 950 buildings. 


161. The total expenditure on waterworks was 
$26,335. 


SPECIAL SERVICES. 


162. A Contract was let for a reinforced concrete 
bridge at Langgar, 108 feet long, for $25,000, and good 
progress was made. 


163. The Wan Mat Saman Bridge which crosses the 
Kedah River at the entrance to Alor Star was completed by 
the end of the year at a total cost of $130.000, and was open- 
ed by His Highness the Sultan on the 8rd day of the new 
year (14th July 1926). The Bridge consists of 5 spans and 
totals 280 feet. The centre span is 80 feet. It is made 
entirely of reinforced concrete, the longest piles being 75 
feet long, of which 48 feet are below the bed of the river. 


164. The road from Gurun to Bigia was completed as 
far as the Muda River, and the road from Bigia to join the 
general road system at Lubok Saginta was nearly completed. 


165. The work of replacement of temporary by per- 
manent bridges was continued. 


WATER WORKS. 


166. A service reservoir at Alor Star was completed 
at a total cost of $129,620, and provides storage for 134 
million gallons of water. With its completion it has been 
possible to instal house to house supply to all Government 
owned houses and already to a large number of private con- 
sumers. 


167. The water supply to Sungei Lalang and Bedong 
which was commenced in 1343 was completed. It provides 
water to people living along the pipe line, and to two rub- 
ber estates. 


168. A water supply for Kuah, Langkawi, was com- 
pleted at a cost of $5,964, and has proved a great boon to 
the village. 
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BUILDINGS. 


169. A house for the District Officer, Jitra, was com- 
pleted at a cost of $18,000. 


170. The new Post Office at Alor Star, estimated to 
cost $100,000, was commenced. 


171. A Contract was let for a Human Quarantine 
Station at Padang Besar. The building is estimated to cost 
$76,000, and is being erected at the joint expense of the 
Colony, the Federated Malay States, Kedah, and Perlis. 


172. A new type of permanent Malay School was built 
at Tunjang, raised on reinforced concrete pillars about 12 
feet above ground level. 


173. A court house and offices were commenced at 
Sungei Patani, and a court house was completed at Bandar 
Bahru. 


IRRIGATION. — 
CONSTRUCTION. 

174. (a) Kodiang-Sanglang Scheme. The total sum 
provided for this work was $215,500, spread over 3 years. 
It was completed before the end of the year at a total cost 
of $215,362, and the water controlled by the Scheme was 
available during the drought. 


(6) Dulane Kechil Scheme. The total sum pro- 
vided to date on this Scheme amounts to $91,250, and 
$91,219 has been spent. The main canal has now reached 
the main road at the 18th mile. and most of the feeders and 
controls up to this point have been put in. 


(c) Langkawi Scheme. Expenditure up to the 
end of the year was $21,992, and $10,000 is the estimate for 
the completion of the work. 


175. In Ulu Malacca and Padang Masirat areas the 
work has been completed with 17 miles of channels with 
dams, sluice gates, flumes, and controls. 


176. In Kedawang area 9.1 miles of channels were 
completed; 3.3 miles and necessary flumes remain to be 
completed. 


MAINTENANCE. 


177. 189 miles of canals and 22.3 miles of new irri- 
gation channels were maintained. The clearing of water 
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hyacinths was carried out departmentally with Malay 
labour, instead of by contract. The cost was thereby re- 
duced from 6 cents to 2.73 cents per square of 100 feet. 


RECONNAISSANCE. 


178. Good progress was made in this important 
branch of work. 109 miles were surveyed and levelled, and 
73 miles surveyed only. All the surveys and levelling were 
done by Malays under the supervision of the Executive 
Engineer, Irrigation. 


STAFF. 


179. Major W. R. Sanguinetti remained in charge 
of the Department throughout the year. 


XX.—PRINTING DEPARTMENT. 


180. This Department made good progress during the 
year. 


181. Further machinery in the form of a_ stereo 
foundry, a type casting machine, and implements for mak- 
ing rubber stamps was installed during the year. 


182. The custody and issue of revenue receipt books, 
hitherto in charge of the State Treasurer, was transferred 
to the Department. 


183. The revenue amounted to $586.95 and the ex- 
penditure to $61,859.36. 


XXI.—CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES DEPARTMENT. 


184. This Department was started on 27th Jemadil- 
akhir 1344 (12th January, 1926) by Che Abdulrahman bin 
Haji Samaudin on his return from Kuala Lumpur where 
he had been for eight months studying under Mr. A. Caven- 
dish. Officer-in-Charge, Co-operative Societies, Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States. 


185. Although the Co-operative Societies Enactments 
and Rules had not yet been passed, permission was given 
to form Societies as examples, and by the end of the year 
five Kampong Societies, with a total membership of 80 and 
a total sum subscribed of $830.57, had been formed. In ad- 
dition there were already in existence the Public Works 
Department and Subordinate Civil Service Association 
Societies. ie 


186. The expenditure on the Department amounted 
to $3,167.46. 
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XXII.—TRADE. 


187. The gross value of exports in the year was 
$50,569,669 and of imports $10,436,931. 


The figures for the previous year were $23,928,600 and 
$9,299,892 respectively. 


The following is a summary of the import and export 
returns. 


Import. Export. 
A.—Live animals, food, drinks and 
narcotics. are an .. $5,550,386 $3,528,636 
B,.—Raw materials. .. hfs a3 576,423 46,674,646 
C.—Wholly or mainly manufactured 
articles. oe 2s Af 4,310,122 366,387 


The value of tobacco and cigarettes imported was 
$1,189,639, of cotton goods $956,887, of sugar $651,986, and 
of petroleum $801,615. 


The value of the principal exports were, of rubber 
$45,390,867, of padi and rice $940,225, of tapioca and its 
products $839,018 and of tin ore $682,342. 


XXIII.—GENERAL. 


188. Mr. J. L. Humphreys acted as British Adviser, 
until he went on leave on the 9th Jemadilawal (25th 
November, 1925) from which date Mr. E. A. P. Helps, 
Assistant Adviser, acted until the arrival of Mr. A. Ss. 
Haynes on the 4th Jemadilakhir. (20th December, 1925). 


T. W. CLAYTON, 
Ag. British Adviser, Kedah. 


Alor Star, Kedah. 
30th December, 1926. 
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APPENDIX (. 


slunual Shade Temperature at Alor Star for the period 


Srom January to December, 1926. 





| 

















‘TEMPERATURE. 
MONTHS. eae ; ae S) 
1926, _| Mean dry Mean Mean Range. 
balb, | Maximum.| Minimum. 

January ve! 80-1 ED 41 164 
February vee NOR 3 TBR UG 
March rc M5 1 WR | 1d 
April as R47 MB | wR | Lah 
May fe 82) Th nn EXT 
June uh ale | Rae 78-9 nel) 
July oe R17 903 Tet) 1Y 
August vel BOG RR 2) 107 
September a RUG RBG 4) 102 
October vel 798 86-7 Wow 
November ns B14 BR ITS 4 
December wee TRO X66 TH 120 
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STATE OF PERLIS. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


FOR THE YEAR A.H. 1344 (22ND. JULY, 1925 TO 
11TH. JULY, 1926.) 


PREFATORY NOTE. 
I.—GEOGRAPHICAL. 


1. Perlis is a small State, about 316 square miles in 
area, between the 6th and 7th parallels of latitude, the coast 
line running north-west and south-east. 


On the west the State is bounded by a range of moun- 
tains running north and south which separate it from the 
Siamese province of Setul. 


On the east the boundary is with the Siamese province 
of Nakawn Sritamarat and the Malay State of Kedah, and 
on the south with the State of Kedah. 


_ The population is about 44,000, mainly Malays. 


II—HISTORICAL. 


2. After Siamese invasions and subsequent occupa- 
tion of the country, which first took place in 1821 A.D.. 
Perlis was made a separate State by the Siamese and an 
Arab named Syed Hussin, whose father had previously 
acquired the status of a local chief, was made Raja. 


The present Raja, Syed Alwi ibni Almerhum Syed Safi, 
is the fourth who held that position under the suzerainty of 
Siam. 


The Siamese interfered little in internal affairs until 
1905 A.D. when the Raja applied for a loan and a European 
Adviser to aid him in putting the State’s finances in order. 
Mr. Duke, who had previously served in the British Shan 
States, was appointed from Bangkok and acted as Adviser 
until the 15th July, 1909, when, in consequence of a treaty 
concluded between Great Britain and Siam on 10th March, 
1909, whereby the suzerainty of Siam was exchanged for 
that of Great Britain, Mr. Duke handed over his duties to a 
British Adviser. 


Mr. Meadows Frost, M.C.S., was the first to act in the 
new appointment. 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 1344. 
I.—FINANCIAL. 


1. The Revenue for the year amounted to $594,098 
on an Estimate of $441,040, and exceeded that of the pre- 
vious year by no less than $123,482. 


The progress in Revenue during the past 5 years is 
shown by the following figures :— 


AH, $ 

40... Onn see ee wee 369,187. 

41... nee be aes ves 397,187. 

1342. see bee ae vee $53,452. 

: 1s aes ws Cae vee 470,616. 
1344 : 

1345 (Esti: ited) 





2. The Expenditure amounted to $565,071, ietodiing 
a sum of $50,000 repaid in reduction of the debt to the 
Government of the Federated Malay States which stood at 
the end of the year at $200,000 and at the time of writing 
stands at $150,000. 


The Estimate was $563,004 and the Expenditure in 
1343 was $441,825. 


The slight excess over the Estimate is partly due to 
increased expenditure by the Chandu Department during 
the second half of the year, when Government took over the 
sale of chandu, not provided for in the Estimates, and part- 
ly to the fact that owing to the remarkable rise in Revenue, 
it was found possible to carry out services that had had to 
be omitted when the Estimates were framed. 


Details are given in Appendices A and B. 


3. A Statement of Assets and Liabilities at the end 
of the two years 1343 and 1344 is shown below :— 











Assets, At end of 1343.! At end of 1344. 

% ec 1 8 C 

Gash in Treasury... a | 17,786 36 | 11,908 92 

Cash in Bank Fixed ile ‘posit ‘ a | 50,000 00 

_ current account... | 92496 93 | 106.505 45 

Tnvestinetns ee | 295.000 00 | 295,000 00 

Advances w | 38.925 00 67.367 07 
| 


TOTAL cee | AO4208 20 530,781 44 
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| 
Liabilities. | At end of 1343.) At end of 1344. 

oe | 
: * re x 
Debt to F.M.S. Government... 240,000 00 200.000 00 
Deposits... a we «W502 24 4,9 
Excess of Assets is vee) T9NLOG 05 2TGA8G — 5U 
TOTAL vee | 464.208 20 580.781 44 








Investments, which consist of Straits Settlements 
Government securities, are entered at face value. 


A very considerable sum under Deposits will ultimately 
find its way to Revenue. 


Of the surplus of $276,186.50 a further $120,000 will 
be required to complete schemes for water-supply. 


II—CUSTOMS AND HARBOURS. 
A. CUSTOMS. 
4. The total Revenue amounted to $218,421, an in- 


crease of some $58,000 on the revenue for the previous year. 


The principal increases were under import duties on 
liquor and tobacco which were raised during the year, and 
under export duty on padi and rice and on tin-ore. 


The principal items were :— 


1343. 1344, 
Import duty on liquor oye 35,745 
4 tobacco 52.100 
Export duty on poultry see 6.147 
” padi and rice ... 33,742 
” tin ore oe 5 
” rubber eee 





" fish 
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5. The amount of dutiable articles imported is given 
below :— 





1344. 
Tobacco (pikuls) 539 
Cigars (1bs.) 314 
Cigarettes (Ibs. ) 34,009 
European spirits (gallons) Lal 
Chinese spirits (gallons) one 2) 3.264 
Beer, Cider ete. (gallons) bas 1741 : 2580 
Kerosine oi] (gallons) on 6GOR64 90,960, 
Petroleum (gallons)... fre 2764 BO32 5 


6. The quantity of the principal articles exported is 
given hereunder :— 


1344. 
‘Tin-ore (pikuls) 6.706 
Padi and rice (koyan) 5,738 
Fish (pikuls) SASS 
Poultry 61,469 
Eggs 2s 2.001,300 


Rubber (pilkculs) 
Cattle (head) 





Sheep and goats (he sul) dee 754 
Hides (pikuls) nee mae Iso 
Copra (pikuls) ae oe 1,338 
Betel-nut (pikuls) —... wes 670 
Guano (tons) nD aus 1.701 4.807 


Other exports include tapioca flour, ataps, firewood 
and honey. Most of the exports go to Penang by rail or 
junk. 


B. MARINE AND Harbours. 


7. There were 94 calls by steam vessels. Junks enter- 
ing increased from 343 in 1343 to 388 and tonnage increased 
from 7,172 to 8,437. Small boats entering decreased from 
807 to 533. Calls by motor-boats amounted to 146. 


The figures for vessels leaving are identical with those 
entering. 


8. Lights were maintained at Kuala Perlis and at 
Kuala Sanglang. 


9. Fishing licences were issued for 204 belat ‘pandak 
(200), 25 belat panjang (30), 18 deep-water pukat (16) 
and 124 in-shore pukat (112) ; 761 boats (765) were regis- 
tered. Figures for 1343 are given in brackets. 


10. Ten prosecutions were brought in matters relating 
to Customs, with 9 convictions, and 8 prosecutions relating 
to Harbours all of which were successful. 
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11. Expenditure by the Customs and Harbours 
Department amounted to $12,002. Enche Muhammad 
Arshad bin Che Mat was in charge of the Department and 
performed the duties of Registrar of Imports and Exports 
throughout the year. 


III—LANDS AND MINES. 


12. The total Revenue amounted to $95,246 on an 
Estimate of $56,970, an increase of $35,732 over the figures 
for the previous year. 


Land rents, recurrent, amounted to $33,224 and ar- 
rears collected to $16,738. 


The serious arrears of land-rent outstanding mention- 
ed in last year’s report have been very largely reduced and 
are now of reasonable dimensions. 


2,823 notices of demand for rent were issued during the 
year and 1,101 warrants of attachment. 


A sum of $10,935 was collected on land held under tem- 
porary occupation licence. These temporary permits are 
being gradually replaced by permanent forms of title. 


Survey fees amounted to $6,307. 


There was a great demand for agricultural land 
throughout the year, and the amount realised by sale rose 
from $6,451 in 1343 to $17,792. 


13. The office of Inspector of Lands was revived during 
the year and has proved an unqualified success. Most of 
the time of the office has been occupied to date with the col- 
lection of arrears of rent and with the investigation of 
occupation of State Land without authority. A large amount 
of valuable work has been achieved without recourse to the 
Courts. 

A register of rubber holdings was completed. 


Syed Hassan bin Syed Zain was appointed Inspector of 
Lands. 

14. Mines Revenue amounted to $3,161, of which 
$2,516 was rent and $412 survey fees. 

Ten prospecting licences were issued, 5 mining licences 
and 12 mining certificates. 

15. The padi crop was estimated to be 9,005,688 gan- 
tangs. The estimated area planted is given as 48,854 re- 
longs of which only 225 relongs produced dry (hill) padi. 

The average yield was 184 gantangs a relong. 

This is a distinct advance on the previous year which 
produced 6,722,400 gantangs from 44,951 relongs, average 
150 gantangs a relong. 
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16. Total expenditure on this office amounted to 
$22,627, 


IV.—SURVEYS. 

17. The Expenditure of the Department was $13,629 
on an Estimate of $18,400. The figure for 1343 was 
$18,656. 

18. Preliminary plans following demarcation were 
drawn in the Kedah District Survey Office, Alor Star, while 
the more rigorous drafting of the 2-chain sheets and the pre- 
paration of Titles were carried out in the Head Office, 
Kulim. 

19. Trigonometrical stations at Gunong China and 
Bukit Pelari were occupied, which completes the field-work 
of the triangulation of the State. 

No final surveys for titles were made. 

20. 3,294 lots amounting to 7,812 acres, mainly in the 
coastal area, were demarcated as compared with 2,710 lots 
and 7,178 acres in 1343. 

The total number of lots demarcated at the end of the 
year was 21,786. 

21. 2,841 lots were'plotted on preliminary plans and 
1,595 added to the 2-chain sheets. 

1,149 small grants were sent to the Land Office making 
a total of 4,973. 

Blue prints, in lieu of tracings, for 4 mukims were pre- 
pared and sent to the Land Office for preliminary settle- 
ment. 

Requisitions, indicating completion of preliminary set- 
tlement, for the survey of 2,398 lots were received from the 
Land Office, making a total of 6,917. 

22. A State Map of Perlis (1925) was published dur- 
ing the year. | 

Major W. F. N. Bridges D.s.o. was in charge until the 
9th month when Mr. W. J. C. Stevens returned from leave. 
The field-work was supervised by Mr. O. Watson, Assistant 
Superintendent, Alor Star, throughout the year. 


A statement of figures and cost is given in Appendix C. 


V.—STATE COUNCIL. 
23. There were 38 meetings of the State Council, as 
against 34 in the previous year. 
The following Enactments were passed :— 


1. The Liquors Enactment, 1336, Amendment 
Enactment. 
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2. The Collection (in aid of Kedah) of Customs 
Duties Enactment. 


3. The Limitation Enactment. 


4. The Chandu Enactment 1338, Amendment 
Enactment. 


VI—AUDIT. 


24. The work of auditing was carried out by two 
Senior clerks under the supervision of the Adviser during 
the first part of the year. Subsequently on the transfer of 
one Senior clerk to be Inspector of Lands, the Senior Audit 

. clerk was assisted by two Junior Clerks, one in class II and 
one in class III of the Clerical Service. 


25. Sixty eight regular audits of Offices were per- 
formed. representing approximately a quarterly examina- 
tion, and 649 audits of out-station Police, Chandu, Customs 
and Municipal accounts, representing rather more than a 
monthly inspection. 


26. A large number of surprise examinations were 
conducted by the Adviser. 


27. The cost of the office, including salaries, was only 
$1,780, and the work of the clerks was consistently good. 


VII.—POLICE AND CRIME. 


A. POLICE. 


28. Enche Mat bin Haji Kassim continued as Head of 
the Police Department. 


The Head of the Police, in addition to ordinarv Police 
duties, supervises the issue of timber passes, the Veterinary 
work, the registration of births and deaths, and the re- 
gistration of vehicles. 

29. Six Police Stations were maintained. 

The strength of the Force at the end of the year was 
70 of all ranks: with the exception of three Northern Indian 
Constables, a Siamese Constable and a Siamese Detective 
Corporal, the whole Force is Malay. 

Twelve recruits, all Perlis born, were enrolled. It is 
still difficult to get literate recruits. 

Discipline was much improved. Two cases were tried 
before the Courts resulting in dismissal in each case. 

There were 4 dismissals, 3 resignations, 1 desertion and 
2 deaths. 


The health of the Force was good, except at Kaki Bu- 
kit, the mines village. 
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30. Eleven hundred and eighty four licences were 
issued under various Enactments as compared with 1.226 
in 1343. The decrease is due to a large reduction in the 
number of dog-licences issued following a case of rabies 
against which stringent measures were adopted. 


464 dogs were shot, in addition to 511 shot during the 
last 2 months of the previous year. 


31. Considerable preliminary instruction in mus- 
ketry was given and a course was fired by all ranks with 
creditable results. 


82. The Revenue of the Department amounted to 
$8,966, an increase of $1,855 on the figure for the previous 
year. The principal increases were under registration 
of vehicles and issue of timber passes, 


B. CRIME. 


33. Two hundred and eighty reports were received at 
the various stations, of which 195 were admitted and 85 
were not proceeded with or were referred to the courts. 
Of the admitted reports, discoveries were made in 145 cases. 


Fifty six reports of theft were admitted. with 33 suc- 
cesses. Three reports of cattle theft were admitted. with 
two successes. There were three reports of murder: arrest 
was effected in one case and a charge of culpable homicide 
not amounting to murder was sustained. 


34. Three hundred and thirty two cases were sent 
for trial by the Courts, as against 284 in the previous year. 
There were 290 convictions and 42 discharges. Of the 12 
cases tried by the Senior Court, 8 resulted in convictions. 
461 persons were involved in these cases—23 in the Senior 
Court. 873 persons were convicted—15 in the Senior 
Court. 


There has been little serious crime owing to the un- 
exampled prosperity experienced during the year. 


VITI.—JUDICIAL. 


A. COURTS. 


35. The revenue collected in the Civil and Criminal 
Courts amounted to $18,077 as compared with $15,033 in 
1343 and $9,696 in 1842. Expenditure was $11,826. 


The Revenue of the Sheriah Court amounted to $1,534 
($1,373 in 1348). 
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36. The work done in the Courts is tabulated hereun- 
der :— 


CRIMINAL COURTS. 














1 _ e 
Cases | Instituted; Disposed Meares 
from 1343; in 1344. ‘of in 1344. at 
134, 
Appeal Court Boats Sai 23 23 aus 
Senior Court ae 9 12 20 1 
Junior Court ise l4 374 384 i 
Sheriab Court ae 5 7 1, 7 
CIVIL CouRTS. 
Cases | Tnstituted| Disposed | Pending 


from 1343! in 1344, jof in 1344) * anes 





{ 
(Se ae 
| f 


Senior Court (appeal) | 1 36 35 2 
Juanior Court wie pal Si BBO 23 
Sheriah Court Ta 11 tae 76 17 





37. Of 97 administration suits set down for hearing, 
91 were disposed of before the end of the year. 

38. Of 23 criminal appeals instituted in 1344, 9 were 
dismissed, 8 were allowed, and in 6 cases the decision of the 
Lower Court was varied. 

Of 36 civil appeals instituted in 1344, 24 were dismiss- 
ed, 8 were allowed, and in 4 cases the order of the Lower 
Court was varied. 

There were 3 criminal appeals to the Raja’s Court. 
Two were dismissed and in one case the sentence was 
varied. 

There were 7 civil appeals to the Raja’s court. All 
were dismissed. 

B. PRISONS. 

39. The Adviser is Superintendent of Prisons and has 
the assistance of a Gaoler. 

There were 51 prisoners remaining in the Prison at 
the end of 1343. 109 were admitted during the year, in- 
cluding two women, 108 were released, 2 (women) were 
transferred, two died, one (working outside the gaol) 
escaped and 47 remained at the close of the year. 

The escaped prisoner was recaptured and sentenced to 
a further term. 
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Discipline was good. Twenty three offences, of which 
only five were serious, and two offences by Warders were 
dealt with by the Superintendent. 

40. Rice is purchased and milled in the gaol. 19,280 
gantangs of padi, purchased during the year at a cost of 
$2,888, were milled and produced 9,382 gantangs of rice 
which was sold for $2,662. 

Rice was supplied to the Hospital and to the Public 
Works Department as well as used in the Gaol. 


Materials for manufactures were bought during the 
year at a cost of $1,500. Manufactures to the value of 
$2,709 were sold. 

The work done inside the gaol included rice-milling, 
carpentry, basket and chick-making and licence and other 
notice-board making and writing. 

A large amount of furniture for Government Depart- 
ments was turned out. Owing to the scarcity of prisoners, 
much necessary extra-mural work had to remain undone, 
but as much as possible was achieved in the way of grass- 
cutting, scavenging, drain-clearing, water-carting, garden- 
ing and so forth. 

41. The health of the prisoners was again very good. 

The daily cost of diets works out at an average of 16 
cents a head. 

The total revenue collected was $5,714 ($5,123 in 1343), 
and the expenditure was $15,601 ($15,176 in 1343). 


IX.—HEALTH AND CLIMATE. 


A. MEDICAL. 


42. Mr. Abdul Wahab Khan was temporarily in 
charge of the Hospital for the first half of the year. He was 
replaced by Mr. V. Krishna Pillai who assumed duty on 1 
Rajab (15th January, 1926). 

The State Surgeon, Kedah, paid monthly visits to the 
Hospital. 

43. The number of in-patients was 620 as compared 
with 590 in 1343 and 549 in 1342. Of these 43 were women. 

The percentage of deaths was 6.93 (7.62 in 1343) or, 
if deaths within 48 hours are excluded, 4.85 (5.76 in 1343). 

The daily average of patients was 28.31. 

Of the 620 patients treated, 270 were Chinese, 239 
Indians and 100 Malays. 

1,637 specimens were examined in the laboratory (1,495 
in 1343). : 
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Principal diseases were malaria, venereal disease, 
dysentery, ankylostomiasis and ulcers, but the number of 
malaria cases was considerably less than in the previous 
year. 

Malaria cases numbered 196 with 11 deaths, and there 
were 12 cases of phthisis with 4 deaths. 

44. Out-door patients numbered 4,249. There has 
been a Jarge decrease in the number of out-patients recently, 
and while a considerable number have come for treatment 
to the Residency, it is quite clear that the Hospital is not as 
popular as it should be. It has been decided to obtain from 
India the services of an Assistant Surgeon-in-charge, in the 
hope that more up-to-date methods may prove a remedy. 

The Travelling Dispensary has again done most useful 
work. 

The number of vaccinations performed was 2,884 as 
compared with 1,989 in 1343 and 1,641 in 1842. Of these 
2,665 were successful. 

The campaign against yaws was continued. The total 
number of neo-salvarsan injections was 1,363 (836 in 1343) 
of which 898 were for yaws and 465 for veneral diseace. 

45. Revenue amounted to $1,241 and expenditure to 
$20,148. 

One case was sent to the Central Mental Hospital, Tan- 
jong Rambutan, where there are now 17 Perlis patients. 


B. VITAL STATISTICS. 


46. Eight hundred and nine births were registered 
during the year, of which 701 were Malays, 81 Chinese, 23 
Siamese and 4 Southern Indians. 


425 were males and 384 females. 
The figure for Malay births is above the average. 


Seven hundred and sixty seven deaths were registered, 
691 Malays, 117 Chinese, 20 Siamese, 26 Southern Indians 
and 8 Northern Indians. 

441 were males and 326 females. 

232 persons died over 50 years of age, 187 between 30 
and 50, 186 between 10 and 30, 107 between 1 and 10 years 
and 105 infants under 12 months. 


The figure for Malays is below the average. 


és The population of the State, based on the 1921 census, 
is approximately 44,000; of these some 39,000 are Malays. 


C. VETERINARY. 
47. 4,828 licences for cattle were issued during the 
year. 5 
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No cattle were imported, owing to movement restric- 
tion. Owing to similar restrictions, only 417 head of cat- 
tle—247 buffaloes and 170 bulls and cows—were exported 
after veterinary inspection. It has been necessary to re- 
strict export of cattle as it is impossible owing to the pre- 
valence of disease to obtain cattle from Siam to replace 
those exported. 


A census of cattle was taken during the year. The 
total number was 11,808 of which 2,050 were buffaloes. 


There was no epidemic during the year which is satis- 
factory to record in view of the prevalence of disease among 
cattle in Southern Siam. 


48. No further case of rabies occurred, but consider- 
able precautions were taken over the licensing of dogs of 
which 464 were shot making a total of 975 shot since the 
last case. 


D. RAINFALL. 


49. The rainfall at Kangar totalled 59.43 inches (74.49 
in 1848). The greatest rainfall in 24 hours was 2.75 inches 
on 26th September 1925. 


A table is given in Appendix D. 


X.—EDUCATION. 


50. Nineteen schools, including schools for girls at 
Arau and Kangar, were miaintained. All schools were 
visited by the Adviser and the girls’ schools by Mrs. 
Williams. 

Two new schools were opened during the year. one at 
Jelempok (between Arau and the Kedah boundary) for boys 
and one at Kangar for -girls. 

The staff consisted of a Visiting Teacher, an Assistant 
Visiting Teacher, a Visiting Teacher, Koran, and 70 teach- 
ers including Teachers of the Koran. 

Total expenditure amounted to $27,366 on an estimate 
of $29,026. Expenditure in 1843 was $22,133. 

The number of school-children on the Register at the 
end of the year was 1,981, an increase of 155 on the figure 
for the previous year. 

The percentage of attendance was 84 and of attendance 
at Koran classes 85. 

51. Vernacular instruction is given up to the 5th 
standard. 66 boys passed this standard at the annual 
examination, as compared with 77 in 1343, but the standard 
of examination was considerably higher. 
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Seven boys are studying at the Penang Free School at 
Government expense. Two lads were sent to study at the 
Sultan Idris Training College, Tanjong Malim, and are full 
of enthusiasm after a first term there. It is hoped to send 
others in the near future. 


About 800 school-children attended the King’s Birthday 
Parade and gave an exhibition of physical drill. 


XI.—CHANDU MONOPOLY. 


52. The total amount of chandu sold was 19,314 tahils, 
the profit on sale being $195,863 (17,946 tahils and $178,804 
in 1343). 


Licences produced $3,833 and fines $436. 


53. There were 28 prosecutions before the Courts, 
with 23 convictions. 


54. Government took over the sale of chandu at the 
beginning of the 7th month (15th January, 1926). It is 
sold at six places by Government Clerks and all licensed re- 
tail shops are closed. 


The change was accepted very quietlv bv the public, 
and the amount of chandu sold in the second half of the year 
almost exactly equals that sold during the first half. 


The daily amount for individuals is rationed and sale 
is permitted only to male adult Chinese. 


55. The total expenditure of the Department amount- 
ed to $6.377 as against $1,681 in 1343. In this sum are 
included the salaries of eight Clerks and 4 Revenue Officers 
for the half vear as well as initial expenditure necessitated 
by the taking over of sale by Government. 

Enche Wan Ahmad, State Treasurer. acted as Superin- 
tendent un to the third month (October, 1925) when he was 
sent to study in the Co-operative Societies Office in Kuala 
Lumpur. He was replaced by Tuan Syed Mustafa who act- 
ed for him until the tenth month (June, 1926) when he re- 
sumed duty. 


XII.—POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


56. The following correspondence was dealt with at 
Kangar Post Office :— 


Letters as .. 54,119 

Registered Articles ~. 3,091 

Parcels os eee 107 ; 

Insured Parcels ye 5 (value $177.10.) 

C.0.D. Parcels Ses 164 (trade charges $1,210 de- 

livery fees $24). 

Telegrams 

Despatched... vs 2,093 


Delivered eee we = 1,911 
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$29,262 worth of money and postal-orders were hand- 
led, an increase of about $10,000 on the previous year. 

At Padang Besar Railway Station 25,883 letters were 
handled, 941 registered articles and 22 parcels. Telegrams 
were handled by the Railway Telegraph Office. 

57. This Department is maintained by the Kedah 
Government which also controls the telephone system. 


XIII.—MUNICIPAL. 


58. The Board held 8 meetings at Kangar, 3 at Arau, 
1 at Padang Besar and 4 at Kaki Bukit, the Mines village. 

The usual matters were dealt with in these areas which 
were well kept. 

Small brick incinerators were constructed at Arau and 
at Kaki Bukit which have proved most efficacious. 

59. There were two prosecutions with 2 convictions. 

Revenue amounted to $15,976 and Expenditure ‘to 
$9,174, as against $15,097 and $7,705 in 1343. Increased 
services were granted by the Board during the year but 
further increase is still necessary. 

Enche Muhammad Arshad bin Che Mat, Collector of 
Customs, continued to officiate as Chairman throughout the 
year. 

Thanks are due to the unofficial members of the Board 
in the various areas for their valuable assistance. 


XIV.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


60. The total expenditure of the Department amount- 
ed to $237,127 on an estimate, including supplementary and 
special votes, of $256,199. 

Personal Emoluments accounted for $14,667 and other 
charges for $1,320. 


RECURRENT EXPENDITURE. 
A. ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES. 


61. Expenditure was $44,339. The fact that a sum 
of $1,861 was unexpended is mainly due to slow supply of 
metal. 

343, miles of metalled road were maintained at a cost 
of $1,090 a mile. 

$2,005 was expended on the up-keep of unmetalled 
roads and paths of which there are 2914 miles. 
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B. BUILDINGS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


62. The total number of buildings in the State was 
137, which were up-kept at a cost of $5,574. 9 new build- 
ings were added during the year. 


A sum of $5,800 was spent on Minor Works. 


__ 38 miles of rivers and canals were cleaned, and five 
irrigation dams were completed. 


SPECIAL SERVICES. 


63. Regrading and deepening was carried out on the 
Simpang Ampat-Arau and Utan Aji canals. 


64. Cooly lines were erected for the Department on 
the new Bukit Ketri-Chuping road. 


65. A girls’ school was built at Kangar, a new boys’ 
school at Mata Ayer, and a teacher’s house at Kangar. 


The servants’ quarters at the Hospital were extended. 


66. 134 miles of earth-work were completed of a new 
road from Arau to join the Kedah-Siam main road. A sum 
of $7,073 was expended. Work is progressing as funds 
permit. 


Metal was supplied to the new Bukit Ketri-Chuping 
road and was ready for laying at the close of the year. 


Permanent irrigation dams on the Sungei Arau and at 
Batu Lada, Arau, were nearly completed at the end of the 
year. Dams were also begun at Besri and Bukit Ketri. All 
these have since been completed. 


Quarters for Chandu Clerks were completed at Padang 
Besar, Kaki Bukit, Kuala Sanglang and Kuala Perlis. 


The halting bungalow at Kuala Perlis was moved to a 
more suitable site—incidentally the one originally selected 
by the local Headman. 


67. The principal work of the year was the water- 
supply to Kangar. By the end of the year the impounding 
dam, filter and guide wall at headworks had been com- 
pleted, 75 per cent of the pipes and fittings had arrived and 
been laid, and caulking and the distribution system were 
well in hand. The plates for the service tank in the town 
were ready and the foundations for the tank pillars were 
completed. A sum of $104,709 was spent out of an estimate 
of $112,000 for the completed work. 


Cost rather exceeded the original estimate owing to (a) 
the amount of blasting required at the dam, (b) the site 
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for the filter requiring more preparation than anticipated, 
(c) difficulties of transport particularly in the wet weather, 
and (d) delay caused by sickness among:coolies working at 
headworks. 58 coolies were employed. There was a good 
deal of sickness at headworks but there were no deaths. 
The pipe line is 914 miles in length, 414 miles in jungle, 134 
miles across padi fields and 3 miles along the road to the 
town of Kangar. 6-inch and 4-inch pipes are being used 
and estimated supply in the driest weather is 100,000 gal- 
lons a day. 


At the time of writing the supply to Kangar has been 


opened. It is proposed to extend the supply to Arau and to’ 


construct a storage reservoir at headworks. 


Mr. C. R. Savege continued in charge of the work and 
was assisted during the last 2 months of the year by Mr. F. 
W. Capper as Overseer, who had been sent to study water- 
supply at Sungei Patani in Kedah. 


68. The average labour force of the Department was 
127. Health was generally good. 


Mr. G. T. F. White continued as Assistant Engineer 
until the end of the year, when he was transferred to Kedah. 


The State Engineer, Kedah, Major W. R. Sanguinetti 
O.B.E., continued to advise on more important matters and 
his advice during the construction of the pipe water-supply 
has been invaluable. 


XV.—GENERAL. 


69. His Highness the Raja celebrated his 45th Birth- 
day in November, 1925, and completed 22 years as Raja 
during the year. 


His Highness enjoyed excellent health and presided at 
every meeting of the State Council throughout the year. 


70. His Highness paid a private visit to Kuala Lum- 
pur in August and attended the Armistice Day Parade at 
Penang in November, 1925. 


71. The King’s Birthday was celebrated on June 3rd, 
1926, by a Parade of Police, a display of physical drill by 
some 800 Malay school-children, some excellent Swedish 
drill by Chinese school-children and by athletic sports. 


72. The padi crop was an excellent one and specially 
selected seed imported from Krian proved most successful. 


ee an 
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73. Enche Wan Ahamad, State Treasurer, was sent 
to study in the office of the Registrar of Co-operative So- 
cieties, Federated Malay States, Kuala Lumpur, for 7 
months. On his return, he was appointed Registrar for the 
State and was engaged in the preparation of a draft Co- 
operative Societies Enactment, which has since been passed. 
Thanks are due to the Government of the Federated Malay 
States and, in particular, to Mr. A. Cavendish, M.C.s., the 
Registrar. 

The year was one of unexampled prosperity for the 
State. 


P. S. WILLIAMS, 
Acting British Adviser, Perlis. 


Kangar, 31st. October, 1926. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Return of Annual Revenue Collected in the years 
A.A. 1342, 1343 and 1344, 





Headings. 1342. | 1343.1 TAL 
| | 
| i ‘ 
iS Si we = i = 


Land 

Mines 

Forests 

Customs 

Chandu Monopoly 
Farms and Licences 
Harbours 

Courts . 
Sheriah Court 
Police 

Veterinary 
Municipal 

Prison . 
Reimbursements 
Miscellaneous 














169,210 
3.930. 
2464 
9,696 





| S681] 82012 





2.676 3.161 
1,233 1558 





217.811 
1 200,132 
6.914 
2,272 
18,077 
1,534 
6.065 
| 1,342 
15,976 
5.714 
328 

| 21,202 














‘ATOG1G 1 594,098 
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APPENDIX B. 


Return of Annual Expenditure incurred in the year 
A.H. 1342, 13843 and 1344. 

















: T 
Headings. 1342. 1343, 1B 44. 
$ j $ $ 
His Highness the Raja eee | 21,360 25,560 25,560 
Office Raja and Adviser vee | 14,502 15,886 14,217 
Treasury... see 3,766 4,213 4,114 
Audit Office se ee 1,824 1,956 1,780 
Courts ne se | 10,288 11,190 | 11,826 
Sheriah Court ale a3 4,070 4,292 4,607 
Police 5 ies «| 27,009 | 27,500 | 30,518 
Lands and Mines aisle vee | 12,471 11,369 17,095 
Surveys ee Sale vee | 19,645 17,735 14,709 
Penghulus ... Sie pes 5,152 5,328 5,532 
Prison Sh ie we | 129 15,177 15,601 
Medical sp a vee | 17109 18,511 20,143 
Veterinary ... es ee 396 788 1,083 
Telephones ... 5S ae 120 48 mee 
Education... «+ | 19,622 22,133 27,366 
Customs and Har Rourke was 9,055 12,957 12,002 
Municipal... ei ee 7,958 1,705 9174 
Chandu Monopoly... ite 1,649 1,681 4,823 
Mosques... ne «+ | 3,270 3,504 3,681 
Political Pensions —... wee | 11,200 11,062 11,052 
Retired Allowances... eae 709 897 1,318 
Interest on loans Ba we | 16,000 12,954 81399 
Miscellaneous ose wee | 25,508 30,683 23,697 
Public Works Sas vee | 90,532 | 111.515 | 224,038 
Special Votes ad Be 4,614 14,181 22,258 
Repayment of Loans ... ses | 100,000 50,000) 50,000 
! i ; 
TOTAL 6) AN56 | 441825 | 505,071 





Pg POT'S| 9L 6] 18.0 | 0 0 | SLTL| 960'0T| OTL°S| GaE'R| LLg GLLOF [ChE TonvowaIag [HoT 





LO Ges'L| GE S| 9 O | YT O | BI8L | 986'OI! 16° | T6e'L| 89 gcLer | OL 
















































€0 €% ise lero] on ats | ery al oe og wuos 
6L €Ie wae oe 9E 0 — ve an $01 GRR bs quawpuatLy 
66 G9E | C9 OL) 06 0 | GF O | EEF | FED g 89T Fost oP" Sura 
GL LIT'9| 98 T | 6S 0 | ST O | 6¥E'L | B4E'OT| 9Rs'E| TOOL GOOF ft Teangnowsy ypeury 
“MVE 
wang pus 
wurgg Suouny! [€ SIS oo ee ase one one ee oe ee one see [oLQomouostay : 
8 0 ¢ o$| 908] 0 | - 
ees, an hie a a = Se — 
= a eee = 5 | mesyo | wary | 
= & 2S ~ ig & ss & ac | 
SyARUAY = = 3 id d E z = Loadug JO oN AT 
S Py a =< Lg = “padnsno jy SULBYZ) | 
a | © | 2) & 5 | 


"HOV FECT tueh 04) 40f yuog, pj hvasng fo wsnjpat Jog pup sxachou] 


‘0 XIGNAddV 


Months. 
July oa 
August es 
September ase 
October oe 
November eee 
December oe 
January soe 
February ae 
March no 
April aes 
May tea 
June wes 


Total... 
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APPENDIX p. 


Rainfall, Kangar. 


1922, 123, 1024. 


Inches. | Inches. | Inches. 
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COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS. 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British 

Colonies and Protectorates. These Reports appear each year 

and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 40s. per 
annum. Individual Reports may also be purchased. 


ASHANTI. 

BAHAMAS. 

BARBADOS. 

BASUTOLAND. 

BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 

BERMUDA. 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 

BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- 
TECTORATE. 


BRUNEI, STATE OF. 

CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). 

CEYLON. 

COLONIAL SURVEY COMMITTEE 
REPORT. 


CYPRUS. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

Fiji. 

GAMBIA, 

GIBRALTAR. 

GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. 

GOLD COAST. 

GOLD COAST, NORTHERN TERRI- 
TORIES. 


GRENADA. 


HONG KONG, 

JAMAICA. 

KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE. 

LEEWARD ISLANDS, 

MAURITIUS, 

NEW HEBRIDES. 

NIGERIA, 

NORTHERN RHODESIA, 

NYASALAND. 

ST. HELENA. 

ST. LUCIA. 

ST. VINCENT. 

SEYCHELLES. 

SIERRA LEONE. 

SOMALILAND. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

SWAZILAND. 

TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 

TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 

TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS. 

UGANDA, 

UNFEDERATED MALAY _ STATES 
UNDER BRITISH PROTECTION. 

WEL-HAI-WEI. 

ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 


MANDATED TERRITORIES. 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. 
‘IRAQ. 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
BRITISH TOGOLAND. 


For further particulars as to the latest reports and prices apply to any of the 


Sate OrFices or H.M. Stationery OFFice. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 
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TRINIDAD ann TOBAGO. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1926. 


I. SITUATION AND AREA. 


1. The Island of Trinidad is the most southerly of the West 
Indian Islands and is geographically and biologically a part of 
the South American Continent, from which it is separated by 
the Gulf of Paria, into which fall the northern mouths of the 
Orinoco. It is situated between 10° 3’ and 10° 50’ North latitude, 
and 60° 55’ and 61° 56’ West longitude from (ireenwich. Its 
average length is about 69 miles, and breadth about 54 miles, 
and its total area is 1,862 square miles. ‘The Island is traversed 
by three parallel ranges of hills rnnning approximately east and 
west. The first, rising to over 3,000 feet, borders the northern 
coast; the second, rising only in one spot to 1,000 feet, runs 
diagonally across the centre of the Island ; and the third, seldom 
rising above a few hundred feet, occupies a broad belt near the 
Southern coast. 


2. The Island of Tobago lies between 11° 8’ and 11° 21° 
North latitude and 60° 30’ and 60° 50’ West longitude, distance 
about 26 miles North-East of Trinidad. It is 26 miles long 
and 74 miles at its greatest breadth, and has an area of 
114 square miles. 


II. HISTORY. 


3. Trinidad was first discovered by Columbus on the 
31st July, 1498, and taken possession of by him tor the Crown of 
Spain. “It was visited by Sir Robert Dudley and by sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1595, and was included in the Earl of Montgomery's 
Grant in 1628. In 1640 it was raided by the Dutch, and in 1677 
and 1690 bythe French. In 1783 a Royal Proclamation was 
issued by the Court of Madrid by which extraordinary 
advantages were offered to foreigners of all nations to settle in 
Trinidad, the sole condition imposed being that they should 

rofess the Roman Catholic religion. ‘The result of the 
roclamation was a large influx of population, which . was 
augmented by many French families, who were driven from 
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St. Domingo and elsewhere by the French Revolution, and to this 
is due the preponderance of the French element in a Colony which 
never belonged to France. In 1797, Great Britain being then at 
war with Spain, a British expedition sailed from Martinique for 
the reduction of Trinidad which resulted in the surrender of the 
Island to His Majesty’s forces, and on the 18th February, 1797, 
the articles of capitulation were signed by Sir R. Abercromby, 
Admiral Harvey, and Chacon, the Spanish Governor. In 1802 
it was finally ceded to the Crown of Great Britain by the Treaty 
of Amiens. 


4. Tobago was discovered by Columbus in 1498, at which 
time it was occupied by Caribs. The British Flag was first 
plete: on the Island in 1580, and the sovereignty was claimed 

y James I. in 1608. In 1628 a grant of the Island was made 

by Charles I. to the Earl of Pembroke. It remained unoccupied 
until 1632, when 300 Zealanders were sent out by a company 
of Dutch merchants, who styled it New Walcheren. After a 
residence of about two years these settlers were all destroyed 
or expelled by the Caribs and Spaniards from Trinidad. In 
1641 James Duke of Courland obtained a grant of the Island 
from Charles I., and in 1642 two vessels arrived with a number 
of Courlanders, who settled on the North side of the Island. 
These were followed by a second Dutch Colony in 1654, who 
established themselves on the Southern coast. In 1658 the 
Courlanders were overpowered by the Dutch, who remained in 
possession of the whole Island until 1662, when the Dutch 
Company resigned their right to it. In this yar Cornelius 
Lampsis procured letters patent from Louis XIV creating 
him Baron of Tobago, and proprietor of the Island under the 
Crown of France. In 1664 the grant of the Island to the Duke 
of Courland was renewed by Charles II. ‘the Dutch refused to 
recognise the Duke’s title, but in 1667 they were compelled to 
evacuate it by the French Admiral Estras, who defeated the 
Dutch Admiral Binks in Scarborough Bay, whereupon Louis XIV 
restored it to the Duke of Courland, who made over his 
title to a company of London Merchants in 1681. In 1684, 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the Island was declared 
neutral, the subjects of all European Powers being at liberty to 
form settlements but not to place garrisons un it. By the Treaty 
of Paris in 1763, Tobago was ceded by France to England 
in perpetuity. In 1781, it was captured by the French under 
the Duke of Bouillé, and in 1783 it was surrendered by trenty 
to the French Crown. In April, 1793, it was captured by a 
British force under Admiral Lefrey and General Cuyler, and was 
once more restored to the French by the ‘l'reaty uf Peace in 1802, 
and again reconquercd in 1803 by Commander Hood and 
General Greenfield. In 1814 it was finally ceded in perpetuity 
to the British Crown, 
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5, By Order in Council under Act 50 and 51 Vict: Tobagu 
ines part of the Colony of Trinidad as from Ist January, 
1889. By a further Order in Council of 20th October, 1898, 
Tobago became a Ward of the United Colony of Trinidad and 
Tobago as from the Ist January, 1899. 


Ill. CLIMATE. 


6. The climate of Trinidad is tropical and may be divided into 
two seasons, a dry season from January to the middle of 
May, with an average rainfall of 2 to 3 inches per month, and a 
wet season from June to December, with an average of 8 inches 
per month. The covlest months of the year are December to April. 
The average temperature during the day is 84 and during the 
night 74. The average rainfall in 1926, from records taken at 
98 stations, was 68°58 inches. The climate is healthy and by 
no means hurtful to Europeans, provided reasonable precautions 
are taken. Hurricanes are unknown. 


IV. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, 


7. During 1926 further progress was made on the road 
towards recovery from the depressed conditions under which 
the Colony suffered from 1921 onwards. In opening the 
Legislative Session of 1927 on the 18th February His Excellency 
the Governor observed, “The Community has good reason to 
congratulate itself upon the marked improvement which has 
taken place during the past two years and I am glad to be able 
to express my belief that the Colony is now steadily and surely 
returning to the state of prosperity which it enjoyed not during 
the period of fictitious values which followed the end of the War 
but in the days of sound business prior to 1914.” 


8. The Revenue was well maintained, reaching £1,737,288, 
the highest figure since 1921, being £74,414 more than that of 
1925, and £157,075 in excess of the Expenditure for the year. 
The principal increases were under the heads of Customs duties 
and Royalties. Increased imports of mining machinery and 
increased output of petroleum and exports of asphalt were the 
principal causes. Not all of the increase in the output of petroleun 
1s, however, reflected in the receipts from Royalties, as petroleum 
won from private lands pays no Royalty, The improving position 
of the oil industry was also reflected in the income tax returns, 
which otherwise would have shown less tavourable results than in 
the previous year. The least satisfactory feature of the Revenue 
returns was the Railway receipts, which showed a falling off in 
actual earnings of £10,012. Passenger traffic is showing a 
rapid decline owing to the competition of long distance motor 
buses. ‘The financial position of the Railway was the subject of 
a special inquiry in the early part of the year and continues to 
give cause tur anxiety. 
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9. The total expenditure was almost the same as in 19235, but 
by the continued exercise of strict economy in general 
administration it was possible to provide for modest increases 
under the heads of Public Health and Education, and for an 
expenditure of £57,861 on public works, roads and_ bridges 
“Extraordinary ” as compared with £49,051 in 1925. This 
was largely due to successful economies ia the current 
expenditure for upkeep of roads and bridges, which was reduced 
by £14.800 without detriment to the standard of maintenance. 
‘The stringent financial conditions of recent years have made it 
necessary to defer many much needed developments of the road 
system and though the position is improving there are still many 
reasonable demands which there is little prospect of meeting in 
the immediate future. In gencral, however, the road system is 
very good, and the surface and quality of the principal main 
roads notably excellent. The expenditure on public works, 
especially roads and bridges, bulks large in the total expenditure 
of the Colony, amounting in 1926 to £321,649 out of the total of 
£1,580,213, or approximately 20:35 per cent. 


10. The favourable financial results of the year enabled a sum 
of £125,000 to be set aside towards the re-establishment of a 
Reserve Fund, a much needed safeguard in these Colonies where 
the output and value of the principal agricuitural products are 
subject to severe fluctuations on account of variations in climatic 
and market conditions. The aim of the Government is to increase 
the Reserve to a total of £250,000. 


11. The value of domestic exports which totalled £5,006,955, 
an increase of £329,807 over the 1925 figure, was the highest since 
1922. ‘The increase was attributable to increased output and 
exports of petroleum and asphalt which were valued at 
£1,871,851 and £451,967, respectively, as compared with 
£1,560,579 and £360,062 in the previous year. The increase in 
output of crude oil was approximately 20,473,000 gallons. The 
export of sugar which totalled 65.679 tons was the highest on 
record, but the value was some £89,000 less than in the previous 
year. Cocoa exports showed only a trifling increase. There 
was sume increase in the export o: Cupra, but a decline in that 
of Coconuts, the combined value of the two being £191,398 as 
compared with £177,000 in the previous year. 


12. The satisfactory progress of the petroleum industry was 
the principal feature of the year’s production statistics: Further 
details will be found under section 12, Mines. The production of 
sugar has shown a tendency to increase in recent years, and a 
certain amount of land formerly under Cocoa has bezn converted 
to this crop. The destruction caused by the “ froghopper ” pest 
is, however, causing anxiety and was very marked during 1926. 
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The subject is being thoroughly investigated by a Scientific 
Committee in collaboration with the Imperial College of Tropical 
Agriculture. A long continued drought in the early months of 
the year was unfavourable to the cocoa crop and caused 
considerable destruction of trees, particularly in the Southera 
Districts of the Colony. There was a gool deal of discussion 
during the year on the advisability of establishing a scheme for 
the compulsory grading of cocoa shipments, but it was finally 
decided not to proceed with it; as an alternative a voluntary 
organization was established for the issue of griding certificates 
for such shippers as might apply for them. The result will be 
watched with interest. 


13. The publication of the [mperial Economic Committee’s 
Report on the supply and marketing of fruit within the Empire 
stimulated interest in the possibilities of developing fruit exports 
from this Colony, a subject which had already been receiving a 
good deal of attention. The most promising field appears to be 
in the banana trade, but the successful development of this can 
only be undertaken on a large scale and depends on the provision 
of assured shipping and marketing facilities and on the discovery 
of a suitable variety of fruit immune to Panama discase- 
Neither of these objects is within immediate reach at the 
moment and attention has accordingly been directed in the first 
instance to the possibility of developing a trade in citrus fruits, 
especially grape fruit. Preliminary steps for the formation of a 
Fruit Growers’ Association were taken during the year, and 
plans are being formed for the organization of a regular export 
trade ot selected and graded fruit. Fruit of admirable quality 
and appearance can be readily grown with reasonable care and 
cultivation, and sufficient acreage is already established to allow 
of the inception of an export trade on a small scale. 


14. The total imports were valued at £5,160,238 including 
goods entered for transhipment to the value of £753,164. 
Imports for domestic consumption were therefore £4,407,074 
or £599,881 less than the value «f local products exported. 
The development of the oil industry was responsible tur an 
increase ot £164,760 in the value of mining machinery 
imported principally from the United States of America The effect 
of the coal strike in England was noticeable in the import trade in 
several directions, notably in an increase in the importation of coal 
from the United States of £40,714, and a decline in imports from 
the United Kingdom of £35,318. Attentions should also be drawn 
to the falling off in imports of cottun manutactures trom the 
United Kingdom of £69,425. The share of the United Kingdom 
in the import trade declined from 3157 percent. in 1924 to 
28°66 per cent. in the year under review, and that of the United 
States increased from 23:2 per cent. to 27-58 per cent. 
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15. An interesting departure was the organization during 
November of an ‘‘ Empire Shopping Week ” under the auspices 
of the Chamber of Commerce. Originally planned to coincide 
with the celebration of Empire Day on the 24th May, time did not 
allow of the organization being completed for that month. The 
demonstration achieved a considerable success and it is to be 
hoped that it may become a permanent annuai fixture and may 
have a decided infiuence in encouraging the use of Empire 
products in preference to those of foreign origin. 


16. The drought referred to in paragraph 12 was severely felt 
in the country districts where the domestic water supply is very 
far from satisfactory. Although Trinidad strikes the visitor as a 
land flowing with water, there are considerable areas, particularly 
in the central parts of the island, which have no permanent 
source of supply and where the population is dependent on 
ponds, dams, and other unsatisfactory and insufficient sources. 
Wells have not proved a success and a project has been under 
discussion to supply a large part of the central area from a 
source in the Northern Range of Hills, but so far financial 
considerations have precluded any effective steps being taken on 
a large scale. Satisfactory local supplies have been installed in 
the last two years in the Sungre Grande and Princes Town areas 
and in Tobago, and local palliative measures such as the 
provision of public rainwater cisterns and dams have been 
undertaken in some districts. Investigation of the possibilities 
of the Northern Range as a source of supply is continuing. 


17. Another feature of the drought was the destruction caused 
by “bush fires,” which were severe and continuous during the 
dry months. These fires, which are usually the result of 
carelessness, not only caused considerable damage in cultivated 
areas, but were responsible for serious devastation in furest lands. 
The forests of the Colony are an asset of considerable vilue both 
from the point of view of indirect utility in the conservation of 
water supply, the provision of wind breaks, soil conservation and 
other indirect aids to agriculture, and alsv as a source of valuable 
and useful timbers, particularly hardwoods. The cut of local 
timber exceeds in value the amount of imported wood but so far 
the measures taken for the economic development and 
regencration of forests have not been adequate. It is difficult 
to bring home to the public a realization of the fact that furest 
supplies are by no means inexhaustible and that scientific and 
carefully planned measures for regeneration must be taken in 
hand long years in advance if the denudation of valuable forests 
lands is to be avoided and an adequate supply of timber from 
local sources assured for the future. In order to secure 
a further measure of control over agricultural and forest fires, 
an Ordinance has been passed providing tor the establishment 
of a Fire Vigilance Committce in each County. 


~~ 
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18. Taken altogether the climatic and marketing conditions 
for local crops during 1926 cannot be regarded as having been 
altogether favourable. The progress of the Petroleum industry 
was of timely assistance in redressing the balance but the fact 
that the volume and value of agricultural exports was 
nevertheless maintained and that the condition of public finance 
shewed a marked advance is a satisfactory indication of the 
gradual return of more stable conditions and the improvement of 
credit. The outlook, however, is not yet sufficiently assured 
to justify a departure from the policy of careful economy followed 
during the last few years, which has been an important factor in 
assisting towards the improvement referred to by the Governor in 
the quotation in paragraph 1. 


19. In January the Colony was honoured by the visit of a 
delegation of the Empire Parliamentary Association headed by 
the Right Hon’ble Viscount Peel, p.c. Such visits, affording as 
they do an opportunity for members of the Imperial Parliament 
to learn by personal contact something of the conditions and 

roblems of the Colonies visited, are of great value and the 
Roapitanis welcome which the members of the delegation 
received must have fully assured them of the warm appreciation 
felt in the Colony of this token of reawakening interest in the 
welfare of the West Indian Colonies on the part of the Mother 
Country. 


20. The opportunity of the visit was taken for the formal 
opening by His Excellency the Governor on the 13th January of 
the main building of the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture 
which is established on a site presented by the Colony at 
St. Augustine, some seven miles from Port-of-Spain. Trinidad is 
particularly fortunate in the establishment within its borders of 
this unique centre of study and research in the problems of 
Tropical Agriculture, which serves to bring local agricultural 
interest into close touch with the latest developments in 
Tropical Agricultural Science. The ready collaboration of the 
staft of the College in the study of important local agricultural 
problems helps greatly to stimulate active interest in the 
solution of these vital questions and is warmly and 
widely appreciated. 


2t. Another visitor of interest was Mr. Frank Oldrieve 
Secretary of the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, who 
arrived in ‘Trinidad in May in the course of his tour to study 
conditions in the West Indies on behalf of the Association. Thenew 
leper settlement on Chacachacare, an island at the mouth of the Gulf 
of Paria, was on the point of completion at the time of his visit: 
shortly afterwards the remaining patients from the former 
station near Port-of-Spain were removed to the island and the 
old station was ciosed. The new settlement, which was 
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constructed at a cost of about £74,500 consists of a number of 
small units and offers greatly improved facilities for treatment, 
separation of patients in different stages of the disease and for 
the exercise and recreation of the patients. Its situation has 
enabied many of the visible and depressing features of 
confinement to be done away with and the pleasant surroundings 
and more comfortable dwellings have done much to brighten the 
lives of the patients. 


22. The celebration of Armistice Day was marked for the first 
time in this Colony by a ceremonial at the foot of the War 
Memcrial unveiled in June, 1924. After the usual religious 
services at the Churches of the various denominations, a parade 
of Ex-Service Men, Local Forces and various Asscciations, 
took place in the Memorial Gardens at 11 a.m. at which the two 
minutes’ silence was obser ved and wreaths were laid at the base of 
the Memorial by His Excellency tie Governor, the Municipal 
Authorities, and numbers of 1epresentative Associations and 
private individuals. 

23. ‘The Hon. W. E. F. Jackson, c.M.@., Colonial Secretary of 
Barbados was appointed Colonial Secretary in February ; and the 
Hon. b. A. Macgregor, Attorney-General in August. 


V.—VITAL STATISTICS AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 

24. The estimated population of the two Islands Trinidad 
and Tobago, at 3lst December, 1926, was 587,470. The white 
population is chiefly composed of E:glisn, French, Spanish and 
Portuguese. The large majority of the inhabitants are natives 
of the West Indies or African descent, the balance being made 
up of East Indians, estimated at 126,175 and a small number 
of Chinese. 

25. The Birth-rate was 31-97 per 1,000 and the Dcath-rate 
21:99 per 1,000. 

26. The number of deaths of children under | year was 1,763 
and the infantile mortality rate was 142°80 per 1,000 Births. 

2% The Death-rates from the principal diseases were as 
follows :— 


Diarrhea and Enteritis w 17 per 1,000. 
Malaria Sw con Sel do. 
Tuberculosis mae we 87 do. 
Dysentery Ses fe SRO da, 
Enteric Fever ne .. 052 do. 
Ankylostomiasis O74 do. 


28. Measures for the reduction of Infantile Mortality have 
been maintained. ‘The Mothers’ and Infants’ Clinic in Port-of-Spain 
continues to be weil attended, and branches of the Child Welfare 
League are established in six country districts. 
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29. The general condition of health was good. The Birth-rate 
continues high. The Death-rate and Infantile Mortality rate 
show increases on last year but are below the mean of the 
preceding ten years. 

30. Venereal Clinics on modern lines continue to be well 
attended at the Out-patients’ Departments of the Colonial 
Hospitals, Port-of-Spain and San Fernando. 

31. Drainage schemes for the control of malaria, recommended 
by the Central Board of Health, were deferred owing to financial 
reasons. Minor Measures of a similar nature were maintained 
in all country districts during the year. 

32. The intensive treatment of Hook-worm disease carried 
on by the Rockefeller International Board of Health, since 1914 
ceased at the end of 1924. Similar work along the same lines is 
now maintained by a staff under the Central Board of Health. 


Vi.— HOSPITALS. 
33. The following hospital accommodation is provided :— 
Colonial Hospital, Port-of-Spain e- 340 beds 
The San Fernando Hospital... ... 123 do. 
The Government District Hospitals in Tobago 
‘and at Arima, St. Joseph, Tacarigua, 
Couva, Princes ‘own and Cedrus ... 248 do. 

There are aiso small temporary hospitals at Sangre Grandes 
Mayaro and T'oco. 

VIIL— FINANCE. 
REVENUE. 

34. The Revenue of the Colony for the year 1926 amounted 
to £1,737,288, more than the Estimate by £95,792 and more than 
the Revenue for the preceding financial year by £74,414. The 
following comparative table shews the several heads of Revenue 
and how the increase was made up :— 














Heads of Revenue. 1925. 1926. _|{ncrease. |Decrease. 
' 
£ £ £ £ 

1. Customs... oe one 589,863) 614,452) 24,589) 
2. Licences, Excise, &c. ... a 458,451 456,453 ae 1,998 
3. Tax on Incomes z oa 120,274 122,713: 2,439) 
4. Fees of Court and Office se 148,863) 168,940] 20,077] 
5. Post Office ... ae al 37,279, 36,838 ae 441 
6. Government Railway ... 165,953. 185,094; 19,141 
7. Rent of Government Property 1,567 1,539) ae 28 
8. Interest a2 aS abe 8,995 15,939) 6,944) 
9. Miscellaneous Receipts aes 5,098! 1,013) pas 4,085 
10. Land Sales, Royalties ... # 95,116] 118,479] 23,363 
11. Coastal Steamer ‘* Belize ” wis] 11,299 15,815 4,516 
12, Produce Tax hae 20,116] 13}. | 20,108 











1,662,874] 1,737,288) 101,069! 26,655 
101,069" _ 26,65: 
Net increase a & 74,414 
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The increase and decrease of the most important items shown opposite 
to the several Heads of Kevenue were due to :— 


1. Improved trade conditions and the larger exports of asphalt. 


2. The falling off of revenue under this head was mainly due toa 
decrease for the quantity of rum paid for local consumption 
attributable to some extent to the early closing of the 
Spirit Shops. 

8. The higher dividends declared by some of the Oil Companies. 


4, The larger volume of business handled by the Wireless Station 
and the Ficating Dock, the larger area of Crown Lands sold 
and the increased cvutput of oil. 


6, The increase under this head, was due to the Railway having 
been credited with the sum of £29,153 contribution to the 
Gulf Steamer's Depreciation Fund, no longer required, 
otherwise the receipts wceuld have shown a decrease 





of £10,012:-— 
Railway Revenue, 1926 ... Pe «£185,094 
Less Receipts froa. Gulf Steamer Fund fe 29, 153 
Railway Earnings... AS oe £ 155,941 
e Railway Receipts, 1925 ... Lis ee £ 165,953 
Net do. = 1926... ra és 155,941 


11. With respect to]the increase recorded under this head, this 


was due to the fact that the“ Belize" was out of commission 
during the first three months of the year 1925. 


35. The tax on incomes imposed for revenue purposes realised 
£122,713. The rates levied were :— 
At 3d. in the £1 up to £ 500 
6d. do. from 501-£ 750 


9a. do. do. 751- 1,000 
1/- do. do. 1,001- 1,500 
1/6 do. do. 1,501- 2,000 


2/- do. do. _—-2,001- 3,000 
9/6 do. do. —3,001- 4,000 
3/- do. ~— do. ~—-4,001- 5,600 
4/- do. — do. ~—-5,001- 6,000 
5/- do. ~— do._—«6,001- 8,000 
6/- do. do. 8,001 upwards 


54d. do. do. (Rate for non-resident Life Insurance 
Companies.) 
2/6 do. do. (Rate for other Companies.) 


As regards Companies, the amount of tax paid by them is 
subject to adjustment by way of repayments to shareholders in 
respect of dividends (taxed at the source) which form part of 
the taxed profits of Companies, also in respect of double taxation. 
The tax remaining ultimately paid by Conpanies is ascertainable 
only when all adjustments have been made. Subject to such 
adjustments, the tax paid by Companies exclusive of Life 
Insurance Companies was £91,430. 
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EXPENDITURE. 

36. The total expenditure for the year amounted to 
£1,580,213 being £61,521 less than the Estimates, and 
£536 less than the expenditure for the previous year, and was 
£157,075 less than the revenue for the same period. 

37. The expenditure included £57,861 on account of 
extraordinary expenditure, of which £10,565 was expended on 
Extraordinary Public Works and £47,296 on Roads and Bridges. 

38. The Revenue and Expenditure for the last five years 
were as under :-— 




















EXPENDITURE. 
Year. Revenue. 
Extra- 
Recurrent. ordinary. | Total. 
£ £ £ £ 
1922 1,661,607 1,846,771 92,444 1,939,215 
1923, 1,633,552 1,590, 35,275 1,625,441 
1924 1,586,834 1,536,198 36,567 1,572,765 
1925 1,662,874 | 1,531,698, 49,051 1,580,749 
1926 1,737,288 1,522,352 57,861 1,580,213 
39. The principal increases of expenditure occurred under the 
following heads :— 
Heaith «. £ 2,700 
Education aes 6,500 Normal increase due:to increments. 
Public Works 
Recurrent 4,800 
Roads and Bridges 
Extraordinary 8,900 
Coastal Steamer 2,180 
Miscellaneous «. 6,400 “ Naparima” Disaster Claims and 
Law Revision. 
Public Debt 1,150 Repayment of Loans. 
Pensions eas 1,760 
Decreases occiirred under :-- 
Toy phical ~~ £ 3,300 Cessation of work. 
is and Bridges 
Recurrent ... 14,800 
Railway «18,000 


RALANCES. 

40. The Balance Sheet of the Colony on the 3lst December, 
1925, showed a surplus of £91,601 and at 31st December, 1926, 
a surplus of £248,676, of which £125,000 has been set aside 
as a Reserve. 


Pusiic Dest. 

41. The Public Debt at 31st December, 1925, amounted to 
£3,400,504. £58,448 was redeemed during the year, leaving a 
total indebtedness at 31st December, 1926, of £3,342,056. 

inst this liability there was an accumulated Sinking Fund 

£694,726, 
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VIII.—CURRENCY AND BANKING. 


42. British Currency and United States gold are legal tender. 
Accounts are kept in sterling by the Government and in dollars 
by the public, and the coin in circulation is almost exclusively 
British silver and bronze, there being no limit to silver as 
legal tender. 


43. In 1903, an Ordinance providing for the issue of 
Government Currency Notes, was brought into force. Under 
this Ordinance, notes of the denuminations of $1, $2 and 
$1,000 have been issued, the total value in circulation at 
31st December, 1926, amounting to £122,292. 


44. Government Savings Banks are established in 34 Districts 
with a head office in Port-of-Spain. At the 3lst December, 
1913, the amount standing to the credit of depositurs totalled 
£275,939 which by the end of 1918 had gradually decreased to 
£219,037, rising abnormally to £535,280 in 1920. ‘The total 
number of depositors at 31st December, 1926, was 28,353 with 
deposits amounting to £366,966 as against 27,672 depositors with 
deposits totalling £358,094 recorded at the end of 1925. 


45. There is no limit to deposits, upon which interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent. per annum is paid. Prior to the.year 1926, 
the maximum amount of Depusitors account upon which interest 
was payable was limited to £500. 


46. The savings banks are largely made use of by the East 
Indians of whom at the 3lst December, 1926, there were 
11,821 as compared with 10,790 depusitors at the end of 1925. 
The amount deposited by this section of the community during 
the year is estimated at £70,164 as against £73,949 in the 
preceding year. 


47, The Commercial Banks are (1) Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas), paid up capital £4,975,500 with a note 
circulation in the Colony, estimated at £750,000 ; (2) the Royal 
Bank of Canada, paid up capital $24,400,000 with an authorized 
note circulation in the Colony of $1,500,000 ; (3) the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, paid up capital £4,109,589 with an authorized 
note circulation of $750,000; (4) Messrs. Gordon, Grant & 
Company, Limited, paid up capital of £500,000. Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), the Royal Bank of Canada 
and the Canadian Bank of Commerce have savings bank branches 
and pay the same rate of interest as is paid by the Government 
Savings Bank, viz.: 3 per cent. ‘lhe bank of Gordon, Grant & 
Company is not a bank of issue. In addition to the above banks 
there is the ‘lrinidad Co-operative Bank with a capital of £30,000, 
an institution established in 1914 for the encouragement of thrift. 
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IX.—TRADE, AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIES. 
IMPORTS. 

48. The cif. value of the total imports amounted to 
£4,407,074 ot which goods valued at £4,374,774 were cleared 
for home consumption. In addition, goods valued at £753,164 
were entered for transhipment giving a total import trade of 
£5,160,238, an increase as compared with 125 of £8.859. 

49. ‘The nature and value of the imports (excluding 
transhinments) for the last five years were as under :— 





1922. 1993. 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 





£ £ £ £ £ 
Class 1—Food, Drink and 


Tobacco ... a 
Class 2—Raw materials and 
articles mainly unmanu- 


1,998,878} 1,830,303} 1,715,456] 1,874,307) 1,844,872 





factured odo >): 334,314) 452,587) 360,350) 331,470) 329,817 
Class 3—Articles wholly or | 
mainly manufactured _...|_ 2,223,330; 1,991,870; 2,181,502] 2,130,161. 2,163,807 
Class 4—Miscellaneous and ! es 5 
unclassified articles BA 19,359) 9,978) 15,784 10,123) 10,382 
Class 5—Bullion and Specie... 28,999: 34,703} 14,851 18,980) 58,196 
Total wee oe 4,604,880} 4,319,421] 4,287,943] 4,395,041) 4,407,074 











50. Ot the imports entered fur home consumption, goods to 
the value of £581,028 were admitted free of duty. The 
Customs duty collected on the remainder amounted to £534,440, 


51. The following table gives the direction of the import trade 
for the last five years. It will be seen that during 1926 the share 
of the United Kingdum decreased by 2°34 per cent., that of British 
North America by 1-47 per cent. and Venezuela by 3:55 per cent., 
while increases are recorded in the case of Other British 
Possessions (1°24 per cent.), the United States of America (5:31 
per cent.), France (‘27 per cent.), Germany ('22 per cent.) and 
Other Countries (32 per cent.). 

[| 1922. 1923. 











aan <1 


U. Kingdom ... 1,367,02290-26~ 1,971 01890999 1.409 81924-5704 1,926,428 31-00% 1,227,905 25°66% 
Sense, igi) OPEL | 966,089 20°49 «| 814,886 20°05 4 964,085 22°53,,| 902,923 21°06, 

Possessions| 315,613 7°65 ,,| 365,427 6°64 ,,| 318,503 7°84,,, 365,321 6°5£,,| 418,886 9°78 ,, 
United States [1,248,820 27°64,,,|1,066,855 25°21,,] 934,84523'02,,, 052,836 22°27 ,,|1,181,378 27°58, 




















Veneruela ...| 280,567 6°41 ,,| 360,345 8°52,,| 208,065 7-22, 949,772 -17,,| 197,853 4-62,, 
France -| 48,859 1°08 ,,| 68,671 1°30, 74,750 1°84," 84,010 1°96, 95,744 229, 
Germany ...; 48,224 1°07,,| 38,937 °92,,| 58,654 7°39,,) 49,226 1°15,,| 58,960 1°37 ,, 
O.Countries...| 213,978 473,,| 198,217 4°34,,| 162,999 4-07,,' 187,363 438,,| 201,276 470,, 
|ssi8r0 s3a1,9oT 061001 1,276,006 ‘(4,284,095 














Parcel Post aa 36,01) 88,054 | 226,932 116,055 122,849 
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52. The principal increases and decreases in the imports from 
the United Kingdom, Canada and the United States of America 
are as follows :— 3 

Milk, Condensed.— £24,328 more from United Kingdom and 
£28.393 less from Canada. This is due to there being greater 

uantities of fresh milk available in the United Kingdom at 
the time, 


Cotton Manufactures.—£69,425 less from United Kingdom 
and £12,004 more from United States of America. In addition 
to a slight decrease in cost, manufacturers in the United 
States of America appear to be able to produce certain lines at a 
lower figure generally and to cater for cheaper grades than 
British manufacturers. 


Soap, Common.— £11,385 less from the United Kingdom 
While there was an increase in quantity, the value decreased 
owing to the lower prices prevailing in 1926. ° 


Metal Manufactures, £11,235 less from United Kingdom 
and £10,119 less from United States of America. It is difficult 
to account for the general decrease in the imports during 1926 
for though the prices show a downward tendency, the public 
demand appears to be less than in 1925. 


Manures.— £10,854 less from United Kingdom. In spite of 
a fall in price, planters are showing a preference to pen manure 
in place of chemical manures owing to the activities of the 
froghopper. 


Chemicals.— £10,645 less from United Kingdom. The 
decrease in imports of chemicals is largely due to sugar 
manufacturers having concentrated on grey crystals which do not 
require the chemicals necessary in the manufacture of yellow 
crystals, 


Beef and Pork, Pickled and Salted.—£15,155 more from 
Canada. ‘Ihis is believed to be due to the preferential tariff 
enabling the Canadian packer to compete with those of the 
United States. 


Flour, Wheaten.— £44,769 less from Canada. Though there 
was a slight increase in quantity the value decreased as compared 
with 1925 in which year prices were higher than usual. 


Lard and Lard Substitutes.— £20,690 more from United 
Kingdom and £21,768 less from. Canada. ‘The English 
prices were lower than the Canadian. 


Fresh Vegetabies (potatoes).—#£11,353 less from Canada. 
There was a considerable demand for potatoes in the United 
States during 1926 and better prices were offered growers who 
shipped there in preference to the West Indies. 
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Tobacco, Unmanufactured leaf.—£10,82Y more trom United 
States of America. It is safe to assume that the increase is due to 
the growing demand for the locally manufactured cigarette made 
from imported Virginia leaf. 


Machinery, mining.—£18,053 more from United Kingdom 
and £146,707 more from United States America. ‘This is due 
to the expansion of the oil industry and the commencement of 
operations on a big scale by a new company. 


Coal, Coke and Patent Fuel.— £35,318 less from United 
Kingdom and £40,714 more from United States of America. The 
deflection of trade in this instance was due to the coal miners 
strike in the United Kingdom. 


Machinery, sugar.—£29,970 less from United Kingdom. 
This decrease is probably due to the overhauling of the usines 
which has been taking place during recent years having been 
completed. : 


53. General increases and decreases of imports from all 
countries during 1926 as compared with 1925 are as follows :— 


Increases :—Machinery £127,428, Rice £36,754, Wines 
(still) £12,704, Wood and Timber, unmanufactured 
£13,329, Tobacco unmanufactured leaf £10,275, 
and Bullion and Coin £9,216. 


Decreases :—Cocoa, raw £88,081, Cotton manufactures 
£61,047, Flour, wheaten £41,724, Metal manufactures 
£24,291, Beef and Pork, pickled or salted £16,806, 
Bags and Sacks, empty £14,161, Soap, common 
£13,198, Manures £10,988, and Chemicals £10,492. 


54. The figures given do not include parcel post the value of 
which is shown separately, and of which it is estimated that 
70 per cent. was from the United Kingdom, 20 per cent. from’ 
the United States, 5 per cent. from Canada and 5 per cent. 
from Other Countries. : 


Exports. 


55. The f.o.b. value of the exports for the year amounted 
to £5,546,376, of which £5,006,955 represented the value of 
local products and manufactures, and £039,421 of re-exports. 
The value of goods transhipped amounted to £753,164 giving a 
total export trade of £6,299,540. As compared with 1925 there 
was an increase of £329,807 in the value of the exports of local 
products. 
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56. The value of the exports for the last five years is given 
below, the products of the Colony being shown separately from 

















re-exports and transit goods :— 
1922. 1923. 1924. 1925, 1928. 
£ LOMA Pe £ £ 
Local Produce 3,706,618 | 4,298,378 | 4,521,225 | 4,677,148 | 5,006,955 
| 
Be-exports 522,785 487,216 372,638 |) 493,207 539,421 
! | 
| ' 
Total 4,229,403 4,785,594 4,893,863 I 5,170,355 | 5,546,376 
Transit Goods 612,527 518,407 484,168 | 756,338 753,164 
Total 4,841,930 | 5,304,001 5,378,031 | 5,926,693 6,299,540 
| 

















57. Dividing the exports (exclusive of transhipments) into 


classes, their nature and 


value were as under :— 





























1922, 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 
' I 
} 
Class I—Food, Drink and £ £ enn £ 
Tobacco... a8 2,720,037 | 2,711,618) 2,837,841 2,727,121 
Class 1I—Raw Materials and, | 
Articles mainly Un- 
manufactured 1,308,919 / 1,956,173 | 2,085,957) 2,182,751 2,736,003 
Class I11—Articles wholly or | 
mainly Manufactured..| 109,060 79,896 73,273) 88,823. | 55,426 
Class IV—Miscellaneous and 
Unclassified aa 3,492 2,591 4,427, 4,755 695, 
Class V—Bullion and Specie... 92,198 26,897 18,583) 56,185 | 27,131 
Total «| 4,229,403 | 4,785,594 4,893,863) 5,170,355 | 5,546,376 





58. The quantity and value of the principal products 
exported during the year were :— 


Asphalt (including Manjak) 


Bitters 

Cocoa 

Coconuts... 

Cupra a se 
Molasses ... cf 
Rum . 

Sugar on o- 
Petroleum, Crude and F 
Petrol Spirit - 


Refined Kerosene... 


180,950} tons .. 


-£ 451,967 


56,599 gals. ... 80,915 

56,862,199 Ib. 1,455,918 

a 5,041,036 nuts ... 25,135 
13,858,996 Ib. 166,263 

1,427,274 gals. ... 14,330 

71,233 gals. ... 10,953 

se 65,680 tons .. 1,003,250 

‘uel 117,926,413 gals. ... 1,225,006 
20,801,413 gals. ... 612,451 

868,720 gals. .. 34,580 
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59. The following are the prices of some of the principal 
products in 1926 as compared with the four first months in 




















1927: — 
| 
Sugar. Cacao. Coconut. Copra. 
] per 
per fanega. ; 1,000 nuts. | per 100 Ib. 
1926. $ oc. $c | $ oc. 
January +++ | 2d. per Ib. or 12 84 20 10 5 00 
$4.48 per cwt. 
February ” do wee 12 81 22 12 5 10 
March on do “| 11 80 20 10 | 5 00 
April ree do ere 11 88 20 10 4 80 
May as do aot 12 11 20 10 5 00 
June a do . 18 40 20 10 5 10 
July ons do 8 13 97 20 10 5 10 
August one do aS 14 61 22:12 4% 
September ae do . 14 12 22 12 415 
October ce do . 12 85 22:12 4 60 
Novemher do 13 18 20 10 4-60 
December do ose 13 59 20 10 440 
1927. 
January -.|2d. per lb. or 15 25 20 10 | 4 40 
$5.60 per cwt. | 

February 25 do ate 15 25 20 10 475 
March do 16 97 20 10 | 475 
April do 16 18 20 10 4 60 





60. The following table gives the direction of the export 























trade for the last five years :—- 
; 1922, | 19238. | 1924, 1925. 1928. 
[eens £ £7 £ £ 
U. Kingdom ...1,643,098 38°86 ;-,2,200,525 45°99% 2,256,527 46°09 8,471,340 47-60%: 1,627,08029°35% 
Canada . : 465,190 11:00 a 315,177 6°59,,| 465,774 9°52 ,,, 272,043 5°26 ,,| 658,12011°87 ,, 
0. B. Posses- | 248,066 5:87 ,,| 981,771 5'89,,| 325,636 6°65,,) 365,525 7-07 ,,| 488,777 8°33,, 
United States.. 1,058,716 25°03, 1,086,034 22°69,, 1,077,191 22°01,11,199,470 91°85 ,, 1,762,278 31°71, 
Venesuela ..| enka 45,279 95.) 34812 “7,,] 53,924 106! 40,966 “74, 
France 272,119 6°45 ,,, 340,786 7°12 ,,| 195,368 3°99 ,,| 269,951 5°22 ,,| 208,313 3°76 y, 
Germany 12,637 172,’ 91118 1:90, 110,922 227,,| 100,002 223,,| 60,002 125, 
©. Countries ...| 249,409 5:90 ,,| 277,620 5:80,,| 252,987 5-17 ,,| 278,351 5°98 .,| 455,832 8-24, 
ery Buskers 147,300 3°49 ,,, 147,284 3°08, 175,646 3°49,,! 219,758 4#25,,! 235,089 £25,, 
Total —...| 4,220,403 /4,785,504 (4,999,863 5,170,355 


6,546,376, 





61. There has been a very considerable fall in the percentage 


of exports to the United Kingdom which dropped from 47-80 per 
cent. in 1925 to 29°35 per cent. in 1926. Small decreases are also 
recorded in the case of Venezuela -30 per cent., France 1:46 per 
cent. and Germany ‘88 per cent. Exports to the United States of 
America rose from 21:85 per cent. in 1925 to 31°71 in 1926, 
being an increase of 9°86 per cent. while those to Canada show a 
gain of 6°61 per cent. 
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62. The principal increases and decreases in the exports to the 
United Kingdom, Canada and the United States of America 
during 1926 as compared with 1925 are as follows :— 

Copra.— £21,266 more to United Kingdom. Due to better 
prices prevailing in the United Kingdom and increase in 
production. 

Coconuts.-—£15,974 less to United States of America. Due 
to better prices obtainable for copra. 

Sugar.--£486,626 less to United Kingdom and £395,243 
more to Canada. Due to better prices obtainable in Canada. 

Cocoa.— £97,170 less to United Kingdom., £8,009 less to- 
Canada and £176,625 more to United States of America. The 
demand and prices were greater in the United States of America. 

Molasses.— £21 341 less to United Kingdom, and £4,386 more 
to Canada. More largely used, and obtains a better price in Canada 

Beans and Peas.—£15,177 less to United States of America. 
Due to the imposition of a protection tax in United States 
of America to safeguard Californian growers. Exports were 
diverted to Barbadus. 

Tonca Bean 8.— £94,178 more to the United States of America 
Exports of this Venezuelan product are governed by the crop, 
which isa heavy one every three years, andstocks held in New York. 

Bitters.— £12,489 more to United Kingdom and 

Asphalt.— £36,802 more to United States of America. 
Increases in the exports of these products are, no doubt, due to 
the growing demand through increased usage. 

Motor Spirit.— £123.658 less to United Kingdom and 
£335,6U8 more to United States of America. Due to higher 
prices in the United States of America during 1926. 

Fuel Oil.—£119,926 less to United Kingdom. Due to fall 
in price and reduction in Admiralty orders. 

Refined Oil.—£41,063 less to United Kingdom. Due to 
increased production of motor spirit. 

Crude Oil—£19,486 less to United Kingdom and £50,601 
more to United States of America. Diminution of production 
during the year of certain companies with an English market and 
increased production of uthers with a market in the United 
States of America. 


63. General increases and decreases of exports to all countries 

during 1926 as compared with 1925 are as follows: - 

Increases :— Motor Spirit £269,164, Asphalt £91,630, Tonca 
Beans £89,994, Fuel Oil £37,349, Copra £35,020, Crude 
£28,201, Rice £19,717, and Balata and Rubber 
Oil £30,324, Coal, Coke and Patent Fuel £9,722. 

Decreases :--Sugar £89,271, Bullion and Coin £29,054, 
Kerosene Oil £26,299, Coconuts £20,858, Molasses. 
£15,309, and Machinery £12,014. 
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TotaL TRADE. 
64, The total aggregate trade for the last five years, has 
been :— 




















Year. Imports. | Exports. Total. 
1922. a Sane 4,841,930 10,059,337 
1923... see 4,837,828 5,804,COL 10,141,829 
194... we] 4,772,111 5,878,081 10,150,142 
1925... a 5,151,879 5,926,693 11,078,072 
1926... eee 5,160,238 6,299,540 11,459,778 

SHIPPING. 


65. The number of vessels entered and cleared during the year 
at the several ports of entry was 3,955 with a tonnage of 4,933,553. 
a decrease of 215 vessels and an increase of 368,398 tons as 
compared with 1925. ‘There were 1,963 arrivals of 2,466,895 
tons and 1,992 departures of 2,466,658 tons, of which 58:24 per 
cent. was British, as summarised below :— 
Number. Tons. 
British Steamers entered 475 1,416,659 
British Steamers cleared 499 1,418,987 
British Sailing Vessels 
entered 493 18,623 
Do. cleared 499 19,001 


Number. ‘Tons. 
Total British ims .. 1,966 2,873,270 


Foreign Steamers entered 494 1,008,923 
Foreign Steamers cleared 500 1,006,966 


Foreign Sailing Vessels 
entered 501 22,690 


Do. cleared 494 21,704 


Total Foreign... --. 1,989 2,060,283 








Total number and tons . «3,955 4,933,553 
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X —AGRICULTURE. 

66. Weather conditions in 1926 were not favourable. The 
dry season was exceptionally severe. e.g., at St. Clair Experiment 
Station the total rainfall for the first five months of the year was 
only 3-97 inches compared with 11:28 inches the average of the 
preceding 65 years. June and July were also well below the 
normal, yet the total for the whole year was 68°58 inches or 5:24 
inches above the average of the 65 year period. In some other 
parts of the island the falls at the end of the year were not 
so high. 


67, Cacao —As a result of these conditions cacao suffered from 
drought in the first part of the year, and, in some districts, 
from excessive rainfall in the concluding months. 


The drought was sufficiently severe to kill or seriously 
injure large numbers of trees, especially those in pvor condition 
as the result of lack of attention during the past few years of 
unremunerative prices. ‘The drought and neglect also favoured 
the activities of Cacao Beetle, which did more damage than in 
normal seasons. A special campaign against this pest is 
contemplated in 1927. 

Considerable areas of cacao have been felled to be replaced 
by sugar cane and to a less extent by coconuts and owing to the 
low prices since 1921 there has not been the same inducement 
or means as formerly to plant up new areas, or to keep existing 
areas up to their former standard. It is therefore not surprising 
that the crop was comparatively a small one, although a little in 
advance of that of 1925. 

Going back to the record crop of 1921 the exports 
have been :— 


Year Ib. 

1926... .. 50,067,881 
1925... «. 48,476,609 
1924 ... «. 56.401,783 
1923... vs 67,692,275 
1922... .. 50,437,635 
1921... «75,729,640 


The average price during the year was £2 14s, 2d 
per 1101b., the value of the crop being £1,270,335 compared 
with £1,257,255 for 1925. 


68. Sugar.-—The sugar crop was a record one, 73,561 tons, 
and would have been considerably larger, due to the increase in 
area under cane, and to the improvement of cultural operations 
on the estates had it not been for the attacks of Froghopper. 

A strong Committee was appointed by His Exceilency the 
Governor, composed of representatives of the Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture, the Department of Agriculture and of the 
Sugar Industry with the Director 0: Agriculture as Chairman and 
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provided with funds, contributed in equal parts by the Sugar 
estates and the Government to continue investigations into this 
pest. It has worked actively throughout the year and some 
useful results have already been obtained. Its investigations are 
planned for a pericd of five years. 


Considerable attention has been paid to the improvement 
of cultural operations on estates. Animal drawn implements are 
more largely used. Two estates employing Fowlers’ Steam 
ploughs. On the largest estate, that uf the Ste. Madeleine Sugar 
Co., with its heavy svil and undulating lands motor tractors are 
being more extensively used. ‘Through the Froghopper 
Committee an extensive series of experiments have been made 
with ADCO manure, and the use of various cover crops. This 
work will doubtless be of much benefit as it is admitted on all 
sides that heavier applications of organic manures, &c., are 
necessary to improve and maintain the fertility of a large 
proportion of the sugar lands. 


Canes are grown not only by the Estates but also by Cane 
Farmers, who sell usually on a sliding scale, to the Factories. 
The following table shows the total crops of the last five years 
and the proportions made from Estates and Farmers’ canes. 


Sugar made from Sugar made from 

Estate Canes. Farmers’ Canes. Total. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1926 ee: 89,489 on 34,072 ee 78,561 
1925 ae 88,993 ae 80,636 aes 69,629 
1924 wee 30,862 hae 10,757 nade 41,619 
1923 aes 24,251 ase 35,697 an 59,948 
1922 ase 29,599 _ 25,834 oes 54,988 

The exports for the last five years have been :— 
1922, 1923, 1924. 1925. 1926. 


Grey Crystal tons 24,185 20.790 25,418 80,913 57,626 
White Crystal tons 1,981 3,117 8,222 2 8 
Yellow Crystal tons 22,218 8,009 18,478 25,751 6,138 
Molasses Crystal tons 8,025 1,553 1,461 2,886 1,411 


Muscovado Sugar tons 443, 123 107 TAT 502 
Refined tons _ 1,931 TT 349° 250 
Molasses gallons 197,619 128,485 1,505,881 1,271,050 1,427,274 
Rum gallons 23,106 23,733 82,571 28,474 71,213 


69. Coconuts.—The coconut industry continues to expand. 
Coconut diseases ure better understood than formerly, particularly 
for example, the Red Ring disease, now known to be due to a 
nematode worm ; although a tree once attacked cannot be cured 
the spread of the disease can be minimized by carefully following 
the control measures recommended. 


The exports for 1926 were :-— 
Coconuts ii wae 5,041,236 Nuts. 
Copra Le «13,858,996 Ib. 
Oil se aie 82,791 Gals. 
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The trade in whole nuts, largely to the United States, for 
confectionary purposes, has declined since the war, copra being 
more remunerative. 


Taking 1 Ib. of copra as the equivalent of three nuts, and 
1 gallon of oil as the equivalent of forty-five nuts, the total 
exports for the last five years have been :— 


1926 ay, .. 50,843,619 
1925 ae w 41,964,788 
1924 es w 45,351,339 
1923 re wee 52,104,685 
1922 46,932,515 


The value of the coconut exports was £206,771 compared 
with £192,830 in 1925. 


There is also a considerable local consumption both of nuts 
and oil. 


70. Cofee.--This minor industry has made rapid progress 
during the last few years, but the exports for 1926 were below 
those of the two previous years. 


The varieties grown are Coffea arabica, C. robusta and 
C. excelsa. 


The export value was £20,371 compared with £28,202 
in 1925. 


71. Fruit.—Increased attention has continued to be given to 
the possibility of establishing an export trade in fruit. The report 
of the Imperial Economic Committee issued during the year, 
indicated that owing to the season for West Indian oranges 
coinciding with that of the enormous Mediterranean crop there 
was but little likelihood of the successful development of an 
orange trade with the United Kingdom. 


On the other hand West Indian and South African grape 
fruit came in at different seasons, and so there was a better 
prospect for the Colony taking part in this rapidly expanding 
trade. 


Some interest has also been shown in pineapples and the 
Department has under experimental trial under estate conditions, 
the best varieties obtainable locally, and by introduction from 
Costa Rica. 


As regards bananas, another possible industry, the Jamaica 
(locally Gros Michel) banana is liable here, as in so many other 
countries to Panama disease. The Canary (locally Governor) 
banana can be grown successfully. Experiments are being 
conducted with the Giant banana introduced from Grenada. 
This is somewhat similar to the Gres Michel but is much more 
vesistant, possibly immune to Panama disease. 
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The Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture and the 
Department have co-operated, through an informal Committee, 
on banana investigations. It is not imprubable that a full 
scheme of research work to be carried out by the Imperial 
College will be inaugurated as an outcome of the recommendation 
of the Imperial Economic Committee. 


Towards the close of the year steps were taken to found a 
Fruit Growers’ Association, which it is expected will be of 
valuable assistance and giving an impetus to further efforts. 


72. Food Crops.—Considerable quantities of rice, corn (maize), 
yams, sweet potatoes, cassava, pigeun peas (Capanas), tannias. 
bananas and plantains, &c., are produced for local consumption, 
To assist in the marketing of some of these products—known as 
ground provisions—the Government has maintained since 1917 
a Government Provision Depdt, started as a War measure, and 
continued as a part of the Department of Agriculture. It has 
done useful work, and is self-supporting. 

A Fruit Depot has more recently been added. 


73. Live Stock.—A Government Farm under the control of the 
Department of Agriculture has been in existence in Trinidad for 
some 50 ycars. A branch is maintained in Tobago. The 
Trinidad Farm supplies milk to the public institutions: it works 
for the improvement of the live stock of the Colony by keeping 
thoroughbred stud animals, horses, donkeys, cattle, pigs, Swiss 
goats, &c., and selling stock at an Annual Sale and otnerwise. 
Bulls are bred on the Farm for service on public pastures 
throughout the Colony. 


74, Tobago is a Ward of Trinidad and its exports out of the 
Colony all pass through Trinidad and are included in the 
general statistics of the Colony. It has also a considerable trade 
in minor products, vegetables, live stock, &c, with Trinidad. 
The tutal value of the ‘Iobago trade in 1926 was £100,763 an 
increase of nearly £21,000 over 1925, due mainly to greater 
production, 


The progress made by ‘Tobago in the last, approximately, 
thirty years is shown by comparing the value: of the chiet 
products for 1897 and 1926 :— 


1897. 1926. 
Cacao an e AK £1,671 £ 57,854 
Sugar and Molasses is 4,120 nil 
Coconuts, Copra and Oil ... 776 25,237 
Vegetables and Fruit... 151 3,954 
Rubber ae ae nil 827 
Live Stock ise 7,694 12,874 


Miscellaneous items bring the total values to £14,503 in 
1897 and £100,763 in 1926. 
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15. Agricultural Credit Societies —Three new Societies were 
registered during the year and one cancelled making the number 
in operation, thirty-four. The Director of Agriculture is 
Registrar. About two-thirds of the Societies are composed of 
companics, the remainder, mostly in Tubago, of small proprietors, 
principally cultivators of cacao, but also of minor crops. Several 
of the Societies have continued to do excellent work. 


76. Agricultural Bank.—The Agricultural Bank established 
by the Government in 1925 had by the close of 1926 advanced 
£121,760 $s. 4d. as loans on 196 propertics. These loans are all 
secured by first mortgages, and are repayable over a period of 
thirty-three years. In addition $6,389 was lent during the year 
as temporary advances, usually repayable within one year. The 
Bank is able to assist both large and small cultivators, as shown 
Ly the fact that of the 1926 loans no less than 123 were made 
on properties uf not more than 50 acres in area. 








The properties on which loans are made are inspected 
regularly by Officers of the Department of Agriculture and steps 
taken to ensure that where necessary, efforts are made to remedy 
any cultural defects. . 


77. Co-operation with Grenada.— During the year a scheme of 
agricultural co-operation with Grenada was put into operation: 
The Director of Agriculture advises the Grenada Government and 
the planters can correspond direct with him. Eight visits 
per annum (of a fortnight each) are made by senior Officers of 
the Trinidad Department, and other assistance afforded by using 
the resources ot the Trinidad Botanic Gardens, Sugar and Cacao 
Experiment Station, Government Farm &c. The cost of the 
services rendered is paid to the Trinidad Department. 


XI.—FORESTS. 

78. The total area of Forest land in the Colony is slightly 
over 1,000 square miles, practically all of which is under 
commercial timber. The areca set aside as Forest Reserve’ 
amounts to 359 square miles or just over 18 per cent. of the 
total area of the Colony. In locating the Forest Reserves their 
indirect utility in maintaining favourable climatic conditions, 
conserving rainfall, maintaining humidity, preventing erosion, 
acting as wind-breaks, &c., was mainly considered; their 
management for the purpose of providing the colony in perpetuity 
with timber fuelwood, and other forest products has so far 
been regarded as a_sccondary consideration but attention is 
now beginning to be directed to this question. 

79. Within the Forest Reserves there are now approximately 
1,330 acres of plantations of which the principal indigenous 
species, are Cedar (Cedrela mexicana, Roem), Poui (Tecoma 
serratifolia, Don), Cypre (Cordia ailliodora, Ret P), and Balsam 
(Copaifera officinalis, Jacq.). Of exotics, teak has shown markedly 
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successful results: it was first introduced from Burma in 1913 
and some of the trees are now 70 feet high and over 3 feet girth. 
Seed therefrom is collected annually in sutticient quantity to 
supply the requirements of the Forest Department, private 
proprietors and small demands from outside the Colony. The 
consumption of local timber in the Colony is steadily increasing 
and with the exception of the above relatively negligible 
1330 acres of plantations nothing has yet been done tu 
provide for their future. 


80. During 1926 no new plantations were formed, but work 
was concentrated on the continuation of silvicultural research. 
Further one acre experiment plots were formed during the year 
particular attention being paid tu cedar and considerable progress 
was made towards the solution of some of the problems of 
its growth. 


81. The experiments in the seasoning of local timbers 
mentioned in last year’s report were continued : a considerable 
portion of the timber which had been seasoned was disposed of. A 
ready market was found for native woods of standard dimensions 
properly seasoned, planed, grooved and tongued, especially 
floorboards. 


82. Astart has been made in the preparation of working plans 
and an outline plan was prepared fur the Arena Reserve of 
3,797 acres; preliminary work was done on plans for two 
other areas. 


83. An enumeration survey of a small portion of the mora 
forest in the south-east of the island was carried out and disclosed 
a stand of 1,500 cub. ft. per acre (quarter girth measurement over 
bark) of which four-fifths was mora. This mora torest is believed 
to cover about 100 square miles and to contain an approximate 
stand of 100,000,001) cubic tect. Mora is a hard durable heavy 
wood and is one of the 8 woods rated AI at Lloyds. 


84. The cut of timber of all kinds from Crown Lands during 
1926 is estimated at 2,612,000 cubic fect of which about 
1,532,000 cubic feet is estimated to consist of the less durable 
woods and of smailer (second storey) trees largely used for 
firewood and corduroy. These figures do not include wood cut 
from private lands, the quantities of which though comparatively 
small cannot be calculated. It is estimated that the market 
value of the native timber cut during 1926 was about £160,000, 
whilst the value of imported wuod products was over £150,000, 
19,632 cubic feet of cedar logs value £3,085, cedar boards to 
the value of £260 and other timber to the value of £850 were 
exported. One wood cutting concession covering 6,000 acres is 
held by a saw mill concern which turns out lumber for local use 
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85. Sixteen concessions covering about 59,469 acres are held 
by petroleum companies and are operated for the benefit of that 
industry. 7,816 licenses, mostly for less than 10 trees each and 
covering areas distributed throughout the Colony were granted 
during the year. 

86. The Forest Revenue for 1926 amounted to £16,335 and 
expenditure to £9,20U leaving a surplus of income over 
expenditure of £7,135. In addition timber to the value of £276 
was supplied to the Public Works Department. The total 
surplus of revenue over expenditure for the past 17 years is put 
at £61,697. 


XIL— MINES. 

87. The chief mineral industries of the Colony are 
Petroleum and Asphalt. 

88. Coal, Iron, Graphite and Gypsum are known to occur in 
small quantities and traces of Gold have been found in the 
Northern Range, but nune of these minerals have up to the 
present proved to be v f economic importance. 

PETROLEUM. 

89, In the year 1856 a company operating at La Brea in the 
vicinity of the celebrated Pitch Lake, refined Local Asphalt for 
lamp and lubricating oils. In 1867 the first well was drilled 
for oil at Aripero and from that year to 1908 attempts followed 
with varying success. In 1908 the New Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Company drilled one of the first big wells, and in the year 
1910 this Company export-d the first steamship cargo of oil from 
the Island. The total production of petroleum in 1908 was 
approximately 6,000 gallons, in 1912, 15,300,000 gallons and 
in 1926, 174,001,487 gallons, an increase of 20,473,742 gallons 
on the production of 1925, 

90. Practically ali the Petroleum produced in Trinidad has 
been obtained from strata of Tertiary age. The Island is 
separated into two geological provinces by an East to West fault 
passing near Matura in the East to Port-of-Spain in the West. 
This fault divides the Metamorphic area of the Northern Range 
from the covering of Tertiary sediments to the South. The chief 
features of the Tertiary structure are: A synclinal basin between 
the Central and Northern Mountain Ranges: an anticlinal uplift 
along the South side of the Central range striking in an 
E.N.E.-W.S.W. direction from Pointe-d-Pierre to the Nariva 
Swamp; and an undulating basin area between San Fernando, 
Mayaro Point, Guayaguayare Bay and Icacos Point with an East- 
West strike containing several zones of anticlinal and synclinal 
folding. These numerous local folds are important in the 
concentration of Petroleum and it is upon this latter area that 
the majority of the producing fields are situated. The average 
Specific Gravity of the Crude oil from the ditterent fields varies 
from 0:9553 to 0°8015. 
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91. Two shallow wells were drilled in Tobago in the year 
1911 without success. 


92. At the end of 1926 there were seventeen Companies 
actively engaged in the exploitation of oil in the Colony. These 
Companies, having a total share capital of more than £14,000,000, 
held over 200,000 acres of Crown lands under Licenses and 
Leases, of which approximately 150,000 acres were held under 
Mining Lease. In addition, appreciable areas of private lands 
are held. Up to 17th January, 1902, oil rights were not reserved 
by the Government when disposing of Crown land, but after 
that year all Crown Grants reserve the oil rights to the Crown. 
There are, consequently, three categories of oil lands, viz.: lands 
disposed of prior to 1902 in which the oil rights rest in the surface 
owner. Land sold since that date in which the oil rights are 
reserved to the Crown, and lands where both the surface and the 
underlying oil remains the property of the Crown, 

93. The principal oil producing Companies are the Trinidad 
Leascholds, Limited, from Crown and private lands at Fyzabad, 
Barrackpore, &c.; the United British Oilfields of Trinidad, 
Limited, from Crown and private lands at Point Fortin, Parry 
Lands, &c.; the Trinidad Lake Petroleum Company, Limited, 
from their own lands at Brighton; the Petroleum Development 
Company, Limited, from Crown lands in the Ward of Oropuche ; 
the Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields, Limited, from Crown and private 
lands at Fyzabal; the Trinidad Central Oilfields, Limited, from 
Crown lands at Tabaquite; the Kern (Trinidad) Oilfields, 
Limited, from Crown and private lands at Guapo and the General 
Petroleum Co. of Trinidad, Ltd, from private lands at 
Oropuche. There are four refineries at work in the Colony 
situated at Puinte-i-Piecrre. Point Fortin, Brighton and Tabaquite, 
and all grades of petroleum products from Petrol to Road Oil 
are produced. During 1926 a new company known as the 
Trinidad Oilfields Operating Company began operations on private 
lands. The Company which is rezistered in ‘Trinidad is controiled 
by an American Syndicate. 


94, Eighty-one wells with a total footage of 126,339 were 
drilled on Crown lands and forty-six wells with a total foot: ge 
of 73,739 were drilled on private lands during the year. The 
total number ot wells drilled to date in the Colony is 1,154, of 
which 739 are on Crown jands and 415 on private lands. The 
total quantity of oil produced during 1926 was 174,001,487 
gallons, an increase of 20,473,742 gallons over the production 
for 1925. Of this total, 104,167,960 gallons were from Crown 
lands or lands in which the oil rights belonged to the 
Crown. The Royalty paid by operating Companies on oil, 
won from Crown rights during the year 1926 amounted to 
£54,950 as against £40, 099 in 1925, and wayleaves to £12,826 as 
against £10,901 in 1925. The quantity of crude vil aud products 
exported amounted to 139,590,781 galions valued at £1,871,851 as 
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against 126,231,287 gallons valued at £1,560,579 in 1925. 
The exports in 1926 formed 37:4 per cent. of the total exports of 
the Colony and exceeded in value the exports of the fuur other 
staple products of the Colony, viz. :— 

Cocoa «- £1,270,335 


Sugar, Molasses and Rum aes 1,028,493 

Asphalt a ‘ 451,967 

Coconuts and Coconut products 191,398 
ASPHALT. 


95. The Pitch Lake situated in the Ward of La Brea, 
comprising 114 acres, was first leased as a whole in 1888 for 
21 years, and in accordance with the terms of the lease, it was 
renewed for a further period of 21 years trom the Ist February, 
1909, to the 31st January, 1930. 

96. On the 19th February, 1925, a fresh demise of the Pitch 
Lake comprising 109 acres was made to the ‘Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt, Limited, for 21 years from the Ist February, 1930, on 
payment of the following Royalties and Export Duties :— 

For each ton of 2,240 Ib. of Crude Pitch or Asphaltum a 
Royalty of 2/6 and an Export duty of 5/- 
For each ton of 2,240 lb. uf Dried Pitch or Asphaltum a 
Royalty of 3/6 and an Export duty of 6/11, 
being an increase of 10d. and 1/2 per ton respectively on the 
Royalties previously paid on Crude and Dried Asphalt. 

97, The payment of the increased Royalties was to be 
operative as from the date of the execution of the new lease and 
realized £7,384 in 1925 and £9,855 in 1926. 

98 The quantity of Asphalt produced during 1926 was 
237,300 tons as against 201,107 tons in 1925. 

99. The quantity of Asphalt exported during 1926 was 
180,951 tons of the value of £451,967 and yielding a revenue of 
£88,303, as compared with 157,985 tons exported in 1925 of 
a value of £360,062 and yielding a revenue of £75,375. 


XIII.—LAND. 

100. The lands of the Colony can be divided into two classes, 
viz.: those which are vested in the Crown and those which have 
already been alienated. Crown land is alienated by Royal 
Grant under the hand of the Governor and Seal of the Colony. 
The alienation of Crown Jands can be again sub-divided into those 
sold under freehold title, for agricultural purposes, and those held 
from the Crown on leasehold for 199 or 999 years for building 
purposes in residential areas, such as Port-of-Spain, St. Augustine 
and the new village of La Brea. ands for agricultural 
purposes situate in the Counties of St. George, st. David, 
St. Andrew, Caroni and ‘obago are sold on petition to the 
Governor as Intendant of Crown lands at the following rates : 
£2 10s. Od. per acre in parcels not exceeding 20 acres: at 
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£3 15s. Od. per acre in parcels exceeding 20 acres, but not 
exceeding 100 acres: and in parcels exceeding 100 acres at not 
less than £5 per acre except in special instances and by permission 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. Lands situate in the 
Counties of Victoria, St. Patrick, Nariva and Mayaro are sold on 
petition in parcels of not less than 5 acres and upwards at £4 
per acre. These prices include the cost of Survey, Registration 
ahd Grant. No purchaser of agricultural land can be permitted 
to buy more than one parcel of land at a time nor can he submit 
a further petition for additional land, until at least half the land 
already purchased is brought under cultivation, except with the 
permission of the Intendant. Six hundred and _ thirty-seven 
Grants and Leases of an acreage of 6,608 of a total value of 
£16,558 were issued during the year. The Land Regulations of 
the 24th December, 1917, and the Order made by His Excellency 
the Intendant, which was published on the 29th November, 1923, 
prescribed the mode of application, conditions of sale, and 
price of Crown lands. The area of Crown land remaining 
unsold on the 3lst December, 1926, was :— 


Trinidad : 
Forest Reserves an 219,154 acres. 
Unalienated lands hee 341,005 do. 
Tobago: 
Forest Reserves ase 9,776 do. 
Unalienated lands nae 5,915 do. 





575,850 acres, 





a great deal of which is under License to Oil Companies. 


101. Land alienated from the Crown prior to 1902 is held 
under a Grant, extant or presumed, from either the Spanish or 
the British Crown according to the date of its alienation. In 
these older Grants the reservation vary considerably, and in the 
oldest British Grants the terms are conditional. The Grants 
issued since 1869 contain the following reservation :— 

The right to resume for works of public utility and 
convenience 1/20 part of the land granted, except 
any land on which buildings have been erected, or 
which may be in use as gardens or otherwise for 
the more convenient occupation of such buildings. 

From 1869 to 1889: All precious metals and coal were 
reserved to the Crown. 

From 1889 to January, 1902: All precious metals or coals, 
together with Asphalt in certain areas, were reserved. 

From January, 1902, to 1910: All precious metals, coal, 
oil and other minerals (except Asphalt) were reserved. 

From 1910: All precious metals, coal, oil and other 
mincrals are rescrved.: 
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A Crown Grant issued since January, 1902, is registered free of 
charge to the Grantee under the provisions of the Real Property 
Ordinance, a statute which embodies the principles of the 
Torrens system of Land registration, and the Grant becomes the 
Certificate of Title guaranteed by the Crown. 


102. The mineral rights of the Crown can be leased -or 
licensed as follows: Under Exploration and Prospecting Licenses 
or Mining Lease. An Exploration License is granted at the 
discretion of the Governor and grants the holder the right 
to explore or examine the surface of any lands on which the 
Crown has oil and mineral rights. The license is usually for 
one or two years and can be an exclusive one; it is issued for the 
purpose of enabling the licensee to select an area over which to 
apply for a Prospecting License. 


103. The fees payable for an Exploration License vary from 
£50 for an area under 250 acres to £1,250 for an area of 50,000 
to 100,000 acres. The tees for a Prospecting License are double 
those for an Exploration License. A royalty is charged on oil won. 


The holder of a Prospecting License is entitled to enter upon 
the land named in the license for such period as the Governor 
may deem desirable, which period shall not exceed two years 
with exclusive power to search in any part of it for the product 
or products named, to set up works, sink wells and export the 
produce subject, however, to the payment of such rates and duties 
as may be imposed by law upon such produce. If necessary, and 
provided the Governor considers the licensee has carried out the 
terms of his contract, the license may be extended for a period 
not exceeding a further two years. At the end or sooner 
determination of the period of the Prospecting License a Mining 
Lease may be granted over so much of the land held under License 
as the Governor may consider necessary for the purpose of erection 
of works, buildings, &c., for the continuation of the operations, 
at an annual rent to be agreed upon, and the licensee also has 
the privilege of leasing the crude oil or minerals underlying or 
upon such portion of the lands which has been held under the 
license as the licensee may select tora term of 21 years; this 
period may be extended, subject to such payment by way of rent 
or royalty as the Governor may approve. The lands held under 
Mining Lease must be first surveyed and all expenses of surveys 
and fees of grant or registration must be paid by the applicant 
together with a fee of £5 for expenses in connection with 


the lease. 


104. The number of applications received for licenses to 
explore and prospect for oil during 1926 was 36. Six mining 
leases were issued during the year. 
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XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


105. Thirty-one Ordinances were passed during 1926, of 
which the following are of interest :— 

No. 3. The Wireless Telegraphy (Amendment) Ordinance 
enables the Governor in Executive Council to 
make regulations as to the use of wireless 
telegraphy installed on ships and aircraft other 
than ships and aircraft in His Majesty’s Service. 


No. 6. The Carriage of Goods by Sea Ordinance gives 
effect to the draft Convention on Bills of Lading 
agreed to at the International Maritime 
Conference in 1922 and 1923. ‘The Ordinance: 
closely follows the English Act 14 and 15 
Geo. 5 ¢. 22. 


No. 8. (as amended by No. 80). The Workmen’s 
Compensation Ordinance introduces the principles 
of the English Workmen’s Compensation 
legislation. The Ordinance is based on the 
1925 English Act and the 1923 Indian Act, with 
variations of details to suit local conditions. 
Claims are settled by a Commissioner appointed 
by the Governur. The maximum sum payable 
in case of death is 30 months’ wages or £250, 
whichever is less; in case of total disablement, 
42 months’ wages or £350, whichever is less ; 
and in case of partial disablement, a percentage 
of the compensation payable on total disablement. 


No. 18. The Bills of Exchange (Amendment) Ordinance 
extends to bankers who in good faith and in 
the ordinary course of business pay drafts or 
orders on a forged endorsement the protection 
given them if they pay on a forged bill of 
exchange. The Ordinance follows. 19 of the 
English Act 16 and 17 Vic. c. 59. 


No. 19. The Young Offenders Detention Ordinance. This. 
Ordinance provides tor the establishment of an 
institution to which youthtul offenders, whe are 
over the age (16) at which they may be detained 
in an Industrial School, may be sent to undergo 
industrial training and other instruction and to 
be subjected to such disciplinary and moral 
influences as will conduce to their reformation. 
‘The Supreme Court or a Magistrate may commit 
such offenders to the Institution in lieu of 
sentencing them to undergo the ordinary 
imprisonment. 
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No. 21. The Motor Launch Ordinance provides for the 
control of motor launches, with a view to the 
safety of the passengers and crew. Launches 
{other than private pleasure launches) may not 
be used unless duly licensed and unless they 
carry a licensed captain and (if necessary) a 
licensed engineer. Licenses for launches are 
granted on the certificate of a surveyor appointed 
by the Governor, and licenses to captains and 
engineers on certificates of competency issued by 
the Board of Examiners. 


XV.—EDUCATION. 


106. At the close of the year under review there were 289 
Elementary and Intermediate Schools in the Colony, 47 being 
Government and 242 Assisted Schools. There were 253 schools 
in Trinidad and 36 in Tobago. Of the 242 Assisted Schools, 
95 were Roman Catholic, 55 Church of England, 68 Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission, 12 Wesleyan, 1! Moravian and 1 Baptist. 
There were 2 Government and 3 Assisted Intermediate Schools. 

107. The number of pupils on the roll in December, 1926, was 
59,413 of whom 33,078 were boys and 26,335 were girls. The 
average daily attendance was 36,778, or 61°9 per cent. of the 
number on roll. As compared with the previ-us year there is an 
increase of 1,688 on the roll or 2:9 per cent., and of 374 in 
average attendance or | per cent. There was an increase in 
average attendance of 3°5 per cent. in Government Schools and 
an increase of ‘5 per cent. in Assisted Schools. ‘I'he number of 
teachers and pupil teachers employed was 1,648 (1,600 in 1925) 


108 ‘The total expenditure on education during the year 1926. 
Aeducting the amount received in school and examination, 
fees was £122,063 13s. 9d. as compared with £116,031 18s. 8d. 
in 1925. 181 candidates took the competitive examination 
for College Exhibitions and 39 the examination for Handicraft 
Exhibitions awarded by the Board of Education. 8 College 
and 3 Handicraft Exhibitioners were nominated, bringing up to 
54 the total number of exhibitioners being educated in Secondary 
Schools. In December, 1926, there were 37 Teaching Bursars at 
the Queen’s Royal College and affiliated Schools, and 22 students 
.at the Government Training College. There were 472 candidates 
at the examination for Teachers’ Certificates, of whom 201 passed 
their prescribed examinations. 


SEcoNDARY EpucaTion. 

109, The following Colleges afford facilities fur the higher 
education of boys:—The Queen’s Royal College and its affiliated 
institutions, the St. Mary’s College in Port-of-Spain, and the 
Naparima College in San Fernando. The St. Joseph's Convent aad 
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the Bishop’s High School in Port-of-Spain and the Naparima 
Girls’ High School in San Fernando, which are also affiliated to 
the Queen’s Royal College, provide similar education for girls. 
The number of pupils on roll at 31st December was :— s 





Queen’s Royal College uch w+ 232 
St. Mary’s College be ve FIG 
Naparima College oye we 125 
St. Joseph’s Convent School... we 412 
Bishop’s High School aoe we. = 116 
Naparima Girls’ High School «. 80 

Total tes « 1,381 





The affiliated institutions work under the same curriculum 
as the Queen’s Royal College, and receive a Government 
grant-in-aid. 


110. The Queen’s Royal College and its affiliated Colleges are 
examined annually in July. The Middle Forms are examined by 
the Cambridge University Examinations Syndicate. The Upper 
Sixth Form is examined by the Oxford and Cambridge Schouls 
Examination Board, being entered for the Higher Certificate 
Examination while the pupils of the Lower Sixth and Fifth 
Forms are entered for the Cambridge Local Examinations, taking 
the School Certificate and the Junior Examinations respectively. 


111. Four hundred and twenty-three pupils of the Middle 
Formsof the Queen’s Royal College and affiliated Schools sat for the 
examination conducted by the Cambridge University Examinations 
Syndicate in July, 1926. Three hundred and fifteen pupils sat 
for the School Certificate and Junior Local Examinations, while 
thirty-nine candidates sat for the Higher Certificate Examinations 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. One hundred and 
ninety-two candidates passed the School Certificate and Junior 
Local Examinations, forty-five gaining Honours, while fifty-nine 
distinctions in various subjects were gained. ‘I'wenty-six Higher 
Certificates were gained. ‘['wo Scholarships, not exceeding £800 
each in value, tenable at a University in the British Empire, 
or other Scientific or Technical Institutions to be approved by the 
Education Board, were awarded on the result of the Higher 
Certificate Examination. One of these Scholarships was awarded 
on the subjects of Group IV (Science), Four “House Scholar- 
ships” of the annual value of £15 each were awarded on the 
results of the Cambridge Junior Local Examination. 


112. Under the present scheme for the training of teachers, 
there were 37 Bursars attending the Secondary Schools and 
22 student teachers undergoing a course of Normal Training after 
leaving the Secondary Schools. 
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All teachers for Government and Assisted Schools except the 
Roman Catholic are now trained under Government auspices, 
the Naparima Training College being recognised as a branch of 
the Government Training College. 

The Board of Education have now recommended the discon- 
tinuance of the Teaching Bursar scheme and the question of 
Teacher Training is under discussion with a view to the 
inauguration of a different system. 


InpusTRIAL EpucaTion. 


113. The Technical Classes of the Board of Industrial Training 
showed another year of continued growth during 1926, when the 
weekly average attendance rose to 300 with a total number of 
11,716 hours as against an average of 265 attendances and 
a total of 10,329 hours in 1925. There were 214 students in 
attendance distributed among the following classes :— 


Workshop Arithmetic Ss we 114 
Workshop Drawing ved eee 117 
Workshop Practice . a we 46 
Mechanics is we 85 
Mathematics... ae vee BT 
Typography... aes ae OF 
Building Construction bse an 4 
Bookbinding... aes .. 20 


The total expenditure on the classes for the year, including 
instructors’ fees, equipment, lighting, &c., was £545 16s. 34d., 
which works out at just over 114d. for each hour of instruction. 
The students have continued to show interest and keenness in 
their work. 

Twenty-eight candidates sat for the Intermediate Examina- 
tion tor Apprentices, for which the questions are specially set by 
the City and Guilds of London Institute Examination. The 
results were :— 











| Entered. | Passed Failed. 
“Mechanical Engineering ...| 18 14 4 
Typography ... Af 7 4 3 
Bookbinding ... vie 3 3 0 





Thirty-five students were presented for the Technological 
Examinations of the City and Guilds of London Institute, of 
whom twenty-two satisfied the Examiners. In the subjects of 
Bookbinding and Typography, the students were sufficiently 
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advanced to enable the final examinations to be taken. The 
following is a summary of the passes :— 


Bookbinding Grade I. see Passed 6 (2 First Class and 
3 Second Class). 
Do. Final as Passed 1 (Second Class). 
Carpentry and Joinery Grade II... Passed 1 (Second Class). 
Mechanical Engineering Grade I. Passed 6. 
Typography Grade 1. ove Passed 1. 
Do. ‘ Grade II. Bae Passed 6 (Second Class). 
Do. Final wus Passed 8 (1 First Class and 


2 Second Class), 


114. Since November, the office and classrooms of the Board 
have been accommodated in the same building. This was made 
possible through the generosity of Mr. John Stephens, who not 
only restored the destroyed portion of the Royal Victoria Institute 
but also contributed to the equipment of the four well-furnished 
clase rooms. 


115. The Board is also entrusted with the administration of 
an institution for the blind towards which a grant of £300 
was made by the Government, and voluntary public subscriptions 
to the amount of £344 9s. 114d. were collected during the year. 
The Government also grants £150 for special work in the 
education and maintenance of destitute blind children. 
Instruction at the Institute is given in Braille Reading, Writing 
and Arithmetic, while men are taught Basket-making and Chair- 
caning, and women Knitting and Sewing. This institution 
deals with some forty or fifty blind people and is a residential 
one fur the education, maintenance and training of blind 
children and a day institution for the purposes of an adult 
school and affording a mid-day meal and a small wage for work 
done by the blind of Port-of-Spain and its environs who are 
no longer children. It is at present the only institution for the 
blind in the British West Indies and receives one or two blind 
children from the other West Indian Islands for education and 
training. 


XVI—MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 
(a)—RaiLways. 


116. The Trinidad Government Railway now consists (1) of 
the Port-of-Spain-Arima-Sangre Grande line running 29 miles 
along the southern foot of the northern range of hills to within 
eight miles of the eastern coast ; (2) the San Fernando-Siparia 
line, 44 miles, leaving the Port-of-Spain-Arima-Sangre Grande 
line at St. Joseph (6} miles from Port-of-Spain) and following 
Toughly the western coast of the Colony, total distance 
Port-of-Spain to Siparia, 51 miles; (3) the Caparo Valley line, 
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284 miles, leaving the Port-of-Spain-San Fernando-Siparia line 
at Jerningham Junction (144 miles from Port-of-Spiin), and 
running in a generally south-eastern direction, total distance 
from Port-of-Spain 43 miles; (4) the Guaracara linc, 10 miles, 
leaving the Port-of-Spain-San Fernando-Siparia line at Marabella 
Junction (33 miles from Port-of-Spain) and running in an easterly 
direction to Princes Town, total distance from Port-of-Spain, 
43 miles, and (5) the Cipero Tramway, another route to and 
from Princes Town via Corinth, 38 miles from Port-of-Spain, length 
with branches, 13 miles. The line is double line between Port- 
of-Spain and St. Joseph Station (6} miles), the remainder of the 
line is single line. The total length of the system is 123 miles, 
of which about 8 miles are leased to other interests. The 
Railway is of standard (4’-8}”) gauge. 


117. The railway affords communication for passengers over 
all lines three times a day, and goods trains generally once a 
day, during the crop season January to July. During the out 
of crop season August to December goods trains are curtailed to 
one every other day on the Sangre Grande and Rio Claro lines, 
but run daily on the Siparia Line. A suburban service of trains 
is run between Port-of-Spain and Arima giving a service of 
8 trains daily each way, and 9 trains each way on Saturdays. 


118. In connection with the railway, a steamer makes one 
trip a week between Port-of-Spain, San Fernando and La Brea 
(near the celebrated Pitch Lake), the Oilfields, Cedros, and to the 
south-western point of the Island at Icacos, stopping at eight 
intermediate places along the coast, and carrying passengers 
and goods. This steamer also makes three trips a week each 
way between Port-of-Spain and the Bocas entrance to the Gulf, 
including the Islands to the West uf Port-of-Spain. 


119. The railway stations are in telegraphic or telephonic 
communication one with the other on all parts of the system, 
giving a total length of 118 miles of telegraph and about 14 miles 
of telephone lines. ‘There is also a service telephone along the 
Cipero Section between San Fernando and Princes Town. 


120. On the 17th February, 1926, a collison occurred between 
the s.s. Vandyck of the Lamport & Holt Line, and the Government 
Railway Steamer Naparima, which resulted in the sinking of the 
latter, with the serious loss of 14 lives. A certain number of 
other persons suffered damage from personal injuries and the loss 
ot personal effects The Government decided that such persons 
should be paid such compensation as they would be entitled tu 
receive in a Court of Law if the Government was liable. 


A Committee was appointed by Government to deal with 
claims arising out of the mishap, and 43 claims were settled at 
a total cost to the Colony of £5,017. 
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121. Owing to the unsatisfactory financial position of the 
Railway, a Committee was appointed in the early part of 1926 to 
enquire generally into the organization of that department, and 
to advise in what direction a reduction in its annual expenditure 
might be effected. This Committee held ten meetings and on 
the 20th August submitted their recommendations. Many of 
these have been adopted, and others will be put into force as 
opportunity permits. 


In consequence of the fact that the Railway practically 
throughout its entire length is bounded on one side by excellent 
roads, its earnings have been very seriously affected by road 
competition, and this is bound to have a permancnt effect on the 
revenue of the department, as the motors are carrying both 
passengers and goods at lower rates than the Railway can afford 
to charge. 


(b)— CaBLeE. 


122. Communication by cable with the United Kingdom, 
Europe, North America and other parts of the world is maintained 
by the Pacific Cable Board and the West India and Panama 
Telegraph Company. 


123. The Pacific Cable Board established their service in the 
West Indies during the year 1924, an opened their offices fur 
business on the 1st December of the same year. 


124. Their cables run from Barbados to Turks Island, with 
spurs trom the former place to Trinidad and Demerara. At 
Turks Island connection is made with the Direct Company’s 
Cables to Halifax, Traffic is handed back to the Pacific Cable 
Board’s Office at Halifax and thence via Imperial Cables, an all- 
British line of communication thus being established to England. 


125. The system was established and is owned jointly by the 
Imperial Government, the Government of Canada and the 
Governments of the various West Indian Colonies. Apart from 
the main cables wireless stations are maintaimed at all the 
smaller Colonies, communicating with a central station at 
Barbados where trattic is transterred to the cables. 


126. A wireless system of communication is also maintained 
between the following Islands :—Barbados, St. Vincent, Grenada, 
Carriacou, St. Lucia, Dominica, Antigua, Montserrat and St. Kitts 
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127. The West India and Panama Telegraph Company, which 
until the establishment of the Government owned Pacific Cable 
Board system was under contract with the Government, has 
a duplicate cable system. Both cables on leaving Trinidad touch 
at Grenada where they separate until they meet again at St. Lucia, 
Porto Rico, Jamaica and terminate at Santiago, Cuba, where the 
Company hand over their traffic to the Cuba Submarine Company 
who in turn at Havana hand over to the Western Union Telegraph 
Company which has a duplicate cable system to New York. 


128. The Company’s cables connect with the French Cable 
Company’s line at Guadeloupe and Porto Rico, which proceeds 
to New York via Hayti. In addition their lines connect with 
the Direct West Indian Cable Company’s (called the all-British 
route) Line at Jamaica, which proceeds from there to Bermuda, 
Halifax and the United Kingdom. 


129. The Pacific Cable Board system has no wireless etation 
in Trinidad, but three wireless stations are maintained by the 
Trinidad Government, namely, stations at Port-of-Spain, North 
Post, and Tobago. The North Post Station deals exclusively 
with ship and Tobago traffic, while communication with British 
Guiana, St. Martin, Venezuela and Paramaribo is carried out 
by Port-of-Spain. 


130. A proposal was made during 1926 that the Government 
stations should be acquired by and absorbed in the Pacific Cable 
Board system, but this proposal failed to obtain the assent of 
the Legislature. 


(¢)— STEAMSHIP. 
131. The following steamship lines call regularly at 
Trinidad :— 

Harrison Line, Leyland Line, Royal Netherlands West 
India Mail, Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, 
Navigazione Gencrale Italiana, Transatlantica 
Italiana, Horn Line, Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, Canadian Government Merchant Marine, 
Elders & Fyfles, Trinidad Line (Furness 
Withy & Co., Ltd.), Prince Line, Lamport and 
Holt, Colombian Steamship Line, Aluminum Line, 
Cia. Anénima Venezolana de Navigacion, Nourse, 
Line (from India) and the Hamburg Amerika. 
Mails are regularly forwarded and received by 
these steamers. In addition a number of Steamers 
call to load cargoes of petroleum, or to take in coal 
or oil fuel for bunker purposes. During the winter 
months a number of tourist ships call. 


Go ygle 
Google 
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132. There is a weekly Coastal Steamship Service between 
Trinidad and Tobago by the Steamer Belize, going every alternate 
week by the northern and southern routes. This service was 
previously run by the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
but in March, 1923, the Government purchased the s.s. Belize, and 
is running the service through local Agents. From Ist July, 1927, 
however, the Government will take over and run the service 
themselves. 


(d)—Roabs. 


133. The roads of the Colony are divided into main and local 
roads. ‘The former and roughly 50 per cent. of the latter are under 
the control of the Director of Public Works. The other local 
toads are under Local Road Boards. The main roads with a 
total mileage of 1,074°34 miles—made up of 171:66 miles metal 
and oil, 415°11 miles metal, 282:2& miles gravel or burnt clay, 
86:10 miles natural soil cart roads, and 119-19 miles bridle road— 
were maintained at a cost of £98,836 12s. 7d. or at an average 
rate of £91 19s. 114d. per mile; and the local roads, in districts 
where there are no Local Road Boards, comprising 641°97 miles— 
made up of 8:95 miles metal and oil, 42:27 miles metal, 193°45 miles 
gravel or burnt clay and 201°72 miles natural svil cart road 
and 195-58 miles bridle road—at a cost of £24,834 16s. 4d. 
or at an average rate of £44 19s. 54d. per mile. In addition there 
are several miles of Crown Traces in charge of the Wardens who 
are provided with funds to maintain them merely as rights of way. 


134. The yoad system is being extended gradually but the 
war interfered seriously with the progress of the work. In 
1910 a road scheme to cost £588,663 increased in 1917 to 
£592,829 was adopted and it provided for completion of the 
works estimated for within 10 years from Ist April, 1911. The 
outbreak of war in 1914, however, completely upset the finance 
of the scheme owing to the difficulty of raising the loan which 
was necessary to cover a proportion of the cost. According to 
the arranged programme £530,000 should have been expended 
by 1919, but only a sum of £298,000 was available. This 
scheme has since been revised and extended. Under the revised 
scheme the expenditure provided for amounts to £963,644, but of 
this only £160,000 was recommended to be expended immediately 
from Loan funds. The Loan allocation has been exhausted and 
funds from General Revenue are not now available. In 
consequence work under the road scheme is temporarily at a 
standstill. 
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(e) PostaL. 


136. There is a General Post Office at Port-of-Spain, with 
branch offices at San Fernandv and Tobago and 116 out offices 
throughout the Colony. 


The rates of postage are as follows, per 1 oz. letter: — 


Within the Colony ie a 14d. 
To United Kingdom, British Possessions 
and United States... 2d. 


To other places for Ist oz. 8d. and for each 
additional ounce 1}d. 


The Government Savings Bank is a branch of the Post 
Office Department and has its Head Office in Port-of-Spain. In 
addition Savings Bank facilities are provided at 34 Post Offices 
throughout the Colony. The number of depositors at the end of 
1926 totalled 28,353 with deposits amounting to £366,966 
standing tu their credit. 


Maps of Trinidad and Tobago are attached. 


TRINIDAD, 
20th August, 1927. 
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Geographical and Historical. 


An account of the general geographical features of the Colony 
and Protectorate of Sierra Leone, together with a synopsis of its 
history, may be found in the Annual General Report for the year 
1924.* 


A map of the country will be found in the Report for the year 
1921.+ 


I.—General. 


The year under review was not so satisfactory as previous years, 
the total revenue showing a decrease of £90,141, as compared with 
1925. This circumstance was due partly to the general unrest 
in the industrial world, partly to a local railway strike which broke 
out early in the year and lasted for six weeks. 4 

Agricultural propaganda was maintained throughout the Colony 
and Protectorate, special attention being paid to swamp rice, 
cocoa, and coconuts. 


Owing to grave irregularities that had come to light in the 
financial administration of the Freetown Municipal Council, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Charles O’Brien, K.C.M.G., was appointed 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies as sole Commissioner 
to hold an Inquiry into the state of affairs. He arrived in the 
middle of the year, accompanied by Mr. A. J. Dawe, of the 
Colonial Office, as Secretary of the Commission. As a result of 
his recommendations the City Council was abolished in December 
and a Temporary Municipal Board created. 


In April a visit was paid to the Colony and part of the Pro- 
tectorate by the Right Honourable W. G. A. Ormsby Gore, M.P., 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies. Mr. Ormshy Gore was 
accompanied by the Honourable Charles Rhys, M.P., and by 
Messrs. J. E. Flood and A. Bevir of the Colonial Office. 

The Governor was absent from the Colony from the 21st April 
to the 23rd October, during which period the Government was 
administered by the Colonial Secretary, Mr. H. C. Luke, C.M.G. 





* No. 1275 in the Colo: ial Annual Reports Series. 
+ No. 1150 in the Colonial Annual Report: Series. 
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II.—Financial. 
(a) Revenue. 

The revenue for the year amounted to the sum of £855,440, as 
compared with £945,581 in 1925, being less than the original 
Estimate by £66,194. 

The following table gives a detailed comparison between the 
years 1914, 1925, and 1926 :— 








1914, 1925 1926. 

£ £ £ 
Customs... te au vee 199,456 539,299 452,675 
Light Dues ... aoe 6,502 12,597 14,516 
Licences and Internal Revenue aan 87,504 16,290 16,205 
House Tax Receipts se eee _ 60,162 60,669 
Fees of Court see ose aes. 15,567 24,464 26,390 
Post Office ... sed H 9,782 13,135 13,215 
Rents wee 402 474 509 
Interest Hes 24,910 15,076 18,403 
Miscellaneous ane : ase 2,293 32,167 24,271 
Railway... de ays vee 150,058 231,889 228,527 

Land Sales ... oe wee 278 28 - 

Reimbursement from Loan. ve 178,936 - Ces 
Totals ... ae ws £675,688 £945,581 £R55,440 





The revenue for the year 1926 shows a decrease of £90,141 
compared with the revenue of 1925, which is chiefly accounted 
for by a fall in Customs Receipts of £86,624, and may be ascribed 
principally to the hesitation of merchants to carry large stocks 
owing to the general unrest in the industrial world. 


(b) Hupenditure. 
‘The expenditure for the year amounted to £957,155, compared 
with £843,320 in 1925, and was less than the original Estimate 
by £94,231. 


The following table gives a detailed comparison between the 
years 1914, 1925, and 1926 :— 











1914. 1925, 1926. 
£ £ £ 
Charge on account of Public Debt... 102,087 83,018 83,018 
Pensions ter 9,960 40,131 44,497 
Governor and Legislature ei 5,949 6,909 
Colonial Secretary’ 8 Department 9,712 20,049 9,9 
Provincial Adminisiration .., an 34,101 61,079 63,905 
Treasury MSs on 5,306 8,930 9,009 
Customs Department... ee ee ove 14,962 21,728 22.419 
Audit ... tei 2,958 4,460. 4,800 
Port and Marine Department. 335 1,941 4,265 4,450 
Legal Departments... ane 5 10,780 15,295 15,649 
Cisil Police... eae os 10,887 22,741 23,208 
Prisons’... _ $8 es 9,772 13,934 11,705 
Medical Department ... tae ne 29,832 51,044 50,384 
Sanitary oss saa ie as 9,189 17,775 20,289 
Education eas fag ae wee 13,741 30,766 33,817 


Post Office... oes oes we 12,046 17,597 17,330 
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1914. 1925, 1926. 
£ £ £ 
West African Frontier Force ov 31,276 36,700 39,450 
Railway Department... ats ae 194,808 157,819 157,850 
Agricultaral .., Bas ate nee 3,999 _ - 
Forestry av _ os oes 4,723 ened _ 
*Lands and Forests ike Bie — 28,707 32,236 
Miscellaneous Services a re) 29,644 42,939 24,450 
Protectorate Roads Department 12,587 _ _- 
(now under Public Works De- 
partment). 
Public Works Department (now 20,030 28,950 38,349 
includes Protectorate Roads). 
Public Works Recurrent (now 23,863 46,470 48,882 
includes Protectorate Roads). 
Public Works Extraordinary see 59,530 53,322 62,084 
Extraordinary Works, Railway ... amt 21,226 28,521 
Survey of Colony and Protectorate... 2,802 — — 
Railway Survey Ess at AS 470 -_— - 
Freetown Water Work bes ae 12,108 - - 
Survey of Freetown ... ise ce 1,082 _- _ 
Surveys ass see see tee _ 6,747 4,504 
Electric Lighting of Freetown _ 208 30,229 
Depreciation of Investments ve _ 511 _— 
Special Expenditure from Surplus — — 59,353 
Balances. 
Totals... eee oe = £680,145 = £843,320 = £957,155 





* Previously shown under “ Agricultural " and “ Forestry.” 


(c) Loan Expenditure. 
Nil. 


(d) Assets and Liabilities. 


The balance of assets at the end of the year amounted to 
£318 529. 


The principal items are :— 








£ £ 

Railway Stores oP re vs 82,495 
Public Works Stores... oe .. 16,416 

48,911 
Surplus Funds (invested) ... <a 72,591 
Cash Balance—Treasurer’s Account 19,818 
Railway Open Line Account ie 4,328 

24,146 
Cash held by Crown Agents... i 182,000 


; On 31st December, 1926, the market value of the securities held 
In respect of Surplus Funds invested was £56,525. 


(e) Public Debt. 


The funded debt of the Colony at the end of December, 1926, 
Was £1,729,848, and the sinking fund amounted to £354,450. 
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(f) Currency. 


The Imperial and West African silver coins and West African 
alloy coins are current and also West African notes of the following 
values : £1 and 10s. 

The stock of the West African alloy coin at the commencement 
of the year was £128,661, and coin to the value of £40,200 was 
received from the Banks in respect of remittances or in exchange 
for currency notes. Coin to the face value of £78,550 was issued 
for their requirements, and £25,000 was shipped on behalf of the 
Currency Board to the Gold Coast. The balance on hand at the 
end of the year was £65,311. 

Silver coin was continued to be withdrawn from circulation. 
On the Ist January £13,752 was held in West African Currency 
Board stocks and £23,353 was paid in by the Banks during the 
year. Shipments amounting in the aggregate to £32,800 were 
made to England, leaving a balance on 31st December of £4,305. 

The face value of currency notes in stock on the Ist January 
was £78,950, and £77,500 was received from the West African 
Currency Board during the year. Sums representing £217.050 
were paid into Currency Board stocks by the Banks in payment cf 
remittances or in exchange for alloy coin, and notes to the face 
value of £81,500 were issued to the Banks. Old notes to the face 
value of £157,775 were destroyed, leaving a balance at the close 
of the vear of £134,225. 

The face value of notes in circulation as calculated on these 
issued and redeemed locally was a minus sum of £888,038 11s. at 
31st December, as against a minus sum of £752,488 lls. at the 
commencement of the year. This result is the effect of quantities 
of notes issued in other British West African Colonies being landed 
here from ships on the homeward voyage, and remittances of 
currency notes being made from adjacent foreign colonies, much 
of which reached those colonies from sources other than Sierra 
Leone. This caused the redemption at this currency centre of 
large sums in excess of the face value of notes issued. 

A sum of £21,454 was received from the West African Currency 
Board as this Colony’s share of the distribution of income of 
investments during the year under review. 


(g) Banking. 


There are two Banks—the Bank of British West Africa and 
Barclays Bank—both with headquarters in Freetown. The former 
has a branch at Sherbro and agencies at the more important trade 
centres in the Protectorate. The Government has accounts at 
both Banks. 

Fach Bank has a savings bank branch which forms an important 
part of its business and materially affects the transactions of the 
Government Savings Bank. 


Pace eee 
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I1—-Trade, Industries, and Shipping. 
(a) Imports. 


The total value of imports into the Colony in 1926 was £1,844,122, 
as compared with £2,178,461 in 1925. 


The following tables show the value of the imports for the years 
1913, 1925, and 1926 :— 


1918 1925. 1926. 
£ £ £ 
Commercial Imports ese sae 1,291,982 1,686,078 1,358,780 
Government tmporis sie eer 146,053 255,236 267,261 
Specie are con we 312,268 237,147 218,081 





Totals... .. se £1,750,303  £2,178,461  £1,844,122 











1918. 1925. 1926. 
£ £ £ 
Food, Drink, and Tobacco seo 354,488 427,460 435,461 
Raw materials, and articles mainly 103,680 178,138 118,789 
unmanufactured. 
Articles mainly manufactured... 979,449 1,329,461 1,069,114 
Miscellaneous eae eee ase 418 6,255 2,639 
Specie see ves on ees 312,268 237,147 218,119 





Totale .. 0... wee £1,750,303 £2,178,461 —£1,844,122 





The revenue derived from imports of spirit was :— 


& 
1913 eee or a ach ee oe 173,565 
1914 ers ok Se ee oi ae 36,786 
1925 ae oe a e oe nee 38.251 
1926 Ae a ee ee ms ees 45,234 


The value of spirits, as compared with the whole import trade, 
Including specie, is shown below :— 


Per cent. Per cent. 
1913 et wed 5.18 1920 wat aoe 2.05 
1914 ror ee 3.26 1921 as mS 2.18 
1915 eo, a 4.47 1922 =s ene 2.88 
1916 eee ooh 4.09 1923 aoe ue 1.54 
1917 se a 3.57 1924 ise ae 1.10 
1918 on ee 4.27 1925 xo aa 1.25 
1919 oa at 2.83 1926 ae SM 1.61 


The commercial imports of coal during the year amounted to 
15.684 tons, as avainst 22,075 tons in 1925. 


Imports of coal for the use of the Government amounted to 4,782 
tons. 


163 Ad 
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The following table shows the imports for home consumption of 
cotton piece goods during the years 1913 to 1926 :— 





Year. Quantity. Value CLF. 
Yards. £ 
1913 era 16,074,461 267,089 
1914 a 11/452/302 184/875 
19151 1077427009 157,299 
1916 rey ses 10,643,646 206,472 
1917/te teres 12/021'562 314.108 
1918 ae aes 10,595,099 418,305 
1919 see oe 5,712,489 289,897 
190 7,966,545 579,264 
ty) en 4'526,71 219,566 
1922 aes ee 9,222,969 356,408 
19995, Sak" 10'509,061 393,291 
1924 Se oa #7,239,117 308,372 
1925 eee we 10,196,326 430,987 
1926 038 6, 142/212 247,604 


Daty 


£ 
24,837 
17,040 
16,230 
28,569 
41,637 
55,077 
39,676 
80,529 
44,349 
81,470 
92,396 
70,050 
80,401 
45,771 


obtained. 


Rate of 
Duty. 
Per cent, 
10 
10 
10-123 


*Up to and including 1923 the quantity is shown in linear yards ; the 1924 to 


1926 figures represent square yards. 


+ Until 27th November, 1924, when it was reduced to 20 per cent. 
Other cotton goods. 





Yeur. Value CLF. Duty obtained. Rate of Duty 
£ £ Per cent. 

1913 158,196 14,510 10 

1914 116.533 10,771 10 

1915 Sea si 116,460 11,886 10-123 

1916 ase wee Mea 136,970 18,617 15 

1917 ae see eee 131,597 17,600 15 

1918 ae tee oa 167,783 21,869 15 

1919 oe ase ase 173,934 23,830 

1920; ano Coe aks 296,587 41,294 

1921 ase as os 135,070 27,262 

1922 an ae ane 56,348 12,696 

19997 S3ss0. Sas Ae 86,520 20,108 

1924 toe eee as 95,607 21,290 

1925 se wee or 114,350 21,675 

1926 aes 95, 519 17, 155 





t t Duty reitead to 20 per cent. on the 27th November, 1924. 

(b) Exports. 

The total value of exports from the Colony amounted to 
£1,871,446, compared with £1,731,252 in 1913 and £1,.820,635 in 
1925. Exports are valued as they lie on board the exporting 
vessel; such value includes export duty, cost of packages, end all 


charges incidental to shipment. 


The following is a comparative table : 








1913, 1925. 
£ £ 
Produce and manufactures of the 1,376,603 1,627,916 
Colony. 
Coal ... ae _ 66,211 40485 
Other British and Foreign manu- 113,685 94,045 110.635 
factures. 
Specie 240,964 32,463 157,800 
Totals ss Pe ve £1,731,252  £1,820,635 = £1,871.4468 
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The following is a comparative statement of the principal exports 
during the last three years :— 





1924, 1925. 1926. 
Benuiseed (tons) Bis rea aH 15 62 19 
Cocoa, raw (tons) a os So 20 50 41 
Ginger (cwt.) .., ag; ose one 38,847 49,260 55,265 
Hides (cwt.) ... See ae fr 206 170 337 
Kola nuts (tons) es aoe se 2,538 2,442 3,015 
Palm kernels (tons)... nae te 61,117 63,231 65. 000 
Palm oil (tons) ... we ve ees 3,110 2,988 2,865 
Pepper (tons) ay 110 18 20 
Piassava (tons) -- ae 995 2,166 2,083 
Rice (bushels) . hee Sea Fake 928 572 2,051 


The “ balance of trade’ figures (excluding both import and 


export duty) for the last five years are given in the following 
table :— 


* wane Balance of Balance of 
Year. ( ome cial) Gmeaa Imports over Exports over 
: * — Exports. mports. 
£ £ £ £ 
1922... + 1,229,210 1,180,255 48,955 _ 
1923... ae 1,421,928 1,472,714 - 50,786 
1924. we 1,451,596 1,597,712 _- 146,116 
1925... 1,686,078 1,713,545 = 27,467 
1926... ee 1,358,780 1,634,577 - 75,76 


* Excluding Specie. 


Kola Nuts.—Shipments amounted to 6,753,766 lb., or 3,015 ton., 
valued at £246,725, as compared with 5,469,358 lb., or 2,442 tons, 
valued at £215,721 in 1925. 

Nigeria is still the largest purchaser, taking 36 per cent., French 
Senegal and Gambia taking approximately 30 per cent. each. 

The following table shows the exports of kolas to the three prin- 
cipal countries during the last five years :— 


1922, 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
lb. 1d. lb. lb. 1b. 
Nigeria... ... 1,859,085 1,359,643 1,767,200 2,172,633 2,443,581 
Gambia... ... 2,553,432 2,531,718 1,785,875 1,371,418 2,058,588 
Senegal... ... 1,928,214 1,557,544 1,893,604 1,764,270 2.071,130 


The figures in the above table show clearly the steady develop- 
ment of this trade with Nigeria. 


Palm Kernels.—The quantity of palm kernels exported during the 
year amounted to 65,000 tons—which is the largest quantity shipped 
in any year from the Colony, being an increase of 1,769 tons over the 
figure for the preceding year. The value, including duty, amounted 
to £1,116,780. 

Prices in the European market were less than those of the previous 
year, averaging only £20 6s. per ton as compared with £21 10s., 
with the result that the value of this produce was £35,687 less than 
the value recorded in 1925. The United Kingdom took only 36,487 
tons. or 56.1 per cent., as compared with 54,814 tons, or 86.7 per 
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cent., in 1925, whilst Germany increased her purchases from 7,904 
tons in 1925 to 28,111 tons in 1926, which amounts to 43.2 per cent. 
of the total export. This large increase was due to the depression 
in the United Kingdom on account of the coal and general strikes— 
the lack of demand in the United Kingdom being fortunately 
counter-balanced by an increase in shipments to the Hamburz 
market. 


Exports of palm kernels since 1913 :— 


Tons. Tons. 
1913... ge 49,201 1920... des 50,425 
14, es S591S) A921 ens Ee 40,409 
1915... baa ¢ 1922... one 49.029 
1916 1923 mie ae 59.545 
1917 1924... “Oi 61.117 
1918 1925... Oe 63 231 
1919 192... “8 65.000 





Palm Oil.—The total export of palm oil amounted to 2.865 tons. 
valued at £89,032, as against 2,988 tons, valued at £94,132. An 
export of less than 3,000 tons of palm oil from a country whose 
main wealth is the oil palm seems woefully small, but it should be 
borne in mind that palm oil is the food of the inhabitants and that 
shipments merely represent the residue after the wants of the 
populace have heen satisfied. 





The following table gives the average prices of palm kernels and 
palm oil in the European market during the last twenty years :— 


Palm Kernels. 








Per ton, Per ton, 
£ £ 
1907... eee 16°00 1917. es 25°00 
wee ase 13-00 1918. aoe 26°00 
14°00 1919... Pees 35°50 
18-00 1920 38°00 
18-00 1921... 20°00 
. 19-00 1922), ase 17°50 
W130. cui 22-00 1923... oe 18°75 
114 cess das 19-00 1924. see 21°00 
1915 a 5 5°00 1925. see 21-50 
1916 22-00 1926... as 20°25 
Palm Oil. 
Per ton. 
£ 
oe 28°00 
ove eee 22-00 
to see 22-00 
. 31°00 
30°00 
27°00 
30°00 
29°00 
30°00 





86°00 
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The following table gives the average monthly prices in the 
United Kingdom obtained by palm kernels and palm oil during the 
years 1924, 1925, and 1926 :— 


Palm Kernels. Palm Oil 

1924. 1925. 1926. 1924. 1925. 1926. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 

Janaary moe 21 224 21 ose 404 44h 39 
February... 203 21 20 Ea 414 423 39 
March see 19% 20 204... 404 41} 394 
April... she 19% 21 20h. 374 39% 384 
May ... vee 194 213 21 ni 35% 394 384 
June... ao 21 21 2140. 364 894 38% 
Joly... 21 «=. 20h_—siss, Ss BBE 8OR BB 
August... Ql 22 203... 39 403 38 
September ... 21 21% 200... 39 404 7 
October ree 23 21 19h 424 394 37 
November ... 22% 214 193. 44 394 364 
December... 224 2ug 19 “a 434 39% 354 


Ginger.—Although exports of ginger amounted to 55,265 cwt. 
and showed an increase of 6,005 cwt. over shipments in 1925, it 
cannot be deduced that this trade is in a flourishing condition. 
On the contrary, it has suffered and is suffering a period of extreme 
depression. 

Prices throughout the year were low, averaging 34s. 8d. per 
ewt. in the market, the local price offered being approximately 
13d. a |b. : 


30.816 cwt., valued at £37,799, were shipped to the United 
States of America, 19,490 cwt., valued at £27,137, to the United 
Kingdom, and 4,011 cwt., valued at £6,038, to France and French 
Cruinea. 


(c) Direction of Trade. 


Of the total import trade, £1,122,617, or 60.88 per cent., came 
from the United Kingdom, as compared with 65.56 per cent. in 
1925 ; £203,200, or 11.02 per cent., was with the United States of 
America, as compared with 11.04 in 1925; foreign West African 
possessions sent £168,236, or 9.12 per cent. 

Of the export trade, £773,299, or 41.32 per cent., went to the 
United Kingdom; £508,119, or 27.15 per cent., to Germany; 
£297 .671, or 15.91 per cent., to British West African possessions ; 
and £46,885, or 2.51 per cent., to the United States of America. 


(d) Shipping. 

The persistent increase in shipping tonnaye during the last few 
years has been remarkable. The tonnage of vessels entering and 
clearing has almost doubled since 1921 and has developed steadily 
without any of the set-backs which have occasionally befallen the 
veneral trade of the Colony. ; 
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Although the percentage proportion of total dropped by 5. the 
United Kingdom still predominates with 67.84 per cent., and there 
was an actual increase in tonnage over the figures for 1925 of 
13,227. 

Holland retained second place and increased her percentage to 
10.02. The United States of America had to yield third place to 
Germany—which country secured 6.73 per cent. of the total ton- 
nage entered. 


French vessels secured 5.84 per cent. of the tonnage entered, 
while, although the United States of America’s percentage dropped 
to 5.82 in 1926, exactly the same number of American vessels (34) 
entered as in 1925. The French vessels trade to Marseilles, while 
the American vessels maintain a regular service between New 
York and the various West African ports. 


The following comparative statement shows the numbers and 
tonnage of vessels which entered and cleared in the years 1925 
and 1926 :— 


Vessels Entered. 








1925. 1926. Increase. Decrease. 
No. — Tons. No. Tons. No. uns. No. Tons. 
Freetown ... 689 1,858,864 729 2,004,270 40 145406 — — 
Sherbro aes 2 5,161 2 3,209 — — — 1,952 
Mano Salija... 15 4,121 50 13,211 35 9099 — — 
Sulima... 2 1,648 4 5,997 2 4349 — — 
708 1,869,794 785 2,026,687 77 156,893 — 1,952 

Vessels Cleared. 
1926. Increase. Decrease. 


Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 


Freetown ... 1,993,338 45 155,086 








Sherbro aes 9,640 3 2048 — — 
Mano Salija... 18,376 30 —- ~~ 69 
Sulima 10,018 3 TOT — — 

701 1,867,290 781 2,031,372 80 164,082 — _ 69 








Iv.—Legislation. 


Forty-three Ordinances were enacted during the year 1926. Of 
these, thirty-three either amended or repealed existing measures. 
two dealt with supply, and the eight remaining Ordinances related 
to subjects which had not hitherto formed the subject of legisla- 
tion. ‘The following were the most important of these latter enact- 
inents :— 


(1) The Electric Light and Power Ordinance, which pro- 


vided for the installation of electric light in the City of Free- 
town and its neighbourhood. 
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(2) The Freetown Temporary Municipal Board Ordinance, - 
which abolished the existing Municipal Council of Freetown 
and made provision for the temporary administration of the 
affairs of the Corporation by a Board nominated by Govern- 
ment. 


(3) The Children’s Ordinance, which deals with the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children and is to a large extent based on 
the Imperial Statute. 


(4) The Palm Wine Ordinance, which aims at controlling 
the sale of palm wine in small shops and by hawkers. 


As regards amending legislation, the principal measures enacted 
are as follows :— 


(1) The Dangerous Drugs Ordinance, which repealed Cap. 
189 and brought into force the measures decided upon in the 
International Opium Convention held at Geneva under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. 


(2) The Freetown Improvement (Amendment) Ordinance. 
This Ordinance was enacted at the instance of the Medical 
Authorities in order that steps might be taken to put an end 
to overcrowding and to secure greater access of light and air 
to domestic dwellings and generally to control building opera- 
tions. 


(8) The Protectorate (No. 8) (Amendment) Ordinance. 
This measure aims at the termination of the status of domestic 
slavery which still persists in the Protectorate. 


Eighty-three subordinate legislative measures were also brought 
into operation during the year. 


V.—Lands and Forests. 


The Lands and Forests Department now comprises the Divi- 
sions of Agriculture, Forestry, Research, Produce Inspection, and 
Entomology. 

The Division of Agriculture sustained and intensified its 
systematic efforts to extend the cultivation of export crops. Its 
main Experiment Station at Njala is being enlarged, and an Agri- 
cultural College is being built on the Station, for the training of 
African Agricultural Officers and teachers for the Education 
Department, Missions, etc. The trial cultivation of American 
cotton has proved disappointing, and it has been decided not to 
encourage its further cultivation by the natives until a variety has 
been evolved more suited to local conditions. Work on the im- 
provement of local varieties of cotton and trials with likely exotic 
varieties are being continued. Special efforts have been made this 
year, with the support of the Political Officers, to encourage the 
cultivation of swamp rice, and considerable progress has been made 
both in the littoral belt and in the inland swamp areas. The 
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Government's scheme for encouraging the establishment of coco- 
nut plantations in suitable areas in the Southern Province has 
been pushed forward vigorously, and there is now a large number 
of stnull native-owned plantations in a flourishing condition. The 
total number of palms planted since 1923 in cornexion with this 
Government-assisted scheme is 130,760. Cocoa-planting has also 
been actively pushed forward not only in the Southern Province 
but also in the Central and Northern Provinces. A scheme for 
encouraging the production of coffee has also been initiated in dis- 
tricts which are suitable for the tropical varieties that are being 
grown. Castor beans cultivation is also being encouraged, and 
about a ton has been produced the last season, which has been 
purchased by the Government for re-distribution and planting 
during the 1927 season. Propaganda for the improvement of 
ginger was continued in 1926 with promising results. 

The activities of the Division of Forests were hampered by 
absences on leave and by a shortage of officers; and only a small 
amount of reservation work has been done. The demarcation of 
the Tama Forest was completed. A preliminary survey of the 
forests on the Loma Mountains was carried out. These mountains 
are the highest in Sierra Leone and rise to a height of over 6.000 
feet, covering an area of over 150 sq. miles. The Division hax 
been actively engaged in connexion with investigation into the 
distribution and yield of the different varieties of oil-palm. 

The Division of Research continued its work on the investiga- 
tion of soil problems, and saniples of soil were collected from all 
parts of the Colony and Protectorate. Examination of these soils 
showed that they were all somewhat on the acid side, and research 
to account for this acidity suggests that it is due not solely 
to humus but to the high proportion of alumina to silica in the 
soils. Work in collaboration with the Division of Agriculture on 
oil-palms showed that the thin-shelled variety of Nigerian vil- 
palms at Njala gave a vield of over 600 lb. of pericarp oil per acre. 
showing this to be a verv promising type of fruit. The chemical 
section is devoting the major part of its time to the study of soil 
and oil-palin problems, collaborating where possible with other 
sections ; and it is expected that these problems will continue to 
absorb the major part of the work of the chemists for the next 
few vears. A Mycologist was added to the Department during the 
year. and the newly appointed Mycologist has been engaged in 
making a survey of the various plant diseases in Sierra Leone; 
much useful data on the various diseases has been collected. 

The Division of Inspection has done good work during the year. 
and the quality of produce exported has considerably improved. 
and it is contemplated to increase the staff of the Division. Legis: 
lation for the further improvement of produce has been passed. 

The Division of Entomology has carried out important work in 
connexion with the various insect pests of the crops. 
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The Government participated in the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion at Toronto, and the Lands and Forests Department was 
charged with the collection of the exhibits and of their presenta- 
tion at Toronto. The Commissioner of Lunds and Forests acted 
as Exhibition Commissioner, and subsequently toured through 
Canada and around the United States in the interests of Sierra 
Leone trade development. The Sierra Leone exhibit at Toronto 
was well received and created a good deal of interest in trade 
circles. 

The Imperial Institute again rendered very valuable as-istance 
to the Department in the examination of various products and by 
conducting inquiries which could not be undertaken locally. 


VI.—Education. 
Provision for all grades of Education shows steady growth in both 
Colony and Protectorate. 
The following table gives figures of all primary schools which 
are either conducted or assisted by Government :— 





Number Average 
Schools. No. on Roll. Altendance. 
Government aoe on ase ew. 13 1,168 943 
Church of England oes Aes tev 486! 3,160 2,221 
Wesleyan Methodist... Bae wae, hObe, 2,738 1,968 
Roman Catholic .. aan en of 1,921 1,444 
United Brethren-in-Christ ... peed les 1,181 B44 
United Methodist oe si, ww = 10 897 5R2 
Mohammedan . aes oa at 5 676 405 
Countess of Huntingdon ioe a, 3 115 81 
United Brethren in Africa... Mee 4 165 136 
American Methodist Epona woe 2 177 141 
American Wesleyan... 2 19 76 
Society for the Propagation. “of the 1 50 33 
Gospel. 

Amalgamated... 28 ove ae 1 64 47 

143 12,391 8,921 





(a) Colony. 
Government educational institutions in the Colony at the end 
of 1926 comprised :— 

Secondary.—Prince of Wales School with 81 boys. With 
two European Masters and a fine laboratory, Science is given 
special attention. 

Primary.—Freetown, Model School, with 168 boys and 
48 girls, * 

Rural, Wilberforce, with 93 boys and 76 girls. 

Waterloo, with 122 boys and 76 girls. 
Benguema, with 48 boys and 39 girls. 
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Government-aided institutions were :— 


Secondary.— 
Preparatory 
School. Controlling Primary and Total 
Authority. Classes. Secondary 

Boys. Classes. 
*C.M.S. Grammar School we CE. 41 154 195 
*Wesleyan Boys’ High School ... | Wes. 99 57 156 
Albert Academy w. = U.B.C. = 131 131 
United Methodist Collegiate «. UMC. 30 55 85 
A.M.E, Seminary ee .. AME 712 35 107 
St. Edward's... wes see RC. - 44 44 

Giris. 
Annie Walshe Memorial we CE. 137 56 193 
St. Joseph's Convent ... R.C. 39 75 ld 
Wesleyan Girls’ High School .. Wes. 36 55 91 
*Girls’ Vocational Private. 18 12 30 
Freetown Secondary School for do. 68 12 80 
irls 

*Mrs, Leigh’s Girls’ High School do. 30 20 50 
570 706 1,276 


* Non-aided. 


Primary.—58 schools, with 4,188 boys and 2,952 girls. 
In the Cambridge Local Examinations 19 entered for the Pre- 


liminary, and 10 passed ; 57 entered for the Junior, and 26 passed: 
42 entered for the School Certificated, and 18 passed. 


Trade Schools.—In the Colony there are three schools undertaking 
trade preparation work :— 

Albert Academy, taking carpentry and printing. 

Church of England Technical School, taking carpentry and 
theoretical building construction, with 22 pupils. 

Sir Alfred Jones (Government) Trades School, taking 
carpentry, with 16 pupils. 

The A.M.E. Mission conducts a vocational school for girls. 
where cooking, laundering, and sewing work are taught to 64 
pupils. 

Fourah Bay College.—Fourah Bay College, which is affiliated 
to the University of Durham. prepares students for Degrees of 
Durham University. The staff consists of a European Principal, 
four African Tutors, and two European ladies who give occasional 
lectures. The number of students for the year was 24, of whom 12 
wefe in residence. 


(b) Protectorate. 


Government conducts 10 schools, with the following numbers ov 
the roll, boys only :— 
1. Bo School, for sons and nominees of Chiefs ... 157 
2. Njala, Agricultural School eae te “at 94 
3. Bumpe Primary School, under Bo... ie 86 
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4. Baima Primary School, under Bo... ee 19 
5. Gambia Primary School, Vernacular... foe 16 
6. Pendembu Primary School — ee a 40 
7. Ngiema Primary School... a es i 52 
8. Gbamgbama Primary School ... 85 Sey 41 
9. Jimmi Primary School a tes Hee 55 
10. Zimmi Primary School ... i as wt 32 


Of these the former, as a Boarding School, sets a high standard 
of all-round preparation for better citizenship in the Protectorate, 
and continues to turn out on the best native lines useful men for 
the duties of their Chiefdoms and other official and private occupa- 
tions. Five of the ex-pupils are now Paramount Chiefs, and 80 
are in employment under the Government of the Colony. 

Njala Agricultural School, also Boarding, continues to give 4 
sensible training for youths in the Protectorate, the pick of whom 
are appointed to positions as teachers in the Rural Schools. 

Reports of the other Government schools are satisfactory. 

72 Mission schools, with 3,001 boys and 1,082 girls, are receiving 
assistance from the Government. ‘There are also 65 unassisted 
schools, mostly small, and often but poorly staffed. 


Governinent Residential School for Sons of Chiefs at Bo.— 
Number of boys on roll at end of year, 155; 13 new boys being 
admitted during the year. Twelve pupils left to enter Government 
service as follows :— 

Three, Assistant Masters. 

Two, Clerks in Provincial Administration. 

Three, School of Survey. 

One, Medical Department. 

One, Agricultural Division of Lands and Forests. 
Two, Signallers. 


There are now 91 in Government service. 


2. Of ex-pupils in the Provincial Administration Service :— 


Three passed Preliminary English Examination. 

One passed Civil Service Promotion Examination. 
Four passed Efficiency bar Examination. 

Three passed Higher Mende Language Examination. 
Two passed Higher Timne Examination. 

One passed Higher Susu Examination. 


3. There are five Paramount Chiefs ex-pupils of the school. 
Government Day School at Bumpe.—Average attendance, 60. 


Government Day School at Baima.—Average attendance, 17. 
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VII.—Government Departments and Institutions. 
(a) Hospitals and Asylums. 


The European Hospital in Freetown was closed in December, 
1925, and a new hospital opened at Hill Station, with three wards 
of two beds each and one ward of five beds. There were 125 
admissions during the year, of whom 37 were Government officials. 
These figures compare with 111 and 45 respectively for 1925. 


The Connaught Hospital ‘has continued its useful work, the 
three completed ward-blocks of the projected six being fully oceu- 
pied. The total admissions were 1,867. of whom 251 were admitted 
to the maternity ward; the figures for 1925 were 1,860 and 263. 
Of the additional buildings in course of construction, the new out- 
patient block is nearing completion, and work on the medical 
stores and the medical and sanitary offices is well advanced. The 
out-patient block contains, in addition to genera] dispensary and 
out-patient accommodation, generous provision for X-ray, 
ophthalmic, venereal diseases clinic, and dental department, with 
pathological laboratory, mnuseuin, lecture room, &c. 


The temporary out-patient department dealt with a total of 13.834 
new cases during the vear, with a total attendance of 46.010. 


Lunatic Asylum, Kissy—During the year, 62 patients were 
admitted and 11 died, the total number treated during the year 
being 148. 

The Kissy infirmaries admitted 211 patients during the year ; 266 
cases in all were treated, and there were 46 deaths. 

The Sherbro Hospital, Bonthe, with five wards totalling 20 beds, 
of which one ward of two beds is reserved for Europeans, had total 
admissions of 413 cases, with 18 deaths. The out-patient depart- 
ment dealt with 3,201 new cases, the total attendances numbering 
8.959. 


(b) Post Office Savings Bank. 


The deposits numbered 10.745 of the value of £24,362 18s. 5d., 
an increase in number of 755 but a decrease in amount of 
£2,423 Ts. dd. as compared with 1925. 

Withdrawals totalled 6,044 and amounted to £26,348 l2s. 4d., 
showing an increase of 831 in number and a decrease in amount 
of £1,424 Os. 1d. in comparison with the previous year 





The average value of each deposit was £2 5s. 4d. and of each 
withdrawal £4 7s. 2d., as against £2 13s. Td. and £5 6s. 6d., 
respectively, in 1925. 





During the year, 1,692 accounts were opened and 1,099 closed ; 
the corresponding figures for 1925 were 1,530 and 1.305. At the 
end of the year, there were 5,819 depositors on the books and the 
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amount standing to their credit was £62,128 18s. 14d. The average 
value of each account. was £10 13s. 6d. 

The total sum invested is £61,655 18s. 8d. The dividends 
received on investments amounted to £2,342 4s. 6d., and the 
interest capitalized and credited to depositors was £1,446 3s. 11d. 


(c) Port and Marine. 


During the year, a Committee discussed the question of placing 
light buoys off St. Ann Shoals and in the Sherbro River, and it is 
hoped that considerable improvements will be made in this respect 
in the near future. 


‘A new Signal Station has been inaugurated near the Cape Light- 
house, and is fitted with a flagstaff for international code flag 
signalling. and also with a semaphore arm and morse lamp. 

The station is in communication with the Harbour-Master’s office 
by telephone. 

There has been a considerable increase in the number of ships 
visiting Sherbro, and during the vear no mishaps have occurred to 
vessels in the river. : 

The usual overhaul of buoys in the Sherbro River was carried 
out and the temporary beacons marking the Bomplake Channel 
are now being replaced by permanent ones. 


VIII.—Judicial Statistics. 
(a) Police. 


The Police Force is employed in the Colony only, similar work 
in the Protectorate being performed by Court Messengers under 
the control of Provincial Commissioners. . 

At the end of 1925, the Force consisted of a Commissioner, an 
Assistant Commissioner, three Inspectors, three African Sub- 
Inspectors, and 303 Non-commissioned Officers and men. 





The health of the Force was fairly satisfactory. There were 114 
less sick reports and 237 fewer men adinitted to hospital, but the 
number ordered ** duty and treatinent '’ increased by 123. 

Discipline continues to improve and the alertness of the men 
shows marked improvement. 

The following table shows the number of cases reported, arrests 
made, number of convictions and the percentage of convictions to 
arrests, for the last three years :— 

Percentage of con- 


Year. Cases reported. Arrests mide. Convictions, victions to arrests. 
1924... a. 2,510 2,363 80°02 
1925... 00... 2,476 2,336 76°32 
1926... 0 1,887 2,346 70°6 
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The following is a comparative statement of serious crimes 
reported during the past two years :— 


1925. 1926. 
Murder say ia sie a eo 1 
Housebreaking ee sae fe we 24 18 
Burglary se ae 2 Se a 19 15 
Shopbreaking oe ae he ake 6 12 
Larceny fee ae ae ar aa 651 
Receiving... Ee ve re ie. 25D 53 


(b) Fire Brigade. 


The Fire Brigade was under the control of the City Council 
until the abolition of the latter in December, when it was placed 
in charge of the Commissioner of Police. 


(c) Prisons. 
The number of persons committed to Freetown Prison during 
the two years 1925 and 1926 was as follows :— 


1925. 1926. 

Males ... ee ans as ae wee 924 1,135 

Females ees er ee er stew Oh 9 

Juveniles a as bn oe ae at 5 
The daily average number in custody during 1926 was :— 

Males he ar ue bes is sey .- 298 

Females... s : os ek 4 


I attribute the substantial decrease in the number of juveniles com- 
mitted to prison during 1926 to an effort made by the Courts not 
to send boys to prison for their first offence. 

The health of the prisoners was good. There were no epidemics. 

The number of persons committed to the Protectorate Prisons 
during 1926 was 849, as compared with 895 in 1925; the daily 
average for the year being 155, as against 184 for the previous 
year. 


IX.—Vital Statistics. 


(a) European Population. 


The number of European residents during 1926 in the Colony 
and Protectorate was :— 


Officials... S tee ten i an vee O84 
Non-officials* a hae ae 4 as ess, 3390 
Military... ; a3 .. 280 


® This figure includes white Americans. 


The average number of officials resident at any one time during 
the year was 184, as compared with 180 in 1925. The following 
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is a comparative tabulation of the deaths, from climatic and non- 
climatic causes, of Europeans in the Colony and Protectorate since 
1912 :— 





Landed from 
































‘Vouasls. Non-Military. Military. 
Year. Total. 
eat aPeat Non- 7 Non- . 7 Non- 
Climatic. Cy matic, Climstic|Cyimatic Climatic: |Cimatic. 
| 
1912... - — | 8 ; 3 3 2 11 
1913... a ee ie ee 3 | 2 10 
1914... _ = a (ee 3 pa 8 
1915... 1 17) <2 3 2 _ 14 
116i ost 33 8 2 i ie eae 16 
1917-8, ass, MS 2; 4 2 1 3 22 
1918* = 46 | — | 6 3) 7 62 
1919... SoC 4 | 6 2 — 18 
1920... me thy SB 5 3 ly _ 10 
1921., aay Ye vl 5 3; = - 9 
1922... 1 1 5 Sets eb hy et 13 
1923+ = PY Ba Vet ystow ter es 7 
1924... 1 ee ee) 2 Be as 8 
1995... — tk A eM PY 38 2 a 8 
1926¢ al aA Man aera tee 6 1 = 12 
| ' 








* Influenza epidemic. 
f (1923) In addition two Europeans died on buard ships in Freetown Harbour : 
one from a climatic, the other from a non-climatic cause. 
} (1926) In addition one European died on board ship at Bonthe Harbour from 
a climatic cause. 


(b) Population, Birth-rate, Death-rate, and Infantile Mortality. 


: ‘ Jufantile 
Population, Birth-rate Death-rate ue ‘ 
1921 Cenaus, per 1,000. per 1,000. ‘Mortality per 
: 5 
Freetown see 44,142 24 27°9 296 
Colony, other than Freetown... 41,021 21 19°5 234 


Owing to non-registration of many births, the ‘‘ available ’’ birth- 
rate is undoubtedly much below the actual birth-rate, and for this 
Treason the infantile mortality rate, which is the number of deaths 
of infants under one year of age per 1,000 registered births, appears 
8 good deal higher than it actually is. It is, nevertheless, exces- 
sively high, and, with a view to reducing it, ‘‘ Infant Welfare ”’ 
work is being undertaken on an increasing scale. According to the 
1921 Census, the males exceeded the females by 28.5 per cent. 
and 24.3 per cent. in Freetown and the rest of the Colony respec- 
tively. This is an additional factor in producing the low birth-rate. 


(c) Sanitation. 

The port of Freetown was not in quarantine during the year. 
No cases of smallpox were reported in Freetown, or in any of the 
outstations. Chickenpox was fairly frequent both in the Colony 
and in the Protectorate. 
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(d) Record of Vaccinations Performed. 


. 19283. 1924, 1925. 1926. 

Number vaccinated ak a0 21,517 9,636 10,367 13,669 
‘i successful a ace 10,294 4,925 4,306 7,491 

a ansuccessful ees is 4,266 2,052 3,226 3,873 

‘i not inspected ... a 6,957 2,659 2,335 2,305 


No case of anthrax was reported in Freetown during the year. 


There was a decrease of 22 in the number of cases of tuberculosis 
treated; 172 against 194 in 1925. The matter is still receiving 
careful study. 

There was a mild outbreak of influenza in a girls’ boarding school 
in the Protectorate. 


No cases of smallpox were reported. 


The Superintendent of Freetown Water Works reports that there 
was no actual shortage of water during the year, but the city was 
put on a restricted supply for several hours a day from the 6th to 
the 17th of May. 


The maximum daily consumption recorded was 604,200 gallons 
on the 3rd of March and the minimum 302,300 gallons on the 
15th of June. 


(e) Climate. 


The climate of Sierra Leone is tropical, with a heavy rainfall 
and high atmospheric humidity during the greater part of the year. 
The shade temperature rarely falls below 70 degrees. On the other 
hand, the shade temperature, even in the dry season, rarely rises 
above 95 degrees, and there is always a sufficient daily range of 
temperature to render the mornings and evenings relatively cool. 
It is not always damp, speaking generally, and there are four 
months of very dry weather, when little or no rain falls, and four 
months of varying conditions, with a moderate rainfall for a tropical 
country. 

There is a single rainy season lasting roughly from May to the 
end of October. This occurs during the period of the south-west 
monsoon, It is preceded and followed by a period of thunder- 
storms, known as tornadoes, which travel in a direction from east 
to west. In August there is sometimes a slight break in the rains. 

Jnly, August, and September are the months of the heaviest 
rainfall. 

The rainfall is highest on the coast, decreasing gradually inland. 

Rainfall records taken in Freetown (Tower Hill), 180 feet above 
sea-level, for the past JO vears are now available, and the following 
for each of the last four decennia shows very markedly the decrease 
in the rainfall, which is said to be common to the whole of West 
Africa and the neighbouring islands. 
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Average Rainfall, Freetown (Tower Hill). 


Period. Average Rainfall. 
Inches. 
1682-1891 ae ee ee ee ie 166.07 
1892-1901 ne kee ae aa o 165.15 
1902-1911 oe ie ss By ne 156.00 
1912-1921 Sh 122.66 


The highest rainfall recorded was 204.19 inches in 1883, and the 
lowest 102.34 inches in 1914. 

In December and January Sierra Teone comes into the region of 
the north-east ‘‘ Trades,’’ and the resultant wind, known as the 
‘‘Harmattan,’’ blows from N.N.E. It is an exceedingly dry 
wind, and is accompanied by a thick haze, probably composed of 
minute particles of dust. During this period there are cool nights 
and hot days, and the maximum diurnal variations are registered. 
The lowest mean temperatures are usually recorded in the months 
of July and August. 

The rainfall in 1926 was 129.33 inches; this is below the average 
for the past 40 years (152.47 inches). 

The highest rainfall recorded in any one day was 11.77 inches 
on 27th August. The lowest temperature recorded at the ‘Tower 
Hill Observatory was 69 degrees on 4th August; the highest, 
95 degrees on 29th May. 


(f) Conditions of Living in Sierra Leone. 


There are facilities for playing cricket, football, tennis, and gulf. 
As the country is hilly, cycling is laborious, and horses do not 
thrive; for some distance out from the town the roads are good 
enough for motor-cars and motor-cycles to be used. 

Local meat is by no means as good as English meat, but when 
properly cooked it is quite nutritious. Excellent fresh fish can be 
bought, and, apart from potatoes and onions, which are imported, 
fresh vegetables and fresh fruit can be obtained at reasonable prices 
throughout the year. 

A cold storage plant, from which fresh meat and fish, game, &c., 
can be procured, has been started by one of the European firms in 
Freetown. ‘ 

(g) Population (Colony and Protectorate). 

A Census of the Colony and Protectorate was taken on the 24th 
November, 1921, and it was published in 1922. 

The report shows that the population of Sierra Leone (Colony 
and Protectorate) had increased from 1,403,132 in 1911 to 1,541,311 
in 1921, or by approximately 9.8 per cent. ‘The Census of 1901 
recorded a population of 1,024,178 only, so that the increase in the 
decade 1902-11 was apparently 37 per cent. ; but the apparent great 
increase in population during the decade 1902-11 cannot necessarily 
be attributed to actual increase in numbers, but is more probably 
due to inaccurate estimates made in 1901. 
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The population of the Colony proper shows a very considerable 
increase, viz., from 75,572 to 85,163. This increase is wholly due 
to a striking augmentation of the population of Freetown, viz., 
from 34,090 to 44,142, due in considerable measure to immigration 
from the Protectorate. 

The estimated native population of the Protectorate has increased 
from 1,323,151 in 1911 to 1,450,903 in 1921. For the distribution 
of Protectorate population, see ‘‘ Political Administration.’’ 


X.—Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones. 
(a) Postal. 

The results of the year’s work were not on the whole as satis- 
factory us in 1925. Postal business in all branches was adversely 
affected in the first place by the Railway Strike, which lasted for 
six weeks in January and February, during which the passenger 
train services were wholly discontinued, a service on alternate 
days in both directions by goods trains only being maintained 
after the first few days of complete stoppage; and further by the 
general slackness in trade which existed practically throughout the 
year. 

The number of Post Offices and Agencies open at the end of 
the year was 69—one Post Office and five Agencies being opened 
during the year. Money-order business was transacted at 20 
Offices and postal order business at 26. 

The total number of articles which passed through the Post 
Office during the year amounted to 1,777,783, as compared with 
1,746 .932 in 1925. The total was made up as follows :— 








Letters. Post-cards, Other articles. — Totals. 
Despatched to United 173,852 11,688 17,261 202,801 
Kingdom. 
Received from United 185,351 4,928 205,331 395,610 
Kingdom. 
Despatched to inter- 112,953 317 21,984 135,254 
Colonial Ports. 
Received from inter- 119,702 507 8,593, 128,802 
Colonial Ports 
Tnland we ae 809,064 3,752 102,500 915,316 
Totals ... bee 1,400,922 21,192 355,669 1,777,783 





The money-order transactions numbered 5,255 and amounted 
to £42,590. The details as compared with the previous year are 


shown below :— 1925. 1926. 
Number. Amount. Number, Amount. 
£ 

Received from Great Britain ... 514 2,622 446 2,069 

Despatched to Great Britain... 1,945 12,697 1,468 8,653 

Received from West African 642 7,558 605 6,977 
Colonies. 

Despatched to West African 463 5,625 426 4,321 
Colonies. 


Tuland nue tees 2,658 25,850 = 2,310 20, 57 


Totals... on ww. 6,222 £54,352 5,255 £42,590 
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Postal orders issued numbered 55,539 and amounted to £38,481, 
as compared with 59,064, value £40,109, in 1925; 46,190 orders, 
vaiue £33,395, were paid, as against 47,483, value £33,831, the 
previous year. 

A cash on delivery service for parcels only with Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland was instituted, and 4,794 parcels, value 
£11,240, were received from Great Britain, of which 233 were 
returned during the year as undeliverable for various reasons. 

No such parcels were posted locally for Great Britain. 

Postal revenue amounted to £13,215, an increase of £80 over 
1925. Customs duties collected by the Department in respect of 
parcels totalled £7,710, and stamps to the value of £3,283 were 
sold in connection with Inland Revenue services. 

The expenditure was £17,330, a decrease of £267 compared with 
1925. 


(b) Telegraphs and Telephones. 


The telegraphs and telephones are under the management of 
the Railway Department, of which the Head Office is at Water 
Street, Freetown. There is a telegraph service from Freetown 
to Pendembn (227} miles) with important transmitting stations 
at Bauya (Boia) (644 miles) and Bo (136 miles). From Bauya 
(Boia) there is a telegraph service to Kamabai, the terminus of 
the branch line (104 miles), from Bauya (Boia). From Mano, 
on the railway (106 miles from Freetown), there is a branch. line 
through Sengama, Luawa, and Bendu, and thence by submarine 
cable across to Bonthe on Sherbro Island (74} miles). From Sen- 
gama there is a branch line via Sumbuya to Pujehun (47 miles). 
There is also a branch of about 3 miles from Iuawa on the Mano- 
Bonthe line in the Southern Province to Mattru. 

Froin Songo (mile 32) on the railway there is a telephone to 
Port Tokko and thence to Mange and Kambia in the Northern 
Province. 

There is a telephone service in Freetown with 106 circuits, the 
main exchange being in Water Street, and there is a sub-exchange 
at Hill Station. 

The total number of telegrams despatched during 1925 and 
1926 (exclusive of messages sent on railway service) was :— 


1925. 1926. 
Public telegrams... a ise 52,431 52.726 
Government telegrams nes ase 17,089 17,826 


The revenue from telegrams was £4,932. as compared with 
£5.265 in 1925. 

Telegrams to any part of the world are accepted at any railway 
station and are sent through the office of the African Direct Tele- 
graph Company in Freetown. 

The Telephone revenue in 1926 amounted to £2,133. 
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XI.—Communications. 


(a) Railways. 
The total length of line open was 338 miles :— 


2274 miles main line, Water Street to Pendembu. 
104 miles branch line, Boia to Kamabai. 
53 miles hill station line. 
1 mile branches to Ascension Town and Public Works 


Total 338 





Approximately 17 miles of sidings, at stations, &c., are in 
operation. 


The capital expenditure on 31st December, 1926, was £1,707 ,852. 


The following are the comparative figures for 1913, 1924, 1925, 
and 1926 :— 


1918. 1924. 1925. 1926. 

£ £ £ £ 
General Revenue ... + 168,418 219,046 231,889 228,527 
Expenditure eee a» = 90,155 = 198,307 176,482 = 175,392 


1913. 1924, 1925. 1926. 
Receipts per train mile (in 114°11 113°79 10979 = 114-01* 
pence), 
Working expenses per train 61-09 93°96 83°56 87°50* 
mile (in pence). 
1918. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Passengers carried «» 438,388 543,918 .587,944 498,332 
Tonnage carried ... see 62,084 68,493 72,298 70,758 


* Based on train mileage, earnings, and working expenses for the ten months 
March to December ; figures for January and February not being available owing 
to the strike. 


The total rolling stock in use consisted of 43 locomotives, 85 
coaching vehicles, and 343 goods vehicles. 

A strike, involving nearly the whole staff of the Locomotive, 
Engineering, and Traffic branches, and practically all the telegraph 
operators, was in progress from 14th January to 26th February. 
With eight exceptions, the clerical staff in the Head Offices were 
not affected. 

The loyal members of the staff, assisted by newly-engaged men 
and volunteers, maintained a limited but satisfactory train service 
throughout the strike. 

The conditions caused by the strike accounted largely for tbe 
decrease in passengers, but it will be seen that the tonnage 


of goods carried was not far short of the figures for the record 
year of 1925. 
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(b) Roads. 


™ $ 
The folowing first-class roads have been completed or are under 
construction :— 


Miles. 
Mviamba-Sembehun Be os te 19 
Kumrabai--Pujehun aby te ioe SAGE 
Koribundu-Sumbuya oe me 21 
Boadjibu-Blama-Hangha-Panguma ee 63 
Segbwema-Bandajuma-Gandorhun ao, 37 (approx.) 
Pendembu - Kanre Lahun - Moa River 

(French Frontier) heh Pay aS 24 
Mano Saima (with branch to Njala— 

2 miles) ; ae we ar 15} 
Zimi-Sulima Se me bo ee 34 (approx.) 
Kamabai-Kaballa_ ... ny fe ie 55 

Total _ ak eas, 8754 





The Moiamba-Sembehun road is open for motor traffic throughout 
its length. There is one unbridged tidal creek between the terminus 
and Sembehun. 


The Kumrabai-Pujehun road, which is still under construction. 
is completed between Monghery and Pujehun (75 miles). The 
Koribundu-Sumbuya road is complete and open for motor traffic. 
Of the Boadjibu-Blama-Hangha-Panguma road the sections Boad- 
jibu-Blama, 24 miles, and Hangha-Panguma, 20 miles, are open 
for motor traffic, whilst 26 miles of the Segbwema-Bandajuma- 
Gandorhun road, and the whole of the Pendembu-Kanre Tahun- 
Moa River road have been bridged and are open to motors. 


The Mano-Taima road with its branch to Njala, ending on the 
left bank of the Taia River, has been bridged and open to motor 
traffic. 


(c) Waterways. 
There is a considerable mileage of waterways in the Colony 
and Protectorate, but they are navigable for light-dranght vessels. 


During the year 1926 the following improvements were carried 
out :— 


(a) The bank above the Deah Rocks at Pujehun was cut 
back a maximum distance of 60 feet, giving a clear view 
between sighting targets and a straighter course through the 
channel. 

(b) Channels were made through two or more reefs of rocks 
in the Taia River between Taiama and Mano. 
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XII.—Public Works. 


Certain public works of considerable importance were under- 
taken during the year. Foremost among these were :— 


(a) Erection of quarters for Nursing Sisters, European 
Hospital. 

(b) Two quarters for Education Department, King Tom. 

(c) extension of Printing Office. 

(d) Construction of new road, Campbell Street to Congo 
Town Cross Roads. 

(ec) King Tom Bridge and Joaque Bridge Protection Works. 

(f) Completion of new bridge over Kissy Big Brook. 

(q) Reconstruction of Nicols Bridge. 

(h) Erection of new slaughter-house, Mabella. 

(i) Erection of Power Station for electricity supply. 

(j) Erection of stcel bridges, Bo-Monghery road. 

(k) Continuation of new Government Offices, George Street. 

(1) Commencement of Agricultural College, Njala. 

(m) Commencement of Outpatients, Administration, and 
Store Blocks, Connaught Hospital. 

(n) Commencement of new Governor’s Tiodge—Hill Station. 


XITII.—Freetown City Council. 


As already stated, this Council was abolished in December as 
a result of the Commission of Inquiry held by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Charles O’Brien, K.C.M.G. It was replaced by the Freetown 
Temporary Municipal Board, created by Ordinance No. 48 of 1926 


XIV.— Political Administration. 
(a) Colony. 


The Colony proper consists of the peninsula of Sierra Leone 
with certain islands in the vicinity, Sherbro and York Islands and 
Turner's Peninsula. Under this section, however, it is only 
necessary to deal with the Sierra Leone peninsula and adjacent 
islands, as the islind of Sherbro, York Island, and Turner's 
Peninsula, although Colony, are administered as Protectorate 
(except an area of 10 square miles, including the town of Bonthe. 
which is administered under the Sherbro Judicial District Advisory 
Board) and are dealt with in the next succeeding sub-head. 

The peninsula is divided for administrative purposes into two 
Districts, viz., (a) Freetown Police District, comprising Freetown 
and the villages in its vicinity, and the islands of Bunce and Tassoh, 
and (b) the Headquarters’ Judicial District, consisting of the 
remainder of the peninsula and the Bananas Islands, administered 
by a District Commissioner stationed at Waterloo. The District 
Commissioner of the Headquarters’ District (as well as the District 
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Commissioner of the Bonthe District above referred to) is assisted 
by a detachment of the Police Force placed at his disposal by the 
Commissioner of Police. 

The area and population of the divisions of the Colony (i.e., of 
the territory that is administered as such) are ag follows :— 


Area. 
District. Sq. miles. Population. 
Police (including Freetown)... £26 50 56,980 
Headquarters ia ee im 210 23,992 
Sherbro Judicial os Wes Be 10 4,281 


(b) Protectorate. 

For administrative purposes the Protectorate is divided into three 
Provinces under Provincial Commissioners; the Central Province 
is sub-divided into four districts, and the Northern and Southern 
Provinces into five each, all under District Commissioners. The 
area and population of each Province are as follows :— 





Approximate 

Area. Native 

Sq. miles. Population. 

Northern ... os a ... 18,850 572,600 
Central les ae. us .. 7,570 594,150 
Southern... oS, ied .. 5,560 300,650 
Totals ... ... 26,980 1,467 ,400 





The total European Political Staff is 31, consisting of four Pro- 
vincial Commissioners, 14 District Commissioners, and 13 Assistant 
District Commissioners. Each Commissioner has at his disposal 
a clerk or clerks, as the case may be, and a detachment of Court 
Messengers. The Court Messenger Force, a disciplinary body of 
Protectorate natives, mostly ex-service soldiers, performs in the 
Protectorate such functions as in the Colony are discharged by the 
Police Force, as well as other duties necessitated by the exigencies 
of Protectorate administration. 


XV.—West African Frontier Force. 


The Sierra Leone Battalion forms part of the West African 
Frontier Force, of which His Majesty the King is Colonel-in-Chief. 

The Battalion comes, in time of peace, under the orders of the 
Colonial Government, but whilst operating in Sierra Leone in time 
of war forms part of the Imperial Military Garrison, under the 
orders of the Officer Commanding the Troops, Freetown. The 
Battalion is inspected annually by the Inspector-General, West 
African Frontier Force, whose Headquarters are at the Colonial 
Office, This inspection is carried out with the object of ascertain- 
Ing that there is uniformity of training in the Frontier Force. based 
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as far as is practicable on the most modern methods adopted by 
the Imperial Army. 
Establishment. 
The establishment of the Battalion is at present as follows :— 

Officers :-— 

1 Major Commanding. 

3 Captains. 

10 Subalterns (including an Adjutant and a Signulling 

Officer). 


14 
British Warrant and Non-Commissioned Officers :— 
1 Regimental Sergeant-Major. 
1 Armourer Quartermaster Sergeant. 
2 Company Sergeant-Majors. 
1 Orderly Room Sergeant. 
2 Company Quartermaster Sergeants. 
1 Signal Sergeant. ’ 
4 Sergeants. 


12 
Rank and File ;— 
337 Native Rank and File. 
26 Tiewis Gun Carriers. 
363 
A total strength of 389 all ranks. Subject to the funds being avail- 
able, the appointment of an Intelligence Officer for the Battalion, 
as also for the increase of the Reserve from 100 to 200, has been 
approved. 

The reserve consists at present of 100 rank and file. specially 
selected for their military capabilities, none of whom has served 
for more than 12 years with the Colours. 45 per cent. of these 
men are employed in Government service as Court Messengers, 
Police, Forest Guards, &c:, and it is presumed would not imme- 
diately be available for service with the Battalion on mobilization. 
The increase of the Reserve is therefore a military necessity. 


Location. 


The Headquarters of the Battalion and one Company are stationed 
at Daru in the Pendembu District of the Central Province, on the 
main line of the Railway, 213 miles from Freetown. The remain- 
ing Company is stationed at Makeni in the Bombali District of 
the Northern Province, on the branch line of the Railway and 148 
miles from Freetown. 
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Intelligence, 


The reorganization of the collation cf Internal Intelligence work 
has been carried out this year, and some 20 new road reports have 
been issued to Route Book holders. On a prepared key map the 
roads have been subdivided into Motor, 1st Class, Secondary, etc., 
and numbered on the same system as a motor map in England, 
so that a trek can be worked out from one end of the Protectorate 
to the other from the map; reference to the indexed road reports 
in the Route Book provides detailed information as to roads, rest- 
houses, water supply, &c. 


Agriculture. 


A system of practical instruction in farming and the rotation 
of crops has been inaugurated this year with the assistance of the 
Agricultural Department. This instruction should prove of tre- 
mendous benefit to Sierra Leone in future years in ensuring first 
of all that all discharged soldicrs have a thorough knowledge of the 
cultivation of crops such as cocoa, coffee, castor oil beans, oil palms, 
&c., for which there are good markets, and by the sale of which 
the revenue of the country should in future years benefit. The 
second, and possibly greater advantage, is that in making use of 
the Swamp area around Daru for swamp rice cultivation it is 
hoped to grow sufficient rice by 1929 to provide for the annual 
consumption in the Battalion, about 4,000 bushels, and thus make 
this Unit a self-supporting one. The swamp rice cultivation has 
actually commenced. 


General. 


The old and unique Regimental custom in the Battalion of the 
troops turning out nightly to sing the Lord’s Prayer and ‘‘ God 
save the King ”’ is adhered to. 


XVI.—Survey Department. 


(a) Topographical Branch. 
The following topographical survey work had already been com- 
pleted on the 1st January, 1926 :— 
Seven points had been fixed by astronomical and wireless 
methods; 
150 miles of topographical level had been completed ; 
200 miles of traverse, with aneroid levels, had been run. 
During the year the following work was carried out :— 
83 points were fixed, at an average cost of £37 18s. per 
point ; 
430 miles of topographical level were completed, at a cost 
of £1 2s. per mile. 
4,990 miles of traverse, together with aneroid levels. were 
tun, at a cost of 16s. 4d. per mile. This amount of traverse 
mileage represents some 3,500 square miles of detail survey. 
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The wireless fixings and topographical levels carried out during 


the year cover an area considerably greater than that represented 
by 12 field sheets. 


(b) Cadastral Branch. 


The greater part of the survey of Freetown, a work commenced in 
September, 1925, was completed during the year. 


(ec) Lands Branch. 


During the year the Lands section of the Public Works Depart- 
ment was transferred to the Survey Department. 


(d) Survey School. 


The Survey School, with 14 pupils, which was established at 
Kortright during the latter part of 1925, remained operative through- 
out the year. 
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FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Geographical. 


The Falkland Islands comprise a group of islands in the South 
Atlantic Ocean, Iving some 300 miles east and somewhat to the 
north of the Straits of Magellan. The geographical position is 
between 51° and 53° S. latitude and between 57° and 62° W. 
longitude. There are two main islands, known as East Falkland 
and West Falkland, which are divided by a sound running approxi- 
mately north-east. There are numerous smaller islands clustered 
round each of these. ‘The area of the group, as computed by 
measurement from the Admiralty Chart, is as follows :— 


Sq. miles. 
East Falkland and adjacent islands... we 2,580 
West Falkland and adjacent islands ... oa 2,038 
Total area of group ae 4.618 


Descriptive. 


The Falkland Islands are in general appearance treeless, bleak, 
and inhospitable. The scenery generally is said to resemble parts 
of Scotland and the northern islands, where somewhat similar 
climatic conditions prevail. There are no rivers navigable at any 
distance from the coast, but there are numerous excellent harbours. 
There are no high mountains, the highest point in the group being 
Mount Adam, 2.315 ft., in the West Falkland. The country may 
best be described as in the narrative of the ‘‘ Challenger ’’ Expedi- 
tion as a “‘ treeless expanse of moorland and bog and bare and 
barren rock.’” : 


The only town is Stanley, the capital, situated on an excellent 
natural harbour entered from Port William, at the north-east 
corner of the group. There are some 950 residents only. Beyond 
the limits of the town there are no roads, and all inland travel is 
done on: horseback, with pack-horses for transport. Smaller settle- 
ments have been established throughout the Colony as the head- 


ee of the various farm stations into which the country is 
vided. 


737 A? 
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Historical. 


A group of six or seven islands situated to the east of the 
Patagonian coast appears in maps of South America from 1507 
onwards. No written record remains of their discovery, but it is 
probable that they may have been what are now known as the 
Jason Islands, lying to the extreme north-west of the Falklands. 
They were subsequently seen on the 24th of January, 1600, by the 
Dutch navigator, Sebald de Weert, and were named after him. 
Meanwhile, part of the Falkland Islands group was sighted by 
John Davis, master of the ‘‘ Desire,’’ on the 14th of August, 1592, 
and his is the first known written mention of them. From his 
discovery they were called Davis’ Southern Islands. In February, 
1594, the first inspection of the Falklands was made by Sir Richard 
Hawkins in the ‘‘ Dainty,’’ a vessel of 400 tons. He coasted 
round a considerable part of the group and described the country 
at length. He made some inaccurate deductions from what he 
saw and in the narrative of his voyage he gives the latitude. by 
manifest error, possibly in transcription, three degrees out, but 
there can be no reasonable doubt that he actually surveyed the 
Falkland Islands and was the first to describe them. It was not 
until 1690 that any landing was made. On the 27th of January 
(Old Style) in that year, Captain Strong visited the islands, in a 
vessel called the ‘‘ Welfare.’’ sailing up the sound between East 
Falkland and West Falkland, and naming it ‘‘ Fawkland Sound.’ 
He landed at several points, obtaining geese. ducks. and fresh 
water. The naming of the group as the Falkland Islands derives 
its origin from Captain Strong’s visit. 

During the first half of the 18th century, adventurers, in vessels 
fitted out at St. Malo, visited the islands, which then obtained the 
name from the French of Iles Malonines, transformed later by the 
Spaniards to Islas Malvinas. In 1764 a French settlement was 
planted by de Bougainville at a spot named Port Louis, in Berkeley 
Sound, a few miles north of Port William. A British garrison 
was posted at an island in the West Falkland in 1766, England 
reasserting her claim to the sovereignty of the group, which had 
been formally proclaimed in the previous year at the same place. 
on the ground of priority of discovery. In 1767 France ceded her 
rights in the country to Spain for the sum of £25,000. Three 
years later a squadron of five frigates drove out the British garrison, 
but the action was disowned by the Spanish Government, and 
the garrison was restored by Spain in 1770. In 1774 the post 
was temporarily abandoned. It is believed that the Spanish 
garrison was withdrawn in 1800. According to Admiral Fitzroy. 
‘‘ From 1810 to 1820 there was no person upon these islands who 
claimed even a shadow of authority over them.’’ In November 
of the latter year the flag of ‘‘ The United Provinces of South 
America ’’ was hoisted with a claim to sovereignty. There does 
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not appear to have been any occupation until 1823, when one Louis 
Vernet, a German, obtained a concession from the Buenos Aires 
Government for the use of the fishery, cattle, and tracts of land 
in the East Falkland. The action of this Government was scarcely 
known in Europe until 1829, when a formal protest was made by 
Great Britain. In the same year Vernet was appointed Governor 
of the islands by the Government of the United Provinces of 
South America. In 1831 his settlement was, however, broken 
up by a United States corvette, and many persons, including his 
agent, were deported in retaliation for an exercise by him of his 
fishery rights against American sealers. Some years later, and 
after further British occupation, Vernet accepted compensation in 
full for all his property left in the islands. In January. 1833, 
Great Britain. following up the warnings given four years 
previously, reassumed occupation, and settled and developed the 
islands. The settlement was in charge of naval officers down to 
1842, when Richard Clement Moody, a subaltern in the Royal 
Engineers, was appointed Lieutenant-Governor. He was raised 
to the rank of Governor shortly afterwards. 


The Colony received grants-in-aid from the Imperial Govern- 
ment down to 1880, since which time it has been self-supporting. 


Constitution. 


The Government of the Colony of the Falkland Islands and its 
Dependencies is administered by a Governor aided by an Execu- 
tive Council composed of three official members and one unofficial 
member. and a Legislative Council composed of three official and 
two unofficial members. The unofficial members of the Legislative 
Council are appointed by Warrant under the Royal Sign Manual 
and Signet for a term not exceeding five vears. 


T.—GENERAT OBSERVATIONS. 


The Falkland Islands are inhabited almost exclusively by people 
of pure British origin. The descendants of the early pioneers 
now own the greater part of the land. 


The Colony is entirely divided into sheep farms. Nearly one- 
third of the total area is owned by the Falkland Islands Com- 
peny, who own about one-third of the sheep. The balance of 
the land is divided into 33 farms, of which 16 run over 10.000 
sheep and the remainder less than that number. Of the larger 
farina, many are now owned by private companies under the 
direction of resident managers. 

The sheep-farming industry was made the subject of exhaustive 
enquiry during the vear 1924, and in accordance with the con- 
clusions arrived at from the investigations a scheme was evolved 
for the establishment of an Experimental Farm under the auspices 
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of the Government. This scheme was inaugurated during the year 
under review by the importation of stud sheep from New Zealand 
and by the construction of houses for the statf of the Farm. The 
manager and the farm-hand appointed trom New Zealand arrived 
in the Colony to assume their duties towards the close of the year. 

The works under the Stanley Improvement Scheme, to which 
reference has been made in previous reports and which comprise 
a water supply and a drainage system for the town of Stanley as 
well as the reconstruction of the principal roads at a total cost 
of £35,000, made good progress during the year, and at the present 
rate there is little doubt but that they will be completed within 
the tine anticipated, early in 1928. ‘lhe drainage system was 
completed during 1926 and brought into use; the water supply, 
including mains and public fountains, was also completed with 
the exception of the reservoir; and Ross Road and other principal 
streets in the town were relaid and provided with a pavement or 
with a kerb and gutter. 

Further development was again observed during the year in the 
introduction and use locally of motor vehicles. In the country 
districts particularly it is becoming practicable by the extension 
and improvement of tracks to travel for increasing distances by 
motor-car. A Morris half-creeper lorry was imported by the 
Government for use in connection with the haulage of peat from 
the bogs to Stanley and has given evidence of encouraging 
possibilities. 

The Port and Marine Department was handicapped during the 
year in so much as both of the Government craft were out of 
commission for a considerable period on account of boiler and engine 
trouble. It was found necessary eventually to send the patrol-boat 
H.M.C.S. “ Afterglow ’’ to Punta Arenas in Chile for refit. 


II.—FINANCIAL. 


Revenue. 

The revenue of the Colony for the vear 1926 from all sources was 
£59,762, the revenue from normal sources, excluding the Depen- 
dencies’ share in the cost of the Central Administration, being 
£42,812. The ordinary revenue exceeded the ordinary expenditure 
for the vear by £13,596. 

The amount derived from taxation in 1926 was £16,689. as 
against £15,000 in 1925. Of this sum, 53 per cent. was contributed 
by the sheep-farming interests, 43 per cent. by the community 
generally, and 4 per cent. by the residents of Stanley. No addi- 
tional taxation was imposed during the year under review. 


Expenditure. 


The ordinary expenditure for 1926, including the sum of £1.638 
under Public Works Extraordinary, was £38,216. In addition, 
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the sum of £9,882 was expended out of the surplus balances, almost 
wholly in connection with the Stanley Improvement Scheme to 
which reference has been made on page 6, and £7,630) was 
disbursed from the Land Sales Fund on the establishment of the 
Experimental Farm and on stock investigation and research. ‘The 
ordinary expenditure, excluding Miscellaneous Services, £5,426. 
was heaviest under the Port and Marine Department, £5,107; 
the Medical Department, £3,303; the Public Works Department, 
Ordinary and Recurrent, £3,293 and £2,740, respectively; the 
Education Department, £2,436; and the Post Office, £2,425, which 
includes the maintenance of the revenue-producing wireless tele- 
graphy station. 





Assets and Liabilities. 


The excess of assets over liabilities on the 3lst of December, 
1926, amounted to £235,702. The following statement shows 
the balances at the beginning and at the end of the year :— 


lst Junuary. 31st December. 


£ £ 
Land Sales Fund... ae 192,067 191,781 
Murine Insurance Fund _... 1,424 2,030 
General Account ae ae 88,175 41,891 
£231,669 £235 ,702 





Currency and Banking. 


The legal tender currency is British sterling and a paper cur- 
rency of 5s., 10s., £1, and £5 notes issued by the Colonial Govern- 
ment under an Order in Council dated the 7th March, 1899. It 
was estimated that on the 3lst of December, 19: there was 
£2,500 of specie in circulation. During the year the issue circula- 
tion of Government notes was increased by £2,000 to £20,000. 

The only bank in the Colony is the Government Savings Bank, 
which, as its name implies, is solely a bank of deposit. The rate 
of interest paid is 24 per cent. per annum. At the close of 
the Bank’s financial year on the 30th of September, 1926, the total 
sum deposited was £129,345, and the number of deposit accounts 
897, as against 861 on the 30th of September, 1925. 






General. 


The year 1926 was a satisfactory one financially, and it is a 
_Inatter of gratification to observe that, while the expenditure from 
the surplus balances as stated above was £9.82, the funds stand- 
ing to the credit of the General Account were increased by £3,718. 
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TII.—TRADE, INDUSTRIES, AND SHIPPING. 











Trade. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 
£ £ £ 
Imports 154,893 161,106 179,229 
Exports 267,312 330,454 239,958 
Total Trade £422,205 £491,560 £419,187 
Imports. 


The following is a comparative table of the imports for the years 


1924, 1925, and 1926 :— 


Food, Drink, and Tobacco ... 

Raw materials. and articles mainly 
unmanufactured 

Articles wholly or mainly mancu- 
factured 

Live Stock... 

Bullion and Specie 


The principal articles imported 
were :-— 


Groceries... 

Hardware and Machinery 
Drapery : 
Timber 
Live Stock ... 

Paints and Oils 


1924. 1986. 1926. 
£ £ £ 
53,692 49,114 62,895 
21,685 14,257 16,436 
74,791 82,459 —-92,686 
4,725 15,251 7,212 

a 25 = 











£154,893 £161,106 £179,229 











into the Colony during 1926 


Value. 
£ 
35 ,968 
27,101 
13,531 
13,191 
7,212 
6,862 


Approximately 83 per cent. of the imports of the Colony came 
from the United Kingdom and about 4 per cent. from New Zealand, 
to the valuc of £148,771 and £7,661 respectively. The value of 


imports from foreign countries amounted to £22,797, 


below : 


Chile 

Uruguay 
Argentina 
Norway ~ 
Other countries 


as shown 
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There are no import duties except on spirits 15s. per gallon, wine 
2s. and beer 6d. per gallon in bulk, tobacco 3s. a lb., and cigars 
5s. @ Ib. 

The following is a table of the dutiable imports and the revenue 
derived :— 

Quantity. Revenue. 





£ 
Spirits hes ts hes a 5,872 gals. 4,404 
Wine bee ae ee 254 2.134 gals. 200 
Beer ae bes oe tne 10,234 gals. 255 
Tobacco ... et a2 20 15,447 Ib. 2,353 
£7 212 


Exports. 


Of the total value of the exports for the year 1926, approximately 
90 per cent. represented the value of the wool exported and a little 
over 8 per cent. the value of other exported products of the sheep- 
farming industry. 

The following table compares the exports of wool for the years 
1024, 1925, and 1926, the values given being based for Customs 
purposes on the bottom prices of the year previous to thut of 
export :— 


Quantities Value. 
exported tn Ib. £ 
124 oes fee oa 4,106,990 253,567 
1925 a is ne 3,361,003 307,740 
1926 oe sate Ee 4,377,385 214,290 


There is an export duty on wool of 1s. on each 25 Ib. of wool 
exported, in respect of which revenue in the sum of £5,807 was 
collected during the year. 


Industries. 


_ The sole industry of any importance is the shcep-farming 
industry. Returns compiled for the year ended on the 30th of 
June, 1926, show the total number of sheep in the Colony on that 
date as 605,675, of which 360,748 are recorded as being on Last 
Falkland Island. During the year, 596 sheep were imported from 
New Zealand with a view to improving the stamina of the local 
flocks: of this number, 164 were imported for the Governinent 
Experimental Farm. 


The market price of wool fell considerably during the latter part 
of 1925 and maintained a comparatively low level throughout 1926. 
The average price obtained for Falkland Islands wool shipped to the 
United Kingdom during the year under review was 1s. 3d. per Ib. 
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Shipping. 

The total number of vessels which entered the Colony in 1926 was 
58, with a total tonnage of 98,504. Of these, 17 with a tonnage 
of 65,290 were British. 

The following table shows the number, nationality, and descrip- 
tion of the vessels entered :— 





Nationality, Steamships. Tonnage, Sailing ships. Tonnage. 
British sas 17 65,290 - = 
Norwegian sie 37 32,108 _ _ 
Chilean ... see 4 1,106 4 334 

58 98,504 4 334 





IV.—EDUCATION. 

The education of children between the ages of five and fourteen 
years residing in Stanley is compulsory. In Stanley there are two 
elementary schools, one maintained by the Government and one 
under Roman Catholic management. The children in the country 
districts are taught by travelling teachers, two of whom are pro- 
vided by the Government and two by the Falkland Islands Com- 
pany, I.imited. The Company also retains a resident teacher at 
its station at Darwin. 

The number of children taught during the year is shown below :— 


Boys. Girls. Total. 


At the Government School... ane ae 101 64 165 
At the Roman Catholic School tee cae 16 52 68 
By the Government Travelling Teachers... 37 29 66 
By the Falkland Islands Company's Teachers 36 20 56 


190 165 355 


The arrangements, referred to in last year’s Report, for boarding 
children from the country districts attending school in Stanley at 
the Government Hostel, or in private houses, were continued during 
the year. The number of boarders at the Hostel was seven and of 
outside boarders nine. It is disappointing to record, however, that 
parents in the outlying parts of the Colony seem not to appreciate 
fully the benefits of the scheme or at any rate not to desire to any 
extent to take advantage of them. On this account the need for 
‘additional travelling teachers, particularly on the West Falkland, 
has become apparent, and the necessary steps to meet the situation 
are being considered. 


V.—CLIMATE. 
The climate of the Falklands is most trying to those unaccus- 
tomed to it, on account of the continuous high winds, rising 
frequently to terrific gales, which are prevalent throughout the 
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year and more intensely during the summer months. It is 
ngoious but healthy, although liable to induce nervous and mental 
depression in officials and others from home who are obliged to 
relaiin for too long a period without change from the very con- 
fined limits of the Colony. The frosts, however, are seldom heavy 
and the snow, which never lies long, is rarely more than ankle 
deep. The winds almost invariably commence in the early hours 
of the day from north-west and veer to the south-west in increasing 
force towards midday. Rainfall is well distributed over the year. 
The average fall is 26.43 inches per annum. or slightly more than 
at Kew. Although the temperature seldom rises above 63°, 
it fails below freezing point on about 50 days only throughout the 
year. 

The mean barometric pressure during the year 1926 was 
29.65 inches. The mean temperature was 46.8°, the absolute 
maximum, 71°, being recorded on the 28th of February, and the 
absolute minimum, 18°, on the 8th and 9th of June. he total 
raintull recorded was 25.49 inches, the heaviest fall being .72 inches 
on the 17th of January. The mean wind force was 3.1 Beaufort 
scale. 

The weather throughout the year was somewhat less severe than 
usual, and the wind comparatively moderate, only two gales of 
8 force Beaufort scale being logged. 


VI.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


The total number of mails received at Stanley during 1926 was 
nine, all of which came by vessels arriving via Monte Video. 
Sixteen mails were despatched, six being sent direct via Monte 
Video. eight via Valparaiso, and two to South Georgia for re- 
transmission to Kurope by vessels engaged in the transport of 
Whale oil from that Dependency. During the year, two oppor- 
tunities occurred for direct steamship communication between New 
Zealand and the Colony. The number of passenger vessels which 
called at Stanley in 1926 was three, two of which were on the 
outward voyage from Europe and one on the return voyage. 

Imter-insular mail communication in 1926 was fairly well main- 
tained, the number of mails despatched from Stanley to West 
Falkland Island being thirty-three. Cornmunication with the De- 
pendency of South Georgia was, as usual, maintained by the Tons- 
berg Whaling Company under contract with the Government; one 
Vovage was also made from Stanley to the Dependency of the 
South Shetlands during the whaling season by the vessel employed 
by this Company under their contract. 

Two wireless stations for external traffic are maintained by the 
Government, one at Stanley and one at Cumberland Bay. 
Grytviken, in the Dependency of South Georgia. A small station 
on the West Falkland Island is also maintained by the Government, 
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for inter-insular communication. The external traffic is trans- 
mitted and received principally through Monte Video, and also 
through Punta Arenas. Telegraphic charges are 4s. 2d. a word 
to the United Kingdom and 1s. 2d. a word to Monte Video and 
Punta Arenas. A postal radiotelegraphic service is also in force by 
means of which messages can be telegraphed to vessels passing the 
Colony, for re-transmission by post from the first port of call. 
The charge made for such messages is at the rate of 5d. a word, 
plus the sum of 1s. 9d. for postage. 


VII.—VITAL STATISTICS. 


The estimated population of the Colony on the 31st of December, 
1926, was 2,271, composed of 1,275 males and 996 females, as com- 
pared with 2,252 on the 31st of December, 1925. The birth-rate 
was 25.98 per 1,000 and the death-rate 14.09 per 1,000. The 
density of the population throughout the Colony is set at .34 per 
square mile. 


VIII.—SOCIAL. 


The cost of living is moderate in country districts as in any 
similar pastoral community, but freight rates make imported pro- 
visions costly. Prices of provisions in 1926 were, with few excep- 
tions, the same as in 1925. Mutton cost 3d. a lb., beef 5d. a lb., 
butter 2s. 6d. a lb., milk 1s. a quart, bread 1s. 2d. a quartern loaf, 
and tea 3s. a Ib. 

Wages on the farm stations ranged from £5 to £8 a month, 
with quarters, fuel, meat, and milk found. Town labourers were 
paid from £10 per month, or a shilling an hour, and artisans from 
£10 to £20, or 1s. 43d. an hour. 

There was no evidence of unemployment during 1926, nor was 
additiona! labour readily available on a sudden demand. 


DEPENDENCIES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Geographical. 

The Dependencies consist of the following groups of islands: 
South Georgia, the South Orkneys, the South Shetlands. the 
South Sandwich Islands, and Graham’s Land, situated in the 
South Atlantic to the south of the fiftieth parallel of south lati- 
tude and lying between the twentieth and the eightieth degrees 
of west longitude. The total area of land and sea included in 
the Dependencies amounts to more than three million square miles. 

South Georgia, the principal island in the Dependencies. lies 
in latitude 543° S. and longitude 36° to 38° W. It has an area 
of about 1,000 square miles. 
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Descriptive. 


The island of South Georgia is a mass of high mountains 
covered with snow where not too precipitous, while the valleys 
between are filled with glaciers which in many cases descend to 
the sea. The coastal region is free from snow in summer and 
more or less clothed with vegetation. JT.and whaling-stations 
have been established in some of the numerous bays. There is 
a permanent resident population engaged in the whaling industry. 
The Resident Magistrate and other officials are stationed at 
Grytviken Harbour. 

The remaining Dependencies are even more inhespitable, being 
nearly completely covered with snow and ice and almost entirely 
destitute of plant life. The chief harbour is Port Foster at Decep- 
tion Island in the South Shetlands. These Dependencies are, 
however, ice-free for some four or five months in the year only. 


Historical. 


The regions in which the Dependencies lie were visited by a 
number of navigators in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and early 
part of the eighteenth centuries, usually involuntarily, in 
endeavours to round Cape Horn or piss through the Straits of 
Magellan. Captain Cook sighted and took possession of South 
Georgia and the Sandwich group for Great Britain in 1775. The 
large number of whales was especially reported upon. Mr. 
Willi Smith, in the snow ‘‘ Williams ’’ of Blyth, took posses- 
sion of the South Shetlands in 1819. The South Orkneys were 
annexed by Captain George Powell in 1821. Mr. Edward Brans- 
field. R.N., under whom Mr. William Smith sailed in 1819-20, 
discovered the first part of Graham’s Land, and Mr. John Biscoe 
discovered the west coast in 1832. 

Profitable sealing voyages to South Georgia were made prior 
to 1793. and British whalers were met there in 1819. The fur- 
seal industry achieved such large proportions that no less than 
91 vessels visited these islands in the two seasons 1820-21 and 
8 They are said to have practically exterminated the 
. so recklessly did they work and wantonly slaughter. 
James Weddell stated that in 1822-24 these animals were almost 
extinct, 









I—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


_ The Dependencies, in contradistinction to the Colony, are 
inhabited almost exclusively and utilised mainly by foreigners, 
4nd are governed from the Falkland Islands with a central 
Administration in common. A resident official staff is stationed 
at South Georgia, which is the only part of the Dependencies 
Which is permanently habitable. Such control as is possible over 
whaling operations in the other Dependencies is carried out by 
Government officials who accompany the expeditions. 
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At South Georgia five land stations have been established by 
whaling companies, sites of 500 acres in extent being taken up 
for periods of twenty-one years at annual rentals of £250. There 
are also five unoccupied leaseholds upon which rental is paid. 
The leases include the right to use two whale-catchers without 
the payment of additional licence fees. The harbours in the 
other Dependencies are ice-bound for about seven months in the 
year, and the work of boiling down is done on board flouting 
factories. There are also land stations at Deception Island and 
at the South Orkneys, the personnel of which arrive and return 
with the whaling fleets. 

The Royal Research Ships ‘‘ Discovery ’’ and ‘‘ William 
Scoresby ’’ continued work during the year in the Dependencies 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Interdepartmentai 
Committee on Research and Development in the Dependencies. 
In particular, inquiries are being prosecuted into the conditions 
of the whaling industry, but it is as yet premature to pass any 
comment on the conclusions to be drawn from the investigations. 
During the winter season, when operations at South Georgia 
and at the South Shetlands are suspended from the beginning 
of June to the middle of September in each year, the © Dis- 
covery ’? and ‘‘ William Scoresby ’’ conducted operations off the 
coast of South Africa, which bore relation more especially to the 
life history and migratory habits of the whales. 


II.—FINANCIAL. 

The revenue derived from the Dependencies in 1926 was 
£221,595. The local expenditure was £100,325, leaving a surplus 
.of revenue over expenditure of £121,270. 

In accordance with the provisions of Ordinance No. 6 of 1924, 
the surplus of Dependencies’ revenue, after providing for local 
services and meeting a share of the cost of the Central Administra- 
tion in the Falklands, is reserved for research and development 
purposes. On the 31st of December, 1926, the total sums stand- 
ing to the credit of the Research Fund amounted to £352,278. 

The legal tender currency is British sterling and Falkland 
Islands notes. 

There are no banking facilities. The bulk of the payments. 
including the export duty on whale oil, is paid by drafts on which 
a remittance rate of 1 per cent. is charged. 


T1lI.—TRADE, INDUSTRIES, ‘AND SHIPPING. 
Trade; 

The value of the total trade of the Dependencies in 1926 was 
£4,690,760, of which £530,017 represented imports and £4,160,743 
exports. Of the imports, coal, coke, and oil fuel accounted for 
£175,642 and provisions £44,400. The exports of whale and seal 
oil amounted to £3,982,999, of guano, £143,248, and of bonemeal, 
£12,996. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS, 1926. 15 


Industries. 

Apart from sealing on a sinall scale at South Georgia, whaling is 
the sole industry. The whaling season is restricted to the pericd 
from the 16th of September to the 3lst of May, and the sealing 
season from the lst of March to the 31st of October. 


Export duty at the rate of 5s. 2 barrel is payable on oil at the 
ume of shipment, a portion of the duty thus collected being refund- 
able if the market price of the oi! for the season in which it is 
shipped does not exceed £50 a ton. During the season 1925-26 
prices did not rise above £35 a ton, and duty at the rate of 
barrel was, in accordance with the scale of rebates in force. 
refunded. making the effective duty for the season at the rate of 
3s. a barrel. Export duty at the rate of 1}d. per 100 Ib. is payable 
on guano. 


' 









During the season 1925-26 whaling operations were conducted 
at South Georgia. the South Shetlands, and the South Orkneys, 
and resulted in a total catch of 13.188 whales, or 3,131 more than 
the previous season’s catch, which at that time was the largest 
on record. There was an appreciable falling-off in the quantity of 
oil produced per whale, the average number of barrels being 
approximately 55 as against 66 in the season 1924-25. This 
decrease was attributable to the preponderance of the smaller species 
in the catch and the poor condition of the whales captured. 


The following table shows the size and the value of the catches 
during the past four seasons :— 


Average 
Whales Barrels of of barrels 
Season. captured, oil produced, per whale. Value. 
£ 
1922-23 wee 9,915 611,372 61°66 3,056,860 
1923-24 on 6,737 427,321 63°43 2,492,730 
1924-95 ws 10,057 681,998 66°10 3,640,989) 
1925-26 ve 13,188 723,831 54°88 4,101,709 


Sealing operations yielded 8,094 barrels of oil, as compared with 
6.891 barrels produced in the previous season. 
Shipping. 


The following table shows the number of vessels which entered 
at South Georgia during 1926 :— 


Nationality. Steamships. Tonnage. Sailing ships. Tonnage. 
British... aie 13 35,260 — - 
Norwegian we =—s«d16 31,656 —- - 
Argentine ... 4 6.168 3 2,202 
German ... ee L 1,859 _ _ 


Grytviken in South Georgia and Port Foster in South Shetlands 
are the only ports of entry in the Dependencies. 
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F IV.—CLIMATE. 


Five meteorological stations are maintained at South Georgia by 
the whaling companies with shore factories, and one is maintained 
in the South Orkneys by the Argentine Government. 

The mean temperature at South Georgia was 34.3°, the absolute 
maxinium, 68.6°, being recorded on the 13th of December, and the 
absolute minimum, 5.8°, on the 26th of June. 

During the year rain fell on 100 days and snow and sleet on 
180 days A total rainfall of 35.044 inches was recorded, the 
greatest rainfall being 2.035 inches on the 4th of October. 

There is very little sickness in the Dependencies, even colds 
being of rare occurrence. Some unhealthiness is caused by the 
absence of fresh provisions, but the climate is undoubtedly healthy. 








V.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


Vessels for South Georgia call at South American ports on their 
way out, and there is more or less regular communication between 
South Georgia and Buenos Aires. The South Shetlands whaling 
fleet culls at Stanley on the way south in October-November and 
again on the return voyage in April-May. 

Direct communication was maintained during 1926, as in 1925, 
between Stanley and South Georgia by means of a vessel belonging 
to the Tonsberg Whaling Company, which is under contract with 
the (Giovernment to provide five round voyages between Stanley 
and Grytviken during the whaling season, and two additional 
voyages during the winter months. The terms of this contract 
also provide for one round voyage during the whaling season 
between Stanley and Port Foster in South Shetlands. 

The wireless station at Grytviken, South Georgia, was in com- 
munication with Stanley throughout the year. 


VI.—POPULATION. 


The population of South Georgia fluctuates with the seasons of 
the whaling industry. It was estimated on the 31st December, 
1926, at 1.695, or 1.888 males and seven females. Of this number, 
76 were of British nationality and over 1,700 of Scandinavian 
origin. 

J.M. ELLIS, 
Acting Colonial Secretary. 


COLONIAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 


STANLEY, FALKLAND ISLANDS, 
27th July, 1927. 
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I.—General Summary. 


Te year 1925 was one of unexampled trade prosperity 
in Ceylon. Imports and exports reached record figures. 

The total trade of the Colony was, in nominal value, 
double that of 1913, in which the highest prewar figure of total 
trade was reached. Even allowing for the fall in the purchasing 
value of money, the trade of the Colony in 1925 was greater in 
real value than in any previous year. This trade prosperity 
was reflected in the Revenue for the year, which amounted 
to Rs. 115,539,669°56, and exceeded that of the previous 
year, which was the highest figure previously reached, by 
Rs. 13,176,553 °88. 

The most satisfactory feature of the year was that prosperity 
was not confined to’ one of the three main products of the 
Colony—tea, coconuts, and rubber—but was spread in varying 
degrees over all three products. Tea had another excellent 
year. The crop exceeded that of 1924, though, owing to a fall 
in prices, the total value was rather less. The fortunes of the 
coconut industry were rather varied. While copra and, in a 
slightly lesser degree, coconut oil had a successful year, the 
last of the three main branches of the industry—desiccated 
coconuts—was severely hit by competition from the Philippine 
Islands, with the result that for part of the year prices barely 
covered the cost of production. The staple industry which 
made the greatest relative advance during the year was rubber 
growing. The Restriction Scheme was in force throughout the 
year. The percentage of the standard production authorized 
for export rose, with a rise in prices, from 50 per cent. at 
the beginning of the year to 85 per cent. in November. The 
exports exceeded those of 1924 by 23 per cent. in weight and 
167 per cent. in total value. 

As regards the minor products, for example cacao, citronella, 
and cinnamon, the year was not quite so successful as 1924. 
The cacao crop was adversely affected during the last months 
of the year by unfavourable weather. The price of citronella 
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fell during the year, partly owing to complaints of adulteration 
with alcohol. The cotton crop in the Hambantota District 
was badly hit by heavy rain in January. In spite of that, the 
experiments in cotton growing have good prospects, and the 
money obtained by the growers of cotton has done much to 
alleviate poverty in one of the poorest districts in the Island. 
The cultivation of sisal hemp in the North-Central Province 
made a considerable advance. The exports were more than 
three times those of the previous year, and the prices remained 
satisfactory. 

The paddy crops were only moderate. Once more the 
cultivator suffered from the capriciousness of the rainfall. 
Serious damage was caused in certain areas by floods, due to 
excessive rainfall, while in other areas the loss was no less serious 
owing to drought. 

The health of the population during the year was, on the 
whole, satisfactory. The birth rate was 39-2 per 1,000 of the 
estimated population, as compared with 37:3 in 1924 and 38-4 
the average for the ten years 1915-1924. The death rate was 
23°9 per 1,000, as compared with 25°7 in 1924. It is satis- 
factory to note that the death rate was the lowest recorded 
in the Island since 1897. With the exception of the Western 
Province, the death rate in all Provinces was an improvement 
on that of the previous year. The highest death rate was 
again recorded in the North-Central Province, but the drop 
from 58°5 in 1923 to 42°7 per 1,000 in 1925 was satisfactory. 
There were during the year serious outbreaks of cholera at 
Trincomalee and in the North-Central Province. The results of 
these outbreaks were serious, but would have been much worse 
but for the thorough and energetic measures taken by the 
officers of the Sanitary Branch of the Medical Department, 
to whom great credit is due. The measures taken against 
parangi and malaria continued to have good results. Shortage 
of food was experienced in the Vavuniya district and in the 
North-Central Province. Prompt steps were taken to deal 
with these cases by relief works in the Vavuniya district and 
the advance of seed paddy in the North-Central Province. 

It is impossible to deal with the moral and social condition 
of the population except on very broad lines. No very marked 
development was noted during the year, though the improvement 
in communications effected by the rapid development of motor 
traffic throughout the Island is reported to be changing the 
conditions in the more isolated districts to a very considerable 
extent. Not only has it opened up markets for a number of 
minor industries, such as fishing in the Eastern Province and 
vegetable growing in the Central and Uva Provinces, but by 
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making travel cheap and fast it affords far greater facilities 
than were formerly available for the village population to visit 
the towns, and in certain Provinces urban influences are begin- 
ning to be noticeable in the village areas. Education continues 
to make steady progress. The popularity of English education 
was as pronounced as informer years. The question of develop- 
ing the vernacular languages as media of instruction in advanced 
studies arose during the year, and is at present under considera- 
tion by a Committee of the Legislative Council. The temperance 
movement continued to make progress during the year. The 
local option rules were considerably amended, and the desir- 
ability of still further extending the scope of local option polls 
has been referred to a Commission for investigation. 

The crime figures for the year show an unfortunate increase 
both in crimes against the person and in offences against property. 
As regards crimes of violence, the policy adopted in previous 
years of trying gradually to educate the people in self-control 
and to wean them from the use of the knife by the teaching of 
boxing in schools was continued during the year. A sum of 
Rs. 3,500 was voted with a view to encouraging the practice 
of boxing in villages. The increase in offences against property 
is due to a variety of causes, not least among which are the 
economic development of the country and the improvement in 
communications. It would appear that the Ceylon criminal is 
in no way behind his European fellow-craftsman in his quick- 
Ness to appreciate the value to him of the faster means of 
travelling afforded by the development of motor bus traffic. 
The works of development in progress in the different Provinces 
give the criminal the chance of getting a footing in areas where 
he is unknown, and consequently unwatched. As was stated 
i a previous report, the general improvement in education and 
intelligence has had one unfortunate result, in the improved 
methods adopted by criminals. To counteract these causes and 
check the increase in crime the Police have found it necessary 
to make a corresponding improvement in preventive measures 
and methods of detection. Prompt steps have been taken 
to that end by the development of the system of patrolling, 
the establishment of a photographic and footprint bureau, 
of a special crime police branch in Colombo, the careful 
analysis of the modus operandi adopted by known criminals, 
and the dissemination throughout the Force of the information 
obtained by these means. It is hoped that the energetic steps 
taken will have an early effect. 

During the year the Governor, Sir William Manning, retired, 
and was succeeded towards the end of the year by His 
Excellency Sir Hugh Clifford. 
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IIl.—Finance, 


REVENUE. 


HE revenue collected during the financial year ended 
September 30, 1925, amounted to Rs. 115,539,669 -56, 
which was Rs. 13,539,669°56 more than the estimate 

and Rs. 13,176,553°88 more than the amount collected in the 
previous financial year. The principal increases over the pre- 
vious financial year were under Customs Rs. 3,922,525, Port 
and Harbour Rs. 235,700, Arrack Rs. 915,221, Estate Duties 
Rs. 1,382,225, Assets of the Ceylon Disabled Men’s Fund 
Rs. 1,003,332, Post and Telegraph collections Rs. 641,480, 
Railway receipts Rs. 630,614, Miscellaneous __ receipts 
Rs. 2,550,468, and Land Sales Rs. 1,514,271. The increase in 
Customs and Railway receipts and Port and Harbour dues are 
an indication of improved trade conditions. 


EXPENDITURE. 


The expenditure for the financial year ended September 30, 
1925, which was estimated at Rs. 111,387,428, amounted to 
Rs. 106,365,684 °84, which includes a sum of Rs. 1,361,336°67 
on account of expenditure on works temporarily chargeable 
to Revenue pending raising of Loan Funds. This expenditure 
exceeded that of the previous financial year by Rs. 5,651,816 °07. 
The increase, as compared with the previous year, is due mainly 
to more liberal provision for expenditure under Colombo Port 
Commission, Medical, Education, Railway Department, Railway 
Extraordinary Works, Irrigation Extraordinary Works, Public 
Works Annually Recurrent, Public Works Extraordinary, the 
payment of Sinking Fund on loan of £6,000,000 raised under 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1921, and the expenditure incurred on 
new Railway Workshops and Hydro-Electric Scheme Works 
chargeable to Revenue pending raising of Loan Funds. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


The assets of the Colony on September 30, 1925, were 
Rs. 65,054,372, and the liabilities Rs. 32,667,482, showing 
an excess of assets over liabilities of Rs. 32,386,890. This 
accumulated surplus on September 30, 1925, was in excess 
of that on September 30, 1924, by a sum of Rs. 9,173,985. 
To this surplus of Rs. 32,386,890 must be added a sum of 
Rs. 1,379,492, representing recoverable expenditure incurred 
on works temporarily chargeable to Revenue pending raising 
of Loan Funds. The assets consisted of cash in fixed deposits 
and current accounts in the local and Indian banks and with 
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the Crown Agents in London, unissued stores, investments in 
rupee and sterling gilt-edged securities, and sundry recover- 
able advances. The main liabilities represent amounts due 
to the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Fund, the Ceylon 
University Building and Equipment Fund, the Loan account, 
and suitors and other depositors in the Treasury and local 
Kachcheries. The cash balances available amounted to 
Rs. 42,862,139. 


CURRENCY. 


On September 30, 1925, the value of the currency notes 
in circulation amounted to Rs. 52,976,615. The Currency 
Commissioners on the same date held silver rupees to the 
extent of Rs. 22,549,551. Cash-at-call at London amounting 
to Rs. 3,008,192, and British, Indian, and Colonial securities 
amounting to Rs. 33,467,466 (cost price) or Rs. 31,054,213 
(market price). : 

_ The value of the reserve on September 30, 1925, was thus 
in excess of the value of notes in circulation by Rs. 3,635,341. 

During the year a sum of Rs. 6,000,000 was received from 
the Imperial Bank in exchange for currency notes. Of this 
amount, a sum of Rs. 2,991,808 was utilized in the purchase 
of British, Indian, and Colonial securities, and the balance is 
held at present as ‘“ Cash-at-call London” pending investment. 
The following denominations of subsidiary coins were in 
circulation in the Colony on September 30, 1925 :— 


Rs. 
50 cents (silver) an af 4,321,000 
25 cents (silver) ae Xe 3,140,750 
10 cents (silver) ore er 3,072,212 
5 cents (nickel) a ae 675,500 
1 cent (copper) as ne 917,737 
4 cent (copper) ee me 318,068 


Pusuic Dest. 


On September 30, 1925, the sterling debt of the Colony 
stood at £12,704,293 and the rupee debt at Rs. 3,000,000, 
towards redemption of which were held securities and moneys 
amounting to £3,164,900 and Rs. 1,414,077 respectively. 


Setting off the securities against the debts and effecting 
the conversions at Rs. 15 to the pound sterling, the nett total 
Public Debt of the Colony amounts to Rs. 144,676,818, which 
8 slightly over 1} times the revenue for the year ended 
September 30, 1925. 
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Cryton Savines Bank. 


The Ceylon Savings Bank had a sum of Rs. 6,547,687 to 
credit of 48,008 depositors on December 31, 1926, against 
Rs. 5,739,538 to credit of 45,880 depositors on December 31. 
1925. The amount of the bank’s invested funds on December 
31, 1926, was Rs. 7,125,471, which include investments made 
from the reserve of Rs. 820,765. The interest paid to 
depositors amounted to Rs. 201,977— interest was allowed at 
the rate of 4 per cent. on accounts of Rs. 1,000 and under 
and 3 per cent. on accounts above Rs. 1,000. 


Accounts may be opened with a minimum deposit of 50 cents: 
and not more than Rs. 1,000 can be deposited in one year 
irrespective of withdrawals. The maximum sum_ that a 
depositor may have to his or her credit is Rs. 3,000—charitable 
institutions or societies may deposit Rs. 2,500 per annum up 
to Rs. 7,500. 

Parents or legal guardians may make deposits on behalf 
of their minor children and have control over the accounts 
until the minors attain majority. 


The necessary legislation with a view to raise the limit of 
deposits fixed by section 19 of Ordinance No. 12 of 1859 is now 
under consideration of Government. If the amendment is 
passed by the Legislative Council, it will admit of a sum of 
Rs. 2,500 being deposited in one vear up to a maximum of 
Rs. 6,000 for three years by individual depositors, and in the 
case of charitable institutions or societies of a sum of Rs. 3,000 
up to a maximum sum (including interest) of Rs. 9,000 for 
three years. 

The bank lends money on the primary mortgage of house 
property within the Municipal limits of Colombo to the extent 
of half of its appraised value at 7 and 8 per cent. interest. 

Borrowers are required to pay a fee of Rs. 21 for the examin- 
ation of the title, to execute a mortgage bond and warrant of 
attorney to confess judgment, and to effect a fire insurance 
policy over the property mortgaged for the total amount of 
tk > loan. 


DeatH Dutizs. 

Estates of persons whose deaths occurred on or after July 1. 
1919, are chargeable with duty under the Estate Duty Ordinance. 
No. 8 of 1919, which came into operation as from that date. 

During the financial year 1924-25 a sum of Rs. 3,021,150-48 


was credited a estate duty on 2.285 estates, as against 
Rs. 1,516,217-41 collected during the previous year on 2,623 ' 
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estates. In addition to this, a sum of Rs. 15,660 was paid as 
stamp duty On-probates and letters of administration in respect 
of the estates of persons who died before July 1, 1919, as 
against Rs. 27,519 paid during the previous year. The large 
increase On estate duty is due to the fact that no less than a 
sum of Rs. 1,833,265-31 was paid in respect of a single death. 
It is improbable that such a large windfall will be received 
again. 

The total amount of penalties recovered under the Ordinance 
in respect of 369 cases was Rs. 3,075°50, as against Rs. 2,952-84 
Tecovered during the previous year in 335 cases. 

The total amount of duty collected under the Ordinance is 
nearly ten times the stamp duty formerly collected on probates 
and letters of ad ministration, the large amount paid in the single 


case referred to above being responsible for this high ratio. 


Ill—Trade and Shipping. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


bases yeat 1925 was a record year, both as regards the total 
volume of the trade of the Colony and as regards 
: imports and exports. The total trade of the Island 
increased by Rg. 155,037,873 over the figure for 1924—itself a 
record—and Teached the large amount of Rs. 866,989,174. The 
figure, excluding value of coal and liquid fuel supplied to vessels, 
Bs rap rine iee Cie It is interesting to compare this figure 
wen t ate oF 1913 (the year before the outbreak of the World 
ar), a we Was Rs. 432,952,760, or excluding coal and fuel 
a ae © Vessels Rs. 419,060,040. This was itself a record, 
and. at d . Hime of the outbreak of war the Colony was enjoying 
thee ala at COnsiderable prosperity. The trade of 1925 was 
aoe course ¢ 3 2tly double in value that of 1913. Allowance 
wor of mG to be made for the great decrease in the purchasing 
re out 60 ayes which may roughly be stated to be somewhere 
said that ae Cent. to 70 per cent., so that it may safely be 
itiwas beter trade of the Colony is greater in real value than 
reouined thee the war, and that the Colony has more than 
tes The & Measure of prosperity which it enjoyed at that 
‘are interesti Sures of the total trade of the Colony since 1913 
Ng, as indicative of the periods of depression through 


which the Colony has passed and of the recovery which has 
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been made. After a fall in 1914, trade improved, and a total 
of Rs. 509,006,658 * was reached in 1916. There was then a 
period of depression, and the total fell to the very low figure 
of Rs. 389,042,097 in 1918. In 1919 there was a rise to 
Rs. 606,378,570, but the improvement was not maintained, and 
the figure fell to Rs. 517,497,574 in 1921. Since that time, how- 
ever, there has been a considerable improvement each year, but 
the percentage of increase was larger in 1925 than in any 
previous year. Owing to price fluctuations during the war and 
afterwards the tonnage figures for imports and exports afford 
a clearer indication of the volume of trade than is given by the 
values. Tonnage figures show that the 1925 figures—im ports 
and exports (exclusive of coal) 1,218,549 tons and 722,390 tons 
respectively, total 1,940,939 tons—are the highest on record. 
exceeding 1924 (the next highest year, 1,821,323 tons) by 
119,616 tons. The next highest figures were 1919, 1,635,534 
tons, and 1913, 1,565,591 tons. 


Imports increased from Rs. 302,734,490 in 1924 to 
Rs. 351,328,702 in 1925, an increase of 16 per cent. Exports 
increased from Rs. 385,354,418 to Rs. 492,489,296, an increase 
of 28 per cent., to which the increase of rubber contributed 
largely. 

The monthly figures of exports show that in January the 


exports amounted to about 344 millions of rupees. In February | 


there was a fall to 27} millions. There was a progressive 
increase during the next six months, and in August a figure 
of about 49} millions of rupees was reached. In September 
there was a slight drop of about a million rupees, followed by a 
rise to 55 million in October, a fall to 47 million in November, 
and then an increase to nearly 63 million in December. There 
was thus a very considerable and almost continual increase in 
the export trade of the Island throughout the year. 


The import trade shows greater fluctuations. Commencing 
with a total of about 31 million rupees in January, there was 
a fall to 26} million in February, due to the usual depression 
after the Christmas activities. The March figure was about 
the same as that for January, whilst in April a total of 323 
million rupees was reached. This was followed by a fall to 
274 million in May, a figure which continued with little improve- 
ment until October, when the value of imports began to 
increase rapidly, and progressively, and continued to increase 
to the end of the year, the December total being about 33 
millions. 





* This and the following figures are exclusive of the value of coal and liquid fuel supplied 
to steamors, 
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The depression between May and September is attributed 
partly to the failure of an important Chetty firm and of several 
smaller ones, with a consequent general restriction of credit, 
and to a tightness of the money market, which resulted in 
the cancellation by cable of many orders already placed. This 
position of affairs was reflected in the Customs Department 
by the demand for extra bonding warehouse accommodation, 
and one of the import warehouses was handed over for this 
purpose. Trade later began to show signs of a general improve- 
ment ; exports were good, and with the assistance of the banks 
the import trade also improved. Fresh orders were given and 
goods were removed from bond, so much so that the extra 


bonding warehouse was no longer required, and reverted to its 
original use in December. 


One result of the great increase in the volume of the trade 
passing through the Colombo Customs has been to show that 
import warehouse accommodation is becoming more and more 
insufficient for the needs of the port. At some period of the 
year, and particularly during November and December, the 
congestion was very great, and a stage has now been reached 


at which the provision of fresh warehouse accommodation has 
become imperative. 


Turning now to particular industries, the most remarkable 
point in connection with.the Colony’s trade has probably been 
the recovery of the rubber market. The price of rubber during 
the first half of the year was comparatively low, but rose 
considerably in July. After a sharp drop, it rose again during 
the latter half of the year. Rubber remained under restriction 
throughout the year, but the increased prices offered caused a 
boom in the industry, and had much to do with bringing about 
the general state of prosperity so apparent towards the end of 
the year. Tea continued to maintain, and indeed to improve, 
its position, a feature of the year being the re-entry of Russia 
into the market. The coconut industries, except desiccated * 
nut, generally maintained their position as regards quantities 
exported, with a considerable increase in the quantity of copra. 
Prices generally ruled lower than last year. 


The plumbago market also improved very much during the 
latter part of the year, there being increased demand from the 
United States of America (our best customer), from Germany 
(8 good customer before the war), and also from the United 

ingdom. The increase was from 9,650 tons in 1924 to 15,400 
tons in 1925, whilst the average price has risen from Rs. 138 per 
- ‘nin 1924 to Rs. 193 per ton in 1925. The export duty on 


plunbago was removed on October 3, 1925. 
: 
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The following table shows the annual value of imports and | 

exports for a period of ten years, excluding the value of specie 

and the value of coal and liquid fuel supplied to steamships :— 


Imports. Exports. Total. 
1916 oe. 211,500,753... 297,505,905 .. 509,006,658 
1917 An 184,123,986 .. 304,160,457 .. 488,284,443 
1918 ste: 177,716,763 .. 211,325,334 .. 389,042,097 
1919 . 239,323,731 .. 367,054,779 .. 606,378,570 
1920 oe 321,275,652 .. 268,462,183 .. 589,737,835 
1921 ae 260,897,161 .. 256,600,413 .. 517,497,574 
1922 oe 280,414,704 .. 297,753,215 .. 578,167,919 
1923 a 287,947,472 .. 351,035,248 .. 638,982,720 
1924 sie! 302,734,490 .. 385,354,418 .. 688,088,908 
1925 a 351,328,702 .. 492,489,296 .. 843,817,998 


The values of coal and liquid fuel supplied to steamships 
since 1918 are as follows :— 
Value of Coal supplied Value of Liquid Fuel 


Year to Vessels. supplied to Vessels 
Rs, Rs. 
1918 e Fa 17,479,335 .. 515,123 
1919 o a 32,899,550 .. 2,869,327 
1920 Bs a 36,638,574 .. 2,733,738 
1921 a ee 27,638,759 .. 3,030,034 
1922 a8 -. | 16,309,907 .. 3,720,575 
1923 oe o.% 13,551,793... 7,576,801 
1924 as ws 15,088,683... 8,773,710 
1925 ae as 14,138,321 .. 9,032,855 


The total value of Ceylon Trade for the last eight years, 
excluding specie but including coal and liquid fuel supplied to 
steamships, is as follows :— 


Year. Lakhs of Rupees.; Year. Lakhs of Rupees. 
1918 oe 4,070} 1922 ote 5,982 

1919 on . 64214 1923 ae 6,601 

1920 os 6,291 1924 ate 7,119} 
1921 as 5,481} 1925 oe 8.669} 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE. 


There was again a slight increase in the percentage of the 
Island’s imports supplied by the United Kingdom. The per- 
centage supplied by Foreign Countries though higher than in 
1923 was lower than in 1924. This loss by Foreign Countries 
was gained by the British Possessions. 





Lectern. | ‘. 
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Of the principal sources of supply, Burma has improved 
considerably owing to successful competition with Calcutta in 
the rice trade, while Australia has advanced from the tenth to 
the sixth place with supplies amounting to 2°1 per cent. of the 
total, the advance being chiefly in wheat flour. Among the 
larger foreign suppliers, Java, the United States of America, 
Dutch Borneo, Japan, and Germany all show decreases. Sumatra 
shows a small increase, while the percentage of imports from 
Holland was practically the same as last year. 

As purchasers of the Colony’s exports, the first two countries 
in order of the value of their purchases remain the same, the 
percentage for 1925 being as follows :— 


Per Cent. 
United Kingdom se * as 39°54 
United States of America Ri 29°86 


Germany has now become the third buyer of Ceylon produce 
with a percentage of 4-064 per cent. This position was held 
by Australia last year, which now takes the fourth place, being 
beaten by Germany by a narrow margin. Similarly there has 
been a change of places between Denmark and Italy, the latter 
being now fifth, the position held by Denmark last year. 

In the value of total trade both the United Kingdom and 
British Possessions show a decrease in percentage and the 
Foreign Countries an increase. 

Comparative percentages for the last three years of the value 
of imports, exports, and total trade are as follows. The figures 
are exclusive of imported rubber and of coal, liquid fuel, and 
other ships’ stores :— 





1923. 1924. 1925. 
Imports— Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
From the United Kingdom’ .. 22°39 23-06 23-23 
From the British Possessions... 57°86 53°76 55°23 
From the Foreign Countries... 19°75 23-18 21°54 
100 100 100 
Exporta— 
To the United Kingdom 46°64 44°72 38°29 
To the British Possessions 17°01... 18°2 15-08 
To the Foreign Countries +» 86°35 .. 37°08 46°63 
100 100 100 
Total Trade— 
From and to United Kingdom 35°81 .. 35°29 .. 32°18 
From and to British Posses- 
sions ae! on 35°25... 33°69 .. 31°37 
From and to Foreign Countries 28°94 .. 31:02 .. 36°45 
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The principal countries from which Ceylon’s imports are 
obtained, with the percentage of the total value supplied by 
each for the last three years, are shown in the following table :— 
1925. 


1923. 
Per Cent. 
1. British India 29-06 
2. Burma .. 20°59 
3. United Kingdom 22 
4. Java 3°29 
5. United States 2-24 
6. Australia 2°94 
7. Straits Settlements 1:27 
8. Borneo, excluding British. . 2:7 
9. Japan : 1:89 
10. Natal 1°69 
11. Sumatra .. “88 
12. Germany 1:37 
13. Holland .. 1°55 
14. Maldive Islands 1-41 
15. Russia in Asia “61 
16. Persia . 1:02 
V1, Belgium . “61 
18. Italy “6 
19. France +58 
20. Canada *55 
21. Other British Possessions i in 
Africa .. 27 
22, Hong Kong “44 
23. Siam = 09 
24. Sweden 21 
25. Switzerland +32 
26. China,excluding Hong Kong *26 
27. Other Foreign Countries in 
Europe. . i 07 
28. India, excluding British .. *49 
29. Egypt 09 


1924. 


Per Cent. 
«- 31°09 


16:2 

22:64 
88 
“95 
7 

33 
“91 
“12 
93 
37 
“79 
35 
“31 
+06 
66 
“89 
66 
63 
°57 


tat re rt tet ee BD BD ee 8D 


64 
6 
“ll 
“2 
63 
21 


“16 
748 
*05 


Per Cent. 
24° 
23- 
22- 


mt bt pet het pet eB DBD BD ND OO 


84 


The values of the staple products Sporied: a Ceylon 
during the last five years are as follows :— 


1921. 
1. Tea... 1,127 
2. Rubber -. 516 
3. Copra .. 242 
4, Coconut, desiccated oa 266 
5. Coconut oil os 150 
6. Arecanuts oe 33 
7. Cinnamon "se 18 
8. Plumbago . 8 
9. Cacao .. a0 20 
10. Citronella oil ae 11 
11. Coir yarn as 6 
12. Coconuts, fresh a 24 
13. Coir fibre ae ll 
14. Cardamoms ne 5 
16. Poonac (coconut) . 9 
16. Skins (dressed and un- 
dressed) 6 
17. Tobacco, unmanufactured 6 


paki of Frasees: 


1922. 
1,460 
570 
288 
202 
149 
33 
20 
16 
31 
16 
13 
18 
18 
5 
8 


6 
10 


1923. 
1,857 
7136 
181 
227 
139 
35 
21 
15 
22 
21 
20 
13 
24 

6 


6 
7 
7 


———_ 
1924. 1925. 
2,150 1,997 
637 1,700 
310 383 
220 188 
158 168 
33 40 
29 32 
13 30 
26 23 
29 28 
21 21 
25 19 
29 19 

1 il 

9 ih 

6 1 

10 1 
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The principal countries buying Ceylon produce and manv- 
factures are given in the following table, with the percentage 
of value taken by each :— 


1923 1924. 1925. 
Per Cent Per Cent. Per Cent 
1. United Kingdom ++ 47°28... 45°78 6. 39°54 
2. United States of America... 23°36 .. 18°68 .. = 29°86 
3. Germany Be 272 3 4:41 .. 4:06 
4. Australia 3:8 4°92 4°04 
5. Italy 1:57 2°58 2-71 
6. Denmark. . 1-16 2-76 2°43 
7. British India 2-2 2-4 2-18 
8. Egypt .. 2-18 1:88 2-06 
9. New Zealand 2:03 1:71 15 
10. Canada 2-65 2-46 1-48 
ll. Norway .. Hp 1:88 1:85 1:46 
12. Other British Possessions in 
Asia .. ah “49. 1:26... 1-21 
13. Holland .. oe “86. 1:46... 1 
14. Natal oe as 1-ll.. 101... “86 
15. France .. ch 1:02... cy aes “81 
16. Belgium .. ne 996) 3.6 122° ee 73 
17. Cape Colony os “9 5 94. 51 
18. South America (excluding 
Chili) .. a 63. se “52. 35 
19. Straits Settlements oe “41. “41. +34 
20. China (excluding Hong Kong) “05. ‘05. 3 
21. Russia in Europe oe _ ae “03... 27 
22. Sweden .. ee 7420. S27 Se 727 
23. Japan .. os 51... “bl. 27 
24. Spain (excluding Gibraltar) “31. *230~«w. 127 
25. Philippine Islands BS 29. (tw. By) eae: “19 
26. Newfoundland os ‘19. ‘19. “14 
27. Other British Possessions in 
Africa .. hy “18. “18... “ll 
28. Other Foreign Countries in 
Africa .. as 05. ‘09... “ll 


Notes ON THE PRINCIPAL IMPORTS. 


Wheat Products, Flour and Meal.—These products af 
obtained almost entirely from Australia and British India. 
The quantity received from the former country is gradually | 
increasing, whilst that from British India shows a gradual | 
decrease. In 1925 Australia supplied 234,211 cwt. and British 
India 85,817 cwt. In 1924 the figures were 189,715 and 130,356 
respectively. 


The following table shows the total quantities and values 
imported in 1924 and 1925 :— 


Quantity. Value. 
eats Cwt. Re. 
1924 2, . 320,074 is 3,312,873 


1925 +. o. 320,085 . 4,801,335 
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Rice.—There was a very considerable increase in the quantity 
and value of rice imported, the figures being— 


Year. - Quantity. Value. 
Cut. Ra. 

1924 Se : oe 7,519,186 «+ 76,749,249 

1925 i, o 8,321,381 +» 94,082,942 


The year was marked by a very large increase in the quantity 
of rice imported from Burma and a very large fall in that 
imported from British India. In 1924 3,992,791 cwt. valued 
at Rs. 35,935,106 were imported from British India and 
3,397,864 cwt. valued at Rs. 39,169,728 from Burma. In 
1925 the figures were 1,884,175 cwt. valued at Rs. 17,899,640 
from British India and 6,351,534 cwt. valued at Rs. 75,124,917 
from Burma. 


Other Grains.—There was a small increase in the quantity 
of other grains imported, but the figure was still below the 
average. 


The following table shows the quantities of rice and other 
grains imported during the period 1916-1925 :— 


Year. Rice. Other Grains. Year. Rice, Other Grains. 
Cwr. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
1916 -- 8,073,964 .. 1,117,413 1921 -- 5,859,957 .. 1,324,895 
1917 +. 17,754,121 .. 1,102,566 1922* .. 7,209,157 .. 956,560 
1918 «. 6,472,162 .. 815,161 1923* ++ 17,423,833 .. 1,134,443 
1919 .. 5,342,575 .. 1,433,295 1924* =... 7,619,186 .. 965,469 
1920 .. 5,788,730 .. 1,310,996 1925* .. 8,321,381 .. 1,014,297 


* Includes imports by Government, 41 cewt. other grain in 1925. 


Sugar.—The quantity of refined sugar imported increased 
from 635,448 cwt. in 1924 to 794,267 cwt. in 1925, an increase of 
25 per cent. Unrefined sugar and jaggery fell from 55,846 cwt. 
to 41,827 cwt. The bulk of the refined sugar came, as usual, 
from Java, the imports from that country being 678,066 cwt. 
or nearly seven-eighths of the whole as against five-eighths in 
1924. It is interesting to note that the small imports of sugar 
which were received in 1924 from Belgium (9,351 cwt.), Germany 
(2,000 ewt.), Austria (2,808 cwt.), Holland (486 cwt.), and 
Switzerland (472 cwt.) ceased altogether in 1925. 


Manufactured Tobacco, Cigars, and Cuigarettes.—Cigarettes 
and manufactured tobacco were imported almost exclusively 
from the United Kingdom, as usual; cigars mainly from the 
Philippines, Holland, British India, and Hong Kong; whilst 
beedies were imported exclusively from British India. The 
Import of cigarettes amounted to 415,082 lb., very slightly 
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less than the figure for 1924. Manufactured tobacco decreased 
from 21,179 lb. to 18,464 lb., cigars decreased from 7,272 Ib. 
to 7,075 lb., whilst beedies increased from 37,530 Ib. to 
43,726 lb. 

The quantities of each cleared for home consumption during 
the last seven years are as follows :— 


Manufactured 


Year. Cigars. Cigarettes. Tobacco. Total. 
Ib. Tb. Ib. Tb. 

1913... 22,051 .. 318,955... 48,258 .. 389,264 
1920... 12,198 .. 371,575... 29,034 .. 412,807 
1921. 8,092 .. 319,005... 23,330 .. 350,427 
1922... 8,883 .. 330,071... 21,429 .. 360,383 
1923... 7,387... 327,482... 21,354 .. 356,223 
1924... 7,272... 403,370... 20,379 .. 431,021 
1925... 71,075 .. 447,998... 19,364 .. 474,437 


Spirits—There was again a very considerable increase in 
the quantity of spirits imported. The import of gin increased 
by 21 per cent., brandy by 27 per cent., and whisky by 15 per 
cent. The quantities cleared for home consumption during the 
last three years is shown in the following table in proof gallons :— 








Proof Gallons. 
te. —* acces.” 
1923. 1924. 1925. 
Brandy oe 33,893 .. 44,089 .. 59,815 
Gin .. zo 67,252... 83,487 .. 104,537 
Whisky, oo 57,902 .. 55,887 .. 60,206 
159,047 183,463 224,558 





The brandy came almost entirely from France, the gin from 
Holland (86 per cent.) and the United Kingdom (14 per cent.), 
and the whisky from the United Kingdom. 


Cotton, Manufactured and Raw.—Raw Cotton came almost 
entirely from British India. There was an increase in the quan- 
tity imported from 17,750 cwt. to 21,456 cwt. (21 per cent.), 
but the value decreased from Rs. 1,659,873 to Rs. 1,432,300 
(13°7 per cent.). 

Cotton Waste showed a slight fall in quantity (5 per cent.) 
and value (9 per cent.). Rather more than half came from 
British India. The remainder almost entirely from the United 
Kingdom. 

Bleached Yarn and Twist came almost exclusively from 
British India. The quantity imported increased from 23,483 lb. 
valued at Rs. 36,818 in 1924 to 52,114 lb. valued at Rs. 50,056 
in 1925. 
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Dyed Yarn and Twist came mostly from British India. The 
quantity from United Kingdom fell very considerably, only 
400 Ib. valued at Rs. 683 being imported from the United 
Kingdom out of a total of 79,216 Ib. valued at Rs. 85,533. 


Gray Yarn and Twist showed an increase in quantity from 
3,095 Ib. to 4,770 lb. and in value from Rs. 4,189 to Rs. 5,807. 
The United Kingdom, which dropped out in 1924, again 


appeared as a supplier with an import of 1,200 Ib. valued at 
Rs. 1,924. 


Piece Goods.—The greater part of the cotton imports into 
Ceylon is in the form of piece goods. There was a very large 
increase generally in practically every class of piece goods 
except muslins. The total increase was about 11,600,000 yards, 
or over 25 per cent. The biggest increase was in the bleached 
goods market, where the quantity imported rose from 10,057,789 
yards valued at Rs. 5,619,711 in 1924 to 17,001,289 yards 
valued at Rs. 8,303,702 in 1925. There was also a large increase 
in printed piece goods, the imports rising from 5,545,385 yards 
valued at Rs. 2,998,185 in 1924 to 8,027,567 yards valued at 
Rs. 3,779,681 in 1925. Muslin fell from 36,637 yards valued 
at Rs. 16,744 in 1924 to 20,388 yards valued at Rs. 10,204 


in 1925. In all 54,468,017 yards of piece goods were imported 
in 1925. 


As regards countries of production, this large increase of 
imports was due mostly to greater imports from the United 
Kingdom. There was very little change as regards the position 
of British India. The imports from Holland of bleached and 
dyed piece goods show large increases, but generally speaking 
tather smaller quantities of cotton goods were imported from 
continental countries than in the previous year. The most 
striking increase was that of bleached piece goods from 
the United Kingdom. In 1924 8,790,720 yards valued at 
Rs. 4,601,538 were imported from the United Kingdom. 
In 1925 these figures increased to 15,551,629 yards valued 
at Rs. 7,460,059. 


The increase in the imports from the United Kingdom is 
attributed to the general prosperity and increased purchasing 
power of the country, which created a larger demand, and to 
the entering into the trade during the year of a number of 
firms dealing for the first time in the cotton goods import 
business. The stationary position of the import trade with 
India may be due to some extent to the increased output of 
goods similar to those usually imported from India by the 
Ceylon Spinning and Weaving Mills. 
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The following tables show the quantities of each kind of 
piece goods imported and the chief countries of supply :— 


Chief Supplier's 


Nature of Goods. Year. Quantity. Value. Country. Percentage of 
Yards. Rs. Total Value. 
Bleached Piece 1924 .. 10,057,789 .. 5,619,711 ..United Kingdom 82 
Goods Switzerland .. 9 
1925 .. 17,001,289 .. 8,303,702 ..United Kingdom 90 
Holland Ae 6 
Dyed Piece 1924 .. 22.494,961 .. 12,285,511 ..British India .. 48 
Goods United Kingdom 22 
Holland arn 18 
3 Japan ee 7 
1925 .. 23,568,522 .. 12,277,703 ..British India .. 48 
United Kingdom 24 
Holland se 21 
Japan oe 6 
Gray Piece 1924 .. 3,923,765 .. 1,684,472 ..United Kingdom 63 
Goods United States of 
America an 14 
Japan (about) .. 14 


Bnitish India .. 9 
1925 .. 4,782,948 .. 1,907,080 ..United Kingdom 75 
United States of 


America ae Il 

British India .. 1 

Japan (about) .. 7 

Printed Piece 1924 .. 6,545,385 .. 2,998,185 ..United Kingdom 97 
Cioods Japan Exe 2 
1925 .. 8,027,567 .. 3,779,681 ..United Kingdom 86 

Japan es 13 

Muslin .. 1924... 36,637 .. 16,744 ..United Kingdom 99 
1925 .. 20,388 .. 10,204 ..United Kingdom 97 

Other Piece 1924 .. 756,377 .. 579,762 ..United Kingdom 34 
Goods British India .. 24 
1925 .. 1,067,303 .. 664,103 ..United Kingdom 43 

British India .. 25 


Lace and Nets and Embroidery.—Lace and nets came chiefly 
from the United Kingdom, and embroidery from Switzerland. 
Their total value fell from Rs. 519,101 in 1924 to Rs. 409,839 
in 1925. 


Thread.—A small decrease in quantity and value. The 
United Kingdom again supplied five-sixths of the total imported. 


Articles manufactured of Cotton not elsewhere specified.— 
There was an increase in the value under this head from 
Rs. 468,211 in 1924 to Rs. 543,719 in 1925. The United 
Kingdom supplied the bulk of the imports valued at Rs. 335,351, 
as against Rs. 295,850 in 1924. The value of imports from 
Japan was nearly double that of last year, while British India 
showed a smalldecrease. Thelatter country, however, continues 
to occupy the second place. 
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The following table shows the total value of imports from 
the United Kingdom, from the remainder of the British Empire, 
and from Foreign Countries :— 





1924. 1925. 

Rs, Re. 
United Kingdom ++ 12,834,246 ++ 16,682,732 
British Empire oe 8,424,196 os 8,161,806 
Foreign Countries oe 5,763,154 oe 5,583,245 
27,021,596 30,427,783 





Coal.—The quantity of coal imported during the year was 
672,154 tons valued at Rs. 17,617,176, as against 675,136 tons 
valued at Rs. 19,052,471 in 1924. The quantity, therefore, 
is only very slightly less than in the previous year, but a fall 
in price has resulted in the total value of the imports being 
less by Rs. 1,435,295. The largest supplier was Natal, as in 
the previous year, but British India displaced the United 
Kingdom from the second place. The imports from the United 
Kingdom decreased from 182,037 tons in 1924 to 141,337 tons 
in 1925, whilst those from British India increased from 167,890 
tons to 204,680 tons. The imports from Natal increased 
from 231,684 tons to 274,082 tons. 


Liquid Fuel.—There was a slight decrease in the quantity 
imported, as shown in the following table. Two-fifths of the 
total quantity imported came from Persia, and the remainder 
from Dutch Borneo. 34,741,750 gallons were supplied to ships 
for bunkers, as against 34,404,750 gallons in 1924 :— 


Total Imports. 
Year. Gallons. Value. 
1924 os oe 42,332,008 eat 11,574,023 
1925 ae 39,637,400 oe 10,321,286 


Kerosine Oil.—There was a large increase in the import of 
kerosine oil, both in bulk and in cases. Imports of bulk oil 
increased by 50 per cent., and case oil by nearly 30 per cent. 
Russia supplied 63 per cent. of the bulk oil, the United States 
of America 22 per cent., and Sumatra 15 per cent. Two-thirds 
of the case oil came from the United States of America, and 
the remainder practically all from Sumatra 


The imports were as follows :— 


Year. Bulk Oil. Case Oil. 
Gallons, Gallons. 
1924 ue ee 4,497,598 ae 200,503 


1925 we o 6,721,001 oe 260,054 
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Petrol.—The quantity imported still continues to increase, 
and the consumption now is very nearly one gallon per head 
of population per year. 63,871 gallons came from the United 
States of America this year, and the remainder from Sumatra. 
Dutch Borneo, which supplied 47 per cent. of the total in 1924, 
did not supply any petrol in 1925. 


The imports for the last six years have been— 


Year. Gallons. Year. Gallons. 
1920 a 988,427 1923* ae 1,959,474 
1921 ag 1,381,671 1924* He 3,749,236 
1922* ae 1,389,363 1925* aa 4,085,370 


* Includes imports by Government. 


Manures.—The flourishing condition of the major agricultural 
industries of the Island is reflected in the great increase (25 
per cent.) in the quantities of manure imported. The chief 
kinds imported and the countries from which they were mainly 
derived were— 


Cwt. 
Groundnut poonac an 541,858 .. (British India) 
Bone meal .. +) 320,930 .. do. 
Fish guano .. ae 185,965 .. do. 
Sulphate of ammonia ae 133,521 .. (United Kingdom) 
Muriate of potash de 120,394 .. (Germany) 


The most valuable manures were nitrate of soda from 
Chile and Belgium and refuse of saltpetre from British India :— 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
Cwt. Rs. 

1924 fe ms 1,672,017 Fa 9,823,580 

1925 oes ahs 2,088,526 ++ 12,744,286 


Horses.—197 horses were imported, as against 111 in 1924 
and 161 in 1923. 78 came from the United Kingdom, 4 from 
Australia, 74 from British India, and 41 from British South 
Africa. : 


Motor Cars and Lorries.—The number of cars imported during 
the year increased by 40 per cent. and the import of lorries 
by 37 per cent. The United Kingdom for the first time headed 
the list with 530 cars, as against 261 in 1924. 486 Canadian 
cars were imported, as against 358 in 1924, whilst the numbe? 
from the United States of Amcrica decreased from 423 in 1924 
to 395 in 1925. 104 cars were imported from Italy, and the 
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same number from France, as against 30 and 99 respectively 
in 1924. The average value of the cars from the various 
countries is as follows :— 


Rs. 
United Kingdom 2,954 
Canada ve oe Ae 1,632 
United States of America ¥e ie 2,862 
Italy .. a 2 A 3,310 
France .. 2,252 


A striking feature of the imports this year was the great 
increase in the number of lorries from the United States of 
America, the total being 607 as against 299 in 1924. 279 lorries 
were imported from Canada as against 421 in 1924, and 158 
from the United Kingdom as against 66 in 1924. 


Year. No. Value. 
Motor Care— 4 

1924 a ac 1,175 be 3,157,734 

1925 at By 1,654 ae 4,236,827 
Lorries— 

1924 a Bi 800 ie 2,168,158 

1925 ae aS 1,096 as 3,176,435 
Chassis for Cars— 

1924 9 72,199 

1925 8 14,780 


Cement.—Imports increased by 235,279 cwt., or nearly 33 
per cent. The imports from the United Kingdom totalled 
two-thirds of the whole, and showed an increase of some 43 per 
cent. above that for 1924. Germany took second place with 
26 per cent. of the total and an increase of 20 per cent. over the 
figure for 1924. 

The Government imports, which came entirely from the 
United Kingdom, increased from 150,123 cwt. in 1924 to 
226,529 ewt. in 1925. 


Quantity. Value. 
oer Cwt. Rs, 
1924 iS ye ae 714,814 bs 1,547,184 
1925 eG, oe 950,093 ee 1,968,786 


Metals and Metalware (Ferrous).—The import of ferrous metals 
and metalware rose by about 12 per cent. in quantity, but 
the value of the imports remained almost unchanged. The 
‘nports from the United Kingdom were slightly less in value 
than in 1924, but she was still by far the largest supplier, with 
Nearly 75 per cent. of the total. Germany and Belgium come 
hext, with about 9 per cent. each. 
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British Indian imports improved, and now hold the fourth 
place with 3} per cent. France holds the next place with a 
little over 1 per cent.—an improvement on last year. The 
United States of America supplied rather less than France— 
a falling off from last year, when she supplied 2 per cent. In 
1923 she supplied 2°6 per cent. 


Year, Quantity. Value. 
Cwt. Rs. 

1924 fe aA 839,483 .. 11,876,465 

1925 eet 932,860 -» 11,845,579 


Non-ferrous Metals and Manufactures thereof.—There was 
a slight increase both in quantity and value under this head. 
As in previous years, the bulk of the trade was shared between 
Burma and the United Kingdom. Burma came first with 
46 per cent. The United Kingdom had 37 per cent. British 
India came third with 9 per cent. The remaining 8 per cent. 
was shared between 19 countries. 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
Cwt. Rs. 

1924 . we 166,564 oe 5,774,905 

1925 ae oe 170,952 ars 6,281,736 


Aluminiumware.—The United Kingdom improved her posi- 
tion, supplying 877 cwt. valued at Rs. 112,709 as against 483 cvt. 
valued at Rs. 70,820 in 1924, British India sent 206 cwt. as 
against 225 cwt. in 1924, Germany sent 204 cwt. as against 
153 cwt. in 1924, and Switzerland sent 57 cwt. as against 
51 cwt. in 1924. 


Brass Alloys of Copper showed a slight decrease. The United 
Kingdom was a long way ahead of all other countries under 
all sub-heads except unspecified brass or copper manufactures, 
where British India led the way, with the United Kingdom 
close behind. The imports from Foreign Countries were mostly 
small, the only considerable import being of brass and copper 
rods, sheets, and strips from Germany. She, however, did not 
retain the first place under this sub-head, which she held in 
1924. In 1925 Ceylon received 1,013 cwt. from the United 
Kingdom, 989 cwt. from Germany, and 199 cwt. from other 
countries. 

Pigte, Electro and Nickel.—-In 1924 Germany supplied the 
greater quantity, though the United Kingdom led as regards 
value. In 1925 Germany fell back as regards quantity also, 
and the United Kingdom completely dominated the market. 

Pig Lead.—Burma again supplied the bulk, the quantity 
imported from Burma being 115,041 ewt. valued at Rs. 2,880,430 
out of a total import of 116,253 cwt. valued at Rs. 2,921,755. 
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Tea Lead came mostly from the United Kingdom, but there 
was a decline from 16,301 cwt. to 13,368 cwt. from Great 
Britain. British India increased from 1,358 cwt. to 1,920 cwt. 

Tin, Block and Slab, came mostly from the Straits Settlements. 

Tin Manufactures not elsewhere specified came almost 
exclusively from the United Kingdom. 

Tea and other Chests.—The number of chests imported increased 
by about 35 per cent. Japan supplied over three-fourths of 
the total imports, and the greater part of the rest came from 
the United Kingdom. Apparently fewer locally-made chests 
were used this year, most of the requirements being met by 
imported chests. 


Year, No. Value. 
1924 Bs a 2,328,477 .. 4,157,865 
1925 ae ae 3,138,944 a 4,209,147 


Precious Stones.—The duty recovered on the import of 
diamonds during 1925 was Rs. 220,675:42 on a value of 
Rs. 2,206,753°97. Of this duty Rs. 185,787-72 was refunded 
on subsequent re-exportation, the nett gain to revenue being 
thus Rs, 34,887°70. 


NoTes ON THE PRINCIPAL Exports. 


Tea.—The following table shows the quantities of tea exported 
during the last seven years in millions of pounds. 

Though the quantity exported increased in 1925, the total 
value fell from Rs. 214,965,266 in 1924 to Rs. 199,697,534 
in 1925. This was due to a fall in price, the average price 
for 1924 being Re. 1-05 a Ib. and in 1925 95 cents a lb. The 
total export of tea in 1925 constitutes the second highest export 
on record, the highest being 215,632,727 Ib. in 1915, but 
in that year the value was only Rs. 122,457,825 :— 


Year. Million Pounds. Year. Million Pounds. 
1919 “a 208 1923 oe 182 

1920 te 184 1924 oe 205 

1921] AG 161 1925 . 210 

1922 ms 172 


The United Kingdom took two-thirds of the total exports. 
After the United Kingdom, Australia and the United States 
of America are Ceylon’s two best customers, each taking about 
Th percent, The exports to New Zealand increased considerably, 
and she was Ceylon’s fourth largest customer. There was a 
slight fall in the export to Canada, which receded from the 
fourth to the fifth place. A notable feature of the year was the 
Te-entry of Russia into the market as a considerable purchaser 
of Ceylon tea. In 1924 Russia took 110,691 Ib. only. In 1925 
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the quantity increased to 1,335,092 Ib., and she became Ceylon’s 
largest foreign buyer apart from the United States of America. 

















1925, 1924, Increase. Decreax. 
Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
United Kingdom « -134,163,128 ..132,886,382 .. 1,276,746 .. - 
British Possessions. Z 
Australia -- 16,344,990 .. 15,460,636 .. _ 115,646 
British East Africa 167,946 .. 81,987 .. 85,959 .. _- 
British India 1,287,072 .. 1,575,906 .. _— 288,834 
Canada 6,571,768 .. 7,963,614 .. —_ 1,391,346 
Cape Colony 2,012,429 .. 2,958,063 .. — is 945,034 
Egypt 6,254,409 .. 4,494,973 .. 1,759,436 .. _— 
Hong Kong 209,815 .. 159,928 .. 49,887 .. = 
Malta... 116,630 .. 79,935 .. 36,695 .. _ 
Mauritius 339,379 .. 349,538 .. _— ont 10,159 
Natal .. 3,699,441 .. 3,096,665 .. 602,776 .. _— 
Newfoundland 673,962 .. 689,060 .. — es 15,098 
New Zealand 7,017,024 .. 6,884,136 .. 1,132,888 .. - 
Other British Possessions 
in Africa 524,796 .. 653,929 .. —_ 129,133 
Other British Possessions 
in Asia 5,639,741 .. 4,591,331 .. 948,410 .. -- 
Straits Settlements 1,161,491 .. 976,775 .. 184,716 .. — 
Zanzibar. . 229,512 .. 133,015 .. 96,497 .. - 
Other British Possessions. . 89,227 .. 68,341 .. 20,886 .. _ 
51,239,632 49,217,832 4,918,150 2,896,350 
Deduct Decrease .. 2,896,350 
Nett Increase .. 2,021,800 
Foreign Countries. —__——- 
Chili a0 125,510 .. 204,225 .. —_— 78,715 
China (excluding Hong 
Kong) 1,263,723 .. 136,985 .. 1,126,738 .. 
France .. 915,020 .. 927,362 .. _ : 12,342 
Germany Be 726,189 .. 695,132 .. 31,057 .. — 
Italy oe ae 258,558 .. 264,213 .. — 5,655 
Japan 170,614 .. 465,875 .. _ 295,261 
Mozambique 207,069 .. 154,087 .. 52,982 _- 
Other Foreign Countries i in 
Africa a 520,755 .. 295,774 .. 224,981 .. - 
Persia 326,065 .. 6,925 .. 319,140 .. _ 
Roumania 237,180 .. 78,433 .. 158,747 .. - 
Russia in Asia 154,608 .. 20,492 .. 134,116 .. - 
Russia in Europe 1,335,092 .. 110,691 .. 1,224,401 - 
South America (excluding 
Chili) . 1,100,971 .. 1,399,780 .. _ 298,809 
Turkey in Asia 286,466 .. 770,216 .. _ .. 483,750 
Turkey in Europe 229,007 .. 162,622 .. 66,385 .. on 
United States of America.. 15,836,819 .. 16,309,413 .. -- 472,504 
Other Foreign Countries . . 604,233 .. 756,467 .. — 152,234 
24,297,879 22,758,692 .. 3,338,547 .. 1,799,36! 
PAN a tue Pile ae Se 
Deduct Decrease 1,799,360 
Nett Increase .. 1,539,187 
Ships’ stores an 90,745 .. 67,401 .. 23,344 
Total ..209,791,384 204,930,307 4,861,077 
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Rubber.—Rubber remained under control throughout the 
year, and the export consequently depended on the quantity 
released. At the beginning of the year the authorized export 
was 50 per cent. of the standard production. This was succes- 
sively increased to 55 per cent. in February, 65 per cent. in 
May, 75 per cent. in October, and to 85 per cent. in November. 
The total export of rubber increased by nearly 23 per cent. 
over the figure for 1924 to 102,185,442 Ib., whilst the value 
of the exports increased by about 167 per cent. The year 
has, therefore, been a remarkable one for the industry, which 
at its conclusion was in a very prosperous condition. The 
principal buyers were the United States of America, which 
took about two-thirds of the whole, and the United Kingdom, 
which took about one-quarter. Germany took the third place 
with 34 per cent. of the total. Australia shows a noticeable 
increase from 343,395 lb. in 1924 to 2,022,183 lb. in 1925, and 
she now occupies the fourth place. 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
: Ib. 


Res. 
1924 a oe 82,960,851 a 63,749,711 
1925 ae sf 102,185,442 ae 169,992,247 


Rubber latex, which is exported almost exclusively to the 
United Kingdom, shows a great falling off. 26,545 gallons 
were exported in 1924, but only 6,748 gallons were exported 
in 1925. 

Coconut Products.—The exports of the three principa] coconut 
products during the past six years have been— 


Desiccated 


Year. Coconut. Copra, Coconut Oil. 
Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
1920 si 518,735 .. 1,357,870... 507,527 
1921 as 870,515 .. 1,367,431 .. 484,724 
1922 os 768,215 .. 1,686,589 .. 554,626 
1923 ie 818,793 .. 1,015,465 .. 480,543 
1924 3 871,341 .. 1,769,189 .. 552,633 
1925 794,161 2,273,717... 616,917 


The values entered for these three products in 1924 and 1925 


were as follows :— 
Desiccated 


Year. Coconut. Copra. Coconut Oil. 
. Cwt. Cwt. 

1924 .. 21,963,695 .. 31,008,191 .. 15,826,782 

1925 .. 18,777,509 .. 38,267,912 .. 16,812,750 


The total value of the exports of these three products, therefore, 
amounted to Rs. 73,858,171 in 1925 as against Rs. 68,798,668 
in 1924, an increase of over 7 per cent. 

The industry, as a whole, enjoyed a fair measure of prosperity, 
but the millers of desiccated nut and oil suffered from the 
preference given to copra. 

5 27-27 
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Desiccated Coconuts.—The fall in quantity exported was due 
to decreased buying in the three chief purchasing countries: the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America, and Germany. 
The figures for these countries are: 1925, United Kingdom 
275,594 cwt., United States of America 207,335 cwt., Germany 
118,440 cwt.; 1924, United Kingdom 282,156 cwt., United 
States of America 251,759 cwt., Germany 140,864 cwt. The 
average price was 21 cents per lb. in 1925 and 23 cents per |b. 
in 1924. This industry has been carried on with considerable 
difficulty during the year. The market in the United States 
of America is being captured by the Philippine Islands, with 
whom Ceylon finds it difficult to compete. This, coupled 
with over-production consequent on the reaction after the 
post-war boom and other causes, resulted in a fall in prices 
until the commodity barely realized the cost of production. 
Application was made to Government with a view to devising 
some measure of relief, and the matter has been referred to the 
Taxation Commission now sitting. 


Copra.—italy took the place of Denmark as the largest 
buyer with 598,852 cwt., Denmark took 457,061 cwt., Germany 
418,075 cwt., Norway 328,987 cwt., Holland 202,316 cwt. 
No other country took more than 90,000 cwt. The United 
Kingdom only took 37,699 cwt., as against 69,719 in 1924. 

The average price was Rs. 16°83 per cwt., as against Rs. 17-53 
in 1924. 

The large increase in the exports of copra has reacted on the 
exports of desiccated nut and fresh nuts. 


Coconut Oil.—The United Kingdom remained the largest 
purchaser of coconut oil, taking 137,618 cwt., an increase of 
43,006 cwt. over the figure for 1924. Denmark took second 
place with 105,048 cwt., British India was third with 90,019 cwt.. 
a large increase over the amount taken in 1924, Egypt took 
66,432 cwt., Italy 57,794 cwt., Norway 41,603 cwt., and Sweden 
30,823 cwt. 


The average price was Rs. 27°25 per cwt. in 1925 and 
Rs. 28°64 per cwt. in 1924. 


Other Coconut Products. 


Fresh Coconuts.—There has been a considerable fall in the 
number and value of fresh coconuts exported. Ceylon’s 
chief customer was again the United Kingdom, which took 
slightly more than 9} million nuts, as against rather less than 
12} millions last year. Egypt took the second place, which was 
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held by Germany last year with nearly 73? million nuts, an 
increase from 4} millions last year. Germany dropped from 
7} million to 3} millions. 


Quantity. Value. 
ear No. Rs. 
1924 os o. 29,121,04) .. 2,499,088 
1925 ve +» 23,288,786 .. 1,940,622 


Coir Rope.—The only country taking any considerable 
quantity of coir rope was the Straits Settlements. In 1925 
this country received 19,738 cwt. valued at Rs. 274,738 out 
of a total export of 20,123 cwt. valued at Rs. 280,145. The 
total exports for 1924 were 19,502 cwt. valued at Rs. 272,983. 


Coconut Poonac.—The greater part of the export of coconut 
poonac goes to Belgium and Germany. Belgium dropped from 
132,816 cwt. in 1924 to 93,013 cwt. in 1925, whilst Germany 
increased from 22,610 cwt. in 1924 to 71,988 in 1925. 


Quantity. Value. 
a Cwt. Rs. 
1924 See ike 156,251 .. 942,685 
1925 es a 168,839 .. 1,135,084 


Coir Fibre Bristles—The chief purchasers of this commodity 
were, as in 1924, Japan with 4] per cent. of the total export, 
Belgium 19 per cent., France 15 per cent., Germany 9 per cent., . 
United Kingdom 8 per cent. 


Quantity. Value. 


Near Cwt. Rs. 
1924 oe oe 168,247... 2,024,939 
1925 os oe 160,104... 1,227,726 


Coir Mattress Fibre-—Of the total quantity of 300,141 cwt. 
exported, United Kingdom took 28 per cent., Australia 12° 
per cent., Germany 12 per cent., Natal 10 per cent., Belgium 
9 per cent. 


Quantity. Value. 
heads Cw. Rs. 
1924 an as 312,245 6, 922,671 
1925 on . 300,141. 712,521 


Coir Yarn.—Nearly half of the total export went to the United 
Kingdom and nearly quarter to Germany. 


Quantity. Value. 
Tose: Cwt. Rs. 
1924 oe a 117,199. 2,140,753 
1925 oe os 131,387 .. 2,142,128 


Cacao.—The two chief purchasers of this product are the 
United Kingdom and the Philippine Islands, with the United 
States of America as third, but far below. The Philippine 
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Islands superseded the United Kingdom for the first place 
this year, taking 36} per cent. of the total export. The United 
Kingdom took 34 per cent. and the United States of America 
10} per cent. 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
Ib. Rs, 

1924 o o- 7,767,320... 2,464,103 

1925 oe oe 7,704,253... 2,318,579 


Cinnamon.—There was a decrease of 11 per cent. in the 
quantity exported, but better prices were realized, and the 
total value of the export exceeded that of the previous year 
by nearly 9 per cent. The United States of America was 
the best customer, as in 1924, with 10,136 cwt., a decrease of 
2,196 cwt. from the previous year. Spanish purchases increased 
from 5,964 cwt. to 8,302 cwt., and she took Germany’s place 
as the second largest customer. Germany took 4,864 cwt. 
as against 8,824 cwt. in 1924, and the United Kingdom took 
4,396 cwt. as against 6,966 cwt. in 1924. 


Year. Quantity. Value, 
Cwt. Rs. 

1924 - o. 47,484 .. 2,905,175 

1925 on oe. 42,360 .. 3,167,982 


Citronella Oil.—There was a decrease of a little over 1 per 
cent. in quantity exported and of 23 per cent. in value, showing 
a considerable fall in price. The United States of America 
remained the best customer, with 44 per cent. of the total export. 
The United Kingdom, Germany, and Australia were the next 
best customers, taking 23 per cent., 8 per cent., and 6} per cent. 
respectively. 


Year. . Quantity. Value. 

Ib. 
1924 - on 1,433,381 .. 2,941,291 
1925 o on 1,415,639 .. 2,259,465 


Arecanuts.—The export of arecanuts increased by about 
18 per cent. in quantity and 23 per cent. in value over the figures 
for 1924. As usual, the bulk of the export was to British India, 
which took 143,537 cwt. valued at Rs. 3,768,731, as against 
an export of 120,411 cwt. valued at Rs. 3,014,784 in 1924. 
The only other considerable export was to the Maldive Islands, 
which took 5,112 cwt. valued at Rs. 121,705. 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
Cwt. Re. 
1924 a ay 130,904 .. 3,294,961 


1925 oa re 154,201 .. 4,046,244 
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Sisal Hemp.—Almost all the sisal hemp exported went to 
the United Kingdom, as in previous years. : 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
Cwt. . 
1924 o o 1,037... 37,330 


1925 ee oe 3,422 .. 87,181 
Plumbago.—There has been a large increase in the demand 
for Ceylon plumbago, and exports this year were nearly 60 
per cent. in excess of those in 1924, whilst the total value of 
the export has increased by 124 per cent. The average value 
per ton as declared by shippers has increased from Rs. 138 
in 1924 to Rs. 193 aton. The rise in the quantity of plumbago 
exported was due to increased demands from the three chief 

importing countries, as indicated in the following table :— 





1924. 1925. 
°c = _ - piacere 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Cwt. Rs. Cwt. Rs. 

All countries ane 193,017 .. 1,329,125 .. 308,523 .. 2,983,389 
United States of 

America “4 67,685 .. 412,222 .. 117,364 .. 1,073,980 
Germany we 49,256 .. 444,401 .. 86,796 .. 937,598 
United Kingdom ae 28,248 .. 142,981 .. 51,064 .. 475,870 


The depression in this important industry has been made 
the subject of special investigations, the results of which were 
published in Sessional Papers V. and XII. of 1925. To give 
assistance to the industry, the export duty of 3 per cent. ad 
valorem and the import duties on certain explosives used 
largely in plumbago mining were removed as from October 3, 
1925, on the understanding that the duties might be restored 
at some future date if the prosperity of the industry justified 
such action. 

SHIPPING. 

4,112 vessels entered the various ports of the Island, as against 
3,858 in 1924. The tonnages were 11,517,519 and 10,649,557 
respectively. The following table shows the classificaticn 
under the four general heads :— 











1924, 1925. 
—~ SN 
Number. Tons. Number. Tons. 
Merchant vessels (with cargo and 
in ballast) .. +. 2,599 .. 9,196,469 .. 2,677 .. 9,671,318 
Merchant vessels (called to coal 
R and oil) oe o. 365 .. 1,195,543... 460 .. 1,549,560 
Native sailing vessels oe 836... 81,131 .. 918* .. 78,623 
Warships and transportst aie 58. 176,414 .. 67. 218,018 
3,858 10,649,557 4,112 11,517,519 





* Includes 174 vessels with a tonnage of 4,513 tons that entered Pukulam, a temporary 
port opened during the pearl fishery. 
t Warships’ displacement tonnage. 
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The following table shows the comparative distribution 
of merchant vessels, including those which called only for the 


purpose of taking bunkers :— 
Merchant Vessels, including those whic’ called to Coal. 




















1924, 1925. 
Nationality. eo ee oN lau 
Number. Tons. Number. Tons. 
British ++ 2,051 6,678,281 2,142 7,101,023 © 
British Colonial 836 81,131 .. 918 .. 78,623 
Total British” ee, “NEST ees 
Vessels ++ 2,887 6,759,412 3,060 7,179,646 
Amorican 40 205,407 40 253,432 
Danish 21 58,651 22 57,288 
Dutch 204 872,278 217 948,402 
Finnish — 
French 134 631,935 146 716,836 
German 143 565,888 165 _ 664,221 
Greek 1 2,946 8 22,440 
Italian 90. 336,154 109 398,168 
Japanese 175. 804,112 186 835,278 
Jugo-Slavian _ . _— 3 7,033 
Norwegian 69. 124,369 63 112,465 
Panamanian b Aes 7,990 —_— —_— 
Russian te 2) Nee 7,113 1 2,604 
Spanish 16. 38,021 14... 33,099 
Swedish : IT 58,867 21 a 68,539 
Total — Foreign’ 2 
Vessels 913 3,713,731 995 4,119,855 


Excluding warships, transports, and merchant vessels which 
called only for bunkers, the distribution according to flags is 


as follows :— 





Merchant Vessels, excluding those which called only to Coal or Oil. 
1924, 


Nationality. 
Number. 
British «. 1,768 
British Colonial .. 836 
Total British 

Vessels ~. 2,604 
American 38 
Danish 19 
Dutch 181 
French 133 
Greek he 
German 129 
Ttalian 76 
Japanese 170 
Norwegian 5) 
Panamanian 1 
Russian 1 
Spanish é 16 
Swedish ef 16 

Total Foreign 
Vessels +. 831 




















1925. 
“~ 
Tons. Number. Tons. 

5,732,009 .. 1,805 .. 5,956,258 
81,131 918 78,623 
5,813,140 2,723 6,034,881. 
197,543... 39° Cw 248,671 
53,721. 20... 51,672 
785,155... 187... 846,306 
631,527 131. 658,163 
_ 2h ke 6,175 
514,071 144. 583,300 
288,394 87. 332,039 
789,885 180 .. 815,866 
98,854 49. 79,167 

7,990 _ oe _ 

2,953 o _ 
38,021 14 33,009 
56,346 19 60,602 
3,464,460 872 3,715,060 
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Cotomso Or INSTALLATION SCHEME. 


The percentage of oil-burning vessels calling at Colombo has 
shown an appreciable increase. A total of 388 steamers burning 
oil called during the year, as against 43 steamers burning oil or 
coal. In 1924 382 oil-burning steamers called at the port, as 
compared with 92 steamers burning oil or coal. 


Part of the pipes and fittings for the duplication of the 
10-inch pipe line from the harbour to the Kolonnawa Oil Depot 
arrived in the Colony in December ; on receipt of the remainder 
of the material, expected to arrive in a short time, the work 
of the duplication will be commenced. 


The two new steam-driven pumps ordered to replace the 
present fuel oil and kerosine and petrol pumps at the Boosting 
Station at the Graving Dock have not yet arrived, but it is 
understood that they will be delivered in the Colony in a short 
time. Pipe trenches for the supply of steam to these pumps 
from the Dock boilers have been partially constructed. 


The three new oil-fired boilers for the Graving Dock were 
shipped in England at the end of December and arrived here on 
January 25, 1926. The work in connection with these boilers 
has now been taken in hand. 


As the method of supplying electricity to the Kolonnawa Oil 
Depét was unsatisfactory, the whole of the electric system 
at Kolonnawa was connected to the city mains at a cost of 
Rs. 10,860. The system is working satisfactorily. 


A scheme to extend the electric lighting service to the un- 
lighted coaling area, from the Admiralty Coal Sheds to the 
Block Jetty, is under the consideration of Government. It is 
expected that the scheme will be put through shortly. The 
work connected with the electric lighting of the coaling grounds 
between the Barge Repairing Basin and the Graving;Dock has 
been completed. 


During the year the following reductions in the Port Oil 
Charges were made :— 


(a) The charge of Rs. 12 per 1,000 gallons on all petroleum 
imported or transhipped was reduced to Rs. 9 per 
1,000 gallons. The new charge took effect from 
October 1, 1925. 

(b) The working and maintenance charge of Rs. 2°60 per 
1,000 gallons was reduced to Rs. 2°20 per 1,000 


gallons. The reduced charge took effect from January 
1, 1926. 
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The following amended charge was also introduced with effect 
from January 1, 1926 :— 


“Vessels discharging or bunkering petroleum in bulk at 
the Oil Jetties, and at the same time unloading or 
loading any other cargo on, to, or from the Jetties 
will be liable to an additional charge at the rate 
of 5 cents per package unloaded or loaded.” 


During the year 1925 43 vessels discharged the following 
quantities of oil :— 


Tons. 
Liquid fuel sis we se 175,415 
Kerosine oil oi as 5 18,256 
Petrol .. Be 36 ae 16,077 


Two hundred and forty-one vessels were bunkered with a 
total quantity of 138,443 tons of oil. 

Out of the 643 acres of low water area of the harbour, 110 
acres have been dredged to 36 feet and over, 152 acres to between 
36 feet and 33 feet, 138 acres to between 33 feet and 30 feet. 
and the remaining area of 243 acres has a depth of less than 
30 fect. 

There are three berths available at all seasons of the year 
for vessels drawing up to 33 feet, and it is hoped to increase 
this number to five shortly. 

Deepening is at present being effected to 36 feet below low 
water ordinary spring tide for vessels drawing up to 33 feet 
of water. 

The nett tonnage of vessels that entered the port of Colombo 
in 1925 amounted to 10,858,324 ; in addition, 57 warships and 
transports with a gross tonnage of 218,018 and 48 coasting 
vessels with a nett tonnage of 55,270 entered the port during 
the year. 

The number of merchant ships of all nationalities visiting 
the port in 1913, 1923, 1924, and 1925, and their tonnage were 
as follows :— 


Year. Number of Vessels. Tonnage. 


1913 oe 2,979 oe 9,475,893 
1923 sie ae 2,563 a 9,006,640 
1924 aie ae 2,773 -- 10,013,951 
1925 Se ics 2,953 a6 10,858,324 


The canal and the locks were maintained in good order during 
the year. The work of fixing fenders to the quay walls was 
completed. A new pair of inner lock gates was fitted during 
the year. 

The lakeside warehouse was being used during the year by 
the Chief Engineer of Telegraphs for storing telegraph materials, 
as also a portion of the open ground adjacent to the warehouse. 
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The space under the two culverts connecting the Lakeside Store 
with the Lake Basin was used for a short period by the Colonial 
Storekeeper for stacking barrels of asphaltum. 

The Director of Public Works anticipates that the San 
Sebastian Canal will be available for barges by about the end 
of September, 1926. 

The traffic through the Lake to Harbour Canal has been 
increasing. The total number of lighters, launches, &c., passing 
through the canal during the year was 4,820, as against 4,662 
in 1924. 

The goods traffic for 1925 amounted to 3,947 tons of import 
cargo and 40,929 tons of export cargo, as against 3,020 tons 
of import cargo and 35,119 tons of export cargo in 1924. 

The temporary Customs Offices which are to be used by the 
Customs Officers till the completion of the Customs House were 
taken over from the Public Works Department by the Harbour 
Engineer in October, 1925. ; 

The work on the new Customs House at the Passenger Jetty 
was in progress throughout the year. The work is being 
carried out by the Public Works Department. 

In connection with the Government Housing Scheme, it has 
been decided to put,up four senior clerks’ quarters and two 
junior clerks’ quarters at the ‘‘ Hill House”’ site at Mutwal at 
an estimated cost of Rs. 97,000. The building of these quarters 
will be proceeded with shortly. The erection of nine blocks 
of quarters for workmen, with three blocks of latrines at Bloe- 
mendahl road, Bloemendahl, is about to be commenced. 

Two stretchers and a sling crate for use on board ships in 
the harbour have been provided at the Passenger Jetty. An 
ambulance for dealing with cases in the harbour is being 
constructed and will shortly be available for use. 

A new Foreshore Police Station was opened at Kochchikade 
on December 1, 1925. All Police duties on the foreshore will 
now be dealt with from this station. 


Graving Dock and Patent Slip.—Thirty-three vessels were 
docked during the year, and 57 vessels were taken on the 
Patent Slip ; 26 vessels were fumigated. 

The receipts from the Graving Dock and Patent Slip brought 
to account during the year 1925 were Rs. 116,370°26 and 
Rs. 7,753°50 respectively. The former shows a decrease of 
Rs. 14,411-°83 below the previous year’s figure (Rs. 130,782 -09), 
but this was due to four of the ships docked in 1924 occupying 
the dock for long periods and paying more revenue. The 
Patent Slip was used in 1925 for longer periods by some vessels 
than in the previous year, and this accounts for the increase 
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of Rs. 2,399-28 in the receipts, as compared with Rs. 5,354:22 
received in the previous year. Rs. 2,746°25 was received in 
respect of fumigation, as against Rs. 2,495 in 1924. : 


Finance.—The total expenditure of the Colombo Port Com- . 
mission for the Financial Year 1924-25, including Rs. 54,762°84 
chargeable to Loan Account in respect of the Oil Installations 
Scheme, Dredging Colombo Harbour, and Government House 
Scheme, was Rs. 2,674,289°34. Of this amount Rs. 26,472°40 
was expended by the Public Works Department on work for 
this Department, and a sum of Rs. 118,821°53 was expended . 
by the Colombo Port Commission on account of other Depart- . 
ments. The nett expenditure on Colombo Port Commission 
Services, inclusive of loan expenditure, was Rs. 2,555,467 :81. 
The revenue during the same period was Rs. 5,400,575°15, . 
inclusive of Rs. 857,217°68 from the Oil Charges levied at the . 
’ port and from the rent of the Oil Depdts. : 





IV.—Land. 


Lanp SETTLEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


ESPITE the continued progress in land development for 
the last hundred years, a large proportion of the total 
area of the Island is still unoccupied and uncultivated. 

In general the title to such unoccupied areas is in the Crown, 
but the Crown has in the past, by custom and by enactment, . 
recognized various claims of private title to land unoccupied 
or only recently occupied and developed. . 
The majority of these claims are extremely indefinite, and ; 
many are based on tradition alone, or on ancient grants the | 
meaning and scope of which is frequently in doubt. Adjudi- | 
cation on such claims is further complicated by the nature of the 
law of inheritance in Ceylon and the system of undivided shares 
in land, so that the work of dealing with these claims is a matter 
of some complexity demanding much time and infinite patience. 
This state of affairs has done much to retard the develop- 
ment of the Island, neither the Crown nor the claimants being 
in a position to give clear title or quiet possession to parties j 
desirous of developing unoccupied land until all claims have | 
been defined and adjudicated on. | 
| 





Several attempts have been made to find a method of 
speedy adjudication on such claims, and finally in 1897 the 
Waste Lands Ordinance was passed, which gave to specially 
appointed officers of the Crown powers to inquire into claims 
and agree with claimants as totheir settlement. This Ordinance 
contains provisions ensuring that all possible claims will be 
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discovered, and further, makes the final orders embodying 
the agreements arrived at instruments?conferring title on the 
claimant or the Crown, as the case may be, while it is only where 
the Special Officer and the claimant fail to agree that the claim 
is referred to the ordinary courts for adjudication. 

A few years after the passing of this Ordinance the Land 
Settlement Department was formed with a view to the systematic 
settlement of all classes of land where title is in dispute between 
the Crown and the subject. As the question of title is involved, 
accurate survey and frequent re-surveys are necessary, and the 
immediate settlement of the whole Island is therefore a task 
beyond the resources of the Colony. It has been necessary 
accordingly to concentrate the trained officers available on those 
districts where there is a demand for land, and settlement is 
therefore urgent, and in general also more complicated and 
difficult, while at the same time officers are being trained in 
areas, such as the dry zones of the north where land is of little 
value, and claims are few and comparatively simple, these areas 
being selected as far as possible where land development may 
be expected in the future. 

This system, evolved by experience, has been found to 
work well, and the Department, by insisting on its officers 
inspecting every plot of land which they settle, and in general 
doing their work on the land, has gained the confidence and 
goodwill of the people. During the year under review 270,071 
acres of all classes of land have been settled, and only four claims 
have had to be referred to the court for adjudication. 

Since 1901 settlement surveys covering an area of 5,019,073 
acres have been issued to the Department, and settlement of 
3,920,284 acres is complete, leaving a balance of 1,098,789 acres 
in hand. Of this balance area, approximately 563,000 acres 
lie in the North-Central Province, 42,000 acres in the Galle 
District, 265,000 acres in the Hambantota District, 62,000 acres 
in the Kurunegala District, 106,000 acres in the Ratnapura 
District, 21,000 acres in the Kalutara District, and 27,000 acres 
inthe Province of Uva, with smaller areas in Puttalam, Colombo, 
Trincomalee, and Matale Districts. The large areas in the 
North-Central Province and in Hambantota District include 
extents of 516,000 acres and 250,000 acres which have been 
surveyed on topographical plans and can be speedily settled. 
The real work lies mainly in the Ratnapura District and the 
North-Western Province. Nearly 145,522 acres of new block 
surveys and 92,198 acres of topographical surveys were issued 
during 1925 for settlement purposes. To deal with this increased 
output of plans a corresponding increase in the strength of the 
Settlement Departnient is required. 
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Forssts. 


Revenue.—The cash revenue of the Department, on account 
of timber, fuel, and minor produce, realized Rs. 656,192, against 
Rs. 558,103 in 1924 and Rs. 423,174 in 1923. This satisfactory 
progressive increase is derived mainly from the sale of satinwood 
for export at the Central Timber Depét, Colombo, the trans- 
actions at which amounted to Rs. 199,068°50, a figure never 
before approached, and due mainly to the careful selection of 


logs sent to Colombo. More important, as indicating the 


stability of the local timber trade, if properly catered for, were 
the transactions of the Jaffna Depét, amounting to Rs. 145,453, 
due mainly to the popularity of regular auction sales of palu 
(Mimusops hexandra), the only timber which commands a 
ready sale in the peninsula. At Trincomalee an increased 
demand for satinwood for shipment to South India improved 


the prospects of holding regular auction sales and developing © 


trade with South India. 
From inquiries made in England, it was ascertained 


that no reliance can be placed on a permanent demand for - 


satinwood, though finely flowered logs would always be likely 
to find a ready market. America is, however, almost the only 
buyer at present, and the fashion changes for ornamental 
woods as for other things. Large stocks of satinwood are held 
in London, in transit, while there is private competition in 
Ceylon. These sales may therefore not hold, and though high 
prices are at present realized for this satinwood, it is deemed 
more essential to find local markets and so to develop them as 
to ensure a steadily increasing demand. 


Exploitation—The major exploitation of the Department 
was, as usual, carried out on behalf of other Departments. 


to which the following supplies were made over :—2],198 


broad gauge and 21,594 narrow gauge sleepers and 225,869 cubic 
yards of firewood for the Railway Department, 57,234 cubic 
feet of sawn timber and 206,699 cubic feet of timber in the 
log to various Departments, which also removed small round 
timber to the number of 148,857 on licences. The value of 
these supplies amounted to Rs. 923,023:12 actual cost and 
Rs. 408,319°13 royalty, in all Rs. 1,435,148-°23, against 
Rs. 1,452,637 in the previous year. 

The depletion of the non-reserves, which were overworked 
in the early days of the sleeper supply, has brought to an end 
the prospects of any further large supplies of this material. 
Although the Department has up to date supplied close on 
1} million sleepers to the Railway Department, it is no longer 
possible, without subjecting the reserves to the same treatment 
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as the non-reserves, to supply more than one-tenth of the railway 
requirements, a quantity which makes no appreciable set-off 
against the cost of imported sleepers. In addition, the indents 
for log supplies are yearly on the increase, and the exploitation 
of reserved forests has now commenced on that account. The 
sleeper supply has therefore become a minor supply, combined 
with operations for log supplies, and must continue so to remain 
until the antiseptic treatment of timber becomes established 
in Ceylon. The non-reserves are now so depleted that supplies 
from them result in the delivery of much immature wood, 
and heavy rejections are made. 

For the purpose of assessing the annual yield from the 
Teserves under regulated management, stock mapping and 
enumeration are being pushed on as rapidly as circumstances 
permit, and exploitation on systematic lines has commenced 
in some of the reserves, regular cuttings being aimed at, by 
means of which the Department holds stocks of timber in 
readiness for delivery against requisition, instead of waiting 
for indents before making arrangements for felling contracts. 
This has proved highly advantageous to the Department and 
to indenting departments, while systematic enumeration has 
resulted in a better quality of timber being turned out. 

Reforestation. An addition of 2,082} acres was made 
to regular plantations during the year, the chief contributors 
being the Uva Division with 385 acres, mainly patana, and 
the Eastern Division (South),. which took over 453 acres of 
chena plantations from cultivators. Against this 815 acres 
were excluded, of which 608 acres were unsuccessful teak 
chena plantations in the Eastern Division (South), which 
had cost the Department nothing. The total area of regular 
plantations on December 31, 1925, was thus 11,986°50 acres. 
This area, however, includes much old scattered reforestation, 
not forming part of any definite progressive schemes, which 
are best indicated by the up-country fuel plantations, parti- 
cularly Ohiya, the mahogany planting scheme in the Southern 
Division (East), the jak areas of the Western Division and 
Sabaragamuwa, the teak chena reforestation in the Southern 
Division (East), and nedun planting in the North-Western 

ivision. In addition to the formation and maintenance 
of new areas, much work of a purely experimental nature 
has been carried out under the Development Branch, which 
has been formed for the purpose of co-ordinating the work of 
teforestation and laying the foundations of properly organized 
commercial planting schemes. Experimental work has hitherto 
been absent from the operations of the Department, and is 
considered to be of the utmost importance and urgency in 
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formulating reconstructive schemes for the future. All divisions 
participated in the work, and results to date, both positive and 
negative, are satisfactory. 

The Tea Chest Industry.—The local tea chest trade is 
greatly depressed owing to outside competition, and by the 
end of the year had practically ceased to exist. The Depart- 
ment had made every effort to assist the industry by arranging 
a lease, on exceptionally favourable terms, for the commercial 
utilization of 1,000 acres of suitable forest, which, if successful, 
it was intended to expand and extend to other large blocks, 
for the exploitation of their natural contents, with provision 
for forest improvement and regeneration. This has failed to 
materialize through default of the lessee. The question is 
being considered from two aspects, viz., from the point of 
view of employment—by the Unemployment Committee— 
and from that of growing suitable timbers within the country. 
While time is being given to test the acclimatization of coniferous 
softwoods up-country, it is intended to formulate a low-country 
scheme for indigenous softwoods, accessible, where possible, 
to river transport. Experiments are in progress to test the 
germinating powers of suitable species and the correct method 
of growing them in association with other species, clearfelling 
operations being avoided. 

Navigability of the Mahaweli-ganga.—As the result of an 
inquiry from South India for the sustained output, on a large 
scale, of firewood for a number of years, authority was obtained 
to send an officer to South India to inquire into the needs of 
various towns on the coast, in respect of timber and firewood. 
Arrangements have been made for a detailed inspection of 
forests in the Mahaweli-ganga basin for the preparation of a 
report on the question of floating supplies to Trincomalee and 
organizing trade with South India on a large scale. The full 
results will appear in the 1926 Report. 

Regeneration of the Dry Zone Hardwood Forests.—The 
artificial regeneration of the dry zone forests is the most difficult 
sylvicultural problem which the Department has to face. 
Good progress is being made with the stock mapping and 
enumeration of reserves and proposed reserves, which it 
should be possible to continue at the rate of 100 square miles 
per annum, but whereas these forests, or the better stocked 
portions of them, may under treatment yield adequate supplies 
of hardwoods for two felling rotations, the lower age classes 
are, in most cases, hardly represented at all, and the rebuilding 
of selected portions of these forests with concentrated stands 
for future exploitation presents unique difficulties which vill 
not be solved without’ patient and prolonged’ experiment. 
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The methods so far tried have proved far too costly, except 
in ceses where inferior species can be removed for fuel, and 
natural regeneration can be obtained. Such cases are, however, 
rare. In the majority of cases re-stocking can only be effected 
by artificial means, while the dangers of drought, cattle grazing, 
weeds, and wild animals cannot be over-estimated, and thinnings 
will for the most part be unremunerative. 


The Forest Committee.—The Forest Committee held 
four sittings during the year. The Acting Conservator of 
forests forwarded a report which dealt with outstanding 
Forestry questions for the information of the Committee in 
their final deliberations on the 1921 report of the Forest Adviser. 
This memorandum deals with the economic objects for which 
state and communal reserves are to be formed and managed, 
the future sylvicultural treatment as affecting the reselection 
of the reserves, with the classes and quantities of timber 
eventually to be produced, aiming at an ultimate total output 
of 20,000,000 cubic feet of commercial timbers ; the reselection 
of the reserves, the administration of other Crown forests, the 
augmentation of superior and subordinate staff necessary for 
carrying out the policy, if adopted, and the financial forecast, 
outlining the great economic gain which would result to the 
Colony. The Conservator of Forests is of opinion that if the 
Proposals are adopted and funds are provided for the necessary 
staff and the carrying out of the programme, a long period of 
great activity and intensity lies in front of the Department, 
which eagerly awaits the advent of constructive forestry, as 
opposed to present non-intensive forest conservancy. The 
full report of the Committee is expected to be issued in 1926, 
and should be of the greatest interest. 

The Development Branch of the Department was unable 
to function regularly for the greater part of the year, as the 
officer in charge was called upon to administer the Department 
from April to the end of the year. As far as practicable, 
development work was combined with administrative duty, 

ut experience shows that work of this nature cannot make 
Progress unless freed from administrative routine. 


Sart. 


The manufacture, collection, and sale of Ceylon salt constitute 
4 Government monopoly, which is protected by a duty of 
. 3 per cwt. on all imported salt. The amount realized by its 
sale from Government depdéts during 1925 was Rs. 1,345,658 -26. 
To this figure should be added the sum of Rs. 471,408°25 
credited to revenue under Head 1 ‘‘ Customs” as duty on 
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Indian salt imported into Ceylon during the second half-year, 
so that the actual revenue derived by Government from salt 
was Rs. 1,817,066°51, as against Rs. 1,746,585°90 in 1924 
and Rs. 1,767,421 -82 in 1923. 

The local production during the year was under the 
average. The salt pans at Chiviyateru in the Northern Province 
were closed in 1924 on account of the inferior nature of the 
salt produced there, and no salt was harvested in that Province 
except that manufactured in the Government Saltern at 
Elephant Pass and a small quantity collected at the Karanavai 
Lewayas. At Puttalam, the largest producing centre, where 
the salt pans are privately owned, the output was very small, 
as only a few pan owners took out licences to manufacture. 
The harvest at Hambantota during this Maha season proved 
disappointing on account of unseasonable rains. The total 
yield for the Island during 1925 was 405,267 cwt., as against 
185,261 cwt. in 1924 and 565,576 cwt. in 1923. The distribution 
of the harvest was as follows :— 





Cwt. 

Puttalam District (estimated) we a 22,599 
Hambantota District .. are vo 94,082 
Jafina District oe Se oe 6,641 
Trincomalee District .. 6 ae 65,067 
Elephant Pass (Government Saltern) .. ste 181,556 
Palavi (Government Saltern) ns Bi 35,322 

Total .. 405,267 


The figures for Puttalam District are based on estimates of 
unweighed salt in manufacturer’s kottus, and the usual increase 
of 25 to 30 per cent. which may be expected on these estimates 
when the salt is received on to the platform will not materially 
affect the total output, which represents less than two-thirds 
of a year’s supply for the Island’s consumption. 

The normal production and distribution of salt in the 
Island was considerably affected by the refusal of the larger 
pan owners at Puttalam to manufacture at the usual rate of 
40 cents offered by Government per cwt. and the disappointing 
harvest at the Hambantota Lewayas. The stocks at Puttalam 
and Hambantota, two of the largest distributing centres, were 
consequently very low, and, as it was considered advisable to 
conserve the stocks elsewhere, it was decided by Government 
to permit Indian merchants to import salt from Tuticorin 
and sell in Colombo to the wholesale traders after paying the 
usual import duty of Rs. 3 per cwt. The stocks at Hambantota 
had also to be supplemented by salt shipped from Trincomalee. 
In order to prevent Ceylon salt from underselling imported 
Indian salt in the south-western portion of Ceylon, restrictions 
were placed on the issue of Ceylon salt, to those districts, 
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from their usual sources of supply. It was also necessary 
to raise the selling price of Ceylon salt slightly at these centres 
in order to discourage evasion of the restrictions. The 
price charged for salt issued to retail dealers and fish-curers 
ex Government stores at Batticaloa, Kalmunai, Akkaraipattu, 
and Pottuvil in the Eastern Province was not affected by these 
measures. When the stocks in the Island have increased suffi- 
ciently to justify the stoppage of imports from India, it will be 
possible to revert to normal prices and methods of distribution. 

The total stocks in the Island at the end of 1925 amounted 
to 619,767 cwt., including the 22,599 cwt. of unweighed Puttalam 
salt referred to above, or, roughly, about 626,000 cwt. This 
will be barely sufficient to meet the demands of the public 
for 12 months, and it is hoped that the present period of con- 
servation of stocks and the increasing output at the Government 
Saltern at Elephant Pass will in due course make the Island 
independent of imported salt. 

The reorganization of the Salt Department under the 
direction of the Salt Adviser was continued during 1925. 
The construction of the Elephant Pass Saltern was completed. 
The manufacturing season was generally favourable at both 
the Government Salterns, and the output was much larger than 
in the previous year. The construction of a permanent bund at 
Palavi to enclose a large area of the Puttalam lake reservoir to 
serve as a condenser was carried on throughout the dry weather. 
The bund is expected to be completed in 1926, when the output 
at the Palavi Saltern will be materially increased with corre- 
sponding reduction in cost. Sales of salt from the Elephant 
Pass and Palavi platforms to the public were continued until 
August, after which sales from Palavi were discontinued 
altogether, the new harvest being kept in reserve. Sales from 
Elephant Pass were restricted to retail dealers in the Northern 
and North-Central Provinces only. A total of 205,288 cwt. of 
salt was thus sold from these salterns realizing Rs. 625,128: 40. 
The Salt Adviser was also engaged during the latter part of 
the year in constructing two storage platforms at Nilaveli in 
Trincomalee District on the same plan as the one at Puttalam. 
These when completed will replace the old salt stores, which do 
not afford adequate protection against wastage. 


Survey DEPARTMENT. 


The principal operations of the Survey Department for the 
period under review comprised block, application, topographical, 
irrigation, forest, and town surveys and levelling operations. 

Block Surveys.—These consisted of 144,884 acres of new 
work, and 79,150 acres of topographical inset surveys. 
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The following plans were issued during the year :— 

Block survey plans of 278 villages containing 22,326 lots 
covering an area of 144,890 acres. Two topographical prelimi- 
nary plans, containing 87 lots covering an area of 92,198 acres. 

Surveys of 94 settlement and demarcation questions, together 
with the surveys of 411 Settlement Officer’s applications, were 
completed and plans sent to the Settlement Officer. 

Forty-nine advance extract plans consisting of 328 lots and 
covering an area of 787 acres were issued in connection with 
the surveys of Crown requisitions and applications in the 
block survey areas. 

The total area now covered by block surveys is 2,906,646 
acres, and topographical inset surveys 2,152,099 acres. 

Application Surveys.—139 final village plans for 67,970 acres 
in 5,116 lots were issued to the Government Agents and Assistant 
Government Agents during the year. The total area covered 
by the final village plans in the hands of the Government 
Agents and Assistant Government Agents now stands at 
1,961,470 acres contained in 67,052 lots on 3,070 final village 
plans. 1,255 preliminary plans for 18,695 acres in 6,575 lots 
were forwarded to the Government Agents, Assistant Govern- 
ment Agents, and the Settlement Officer. 599 supplementary 
surveys consisting of 3,331 lots covering 12,782 acres have 
been made and inserted on final village plans and pre:iminary 
plans already issued. 786 applications covering 2,737 acres 
were surveyed for paddy, 148 applications covering 4,701 
acres for tea, 51 applications covering 564 acres for rubber, 
40 applications covering 1,893 acres for tea and rubber, 377 
applications covering 1,140 acres for coconuts, 915 applications 
covering 3,072 acres for native cultivation, 435 applications 
covering 763 acres for building purposes, 38 applications covering 
838 acres for citronella, and 1 application covering 40 acres 
for fuel. 

There has been a further increase in the demand for land 
during the year. 

258 acquisition preliminary plans, including supplementaries 
to final village plans, for 948 acres in 1,622 lots were forwarded 
to the Hon. the Colonial Secretary. 

Topographical Surveys——The survey of the small islands 
in the north, which was all that remained to complete the 
topographical survey of Ceylon, was carried out early in the 
year and the first layer map of Ceylon has now been issued. 

Forest Surveys.—Five forest survey preliminary plans for 
13,379 acres in 194 lots were issued during the year. Three 

’ forest reserve topographical plans covering an area of 257,218 
acres were issued in addition to the above. 
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Irrigation Surveys.—One irrigation preliminary plan for 
710 acres in 657 lots was issued during the year. 

Town Surveys.—The principal operations for the period 
under review comprised 2,356 acres. A further extent of 1,360 
acres of town survey detail was completed by plane table for 
the issue of a small scale plan. Three town survey preliminary 
plans for 1,031 acres in 640 lots were issued. 

New skeleton town plans were issued during the year for 
attends the northern portion of Batticaloa, Eravur, and Trinco- 
malee. 

Triangulation.—Local schemes of minor triangulation were 
completed over areas in three Provinces totalling about 550 
square miles. 

Three to five triangulators were employed during the year. 
They used 5 in. Micrometer Watt’s Theodolites (reading by 
interpolation to 1 second of arc). 

Levelling.—The new precise levelling of Ceylon will consist 
of about 28 closed figures, of an average perimeter of 120 to 
150 miles. 

The construction of 31 fundamental bench marks was carried 
out during the year, which, with 6 constructed in 1924, leaves 
23 to be still completed. Of these 23, sites have been selected 
for 9, and it is intended to complete the construction of all the 
fundamental bench marks required during 1926. 

In addition, the intermediate bench marking and revision 
of 722 miles of roads was completed during the year, 1,235 
bench marks having been constructed. It is expected that 
levelling will be re-started in 1926. 

Tide Gauges.—A site for a tidal observatory has been selected 
at Trincomalee. It is intended to utilize the Harbour Works 
automatic tide gauge at Colombo for a re-determination of 
mean sea level at that port. 

Meteorology : General Remarks.—There is a marked variation 
in climate between the different parts of Ceylon. In the 
low-country, with a mean temperature of the order of 80° F., 
a noticeable feature is the small range of both temperature 
and pressure. There is, however, wide divergence between the 
moist conditions in the south-west of the Island, where the 
average annual rainfall varies from 100 to over 200 inches, 
and the dry zone areas of the north, north-west, and south-east. 

Altitudes up to 8,000 feet occur inland, and there the 
temperature is cooler, and shows a bigger range. There is a 
corresponding change in vegetation, and the conditions are 
altogether more akin to those in the temperate zone. 

Rainfall.—The rainfall of 1925 was above the annual average 
over about three-quarters of the Island, though variations, 
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whether above or below, were in general smaller than in 1924. 
Three depressions that occurred in January, March, and Noven- 
ber respectively were chiefly responsible for this result, as the 
rainfall during the south-west monsoon was on the whole 
below its average in the areas where the averages are highest. 

The chief areas in which the averages for the year were not 
reached were— 

(1) On the south-west shoulder of the main hills round 
Hatton and extending north-eastward to Hewaheta 
and northward to Ambegamuwa and thence westward 
to the northern part of the Kelani Valley to include 
Kitulgala, &c. ; 

(2) A group of stations due south of Batticaloa ; 

(3) A fairly wide strip of low-country extending on both 
sides of a line from Tabbowa (near Puttalam) 
through Anuradhapura to Trincomalee. Carney once 
again heads the list with 251-7 inches, or 18-2 inches 
above its own average, followed by Watawala 241-7, 
Ingoya 224-0, and Kenilworth 221-6. At the other 
limit, Ponparippu 38°2 was just below Mannar 
Waterworks 39°4, while the lowest average is still 
held by Marichchukkadi (34°5) with Ponparippu 
next (37:2). 

Temperature.—Nuwara Eliya and Hakgala were the only 
stations whose mean temperatures for the year differed from 
their annual average by more than half a degree. The stations 
showing the highest mean shade temperature forthe year was 
Trincomalee 83°1° F., and the lowest Nuwara Eliya with 59-9° F. 
The figures for Colombo and Kandy were 80°6° F. and 76°3° F. 
respectively. 

The highest shade temperature in air recorded during the 
year was 99°6° F. at Batticaloa on August 28. The highest 
on record is 103-7° F. at Trincomalee on May 12, 1890. The 
lowest this year was 29°6° F. at Nuwara Eliya (6,000 feet 
above sea level) on February 20, at which station 27-°1° F. 
was recorded in 1914. 

The highest shade temperature at Colombo in 1925 was 
92-3° F. on March 5, and the lowest 63°4° F. on February 21. 

The mean daily range, i.e., the difference between the mean 
of the maximum and the mean of the minimum, was highest at 
Badulla 18-2° F., and the lowest at Galle 8-0° F. At Colombo 
and Kandy it was 11'9° F. and 15°9° F. respectively. 

The absolute range for the year, i.e., the difference between 
the highest and the lowest readings actually recorded at any 
one station, was greatest at Nuwara Eliya 46°1° F., and lowest 
at Galle 19°6° F. 
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V.— Agriculture. 
TEA. 


hese tea industry has had a prosperous year. In the centre 
of the Island satisfactory crops were secured, and this was 
especially so in wet districts on the south-west side of the 
Island, as the south-west monsoon was exceptionally mild. 
Uva suffered from a severe and prolonged drought, and crops 
in this part of the Island were in consequence short. The 
total exports amounted to 208,464,971 Ib. of black tea and 
1,326,413 Ib. of green tea of a total value of Rs. 199,697,534, as 
against an export of 203,278,476 lb. of black tea and 1,651,831 Ib. 
of green tea of a total value of Rs. 214,930,307 in 1924. 
Prices were lower than during the previous year, and averaged 
in local sales 96 cent per Ib. as against Re. 1-04. Prices declined 
during the early part of the year owing to large offerings of 
tea from India and Java, but improved from May onwards, 
particularly for high quality teas. A very high average standard 
of quality has been maintained during the second half of the 
year, and in consequence prices for Ceylon teas have stood 
at a higher average than those of other tea-producing areas. 

Tea generally looks vigorous throughout the Island, and 
determined efforts are now being made upon estates to tackle 
the problem of soil erosion. Liberal cultivation and manuring 
programmes are generally adopted by all estates. 

The shot-hole borer pest is less prevalent than it was some 
years ago, but is reported as being prevalent in some fields in 
afew areas. It has been demonstrated that the damage done 
by this pest can be repaired by liberal cultivation, and that 
nitrogenous manures give the best results. Several complaints 
have been received in regard to Tea Tortrix, but opinions 
on this pest differ very considerably. There are many estate 
Superintendents who contend that this pest is less serious than 
it was years ago, while there are others who feel that it is on 
the increase. There would appear to be evidence that the. 
area affected with Tea Tortrix has extended, and a survey is 
being carried out by the Entomological Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Tea termites are also being investigated 
by the Department of Agriculture, as these pests are considered 
to be the most serious, affecting tea at the present time. The 
green bug was prevalent on some estates near Haputale and 
Bandarawela towards the end of the year, and this pest is 
likewise under investigation. The leaf disease caused by 
Cercosporella theae was the cause of the loss. of a considerable 
‘monnt of. flush upon several estates in the. Nuwara. Eliya 
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District during the wet weather of the south-west monsoon. 
Branch cankers have also been under investigation, and a 
number of estates are testing the efficacy of various coverings 
or fillings. Further extensions of the area under tea have 
taken place during the year, and there has been a keen demand 
for tea seed at high prices. Permits were issued during the 
year by the Department of Agriculture for the removal of 
4,020,253 plants. _ 

Improvements continue to be made to factories and the 
programme of improvement of the labourers’ housing accom- 
modation. The Medical Inspectors report that a number of 
estates have reached the standard required, and that in a few 
years it is hoped that all housing of labourers will be up to the 
required standard. Very considerable sums of money have 
been spent in recent years upon the improvement of housing 
accommodation, and the fullest co-operation exists between 
the estate authorities and the Government medical service. 
There has also been during the year a substantial increase 
in the provision of latrine accommodation and improvement 
in water supplies. Infant welfare work has also been begun, 
and it is hoped that with the establishment of clinics infantile 
mortality will be reduced. 

The Ordinance incorporating the Tea Research Institute 
was passed by the Legislature in October, and the collection 
of cess authorized by this Ordinance commenced as from 
November 12. 

RUBBER. 

The exports of rubber were restricted in accordance with 
the Stevenson Restriction Scheme during the year. The 
exportable maximum varied as follows :—January 50 per cent., 
February to April 55 per cent., May to July 65 per cent., August 
to October 75 per cent., and November-December 85 per cent. 
of standard production. The exports of rubber amounted to 
45,618 tons of a value of Rs. 169,992,247, as against 37,036 tons 
of a value of Rs. 63,749,711 in 1924. The exports of latex 
amounted to 6,748 gallons of a value of Rs. 27,364, as against 
26,545 gallons during the previous year. Stocks in godowns 
of members of the Colombo Rubber Traders’ Association 
at the end of the year amounted to 4,421 tons. America 
and Canada still continue to be the largest purchasers of Ceylon 
rubber. The year saw the vindication of the Restriction 
Scheme with an average price at the Colombo auctions of 
Re. 1°73 per lb., as against 75 cents during the previous year. 
A marked rise in price took place early in May, and in July 
local sales were effected at Rs. 2°83 per lb. In August prices 
dropped, but later a steady rise occurred until the first sale -in 
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December, when a price of Rs. 2°80 was secured for standard 
grades. The market was affected throughout the year by the 
speculative element, and considerable dealings in ‘‘ Forward ” 
deliveries were made. The steadily increasing demand for 
rubber with increasing prices has resulted in renewed confidence 
of all in the future of the rubber industry, which has again 
been re-established on a prosperous basis. 

The qualities of both crepe and smoked sheet have been well 
maintained, and with the recovery of prices the manufacture 
of sole crepe and sole sheet has been reduced considerably. 
Less complaints are now being made in regard to “rust” 
on sheet, and in fact, there is, at present, no reason why this 
“rust”? should exist. Mouldy sheet still occurs frequently, 
but this can be overcome completely by the use of parani- 
trophenol, and can be largely prevented by a modification in 
the process of smoking. The use of formic acid as a coagulant 
instead of acetic acid was begun during the year with a conse- 
quent reduction in the cost of coagulation. 

The occurrence of an abnormal leaf fall occasioned by a 
species of Oidium has to be recorded. This disease, which 
has received the name ‘“‘ Hevea mildew,” had not previously 
been recorded in Ceylon, although it had been reported from 
Java and Sumatra. The unusually wet weather in the early 
part of the year was possibly an important factor favouring 
the occurrence of disease. Leaf fall and pod disease occurred 
with the heavy rains of the south-west monsoon, but was not 
very severe. The treatment of root and bark diseases is 
becoming more and more general, and these diseases are now 
generally well under control. Brown-bast has become less 
prevalent, as the result of the conservative tapping carried on 
during the period of restriction. 

Most estates are again adopting manuring programmes for 
rubber, and although increased yields are not generally directly 
Tesultant from these manurial applications, improved health 
and vigour is apparent in the trees, and evidence has been 
secured that a greater amount of leaf remains on the trees in 
Manured areas after a serious attack of leaf disease than in the 
non-manured areas. 

_ The Department of Agriculture made during the year various 
investigations in regard to Oidium leaf disease, and has assisted 
in popularizing the use of creeping green manure crops as a 
Preventive against soil erosion and as a means of increasing 
the fertility of the soil. The Rubber Research Scheme has also 
done very useful work during the year in all its branches, and 
Particularly in regard to the use of paranitrophenol and of 
formic acid, and in regard to the treatment and control of 
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various diseases. The members subscribing to this scheme 
at the end of the year numbered 199, and the total acreage 
represented over 60 per cent. of the total rubber area. With 
the improved outlook generally estates are arranging for further 
provision for better housing and sanitation for labour. 


Coconuts. 


The exports of coconut products and their value during 
1925 were as follows :— 


Value. 

Rs. 
Coconuts, fresh .. No. 23,288,786 .. 1,940,622 
Copra oh .. Owt. 2,273,717 .. 38,267,912 
Desiccated .. .. Cwt. 794,161 .. 18,775,509 
Oil 3 .. Cwt. 616,917 .. 16,812,750 
Poonac ¥ .. Cwt, 168,839 .. 1,135,084 
Fibre, bristle .. Cwt. 160,104 .. 1,227,726 
Fibre, mattress .. Cw. 300,141. 712,521 
Coir yarn .. Cwt. 131,387 .. 2,142,128 


The coconut industry had a@ prosperous year in 1925, and 
all exports were in excess of those of 1924, except fresh nuts, 
desiccated nut, and fibre. Prices, however, did not rule so 
high in 1925 as during the previous year. A marked increase 
in the export of copra is to be recorded, but complaints 
have been received from certain quarters in respect of the 
quality of this product. These complaints are under investi- 
gation, and it is to be hoped that an improvement in quality will 
be effected. A marked drop in the value of bristle fibre occurred 
during the year, as also in the prices realized for desiccated nut. 
As a consequence of the latter fall in price many mills were 
closed during the year and many of those changed hands. 
At certain times of the year the prices realized were hardly 
more than the cost of production, and, in consequence, this 
section of the coconut industry appealed to Government for 
a revision of the export duties Ieviable on this product. No 
material changes in methods of cultivation were effected during 
the year, and pests and diseases were generally not excessive. 
The outbreak of the coconut caterpillar in the Eastern Province 
has considerably lessened, and some useful work has been done 
by the Department of Agriculture in several districts through 
its Plant Pests and Diseases Division to control pests and to 
educate small growers in methods of estate sanitation. 


Cacao. 

The export of cacao amounted to 68,788 cwt. of a value of 
Rs. 2,318,579, as against 69,351 cwt. of a value of Rs. 2,464,103 
during the previous year. The spring crop was small, but the 
autumn crop was above the average, and would have 
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good prices except for unfavourable weather conditions, which 
resulted in a high percentage of ‘“‘ Blacks.’’ Prices were steady 
during the year, except during the last months of the year. 


CaRDAMOMS, 


The exports amounted to 3,302 cwt. of a value of Rs. 1,149,192, 
as against 2,667 cwt. of a value of Rs. 197,139 during 1924. 
Prices were the highest reached for many years, and upon some 
estates considerable areas have been replanted. 


CITRONELLA. 


Exports amounted to 1,415,639 cwt. of a value of Rs. 2,259,465, 
as against 1,433,301 cwt. of a value of Rs. 2,941,291 during the 
previous year. Prices in the early part of the year were fairly 
high, but they declined in the later months. Inquiries continue 
for pure oil, but the bulk of the exports of (eylon oil were of 
average quality. The question of adulteration has again been 
considered, but it is felt that this question must be left to the 
shippers. 


CINNAMON. 


Exports amounted to 30,244 cwt. of quills of a value of 
Rs. 2,967,153 and 12,136 cwt. of chips of a value of Rs. 200,829. 
These exports show a further decrease, which is the result 
of considerable areas of cinnamon being uprooted and the land 
planted with coconuts or rubber. Prices throughout the year 
were satisfactory. 


FIBRES. 


Exports of sisal hemp amounted to 3,422 cwt. of a value of 
Rs. 87,181. These were more than three times the amount 
of the exports of the previous year, and were the produce of 
the sisal plantation at Maha Iluppallama and the Government’s 
experimental area at Anuradhapura in the North-Central 
Province. 


The exports of kapok amounted to 3,966 cwt. of a value of 
Rs. 214,963—a considerable falling off in respect of the previous 
year. 

Cotton cultivation in the Hambantota District is continuing 
to be fostered by Government, and a total of 1,293 cwt.-of 
seed cotton was grown. This would have been very considerably 
higher if it had not been for heavy unseasonable rains during 
the month of January. The whole of this product was sold 
locally to the Colombo Spinning and Weaving Mills. 

8 27-87 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Increasing demands for high grade papain continue, and 
extension of this cultivation has occurred in the Teldeniya 
area of the Central Province. Efforts to extend the cultivation 
of White Burley Tobacco in the Jaffna District were continued, 
and the exports of this product amounted te 15,057 lb. 

The paddy crops were average, but in some areas consider- 
able damage was done by floods. The question of a necessity 
for the improvement of drainage channels was prominent 
during the year and received the attention of the Legislative 
Council. The difficulties of cultivators under the Karachchi 
Irrigation Scheme were also carefully investigated, and several 
flood protection schemes in the Western Province advanced. 
Crops in the Batticaloa District were not very good during the 
year, and some distress occurred in the North-Central Province 
and in the Mullaittivu District of the Northern Province. 


Co-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


Financial aid to paddy growers and to village cultivators 
is being continued through co-operative societies. Sixty 
new societics were registered-—the largest increase in any one 
year—and the total number of societies at the end of the year 
amounted to 299. There was a total of 33,630 members, and 
their paid-up share capital amounted to Rs. 333,299°12 and 
their deposits to Rs. 31,853°88. The amount standing to the 
credit of the reserve funds of all societies was Rs. 65,161 °99 
at the end of the co-operative year, April 30, 1925. Financial 
assistance from Government continues to be given to deserving 
societies, and 35 societies were assisted with loans amounting 
to Rs. 61,500 during the year. This is the largest amount 
lent by Government in any one year, and the amount of 
Rs. 108,900: 96 loaned to 74 societies was outstanding at the end 
of the year, in addition to Rs. 93,574°73 issued by the Batticaloa 
Paddy Bank. 

A markedly increasing interest was shown in the co-operative 
movement during the year, and there are signs that further 
progress may shortly be expected. 


INFECTIVE DISEASES. 


Rinderpest.—The outbreak of rinderpest, which prevailed to 
a large extent in the Western Province during the previous 
year, continued to exist in Alutkuru korale north in Negombo 
District until April 18, when Siringapathe estate, the last place 
to be affected, was declared free. 
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The whole Island, except Alutkuru korale north, was thought 
to be free from rinderpest during January, but the disease 
broke out in February in Atakalan korale in Ratnapura District. 
The source of infection was not traced, and it is probable that 
the disease had remained in some part of the district, possibly 
in the jungle, since the outbreak there in November, 1924— 
an extension from the Western Province caused by transport 
cattle. 


In June the infection spread to Hambantota District and 
three places in Uva. In Hambantota District the disease 
assumed serious proportions and infected the Game Sanctuary. 
At the close of the year the Eastern Province was threatened. 
Mr. Crawford, Deputy Government Veterinary Surgeon, was 
detailed on special duty, at the request of the Government Agent, 
Eastern Province, to supervise measures carried out on Pottuvil- 
Wellawaya and Wellawaya-Kirinda roads and at Kumbukkan- 
oya to prevent the Eastern Province from infection from the 
Southern Province. 


During the year three outbreaks of rinderpest (11 cases) occurred 
in Colombo Town, the source of infection could not be traced. 


Inoculation.— At Siringapathe estate, the last place where 
the disease existed in Western Province, 674 head of cattle, 
the property of villagers, were inoculated with anti-rinderpest 
serum at Government expense between March 13 and 16. 
As a further case of rinderpest occurred in one of the inoculated 
batches, 334 animals had to be re-inoculated between March 26 
and 28, also free of cost. 


After the second inoculation no cases occurred, which clearly 
demonstrated the value of serum inoculation. 

Total number of cases for the year: 2,113 attacks, 1,699 
deaths, 90 recoveries, 324 shot. 


The following is a statement of serum issued free during 
the year :— 








Number of Cubic 
Province. District. Animals Centimetres Remarks. 
. inoculated. of Serum used. 
Western .. Negombo Ke 1,008 -. 30,500 — 
Sabaragamuwa .. Ratnapura or 160 re 7,550 _ 
Southern, .. Hambantota .. 81 oa 4,000 az! 
Uva .. Badulla of 116 ae 3,615 — 
1,365 45,665 





_ Foot-and-Mouth Disease.—This disease occurred from time to 
time throughout the Island, except in the Northern Province. 

ere were, however, 14 cases amongst cattle imported from 
India at the Quarantine Station at Kayts. 
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Although the loss from deaths due to foot-and-mouth disease 
is very low, yet the indirect losses from loss of work and inter- 
ference with trade caused by restrictions on the movement 
of cattle in an affected area are considerable. The effects 
of the disease are disastrous to dairy cattle; after-effects 
may be loss of milking capacity, small calves at birth, growth 
of long hair, and general unthriftiness, and in many instances 
the sores are the seat of infection by the disease ‘‘ Streptotri- 
cosis ’’ or “‘ Cattle Farcy,” in which slow-forming cold abscesses 
form in various parts of the body, often associated with lameness 
and overgrowth and distortion of the hoofs and permanent 
disablement. 

During the year 7,157 cases of the disease occurred in the 
Island, of which 99 died, 7,027 recovered, and 31 animals 
remained ill at the end of the year. 


Osteitis Fibrosa (commonly known as Osteoporosis) continued 
to be a heavy source of loss to horse owners. Every opportunity 
was taken of studying the disease, but no connected work could 
be completed on account of interruptions caused by the pressure 
of administrative and other work. 

Six ponies were procured from Delft island, where the 
disease docs not occur, and these are the subject of a feeding 
exper.ment designed to test the theory that the disease is due 
to a deficiency of calcium or to lack of balance between calcium 
and phosphoric acid in diet, and also to determine whether 
it is possible to compensate for such deficiency by addition of 
organic and inorganic compounds of calcium, such as bone meal 
and calcium lactate. 

Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to allow of any results 
being obtained from this experiment. 

From post-mortem examinations of 8 horses it was found that 
5 had ulceration of the stomach due to Habronema muscae, 
3 of these had in addition gastric tumors due to Habronema 
megastoma. The ulcerations in all cases were very marked— 
a considerable proportion of glandular mucous membrane in 
the vicinity of the cuticular ridge being involved. There can 
be little doubt that such a condition by causing digestive 
disturbances and also by the toxic absorption which must have 
been considerable from such large areas would predispose the 
affected horses to Osteitis Fibrosa. 


Piroplasmosis or “Red Water.”—A few sporadic cases of the 
disease occurred in the Western Province and the Central 
Province among cattle. Cases of Piroplasmosis are common 
amongst imported dogs. Trypan Blue is very successful in 
the treatment of the disease. 
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Surra.—The disease occurred at Timitar estate in the 
Batticaloa District and in the Hambantota District during 
the year. There were 32 and 41 deaths in the two districts 
respectively. In Hambantota there was infection by both 
rinderpest and surra. 

Tuberculosis—Two cases in turkeys occurred during the 
vear. No cases were detected in bovines or other animals. 
Forty-four cows were tested by the subcutaneous and opthalmic 
tests with a negative result in every case. 

Haemorrhagic Septicaemia.—Ten cases in the Central and 
8 in the Sabaragamuwa Provinces occurred during the year. 

Coccidiosis.—No cases were met with during the year. 

Anthrazx.—At the Quarantine Station, Colombo, there were 
263 cases of the disease among imported sheep and goats. 
In the Central Province the disease broke out among cattle 
in several places during the year. There were in all 40 deaths. 
The inoculation of contacts at several places proved to be 
effective in cutting short the spread of the disease. The disease 
in up-country estates is suspected to be due to the free use of 
bone meal as a manure on estates. 

Rabies.—Eleven positive cases in the Western Province 
outside Colombo Municipal limits, 38 cases within Municipal 
limits of Colombo, 12 in the Central, 2 in Sabaragamuwa, 
1 in North-Central, and 1 in North-Western Provinces were 
recorded. 

The following statement has been supplied by the Director 
of the Pasteur Institute :— 


Number of 
Towns from which the Cases examined Number Number Unfit for 
Specimens were sent. at the Pasteur — Positive. Negative. Examination. 

if Institute. 
Colombo oe 68 
Kandy o. oe 19 
Kalutara 
Ratnapura .. 
Matale 
Kurunegala 
Nuwara Eliya 
Galle te 
Nawalapitiya 
Panaduro. 
Kegalla 
Avissawolla .. 
Anuradhapura 


Px) 
ce 
#3: 


10 


eee eames 


SPAR secs 


Speen A plans wees 
cee MA eee ere 


Total 31 


_ 
iS 
s 


510 persons were treated at the Pasteur Institute, Colombo, 
during the year 1925. 
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VI.—Public Works. 


Pusiic Works DEPARTMENT. 


"THE total expenditure of the Public Works Department has 
increased from Rs. 3,437,862 in 1896 to Rs. 19,308,974 in 
1925, the latter figure showing an increase of Rs. 6,348,898 

over that of 1924. The average annual expenditure during the 

past thirty years has been Rs. 7,864,945. 


The total length of roads maintained by the Public 
Works Department during the year was 4,127 miles, of 
which 3,892 miles are cart roads and 235 miles are bridle 
roads. 


Amongst the more important works carried out or in course 
of construction may be mentioned the following :— 


General.—New Council Chamber and Secretariat ; “A” type 
Government bungalows (two); new Customs House at the 
Passenger Jetty; extension to Government Printing Office; 
additions to Colombo Museum; improvements to Training 
College, Welikada Jail, and Hulftsdorp Law Courts; new factory 
at Kolonnawa; Chemical Laboratory, Peradeniya; quarters 
for the subordinate officers of the Agricultural Department, 
Peradeniya; main administration block, Peradeniya; clerks’ 
quarters, Nuwara Eliya; improvements to Colonial Secretary’s 
residence, Nuwara Eliya; improvements to Public Works 
Department buildings at Hawa Eliya and Bambarakelle; 
quarters for Salt Storekeeper, Kirinda ; additions and improve- 
ments to clerks’ quarters, Hambantota; extension to No. 3 
Jetty, Galle Harbour; Experiment Station and Agricultural 
School, Jaffna; new Customs buildings, Talaimannar; new 
arrack warehouse, Vavuniya; salt stores, Trincomalee; clerks 
quarters, Kalmunai; clerks’ quarters at Chilaw, Kurunegala, 
and Puttalam; bungalow for Manager, Experiment Station, 
Anuradhapura ; clerks’ quarters, Anuradhapura ; Post Office, 
Koslanda ; clerks’ quarters, Badulla; quarters for the town 
overseer, Badulla; improvements to Survey Camp and Ceylon 
Defence Force Camp buildings, Diyatalwa; new bungalow 
for the Provincial Engineer, Ratnapura; improvements to 
District Court, Kegalla. 


Medical Buildings.—New Convict Hospital behind Welikads 
Jail; new infectious diseases hospital, Colombo ; new Lunatic 
Asylum, Angoda ; additional accommodation, Medical Stores; 
temporary office for the Director of Medical and Sanitary 
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Services ; additions and improvements to Ceylonese nurses’ 
quarters, General Hospital and Female Branch Hospital, 
Borella ; improvements to the De Soysa Lying-in Home; 
new children’s ward, Kandy hospital ; additions and improve- 
ments to the hospitals at Matale and Madulkele; hospitals 
at Gampola and Bogawantalawa; apothecary’s quarters at 
Dimbula and Uda Pussellawa hospitals ; additions and improve- 
ments to the hospitals at Lindula, Dolosbage, and Nawalapitiya ; 
additions and improvements to Galle hospital and Deniyaya 
hospital; hospitals at Chavakachcheri and  Killinochchi ; 
additions, Mannar hospital; new hospital, Trincomalee ; new 
dispensary and quarters, Horowapotana; improvements to 
Anuradhapura hospital; District Medical Officer’s quarters, 
Alutnuwara ; additions and improvements to the hospitals 
at Koslanda and Lunugala; additions and improvements to 
the hospitals at Karawanella and Kitulgala. 


Police Buildings.—Barracks for Pettah Police; barracks at 
Kochchikade for Foreshore Police; Police Training School, 
Bambalapitiva ; police station at Talawakele; barracks for 
single men, Galle; quarters for the Superintendent of Police, 
Badulla. 


Bridges.—Reconstructing bridges on 17th mile, Colombo- 
Galle road, and 16th mile, Panadure-Nambapana road; re- 
constructing Kotugoda bridge on 17th mile, Ja-ela-Kotadeniya 
road ; rebuilding Mabole bridge ; Gampola bridge ; rebuilding 
bridges on the 69th and 85th miles, Bentota-Goiyapana road ; 
rebuilding bridge on 3rd mile, Central road to Mullaittivu ; 
rebuilding bridge on 7th mile, Puttalam-Kalaoya road; 
reconstructing bridge on the 5th mile, Bandarawela-Leangaha- 
wela road ; bridges, Bevilla-~-Digowa estate cart road; renewing 
bridges on the 10th mile, Pindeniya road, and 40th and 41st 
miles, Avissawella-Ginigathena road ; bridge over Kalu-ganga, 
Ratnapura. 


Progress was also made with the Colombo Lake Development 
project ; Hydro-Electric Scheme ; improvements, Nawalapitiya 
town; Karaiur reclamation, Jaffna; drainage system, Jafina 
town; Kurunegala water supply; raising road routes to Colombo 
above flood level ; China Bay development ; Matale, Puttalam, 
Galle, and Wattegama electric lighting ; investigations for the 
Nawalapitiya, Trincomalee, Hatton-Dikoya, Jaffna, Peradeniya, 
Matara, Weligama, Gampola, Panadure, Moratuwa, Kurunegala, 
Ratnapura, Anuradhapura, Badulla, Ambalangoda, Mannar, 
Kegalla, Batticaloa, Rambukkana, and Kalutara electric lighting _ 
schemes; investigations for Chilaw and Negombo water supply 
and electric lighting schemes. 
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Irrigation works in Ceylon are classified as— 


(a) Major works. 
(6) Village works. 


Major works are all maintained and supervised by the staff 
of the Director of Irrigation from Government funds, and are 
liable to irrigation rates of some kind or another. 


The financing of the construction of these works has been 
done originally by Government, but in the case of some works 
(which are termed “‘ Aided Works ’’) the arrangement was that 
the actual cost of construction should be repaid to Government 
by instalments over a series of years, and the maintenance 
rate for these works is assessed quinquennially. In the case 
of the other major works termed ‘“‘ Perpetuity Rate Works,” 
the construction cost was unreservedly met by Government, 
and an irrigation rate in perpetuity imposed on the lands, 
which rate when imposed was intended to cover the cost of 
maintenance of the works and also repay something in the 
shape of interest on the construction costs. 


Village works are in the charge of the Government Agents, 
who have a number of field staff officers of the Irrigation 
Department lent to them to assist them with the technical 
supervision ; the maintenance as regards earthwork and clearing 
jungle and silt, &c., is done on a sharing system by the land- 
holders under each work and regulated by special village work 
rules. The maintenance of the masonry works of village works 
is done from a Government vote to the Director of Irrigation. 
which is distributed to the different Provinces, and the work 
carried out by the village tank staff (advised by the Divisional 
Irrigation Engineers), unless the work is of considerable magni- 
tude, when it would be done by the Director’s staff. 

The bunds of village works have in most cases been con- 
structed by villagers themselves supervised by Government 
Agents’ staff under different forms of permit, in many cases 
the people being allowed land under the works in proportion 
to the earthwork done; sluice (whether masonry or pipes) are 
provided from Government votes, and also masonry spills 
where they exist. 

Landowners under village works pay no irrigation rates. 
Occasionally arrangements are made by agreement between 


Government and the proprietors by which a village work. 


becomes a major work or vice versa, but instances of this are 
not frequent. 
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Under the Irrigation Ordinance of 1917 the control of paddy 
cultivation under all classes of works is in the hands of Govern- 
ment Agents. 

The total expenditure of the Department for the financial year 
1924-25 was Rs. 1,718,023: 27, as compared with Rs. 1,529,203 -03 
for the previous year. 

The usual work of maintenance was carried out during the 
year, and amongst the more important works constructed or in 
course of construction the following may be mentioned :— 


Walawe Left Bank Scheme.—Work was continued on the con- 
struction of the bund of the main storage tank and the 
supply channel to the tank from the river. The tank 
sluice and the spill were completed and work was com- 
menced on the site of the head sluice. The scheme is 
estimated to cost Rs. 920,618 and to irrigate 7,638 acres. 

Tabbowa Scheme.—The raising of a portion of the main 
Puttalam-Anuradhapura road is nearing completion. 
The work of restoration of the tank and storage 
works is now practically complete. During the 
year work was mainly concentrated on the closing 
of the breach in the tank bund. 

Karachchi Scheme.—Work was continued on the construction 
of the agricultural roads, and considerable progress was 
made on the auxiliary works on the channel system. 

Neethaikulam.—The restoration of this abandoned tank was 
completed. 

Unnichchat Scheme.—Construction of agricultural roads is in 
progress, and a start was made to protect the inside 
slope of Unnichchai tank bund with stone pitching. 

Kirinde-oya Right Bank Scheme.—The improvement of irriga- 
tion facilities and construction of agricultural roads. 

Dekinde-oya Anicut.—Masonry anicut and earth bank com- 
pleted. 

Nuwarawewa.—The extension of the right bank channel. 

Bowetenne.—Improvements to channel and construction of 
an anicut across the Amban-ganga. 

Nachchaduwa Scheme.—Construction of agricultural roads 
and improvement of irrigation facilities. 

Sudupanawila-ela.—Construction of an agricultural road. 

Kelani River Bund.—The work of raising and strengthening 
the bund was commenced. 

Tangalla.—A new bungalow for thé Divisional Irrigatién 
Engineer was completed. 

Pattipolai-aru Scheme.—Construction of agricultural road, 
including cart bridges. 

Kalmunai.—Bungalow for the Irrigation Engineer. 
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Kalawewa Scheme.—Construction of channels. 

Colombo South Flood Protection Scheme.—The closing of 
the bund at the Kolonnawa Gap in April completed 
the work of protection of Colombo South from Kelani 
river floods. The rainfall in Colombo during the 
year was exceptionally heavy, being much above the 
average, and the newly completed scheme was sub- 
jected to severe tests during the high floods of October 
and November, but no flooding was experienced within 
the protected area except that due to local rainfall. 

Colombo North Flood Protection Scheme.—Considerable progress 
has been made with this work, which was commenced 
in January. The 6 large lock-gates, the necessary steel 
and iron work, and all 30 ft. piles are now on the site. 
The harbourrailway embankment has been strengthened 
for 2 miles, and 2 railway bridge gaps filled in with earth. 

The work on the drainage tunnel to the outfall in fishery 
harbour is being carried on day and night, the tunnel 
being driven from both ends. Considerable difficulty 
has been met with in driving certain portions of the 
tunnel. Main drains have been dredged or excavated. 

Village Works.—A sum of Rs. 54,863°09 was expended on 
maintenance, improvements, and construction. 

Surveys and Investigations.—The principal surveys, investi- 
gations, or demarcations carried out were—Surveys in 
connection with Colombo Flood Protection schemes, in- 
vestigations of tanks affecting the Ceylon Government 
Railways in the North and North-Central Provinces, 
Walawe Left Bank Scheme contours and _ tracing 
channels, Karachchi Scheme channels, survey of a 
new channel in connection with the Kirinde-oya 
left bank scheme and contouring of new land, 
Kirinde-oya Right Bank Schemezone surveys, Tabbowa 
Scheme demarcating reservations and tracing channels, 
observations at Vadamaradchchi lagoon, Bowetenne 
channel survey, Kidavarankulam tank preliminary 
surveys, Giant’s Tank Scheme agricultural roads and 
drainage, Walawe Right Bank Scheme surveys. 

The number of Crown irrigation works is 184, under which 

150,458 acres are at present irrigated. 

Many improvements have been carried out to village works, 
-and at present there are approximately 2,716 village tanks 
and elas in operation, a further number of 1,604 village tanks 
. being under restoration. 

_Approximately 198,337 acres are cultivated for paddy under 

village works, ye Bie Tout a ts 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
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Ramway DEPARTMENT. 
Open Lines, 1925. 

The total length of the open line on September 30, 1925, 
was 791 miles—an increase in open line mileage of 49 miles. 

The receipts for the year amounted to Rs. 27,730,332 as 
igainst Rs. 27,188,145, an increase of Rs. 542,187. 

The number of passengers conveyed has decreased by 1,120,604, 
he total for the year being 10,201,173. 

Under season ticket traffic the number of season ticket 
1olders increased to the extent of 10,034, the total number 
ssued during the year being 180,245. 

The number of parcels conveyed during the year was 
1,517,844, an increase of 52,475. 

The tonnage of goods carried has risen from tons 1,303,777 to 
tons 1,404,195, the most noticeableincreases and decreases being— 


Increases. Decreases. 
Tons. Tons. 
Kerosine oil aA 1,202 | Rice fis ata 2,434 
Rubber .. oe 3,205 | Coconut produce «» 11,848 
Tea a a 3,640 | Foreign traffic aie 4,025 
Copra.. +» 10,047 
Liquid fuel oes 2,809 
Petrol .. a 9,632 
Manure .. «~. 25,645 
Salt (country) oi 3,287 
Bricks and tiles ae 5,266 
Sundry goods .. 12,619 


The total expenditure for the year was Rs. 18,468,527, 
in increase of Rs. 854,460, made up of Rs. 422,478 Personal 
Emoluments, Rs..430,795 Other Charges, Rs. 61,000 Pensions 
ind Gratuities, and a decrease of Rs. 59,813, New Works 
Maintenance). 

The total capital cost of the Railway amounted to 
Ns. 189,952,013, the capital account having been increased 
luring the year by Rs. 29,482,137 by the inclusion of the 


‘ollowing additional capital charges, viz. :— Re 
Badulla Railway ae a ate 29,531 
Batticaloa-Trincomalee Railway ae «» 19,775,881 
Puttalam Railway .. en a 6,711,681 
Main Line Duplication ae ae 871,412 
Stations Extension .. oe Se 123,424 
Now and Minor Works be He 2,105,149 
Cc. C. E.’s and Assistants’ Salarios nes ie 100.590 


29,717,668 
Less cost of section of the line from Fort to Wharf vid 
Galle Face, whore the lino has been removed and 
Wharf linos, buildings, and cranes taken ovor byt the 
Port Commission .. a e 235,531 
29,482,137 


Note.—The increases or decreases are based on the correspond- 
ng figures for the previous year (1924). 
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Colombo Stations Extensions. 


This work was started in 1905, and comprises a complete 
remodelling and extension of railway premises in Colombo, and 
is now approaching completion. The estimate for the whole 
undertaking is Rs. 9,779,623, out of which Rs. 9,772,875 23 had 
been spent by the end of December, 1925. 

Since my last report the boundary wall and fencing round 
Colombo Goods Yard and Fort Station and additional sett 
paving in Colombo Goods Yard have been completed, and the 
erection of the footbridge at the west end of Fort Station 
has been put in hand. This is the only work remaining 
uncompleted. 

Colombo Harbour Rail Extension. 


This work provides a rail connection from the Main Line at 
Urugodawatta to the harbour in the vicinity of the Graving 
Dock. It also includes the remodelling of the Wharf Station, 
and connection of same to the harbour sidings, and abolition of 
the existing connection between the Fort Station and Wharf 
Station via the Galle Face. 

The only work remaining to be done now is the completion of 
the approach roads to the overhead bridges at Bloemendahl road 
and Victoria Bridge road. 

The total estimate for the work is Rs. 3,902,768, out of which 
Rs. 3,869,926°65 had been spent by the end of December, 1925. 


Main Line Duplication. 


This work provides for doubling the Main Line between 
Ragama and Rambukkana, a distance of 43 miles, with improve- 
ments to grades and curves of the existing line, and new stations 
at Mirigama, Ambepussa, and Rambukkana, and improvements 
to stations at Alawwa and Polgahawela. Double line is now 
open between Ragama and Mirigama and between Alawwa and 
Polgahawela. 

The total estimate for the work is Rs. 7,368,876, out of which 
Rs. 7,363,244°90 had been spent by the end of December, 1925. 


Putialam Extension. 


This is an extension of the Chilaw Line northwards to 
Puttalam, a distance of 32 miles 9 chains. The line between 
Chilaw and Mundel, a distance of 17 miles, was opened on 
January 19, 1925. The line between Mundel and Puttalam is 
well in hand and will be opened early in 1926. The total 
estimate for the work is Rs. 6,994,325°53, out of which 
Rs. 6,816,545 °08 had been spent by the end of December, 1925. 
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Batticaloa-Trincomalee Light Railway. 

This extension joins the Northern Line at Maho and runs to 
Gal-oya, where the line branches: one branch going to Trinco- 
malee and the other branch to Batticaloa. Rails are now laid in 
to Trincomalee and to Valaichchenai, with the exception of about 
7 miles still to be laid on the east side of the Mahaweli-ganga. 

The line between Maho and Kekirawa, a distance of 31 miles 
6 chains, was opened for traffic on January 5, 1925, and it 
is expected to open between Kekirawa and Trincomalee and 
Gal-oya and Polonnaruwa early in 1926. 

All the cylinder foundations for the Mahaweli-ganga bridge 
have been sunk, and erection of the steelwork will commence 
when the north-east rains and floods cease. Valaichchenai 
bridge is practically completed. 

The total estimate for the extension is Rs. 20,391,021, out of 
which Rs. 20,133,784-65 had been spent by the end of December, 


1925. 
Kalladi Bridge. 
The sinking of the cylinders for the foundations of this bridge 
is well in hand, and part of the steelwork has been transported 
to the site by sea. 


VIl.—Excise. 


wr the closure of the year 1925 the Department com- 
pleted the fourteenth year of its existence. 


ConsuMPTION. 
The following quantities of liquor were consumed in Ceylon 
in 1924, 1925, 1918, and 1914: the latter two years are annexed 
for the sake of compariscn :— 


Foreign Liquor Imports. 
2 : 3 Arrack Toddy 


Spirits. Malts. Wines. Total. consumed, consumed, 

in Gallons, in Gallons. 

1914 Bulk -» 315,346.. 152,557.. 67,899.. 456,965... 1,422,305... 2,922,421 
Un. Brootys sag RODS wth Re son pape ee ee 

gallons 

1918 * 68,019.. 26,799.. 161,477... 1,015,386.. 4,736,016 

1924 133,291... 63,488.. 371,169... 754,587... 4,460,519 

1925 a 141,110.. 58,560 424,921 772,067... 4,736,440 





the cost of gin and brandy have fallen. As compared with 
1918, foreign liquor imports have risen by over 300 per cent. 
The first reason for this remarkable increase is that in 1918 
the cheaper brands of gin and brandy cost Rs. 4°50 per bottle, 
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while in 1925 they cost about Rs. 3 per bottle. The second 
reason is that peace has revived prosperity. While the war 
lasted many consumers of foreign liquor resorted to country 
liquor. Many have now returned to the more fashionable drink. 
A third and equally effective cause is the multiplication of dry 
areas, where all country liquor shops have closed but foreign 
liquor shops remain open. 

As compared with 1914 and 1918, there has been a marked 
fall in the consumption of arrack. There are a number of 
reasons for this fall. The price rose from Re. 1°50 per bottle 
in 1914 to Re. 1°86 in 1918, and has risen to Rs. 2°50 in 1925. 
In certain areas where the fall is most marked the cause is 
probably due to decrease in employment of the arrack con- 
suming public. An instance of this is found in Colombo, where 
the fall is probably due in part to the decrease in the number 
of coolies employed in the harbour compared to some years 
ago when all ships used coal as their fuel. Cheap foreign liquor 
has taken the place of arrack in certain areas where the arrack 
taverns have been closed and the foreign liquor shops remain 
open. The cheap price of toddy and the improvements in the 
organization for its supply are further contributing causes. 

Toddy consumption has steadily risen during the last ten 
years, partly for the reasons given above. It is probable, 
however, that the apparent increase is partly accounted for by 
the fact that the detective activities of the Excise Department 
by checking unlicensed and unrecorded sales have increased 
the sales recorded in the tavern books. 


REVENUE. 

The 1925 revenue shows a rise allround. This arrack revenue 
has been got in spite of the fact that the cost price of arrack 
from the distilleries is now over 60 cents higher per gallon 
than it used to be in the days of the old renting system. Apart 
from this rise in cost price, 1925 arrack revenue would have 
been higher than it is by Rs. 500,000. 


Foreign Liquor Arrack Toddy 
Customs Duties. Revenue. Revenue. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1913-14 ae 2,045,214" .. 5,784,964 .. 1,098,024 
1917-18 oe 772,136* .. 7,814,121 .. 1,648,506 
1923-24 ae 2,911,331 .. 7,626,504 .. 1,950,374 
1924-25 +. 3.458378 .. 7,879,137... 2,226,470 


* For calendar year. 

These round figures do not throw clear light on the effect 
of the Contract Supply System on arrack revenue. It is 
necessary to analyse the figures for the various Provinces. 
In eight districts, viz., Jaffna, Uva, Kandy, Matale, Nuwara 
Eliya, Mullaittivu, Ratnapura, and Trincomalee, the 1925 
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arrack revenue is the highest on record, and the first named 
five are the districts into which the present system was first 
introduced. This record revenue is not the result of increased 
sales ; in all these districts, except Mannar and Mullaittivu, 
there has often been higher consumption than in 1925. 

In spite of the fall of revenue in Colombo and the low level 
of recent Ceylon consumption, the new system has raised the 
Ceylon arrack revenue above that of recent years and above all 
previous years, except 1920-21, a year of overbids. 


ARRACK RENT REVENUE. 


Rs. 
1913-14 Ae a a 5,784,964 
1918-19 an bs a 7,387,850 
1920-21 athe an 49 8,313,022 
1921-22 oe . o- fe 7,439,552 
1922-23 as oe a 7,300,064 
1923-24 fi aA Ls 7,626,504 
1924-25 7,879,137 


It has, moreover, rained the revenue yield | per rupee spent 
by the public in much greater degree. 


1. 2. 
Average Selling Average Revenue Average Percentage 


Price. per Gallon sold. which Column 2 is 
Rs. c. Rs. c. of Column 1, 
1914 os 9 70 se 475 BG 49 
1915 Sie 9 67 tae 6 2 ay 62 
1918 oe 11 89 ns 7 64 He 64 
1925 oe 15 0 ae 10 22 oe 68 


TEMPERANCE AND Loca. OPTION. 


Temperance workers in the Legislative Council have secured 
certain modifications in the Option Rules which facilitate the 
closure of taverns— 

(1) In Colombo 51 per cent. of the voters on the list are to 

be sufficient for closure. 

(2) ‘* Estate’ taverns have been made closable by ballot, but 
after closure may be reopened on estates subject to 
prohibition of sale except to coolics. 

(3) Hotel public bars are now closable by ballot. 

(4) Applications for ballots may be for joint or separate ballots, 
as the applicants think fit. 

(5) If any poll succeeds, no new licence can be granted in the 
area affected save after another poll. 

Various religious bodies, and in particular the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Young Men’s Buddhist Association, 
and the Maradana Workmen’s Resort, have continued their 
excellent work. : 
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The campaign of tavern abolition has kept up its usual pace 
and secured decisions to close the following drink shops from 


October 1, 1925 :— enaee emer ae) 





Liquor. 
By local option ae ie ates 28. (ww 2) oan. 44 
By Advisory Committees .. 12> 4. IP. — .. 13 
26 29 2 57 





The present distribution of drink shops is one arrack tavern 
per 16,536 persons, one toddy tavern per 16,007 persons, one 
foreign liquor licence per 6,634 persons. 

The consumption of arrack per head of the present population 
is -17 of one gallon per year, of foreign liquor -13 of one gallon, 
and of toddy 1-10 gallon per year. 

If these statistics are compared with those of other civilized 
countries, Ceylon will be found to be a sober land. 


DISTILLERIES. 

The arrack distilled at the new distilleries attains a greater 
purity than was ever found in the product of the old stills; 
and the new distilleries are under proper control. We hear 
no more of arrack being smuggled out of distilleries and no 
such arrack is ever seized. While, however, illicit white arrack 
has been eliminated from the list of Excise problems, illicit 
toddy at the distillery topes remains a live difficulty. 


Excise CRIME. : 

The total number of prosecutions in 1925 was 4,687, as against 
3,946 in 1924. In obedience to the wish of the Finance Com- 
mittee the use of decoys has been abandoned for one year, 
beginning on October 1, 1925. 

The experiment has not been in force for a sufficient period 
to judge its results, but detections of unlicensed sale of arrack 
have already suffered a considerable fall. 

Three-fourths of Excise detective work centres round illicit 
toddy. In all dry areas where kitul trees abound illicit traffic 
continues to prevail. It is impossible, in the opinion of the 
Excise Department, for 80 Inspectors to suppress this traffic. 
For every offender detected there are a few more who escape 
the eye of the preventive officer. Even after detection and 
prosecution most offenders resume their operations, because 
the profits are quick and big. 


Dancerovs Drucs. 

No illicit traffic in cocaine has been discovered, but in ganja 
there is a large illicit trade. The first source of illicit supply 
is secret cultivation in the forests of Ceylon, especially Uvs, 
the North-Central Province, and Hambantota. Detevtion is 
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exceedingly difficult. It is understood that wild animals 
do not eat the ganja plant. The illicit grower has therefore 
only to till a plot of land in the depths of the jungle, water it 
for a short period, and return to reap it when it is ripe. The 
second, and probably the chief, source of supply is importation 
from India. It is impossible for the Excise, Police, and Customs 
officers to prevent smuggling at one part or another of the coast. 
The difficulties of stopping the traffic in this dangerous drug 
are largely due to the belief—which is unfortunately widespread 
in Ceylon—that it is of great medicinal value. Until this belief 
is eradicated, it will be useless to expect the demand for it to 
cease or the co-operation of the villager in the steps taken 
for the suppression of this illicit traffic. All possible steps 
for the detection and prosecution of dealers in this drug are 
being taken by the officers of the Excise and Police Departments. 
The only real hope of successfully suppressing its use lies, 
however, in propaganda directed to convince its users of the 
dangerous nature of the drug. The necessary steps to this end 
are at present under consideration. 


VIlI.—Post and Telegraphs. 


N December 31, 1925, 649 offices were open for the trans- 
action of postal business. Of these, 188 (excluding 
the Central Telegraph Office) were offices dealing with all 

classes of postal business, viz., mail and parcel work, regis- 
tration and insurance of postal articles, money order, postal 
order and savings bank work, and telegraph business; at 29 
offices all such business, except telegraph work, was transacted. 

At 41 sub-offices mail, parcel, registration, and postal order 
work only was transacted, while at 358 village receiving offices 
mail work only was conducted; there were also 36 railway 
receiving offices. 

Mat SERVICES. 
A.—Foreign. 

A regular weekly mail service between Ceylon and the United 
Kingdom was maintained during 1925, and 11,739 bags of 
correspondence and 8,171 bags of parcels arrived from London ; 
while 3,460 bags of correspondence and 2,875 bags of parcels 
were despatched to London. 

Fifty-two letter mails were received from London; of these, 
38 were carried by vessels of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company—of which 12 were landed at Bombay 
and brought overland to Colombo and 26 were brought by sea to 
Colombo ; and 14 were carried by vessels of the Orient Line. 
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In the homeward direction 94 mails were despatched to 
Europe by vessels of the Peninsular and Oriental (54 mails), 
Orient (9), Messageries Maritimes (13), and Rotterdam Lloyd 
(18) lines. The time occupied in transit was 16 to 19 days 
from Colombo to London and 16 to 18 days from London to 
Colombo. Average, 174 and 17 days respectively. 

Between Australia and Ceylon an almost regular weekly 
mail service was maintained by the use of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company and the Orient Company ; 
and the vessels of the Australian Commonwealth line provided 
a supplementary service, 6 mails being despatched for Australia 
by this means during the year. 

Regular and frequent services to the Straits Settlements and 
the Far East were available by the vessels of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company, Messageries Maritimes 
Company, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Rotterdam Lloyd, 
Stoonmvaart-Maatschappij Nederland, and Compania Trans- 
atlantica lines. 

The British India Steam Navigation Company’s steamers 
carried mails from Ceylon to Mauritius nine times during the 
year at irregular intervals. A fortnightly mail service from 
Colombo to Mauritius vid Bombay, Aden, and Djibouti was 
started in February, 1924, and by this means 15 mails were 
despatched to Mauritius. The Natal Direct, Indian-African, and 
Ossen Shosen Kaisha lines and British India Steam Navigation 
Company’s steamers from Bombay carried 38 mails from 
Ceylon to South Africa. 

Vessels of the Ossen Shosen Kaisha line carried direct mails 
to the Argentine vid South Africa. 

With India the daily service in each direction by train with 
ferryboat plying between Talaimannar and Dhanushkodi was 
maintained. A regular bi-weekly service was also maintained 
during 1925 between Colombo and Tuticorin by steamers of 
the British India Steam Navigation Company. 


B.—Inland Mails. 


Inland mails are carried generally by the Ceylon Government 
Railway, and from railway stations by private contract motor 
mail services, bullock coach, or by runner services. 

The principal motor mail services are— 


Miles. 
Polgahawola-Kogalla aan ate ae 8t 
Kurunegala-Madampe bs i oes 394 
Ratnapura-Kiriolla Me oe oie 12 
Pana dlure-Horana (2 services) ae 12 
Gampola-Pussellawa-Ramboda (2 services) es 20 
Anuradhapura-Trincomalse : ra 65} 


Badulla-Batticaloa ae os oe 1024 
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Miles. 

Anuradhapura Railway Station-Post Office ics 14 
Opanake-Balangoda ae a is 9 
Kalpitiya-Puttalam pe Be 36 28 
Kshawatta Railway Station-Post Office-Rakwana (2 services) 12} 
Horana-Kiriella Be ae a 184 
Matara-Deniyaya a “5 Ie 43 
Halgranoya-Uda Pussellaw: as eee 6 
Kodsikamam-Point Pedro-Valvettiturai .. is 16 
Jafina Railway Station-Post Office-Point Pedro ite 204 
Hambantota-Tissamaharama ais ae 21 
Jafina-Kayts ae oe se 21} 
Nawalapitiya-Kotmale .. ee oe 8 
Colombo Town Mail Service: parcel delivery, collection of) 235°3* 

letters, parcels, mails, &c. 35:2 
Colombo Town Mail Service: Railway Station-Jetty, &c. ( ae at 
Matale-Dambulla aa ae we 274 
Nuwara Eliya Railway Station-Post Office-Welimada Ss 16 
Mundel Railway Station-Post Office-Puttalam (2 services) ..» 16 
Batticaloa-Akkaraipattu  .. AG . 38 
Kalutara-Neboda (2 services) a ae 12 
Matale-Rattota (2 services) be se 7 
Batticaloa-Trincomalee  .. as ae 87 
Ella-Namunukula até ats oF 9 
Matara-Hakmana an aes Ass 15 
Kandy-Rangala aie ee o 22 
Kandy-Hewasheta BS ae a 23} 
Passara-Madulsima ae ne as ll 
Kurunegala-Rambodagalla om oh 14 
Kurunegala-Nikaweratiya. . se ie 25 
Mankulam-Mullaittivu .. se as 293 
Kekirawa-Polonnaruwa .. Se oe 494 
Neboda-Mahagama (2 services)- Ks ae 17 
Ambalangoda-Elpitiya .. nie a 84 
Haputale-Moneragala ss. . ss ee 48 
Matara-Hambantota (2 services) ae on 51 
Hatton-Maskeliya-Bogawantalawa (2 services) ne 203 
Kandy-Kurunegala es ae es 264 
Kadugannawa-Aranayake a 2 13 
Talawakele Railway Station-Post Office-Agrapatana (2 

services) on hs nts 14} 


The inland mail services worked satisfactorily throughout 
the year, save when interrupted for short periods by floods and 
washaways. 


Marx StatTIsTIcs. 


The total number of postal articles, exclusivé of parcels, which 
passed through the post in 1925 is estimated at 79 million, 
about 11 million more than in 1924. The increase was princi- 
Pally in inland correspondence, which was over 80} per cent. 
of the total. Correspondence exchanged with India formed 
nearly 112 per cent. of the total, with the United Kingdom 
about 4 per cent., and with other countries nearly 3? per cent. 





* Week days. + Sundays. 
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Letters received from the United Kingdom showed a decrease } 
of 12,500 compared with 1924. Printed matter, samples, &c., 
from the United Kingdom showed an increase of about 376,000 
compared with 1924. 

The total number of parcels dealt with was 1,081,329, an 
increase of over 61,900 over the 1924 total. Of these, 68,331 
were received from the United Kingdom, 255,084 from India, 
and 11,474 from other countries. 26,663 parcels were received 
under the Cash on Delivery service from the United Kingdom, 
an increase of 9,911 over the last year’s total. 


PostaGE Rates. 


The rates for foreign postage fixed under the Madrid Conven- 
tion continued in operation; the rate on letters to British 
Possessions being 12 cents for the first oz. and 10 cents for each 
subsequent oz., while the postage on post cards was 10 cents ; to 
foreign countries the corresponding rates were 20 cents, 10 cents, 
and 12 cents. On printed matter the initial rate of 4 cents 
per 2 oz. was uniform, with minima of 8 cents on samples and 
20 cents on business papers. 

Articles printed in relief for the special use of the blind were 
transmitted at a specially reduced rate of 4 cents per 2 Ib. 

The inland rates of postage and the rates to India remained 
unchanged—initial letter rate 6 cents per 4 oz., post card rate 
3 cents, and printed matter 3 cents for 2 oz. 

The total value of stamps sold by the Department in 1925 
was Rs. 7,215,173. 

The inland telegraph rate, 40 cents for the first 10 words, 
including address, and 5 cents for each additional 2 words, 
remained unchanged, as did the rates on telegrams to India— 
for first 12 words: ordinary Re. 1, express Re. 2, with 10 and 15 
cents respectively for each additional word. 


Money AND PostaL ORDERS. 


The total value of money orders handled in 1925 was 
Rs. 46,950,663, of which inland orders amounted to; 
Rs. 31,198,222 ; of the balance, the business with India formed 
the largest percentage, orders issued payable in India totalling | 
nearly 114 million rupees—1 million more than in 1924—a fair 
proportion of which was probably due to savings remitted by 
Indian immigrant coolies. 


The business in money orders between Ceylon and the United 
Kingdom was small, 10,308 orders of a total value of Rs. 389,737. | 
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There was an increase in the value of local postal orders issued, 
Rs. 888,172, compared with Rs. 822,264 in 1924, and a small 
decrease in the number of British postal orders paid, which, 
however, only amounted to £10,178. 

Considerable use was made of the telegraph money order 
service between Ceylon and India, remittances totalling 
Rs. 4,442,115 being so sent to India and Rs. 580,546 drawn 
by Indian remitters on Ceylon. 

Comparatively little use, however, was made of the services 
between Ceylon and the United Kingdom (383 telegraph orders 
were sent to the United Kingdom and 105 received therefrom) and 
Ceylon and the Federated Malay States (27 orders only being 
sent and 1,042 orders received) owing probably to the higher 
telegraph costs. 

The revenue from money order commission reached 
Rs. 509,389. 

Post OrricE Savines Bank. 

The business of the bank transacted at 212 Post Offices and 
36 Sub-Post Offices continued to expand during 1925, the 
deposits, which amounted to Rs. 6,745,605, exceeding with- 
drawals during the year by Rs. 1,516,426. 

On December 31, 1925, the total to the credit of depositors 
was Rs, 9,228,443. 

The rate of interest continued to be 2-4 per cent., 2 cents per 
month for each complete Rs. 10. 

Any sums not less than 25 cents are accepted for deposits up 
to nett maxima of Rs. 750 per annum, and an interest bearing 
total of Rs. 3,000. : 

Deposits may be made by means of stamped slips. One 
withdrawal on demand of a sum not exceeding Rs. 10 is allowed 
mM any one week. 

TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 

All the important towns in the Island are served by the 
Government telegraph system. 

189 postal telegraph offices were open for public traffic on 
December 31, 1925, besides several railway telegraph offices. 
Ten new telegraph offices were opened during the year. 

There are two telegraph circuits between Ceylon and India, on 
one of which the Baudot printing machine is employed in duplex 
Workin: 

Cevion is connected with the West by direct cables of the 
Eastern Telegraph Company to Aden and the Seychelles, and to 
the East with Singapore. 

The Government wireless station at Colombo is open to all 
classes of traffic. The station normally transmits on 600 
metres “interrupted continuous wave” and has a daylight 
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range of approximately 600 miles. Each even hour “ Green- 
wich mean time’ transmissions are made on 2,300 metres 
continuous wave, whilst incoming traffic at these periods is 
received at 2,100 metres. The duration of this period is 
approximately 15 minutes, depending entirely on the amount of 
traffic available. 

International time-signals are broadcast at 6.0 hours G.M.T. 
on 2,300 metres continuous wave, and again at 19.00 hours 
G.M.T. on 600 metres I.C.W. 

A telephone broadcasting service on 800 metres has also been 
opened, and regular daily broadcasts are made at noon and 4.45 
Indian standard time. 

The total number of telegrams handled in 1925 was 1,965,656, 
some 238,334 more than in 1924. The average time taken in 
transmission of an inland telegram was 20 minutes. 

The total number of messages despatched to India, 261,872, 
showed an increase of some 36,582, and the number received 
from India, 162,165, was some 12,502 less than in 1924. 

126,594 private cable messages were despatched to and 
113,308 received from other countries. 

The Colombo wireless station dealt with 12,364 messages 
containing 203,005 words during the year. 

The revenue from telegrams was, roughly, Rs. 936,085, and the 
value of free telegraphic services rendered to other Departments 
was estimated at Rs. 67,340. 


THe TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


Speaking generally, the larger towns are served by Government 
exchanges (46 in number) and rural areas by private licensed 
local exchanges linked together by Government junction and 
trunk lines. 

The principal Government exchange is at Colombo (with a 
sub-exchange at Havelock Town), which is served by under- 
ground cable as far as possible. There were 2,625 subscribers 
to this on December 31, 1925. The sub-exchange at Havelock 
Town was opened in October on the central battery system, and 
serves the south of Colombo city, covering the area from Station 
road, Bambalapitiya, as far as the Dehiwala bridge. Subscribers 
within these limits, numbering 160, have been transferred to that 
exchange. There is no charge on calls between subscribers to 
the Central exchange in the Fort and those connected to the 
Havelock Town exchange, but a surtax is levied to cover the 
cost of junction service. 

The next largest Government exchanges are at Kandy (186 
subscribers), Nuwara Eliya (133), Galle (95), Kurunegala (59), 
Negombo (46), Kalutara (48), Panadure (45), and Matale (35) 
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No charge for installation is made for connection to Govern- 
ment exchanges, and a flat rate of subscription is charged for 
an unlimited service within the prescribed hours. 


The minimum subscriptions applicable to premises within 2 
miles of the exchange are Rs. 180 per annum for business and 
Rs. 120 for residential connections in the larger towns. 


At the Colombo Fort and Havelock Town exchanges the 
service is continuous throughout the year. It is estimated 
that a little over 15} million calls were dealt with in Ceylon in 
1925, over ? million more than in 1924. 


The average speed of answer during the day in Colombo was 
4-7 seconds, and 96°8 per cent. of calls were answered within 10 
seconds. 


There were 115 Government call offices in use during the year, 
and the number of telephone stations reached 7,086. The 
estimated number of trunk line calls was 329,472 and junction 
line calls 257,088, an increase on the 1924 figures. The trunk 
and junction line fees are fixed on a cent-per-mile basis. Receipts 
from telephones totalled Rs. 834,180 in 1925, while the value of 
telephone services rendered free to other Government Depart- 
ments was estimated at Rs. 112,750. 


The principal trunk telephone lines are— 


Miles. 
(1) Colombo-Kandy-Gampola-Hatton-Nuwara Eliya on 132 
(2) Garmpola-Pussellawa-Nuwara Eliya .. oe 34 
(3) Colombo-Kalutara-Galle-Matara se ae 99 
(4) Colombo-Avissawella-Ratnapura satis ae 64 
(5) Colombo-Polgahawela-Kurunegala af Sys 59 
(6) Colombo-Ragama-Negombo os is 23 
(7) Kandy-Wattegama-Matale a me 21 
(8) Nuwara Eliya-Haputale-Diyatalawa-Bandarawela sits 36 
(9) Colombo-Negombo-Chilaw : 51 


The Government telephone system at the end of 1925 
comprised 11,344 miles of overhead and 22,196 miles of under- 
ground wire. 

There are 30 licensed exchanges, and the largest private 
systems are— 


(a) The Norwood-Maskeliya-Bogawantalawa system, with 
exchanges at those places having 40, 47, and 31 
subscribers respectively. 

(6) The Talawakele-Tillicoultry and Agrapatana system, 
with exchanges at those places having 37, 29, and 28 
subscribers respectively. 

(c) The Galaha-Hewaheta system, with 67 and 5 subscribers 
respectively. ; 

The Neboda private system serves 34 subscribers. 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


The revenue of the Department in 1925 is estimated at, 
roughly, Rs. 6,877,019. The principal increases were under 
the heads of Postage (some Rs. 676,000), Telephone receipts 
(some Rs. 158,000), Telegraph receipts (Rs. 100,500), and 
Money Order commission (some Rs. 55,000). 


The value of free services rendered to other Government 
Departments, not included in these totals, was estimated at 
Rs. 1,023,500, but no reliable estimate can be framed of 
the value of free services rendered byj them to the Postal 
Department. 


The total expenditure from the votes of the Postal Department 
was Rs. 4,968,651. A further sum of Rs. 450,927 was charged 
to the Loan Account for works of telephone development. 


IX.—Education. 
GENERAL. 


CHOOLS in Ceylon may be broadly divided into three 
classes: English, Anglo-vernacular, and vernacular. 
The vernacular schools are attended by about 85 per cent. 

of the school-going population. The English and Anglo- 
vernacular schools provide elementary education leading up to 
the English School-Leaving Certificate Examination. Second- 
ary English schools provide an education leading up to the 
Cambridge Senior School Certificate Examination and _ the 
London University Matriculation Examination. There are 
also classes for commercial subjects in some of the larger schools. 
There is an increasing demand for English, and an attempt 
has been made to meet this demand by a scheme of Government 
Central English and Anglo-vernacular schools for rural districts, 
where children may receive an English education. Such 
schools have been opened at Gampaha, Piliyandala, Veyangoda, 
Kadawata, Udugampola, Bomiriya, Beruwala, Wadduwa, and 
Homagama in the Western Province ; at Induruwa, Hikkaduwa, 
Ahungalla, Godauda, and Mirissa in the Southern Province: 
and at Talawakele in the Central Province. The inclusion of 
Sinhalese and Tamil in the London Matriculation and Inter- 
mediate Arts Examinations and the Cambridge Examinations 
has given a stimulus to the study of the vernacular languages. 


Several secondary schools are now teaching Sinhalese and 
Tamil. 
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VERNACULAR EDUCATION. 


In 1925 there were 1,121 Government vernacular schools, 
with an attendance of 118,061 boys and 53,296 girls. There 
were also 1,771 assisted schools, with an attendance of 126,273 
boys and 80,270 girls. Of these, 265 were estate schools, 
with an attendance of 9,543 boys and 1,520 girls. A school 
for the deaf and blind started in 1912 receives grant at the rate 
of Rs. 6 per mensem per child on the average attendance during 
the year. 

The total sum expended by Government on the vernacular 
education in 1924-25 was Rs. 3,256,644, of which Rs. 1,408,932 
Was spent on Government schools and Rs. 1,847,712 on aided 
schools. 

The Education Ordinance was proclaimed with effect from 
January 1, 1924, and Education District Committees have 
been formed in the following areas :— 


(1) Colombo Municipality. 

(2) Kandy Municipality. 

(3) Galle Municipality. 

(4) Kalutara Urban District. 

(5) Negombo Urban District. 

(6) Panadure Urban District. 

(7) Matale Urban District. 

(8) Jaffna Urban District. 

(9) Matara Urban District. 

(10) Chilaw Urban District. 

(11) Ratnapura Urban District. 

(12) Nuwara Eliya Revenue District, including Board of 
Im provement. 

(13) Mannar Revenue District. 

(14) Trincomalee Revenue District. 

The following revenue districts, which had not already 
been brought under the operation of Ordinance No. 1 of 1920 
at the beginning of the year 1924, were proclaimed education 
districts under section 17 (d) of the said Ordinance with effect 
from October 16, 1925, and new Education District Committees 
have now been formed in each of the districts in place of the 
old District School Committees :— 

(1) The Revenue District of Colombo, including the Moratuwa 
Local Board but excluding the Municipal area of 
Colombo and the Urban District Council area of 
Negombo. 

(2) The Revenue District of Kalutara, excluding the areas 
of the Kalutara and Panadure Urban District 


Councils. 
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(3) The Revenue District of Kegalla, including the Loca! 
Board area. 

(4) The Revenue District of Matara, excluding the Urban 
District Council area. 

(5) The Revenue District of Ratnapura, excluding the 
Urban District Council area. 

(6) The Revenue District of Kandy, including Gampola, 
Nawalapitiya, and Hatton-Dikoya Local Board 
areas but excluding the Kandy Municipal area. 

(7) The Revenue District of Galle, excluding the Municipal 
area. 

(8) The Revenue District of Hambantota. 

(9) The Revenue District of Matale, excluding the Urban 
District Council area. 

(10) The Revenue District of Kurunegala, including the 
Local Board area. 

(11) The Revenue District of Anuradhapura, including the 
Local Board area. 

(12) The Revenue District of Jaffna, excluding the Urban 
District Council area. 

(13) The Revenue District of Mullaittivu. 

(14) The Revenue District of Batticaloa, including the Local 
Board area. 

(15) The Revenue District of Puttalam, including the Local 
Board area. 

(16) The Revenue District of Chilaw, excluding the Urban 
District Council area. 

(17) The Revenue District of Badulla, including Badulla 
and Bandarawela Local Board areas. 


EnauisH EpvucatIon. 


In 1925 there were 298 English and Anglo-vernacular schools 
attended by 59,122 pupils, of whom 45,730 were boys and : 
13,392 girls. There is one Government secondary school iD 
Colombo, with an average attendance of 522. The cost to - 
Government of this school for the year was Rs. 168,143, and ; 
fees recovered amounted to Rs. 48,189. 


There were 40 assisted secondary schools, the total average 
attendance at which was 15,582. The cost to Government 
was Rs. 569,122. 

In most of the larger schools candidates are prepared for 
the Junior and School Certificate Examinations of the Cambridge 
University and the London Matriculation Examination. 1 
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1924 the number of candidates who entered for the Cambridge 
Junior and School Certificate Examinations and the results 
obtained were— 

Candidates. Honours. Other Passes. 


School Certificate Examination .. 1,335 .. 55... 267 
Junior : 1,077 .. 86 .. 470 


The results of the London University Examinations in 1925 
showed that 541 candidates from Ceylon entered for the 
Matriculation Examination, 87 of whom passed. Four candi- 
dates passed the First Examination for Medical Degrees, and 
5 the Second Examination, Part I. 112 candidates presented 
themselves for the whole of the Intermediate Examination in 
Arts, 21 of whom passed and 14 were “ referred ” in one subject. 
Of the 16 “referred”? candidates who presented themselves 
for the examination in one subject 11 passed. Of the 66 
candidates who took up the whole of the Intermediate Exami- 
nation in Science 20 passed and 15 were “‘ referred”’ in one 
subject. Of the 14 “referred”? candidates who presented 
themselves for examination in one subject 13 passed. Eight 
candidates presented themselves for the whole examination 
in Inter-Science Economics, 1 of whom passed and 3 were 
“referred.” The 1 candidate who presented for re-examination 
in his “‘referred’’ subject passed. Three entered for the ° 
whole examination in Inter-Science Agriculture and none passed. 
The 2 ‘‘ referred” candidates who entered for re-examination 
in their “‘ referred ” subjects passed. Five candidates presented 
themselves for the whole of the Intermediate Examination 
in Laws, 2 of whom passed. One candidate who had been 
“referred” at the previous examination presented himself, 
and he passed. Three candidates presented themselves for 
Inter-Science Engineering, but none passed. Two entered for 
Inter-Commerce, and 1 was successful in Part I. Forty-two 
candidates presented themselves for the B.A. degree, 14 of 
whom passed. Thirty-three entered for the B.Sc., and 17 
passed. Two candidates presented themselves for the LL.B. 
examination, but both failed. Two candidates presented them- 
selves for Honours in Classics, and 1 was awarded Third Class 
Honours. Two candidates presented themselves for Honours 
in English, of whom 1 was awarded Third Class Honours. One 
candidate presented himself for Honours in History, Branch III., 
and was awarded Second Class Honours. Two candidates 
presented themselves for Honours in Philosophy, and 1 was 
awarded Second Class and the other Third Class Honours. 
Two candidates presented themselves for Honours in Mathe- 
pauces and 1 was awarded First Class Honours in Parts 

and 2. 
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Grants paid to the assisted English schools are based on the 
salaries paid to the staff according to the approved scales. 
A fixed contribution from the Manager towards the salary of 
each teacher is required. This fixed contribution is a definite 
percentage of the teacher’s mean salary over a period of years. 
Special grants are paid on account of buildings and equipment. 

The encouragement offered by Government takes the form of 
scholarships. Five Government scholarships are now offered : 
one on the results of the Final Examination in Arts of the 
London University and one on the results of the Final Exami- 
nation in Science. A third scholarship is awarded on the results 
of the Final Examination in Science on condition that the 
holder studies Agriculture or Forestry. Two more scholarships 
are awarded on the results of the Final Examination in Science 
on condition that the selected candidate pursue a course of 
studies in Engineering. The first three scholarships are tenable 
for two years, and the two Engineering scholarships for three 
years. The scholarships are of the value of £300 per annum. 
with free passage and outfit allowance of £50. The holders 
may join any British University or any recognized Engineering 
institution in the United Kingdom. 

A scholarship of Rs. 300 a year has been offered by the Hon. 
- Sir H. M. Fernando, Member of the Executive Council, to the 
Ceylon student who obtains the highest marks in Botany and 
either Chemistry or Agricultural Science at the Cambridge 
School Certificate Examination, and also at the same time 
gains exemption from the London Matriculation Examination. 

The following is the scale of fees charged in the various 
classes of Government English and Anglo-vernacular schools 
in the Island :— 


Government English Schools. 
Per Mensem. 


Rs. ¢. 
Preparatory ne ae a 20 
First Year Class oe a oe 2 50 
Second Year Class x; ie ao 3 40 
Standard Vy “ee Re esd 3 50 
Standard VI. os ae ae 4 0 
Standard VII. 6 ae ne 4 50 
English School-Loaving Cortification Class os 5 0 
<lnglo-vernacular Schools. 
Stage T. ay aid 0 50 
Stago TI. 0 75 
Stage 1TL. 1 0 
Stago IV. 1 25 
Stago V. 1 50 
Stage VI. 20 
Stage VIT. on o aA 3.0 
Standard VILL. (Elomontary School-Loaving Cortificate 
Class) a a a 40 
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The 1923 Code for Assisted English Schools laid down the 
following minimum scale of fees for elementary schools, but in 
the present revised Code there is no minimum scale demanded 
from schools :— 

Grade I. Schools. 
In Provinces other than tho Northern, Eastern, and North-Central Provinces. 


Per Mensem. 


Rs. c. 
Lower Kindergarten 1 0 
Upper Kindergarten 1 50 
Standard IT. 20 
Standard III. 2 50 
Standard IV. 3 0 
Standard V. 3 50 
Standard VI. 40 
Standard VIL. oe aie 4 50 
Elementary School-Leaving Cortificato Class 5 0 


In the Northern, Eastern, and North-Central Provinces. 


Per Mensem. 


Rs. c. 
Lower Kindergarten... ae is 10 
Upper Kindergarten 1 50 
Standard II. and ITI. 2 0 
Standard IV. os ae an 2 50 
Standard V. we Se as 3 0 
Standard VI. aie ss es 3 50 
Standard VIT. and English School-Leaving Certificate Class 4 0 
Grade II. Schools. 
Kindergarten and Standard II. 1 0 
Standard III., IV., and V. aya a 2 0 
Standard VI., VII., and the English School-Leaving Certifi- 
cate Class a .- o 3 0 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


The Government Training College consists of four depart- 
ments: English (men and women), English Kindergarten 
(women), Sinhalese (men), and Sinhalese (women). The object 
is to supply trained teachers for Government and assisted 
English schools and Government vernacular schools. At the 
beginning of 1926 the number of students in training was on the 
English side 34 men and 44 women, on the Sinhalese side 41 men 
and 40 women. 

The Government Training School at Gampaha provides a 
two-year course for 20 men students, who will become teachers 
in Government and assisted Anglo-vernacular schools. 

A training school for Tamil teachers was opened at Kopay, 
Jaffna, in October, 1923, and 53 students were admitted. Of 
these, 22 students left the school in August 1, 1924, after passing 
the final examination. 22 new students were admitted in 
October, 1924. 
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Besides these Government institutions there are 10 assisted 
training schools for the training of teachers for vernacular 
schools. The students go through a two-year course of training, 
and pass an examination at the end of each year’s course. On 
the results of the second year’s examination a Second Class 
Teachers’ Certificate is issued to the successful students. 122 
students successfully completed their course in 1924 and 
obtained Second Class Teachers’ Certificate. 

Third Class Teachers’ Certificates are issued to all monitors and 
pupil teachers who have successfully gone through a three years’ 
course of training in a Government or assisted vernacular 
or Anglo-vernacular school, and have passed the prescribed 
examinations. These certificates are issued provisionally to all 
the monitors and pupil teachers on their passing the Third Year 
Examination, and are confirmed when they have completed 
three years’ satisfactory service as a teacher. Holders of Third 
Class Teachers’ Certificates are eligible for admission to assisted 
training schools. § InpusTRiaL SCHOOLS. 

The full-time system introduced in 1923 effected considerable 
improvement in Government industrial schools. There was no 
difficulty in forming classes from boys who had passed the fifth 
standard and who were over 14 years of age. The work done 
by them was naturally more satisfactory than the work pre- 
viously done by younger boys who were still attending the 
vernacular schools. Moreover, the fact that a boy joins the 
full-time class is evidence that he intends to try to learn some 
industry which he wishes to continue in after life, so that the 
training now being given is clearly of practical value. 

The want of better teachers has been felt, especially in 
carpentry schools. To remedy this defect 8 boys were trained 
in the Technical Schools to be instructors in carpentry schools. 
The training being given should produce a much better type of 

instructor than can be obtained at present. 
‘In 1925 the aided industrial schools, which are 38 in number. 
received grants amounting to Rs. 21,660. The trades taught 
were carpentry, dressmaking, tailoring, lacemaking, embroidery, 
cookery, weaving, shoemaking, and smithy work. 

The most important of these schools is the Maggona Certified 
Industrial School, which is utilized by Government as a 
reformatory for youthful offenders. This institution is managed 
by the Roman Catholic Mission. It has an estate of some 300 
acres and excellent buildings, towards the cost of which Govern- 
ment has contributed. 235 youthful offenders are at present 
receiving instruction in this school, and an allowance is paid by 
Government for the maintenance of each offender. The amount 
so paid in the year 1924-25 was Rs. 36,227. 
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Another important industrial school is that at Wellawatta, 
Colombo, under the management of the Wesleyan Mission. 
The amount of grant paid to this institution in 1925 amounted 
to Rs. 4,800. 

An impetus was given to home industries, which are taught 
in different parts of the Island, by the appointment of two 
Inspectors of Industries—one for weaving schools and one for 
carpentry and general industrial work. Carpentry is taught in 
36 schools. Thirty-two schools are engaged in cloth-weaving, of 
which 8 are Government schools. Printing and bookbinding are 
taught in 12 schools, shoemaking in 1, and smithy work in 4 
schools. Cane and rattan workin 4 schools. Three schools are 
engaged in lacquer work and 1 school in pottery work. Basket- 
weaving and mat-weaving are taught in several schools, and 
hat-making in the Kalutara District. 


AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 


Elementary agricultural instruction is given by a scheme of 
school gardens conducted in connection with Government 
schools. The gardens are under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The work of these gardens is carried on under the instruction . 
of the Division Agricultural Officers assisted by Inspectors of 
School Gardens, and by Senior Agricultural Instructors, who 
are also Inspectors of School Gardens. The total number of 
registered school gardens at theend of 1925 was 664. Thenumber 
of gardens attached to grant-in-aid schools was 82. Fifty-five 
school gardens are awaiting registration. Seeds and implements 
are supplied by the Department of Agriculture, and prizes are 
offered for competition. Twelve teachers from Government 
schools underwent a special course of training at the School of 
Tropical Agriculture, Peradeniya. The scheme has been supple- 
mented by the establishment of home gardens in large numbers, 
seeds being provided for children who undertake to plant up 
vegetables in their home compounds. 


TECHNICAL. 


Government Technical Schools, Colombo.—The reorganization 
scheme which was put into operation in May, 1923, has now been 
tunning two years, and 12 students have completed their course 
of study. Although the number of students completing courses 
is small, the innovation of “courses of study” has been 
beneficial to the students as a whole, and there is no doubt that 
greater numbers per annum will qualify for the full certificate 
as time goes on. 
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The change made in the Mechanical Engineering Day Course 
from three afternoons per week to two full days per week has 
been found very satisfactory, as it enables the apprentices to get 
four unbroken days in the workshop per week. 

The concession of free tuition during the third term to students 
satisfactorily attending the first and second terms has un- 
doubtedly helped to maintain a satisfactory average attendance. 

The Jaffna Technical School was opened on October 8, 1921. 
There were 6 students at the end of 1925. Manual training, 
woodwork, metalwork, and drawing are taught in this school. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


Numbers.—The number of students on the rolls in July, 
1925, the beginning of the Academic Year 1925-26, was 255, as 
against 261 in August, 1924. ; 

Courses.—The B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), and Ist M.B. 
Examinations of London University continue for the present to 
be taken ; also the Pre-Registration Examination of the Ceylon 
Medical College. 

Instruction is offered in English, Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Sanskrit, Geography, Tamil, Pali, Sinhalese, History, Logic, 
Philosophy, Economics, Pure Mathematics, Applied Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, and Zoology. 

There are Honours Classes in Classics, Mathematics, English, 
History, Chemistry, and Botany. 

Examination Results—London Examinations are held in 
Ceylon in the months of June and July, at the close of the 
University College year ; and the results are known shortly after 
the commencement of the Academic Year following. 

As a result of the examinations in June, 1925, 9 students 
graduated in Arts and 17 in Science, bringing the total of 
graduates since the inception of the College in 1921 to 76. Of 
the 9 students in Arts, 1 obtained Third Class Honours in 
Classics and 1 Second Class Honours in History ; while of 
those who passed, 2 were placed in the First Division. Of the 
17 students in Science, 1 obtained a First Class in Honours 
Mathematics, Parts I. and II., and 6 were placed in the First 
Division of the Pass Examination. 

Two women students, the first from Ceylon, obtained their 
degree this year 1 in Arts, (Pass, Second Division) and 1 in 
Economics. 

Additions to the Staff—Lecturers in English, Classics, and 
Botany, and a Librarian were appointed and assumed duties 
this year. 

_ The sanctioned posts of Professor of Education and Lecturer 
in Psychology remain vacant. 
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Prospectus—The fourth issue of the College Prospectus, 
revised and enlarged, appeared in July, 1925. 


The Library.—Over a thousand new books have been 
purchased. Among donations received during the year is one 
of very great value from Mrs. Rhys Davids, consisting of the 
major portion of the library of the late Professor T. W. Rhys 
Davids, the well-known Oriental Scholar. 

With the appointment of a Librarian much progress has been 
made in classifying and arranging the books, and the production 
of a printed catalogue is in progress. About a thousand books 
are taken out each month by students. 


Student Activities—These have been well maintained in all 
directions. Hockey has been introduced, and the Reading and 
Dramatic Society has added Music to its sphere of operations, 
disclosing a very considerable amount of talent. 


Hostels—There are now four hostels. All are full, showing 
the need and value of such institutions. 


University College Cowncil._—This Council consists of 20 
members, of whom a considerable proportion are Members of 
the Legislative Council of Ceylon. Statutory! meetings are held 
monthly. g 


University Project.—Plans are well advanced for the establish- 
nent of the Ceylon University. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL COMMISSIONER. 


The total vote for this Department for the financial year 
1924-25 was Rs. 127,432. This included an apportionment of 
Rs. 2,500 from the Government Agent, North-Central Province, 
for clearing Crown reservations. 

Provision was made in this amount for training two scholars 
in India prior to their appointment as Architectural and Epi- 
graphical Assistants to this Department, and an additional sum 
of Rs. 10,000 was included in the vote for conserving ancient 
monuments, chiefly to meet the cost of conserving Hata-da-gé 
at Polonnaruva. , 

Expenditure and Revenue. 

The nett expenditure for the year has been Rs. 92,962°07. A 

tger sum would have been expended but for the difficulty of 
securing sufficient numbers of suitable men for the specialized 
work of conservation, and the extra time which has been required 
for the publication of the sixth part of the second volume of the 
“Epigraphia Zeylanica.”” 

The Archaeological Department is not a revenue-earning 
department. The total amount collected from the sale of photo- 
graphic prints and other miscellaneous items was Rs. 523° 86. 
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Publications. 


With regard to publications, this has proved a most satis- 
factory year. The Archaeological Section of the Ceylon Journal 
of Science, Volume I., Part II., was produced. The first volume 
of the Archaeological Survey Memoirs (containing Mr. E. R. 
Ayrton’s papers), which had been delayed on account of printing 
difficulties, was finally published in January, 1925, and Volume 
II. is already in the hands of the Printer. Three unofficial 
publications also proceeded from the Department, all by the 
Archaeological Commissioner. 

A pocket plan of Anuradhapura and Environs showing 
ancient ruins, &c., has been printed. Judging by the demand 
for copies by visitors, this has proved a very popular publication 


Library. 

The rooms used as a library are inadequate to hold the in- 
creasing number of books and publications, and it is becoming 
extremely difficult in such circumstances to differentiate the 
various sections satisfactorily. : 

A large number of books was added to the library during this 
year, and the ‘‘ Exchange List’’ with other societies has greatly 
increased since the production of the Ceylon Journal of Science 
and the Archaeological Survey Memoirs, which, it is hoped, 
will be annual publications. 


Collections. 


A few additions were made during the year in the form of 
beads and earthenware found near Monastery “‘I”’ and Hita- 
da-gé. 

Most of the old specimens have now been identified, and com- 
plete registers have been made of coins and other specimens. 


Conservation. 

The work at Monastery ‘““I” at Anuradhapura has been 
completed. In the course of the work it became apparent that 
the ancient builders were not so exact as one might suppose 
at first. Their stones were sometimes cut short and a gap 
resulted. This happened in the shrine of the main building, 
where there must have been a gap between the coping stones in 
order to fit the cyma plinth. 

The Hata-di-gé it Polonnaruva was next taken in hand. 

Here again ditliculty was experienced, and there can be no 
doubt that a mistake was made by the original builders, who cut 
the north wall stones 6} inches too short. 

It is anticipated that this work will be finally completed by 
about the middle of 1926. 
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A mass of brick on the second floor at the corner of the Sat- 
mahal Prasada next tothe Hiita-d4-gé was threatening to fall and 
break the lower part of the building. An ironcollar was therefore 
put round the second floor, and the whole building was pointed. 

The pointing of the West Entrance to the Quadrangle has 
been practically completed, and under-pinning has been done to 
the hataraskotuva of Rankot Vehera. 

A plaster of Paris model was prepared of a conserved 
monastery on the Arippu road. This has been presented to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, where it has been 
included in the collection of Indian and Sinhalese architecture. 
It is hoped that it will be of considerable value to students 


in England. Research. 


Asmall excavation had been projected near Pomparippu, but 
had to be cancelled owing to the difficulties at Hata-da-gé which 
made it impossible to remain so long out of touch with Polon- 
naruva. 

A small expedition was undertaken to Galbajidi Niravia in the 
heart of the Vilpattu Game Sanctuary. There is an extensive 
site covered with platforms, some of which are obviously double. 
It is impossible to see whether the others are single or double 
without excavating. Almost all are rubble, as at Veherabaii- 

igala. 

A trace was made of an ancient road from Anuradhapura to 
Mannar, which the villagers still point out and call Randdli 
Para. Reports were made at the same time on the ruins in the 
neighbourhood of Villacci korale. 

It is hoped to follow up more of these roads, though in many 
cases it will only be possible to pick out small sections in such 
thick jungle country and infer the rest. 


FISHERIES. 

Food Fisheries.—Local fishing industries are still dependent on 
primitive methods of fishing: by line from outrigger canoes and 
catamarans, by line and net from catamarans and the shore. 
These industries provide the only source of fresh fish supply for 
the Island (except for an almost negligible quantity of imported 
frozen fish). Unhappily it is not possible to collect figures which 
would show the extent and value of the local fisherics, but the 
quantities produced, although considerable, are not sufficient 
to satisfy local demands, which are being met by the imror- 
tation of increasing quantities of fish goods into the Island. 
Of these imports, consisting of dried and salted fish, Maldive fish 
(a variety of cured fish), tinned fish, fish manure, fish guano, and 
fish oil, dried and salted fish and Maldive fish are by far the most 
valuable, and make up approximately 80 per cent. of the tote] 
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imports. From 1911 to 1920, inclusive, the imports of dried and 
salted fish and Maldive fish were more or less constant in weight 
and value, being an average of 320,904 cwt. (16,045 tons) valued 
at Rs. 4,227,074 (£241,805). In 1921, however, these imports 
increased to 363,453 cwt. valued at Rs. 7,058,148, an increased 
weight of 13 per cent. and an increased value of 67 per cent. 
The greater proportional increase in value was due to the price 
per cwt. being raised from Rs. 13°95 to Rs. 19°41, due to a 
greater demand brought about largely through a scarcity of rice 
during this year. From 1921 to 1924 the imports of cured and 
salted fish and Maldive fish steadily increased, and in 1924 stood 
at 371,344 cwt. valued at Rs. 8,009,375 (£530,620), or Rs. 21°59 
per cwt. Corresponding with the increase of fish imports, 
census figures show (1) a steady decline in the numbers of the 
fisher community and (2) a steady increase in the native and 
European population. 

The situation, therefore, calls for immediate attention if Ceylon 
is to reap the harvest of her seas, and either an improvement 
in fishing methods must be introduced, or a rapid increase in 
the number of the fisher community must be affected. The 
latter is clearly impossible. The introduction of modern fishing 
methods is obviously the solution. 

The Fisheries Department, under the direction of the Director, 
Colombo Museum, and Marine Biologist, has devoted consider- 
able attention to the problem of improving fishing methods, and 
with the approval of Government has made a trawling survey 
of the coastal waters of Ceylon. This survey, the results of 
which have been recently published, has shown the presence of 
two very profitable traw! fishing banks, the one off Point Pedro, 
named Pedro Bank, and the other off Cape Comorin, Southern 
India, named Wadge Bank, which can be fished from Colombo 
as a distributing base. The results of trawls taken on these two 
banks are set forth in a paper published by the Fisheries Depart- 
ment dealing with the possibilities of commercial trawling in 
Ceylon waters. 

The recent purchase of a new fisheries vessel, ss. ‘‘ Nautilus,” 
which is equipped with a direct expansion ammonia refrigerat- 
ing plant and a cold storage chamber of about 4 tons capacity, 
has made it possible to carry out further investigations into the 
commercial possibilities of trawling. These experiments were 
made in September and November of this year and were very 
successful. Their purpose was briefly— 

(a) To ascertain whether frozen fish could be transported in 
good marketable condition by rail from Kankesantural 
to Colombo (256 miles). 

(6) To test the demand for trawled fish in the local market. 
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The results were highly satisfactory. The frozen fish travelled 
well in ordinary gunpowder trucks to Colombo, where they 
arrived in excellent condition and commanded a ready sale to 
wholesale buyers at 25 cents per lb. for the first three consign- 
ments of 11,882 lb., and later at 30 cents per lb. for 11,622 Ib. 

Further experiments in this direction will be made during the 
coming year. ; 5 


The Pearl Fishery.-—-After a lapse of sixteen years, during the 
greater part of which period the pearl banks in the Gulf of 
Mannar were barren of oysters, a fishery was held this year from 
February 27 to April 16, inclusive. 

The fishery camp was again at Marichchukaddi, which in a few 
days was transformed from a desolate site, to a small town of 
cadjan huts, and was the scene of much animation andexcitement. 

Prior to the commencement of the fishery an inspection of the 
paars it was expected to fish was made, and it was then estimated 


that the following fishable oysters were present :— spinon, 


West Cheval Paar os is ae 70 
Periya Paar Karai a ne Sea 1} 
Twynam’s Paar : 


It was therefore decided to fish about 30 millions of these 
oysters, leaving the remainder for a fishery in 1926. The fishery 
had not proceeded very far, however, before it was evident that 
great changes had occurred since the inspection a few weeks 
earlier. Of the 70 million oysters on the West Cheval a com- 
pact bed of some 27 millions had completely disappeared. 
Twynam’s Paar and other areas of the West Cheval were 
similarly depleted, and the nett result of the fishery was that 


only 153 million oysters were fished, namely :— Milnes 
West Cheval 38 es ae 12 
Periya Paar Karai : ae an 1y 
Twynam’s Paar Q De 2 


There are many agencies at work which may contribute to 
this mortality, the two most important of which are the 
Tavages of oyster-eating fishes, such as large rays, which swarm 
on the banks, and the effects of silting sand. The result, how- 
ever, is yet another instance of the uncertain nature of Ceylon 
Pearl fisheries. 

_ Divers from Ceylon, India, and the Persian Gulf were engaged 
m the fishery. They brought their own boats and boats’ crew 
to the fishery, or hired them from local contractors. The greatest 
number of divers on any one day was 1,908, fishing from 125 boats. 

The general routine of the fishery was that the fleet left the 
fishing camp in the early mornings, and when the wind was 
favourable sailed to the fishing ground. On days when the 
wind was contrary or the fishing ground distant fromthe camp the 
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boats were towed by Government vessels. Fishing proceeded 
each day (except Sundays) until about 12 noon, when a ‘“‘cease 
fishing”’ signal was given. The divers worked generally in pairs. 
one pair to a stone, and generally kept their catch separate from 
other divers in the same boat. This catch they divided into 
three equal parts, which were bagged, and as soon as the “cease 
fishing”’ signal was given each bag was sealed with a lead seal by 
special fishery officers before the boats left the fishing grounds. 

Bagging and sealing was introduced to prevent pilfering of 
oysters during the return of the boats to the fishery camp and 
was found to be very effective. On arrival of the boats at 
Marichchukaddi the oysters were taken to the Government 
enclosure and there divided into three parts, one of which was 
given to the divers in lieu of payment and the other two parts 
were retained by Government to be sold by auction the same 
evening. Oysters were auctioned each evening, generally about 
9 p.m., by the Camp Superintendent. 

Government share of oysters fished was 10,372,817, which 
realized Rs. 461,887:17, that is an average price of Rs. 45 per 
thousand. The highest price per thousand oysters was Rs. 81, 
and the lowest price Rs. 22. The gross receipts of the fishery 
from various sources were Rs. 512,946°36. Pearl merchants in 
the camp who purchased oysters erected small cadjan enclosures 
on sites auctioned by Government, where they carried out the 
rotting and washing of oysters. Divers quickly disposed of 
their share of oysters each day by retailing them in camp at 
prices varying from 50 cents to 5 cents each oyster. 

Immediately the fishery was ended an inspection of those 
paars not fished, namely, the North-east and South-east Chevals, 
was made. This inspection disclosed the fact that the dis- 
appearance of oysters was general throughout the northern paar 
areas, and whereas in March, 1924, there were some thousand 
million oysters on these paars, there were in March, 1925, but 
a very few millions remaining. A later inspection in November 
of this year over the paar areas fished failed to reveal any 
traces of the missing oysters, so that prospects of further 
fisheries, at least for another few years, are remote. 

Window-pane Oyster Fishery.—An inspection during January 
of this year of Lake Tamblegam, Trincomalee, where the window- 
pane oyster commonly occurs, revealed a large bed of oysters, 
which should provide lucrative fisheries in 1926 and 1927. 
Government, therefore, called for tenders for the lease of these 
waters for a period of three years, and the successful tenderer 
will pay Rs. 7,000 for 1925, Rs. 9,000 for 1926 and 1927, 
Government reserving the right to control the fishery in so far 
as selecting the portion of the lake to be fished. 
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Pearls from the window-pane oyster Placuna placenta, although 
more abundant than those found in the pearl oyster Margariti- 
fera vulgaris, are commonly of irregular shape and poor lustre, 
they are therefore very much less valuable than pearls from the 
Gulf of Mannar. : 

Publications of the Fisheries Department.—The following publi- 
cations were issued from the Fisheries Department during 1925 :— 


(1) Marine Biological Survey of the Littoral Waters of 
Ceylon (in the Press). 

(2) Commercial Possibilities of Trawl Fishing in the Sea 
around Ceylon. 

(3) Ceylon Government Fisheries Vessel ‘‘ Nautilus” (in 
the Press). 

(4) Ceylon Administration Report for 1924—Marine Biology. 

(5) Sessional Paper—Marine Biologist’s Report on the Pearl 
Fishery 1925 (in the Press). 


Publications (1), (2), and (3) are contained in Volume II., 
Fisheries Section, Ceylon Journal of Science ; (4) and (5) issued 
were separately by order of Government. 


X.—Medical. 
MeEpDicAL DEPARTMENT. 


HERE are a Lunatic Asylum and two Leper Asylums—one 
at Hendala in the Western Province and the other at 
Mantivu in the Eastern Province, a Tuberculosis Sana- 

torium at Kandana in the Western Province, and 93 other 
Government hospitals, including a hospital for chronic cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis equipped with modern hospital furniture 
and medical and surgical appliances. The number of beds in 
the institutions ranges from 12 to 720, while the number 
accommodated in the Lunatic Asylum averaged 1,320. In 
addition to the hospitals there are 537 central and branch 
dispensaries, including a central institute in Colombo for tuber- 
culosis cases, this last has an up-to-date X’ray apparatus. 
The owners of estates have provided 79 estate hospitals, which 
Teceive a rebate on export duty, and 690 estate dispensaries 
receiving drugs free from Government to the value of 50 cents 
per labourer per annum. 

The general rebuilding scheme in the Ceylon Medical College 
remained deferred. It is hoped that provision will be made for 
a new Physiological Laboratory and new offices in 1926-27. 
The full course of training at the College is five years for the 
medical students and two years for the apothecary students. A 
diploma in medicine, surgery, and midwifery (which can be 
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registered in the United Kingdom) is granted to successful 
medical students. The apothecary students are employed by 
Government after they qualify in the final examination. 

The following were the attendances and passes during the last 
two years :— 


Attendances. Passes. 

Sessions ending Medical. Apothecary. Medical. Apothecary. 
March, 1924 «185 RS 26 a 12 ‘ 5 
July, 1924 as 173 Fs 31 fea 8 oe 4 
March, 1925 one 92 as 21 EA 38 om 12 
July, 1925 a 123 us 20 ae 48 ee 14 


There are in Colombo a Bacteriological Institute, a Pasteur 
Institute, a General Hospital of 720 beds, an Opthalmic Hospital, 
a Lying-in Home, a hospital for women and children and a 
hospital for infectious diseases. There are special dispensaries 
at Kandy, Galle, and Jaffna for the treatment to eye diseases. 

The Lunatic Asylum contained 1,291 inmates on December 31, 
1925. The new asylum buildings at Angoda, 6 miles away 
from Colombo, were completed and occupied on February 1, 
1926, it has accommodation for 1,500 inmates and for the 
necessary staff and servants. The number treated in the 
asylum during 1925 was 1,768 (1,120 males and 648 females). 
The numbers discharged were 228 males and 98 females. These 
figures include those admitted to the House of Observation. 

Of the two Leper Asylums, one is at Hendala, 6 miles from 
Colombo, and contained 541 patients at the end of the year. 
The total treated during 1925 numbered 663. The asylum at 
Mantivu contained 131 lepers at the end of the year, the total 
treated during 1925 was 158. A Home for Incurables of 89 beds 
is administered by a Committee of Government officials and 
representatives of the public. The campaign against anchylosto- 
miasis for the year was confined to sanitated village areas, viz.:— 


Siyane koralo west and Alutkuru korale north. 
Gampaha-Veyangoca. 

Homagama (Howagam korale). 

Padukka (Hewagam korale). 

Horana (Rayigam korale). 


The total number of persons treated amounted to 61,181. 


ACADEMICAL. 

Durirg the year 28 ‘students obtained the L.M.S. Ceylon, 
qualifying them to practise medicine, surgery, and midwifery : 
and 13 new students joined the College as medical students ; at 
the end of the year the variousclasses were distributed as follows :— 


Ist year .. a ne ea 13 
2nd yoar .. Be os aes 2 
3rd year .. Bots o oe 39 
4th year .. ws Ay oie 25 
5th yoar .. nee .. ais 72 


| 
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The results of the various professional examinations were as 


follows :— December. March. July. Total. 
Sat. Passed. Sat. Passed. Sat. Passed. Sat. Passed. 
Final -» 23 9 .. 26 7 .. 35 12 .. 84 28 
3rd Professional... —- — .. 35 17... 31 19 .. 66 36 
2nd Professional.. — — .. 16 8 .. 30 11 .. 46 19 
Ist Professional .. — — .. 5 2 .. 8 1 ..(June) 3 


The following scholarships, medals, and prizes were awarded :— 
October, 1924—A. Rustomjee Jamset jee Jeejeebhoy Scholarship—E. T. Samuel. 
December, 1924—Dadabhoy Gold Medal for Medicine—A. S. Gunawardene. 
March, 1925—Perry Exhibition—M. V. P. Peries. 

June, 1925—Entrance Scholarship, Pre-Medical Medal, Lucy de Abrew 
Medal—R. D. de A. Seneviratne. 
July, 1925—2nd Professional Scholarship—S. Aryaratnam. 

2nd Professional Medal—A. E. Koch. 

Chalmers Gold Medal for Anatomy—S. Aryaratnam. 

De Heer Gold Medal for Physiology—H. V. R. de Silva. 

Mathew Gold Medal for Medical Jurisprudence—W. Wick- 
remasinghe. 

The Vanderstraaten Medal for Hygiene—R. G. Perera. 

The Rockwood Gold Medal for Surgery, the Garvin Gold Medal 
for Operative Surgery, the Dadabhoy Gold Medal for Medicine, 
the Diploma Medal, the Rutherford Gold Medal for Tropical 
Medicine—M. V. P. Peries. 

July, 1925—1st Apothecaries’ Medal—B. A. Vanderkoon. 
July, 1925—Vanderstraaten Certificate for Hygiene—A. D. S. Cyril. 
March, 1925—Perry Exhibition—P. S. K. Peter. 


TheRutherford Gold Medal for Tropical Medicine isawarded by 
the Council in honour of Dr. G. J. Rutherford, who for ten years 
was Principal Civil Medical Officer and Principal of the College. 

In the apothecary section 13 new students joined the College 
and 14 passed out as qualified apothecaries. At the two examin- 
ations 18 candidates sat for the Ist Apothecary Examination 
and 12 passed, while 23 sat for the Final Apothecary Examination 
and 14 passed. 

One apothecary student was discontinued, as he had failed to 
pass the Apothecary Final in the scheduled time. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES. 

Of these, the most important is the reconstruction of the 
Medical College Council under Ordinance No. 25 of 1924. 
Under this Ordinance the members representing the medical 
Profession at large in Ceylon and the British Medical Association 
disappear, and the Council will henceforth consist only of 
Nominated representatives of the teaching staff and certain 
officials, ex Officio, as follows :— 

The Director of Medical and Sanitary Services. 
The Assistant or Deputy Director of Medical and Sanitary Services. 
The Senior Military Medical Officer, Colombo. 
The Registrar of the Medical College. 
One Lecturer in Pre-Medical subjects. 
One Lecturer in lat Professional subjects. 
One Lecturer in 2nd Professional subjects. 
; One Lecturer ix fina] subjects. 
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The first meeting of the new Council was held on September | 
18, 1925. The following are the members :— 

The Hon. Dr. J. F. E. Bridger, Director of Medical and Sanitary Services. 

Dr. G. Thornton, Deputy Director of Medical and Sanitary Services. 

Lieut.-Colonel N. Dunbar Walker, O.B.E., R.A.M.C., Senior Military 

Modical Officer, Colombo, and Government Assessor. 

Dr. F. O'B. Ellison, Registrar, Ceylon Medical College. 

Dr. Lucian de Zilwa, Final Lecturer. 

Dr. Joseph de Silva, 2nd Professional Lecturor. 

Dr. Gunaratnam Cooke, Ist Professional Lecturer. 

Professor W. N. Rae, M.A., F.I.C., Pre-Medical Lecturer. 


The following changes were made in the teaching staff during 


the year :— 

D. F. O’B. Ellison resigned the acting Lecturership in Medical 
Electricity. Dr. H.O. Gunewardene, Radiologist to the General 
Hospital, was appointed permanently to this post. 

Dr. S. T. Gunasekera was appointed Lecturer in Hygiene in 
place of Dr. Bridger, promoted to be P.C.M.O. 

During the month of January, 1925, Dr. S. Somasunderam 
was absent on account of illness. Dr. E. M. Wijerama acted 
as Demonstrator of Anatomy and Physiology and Lecturer in 
Practical Pathology and Elementary Anatomy and Physiology in 
his place. 

During the absence of Dr. V. Gabriel, on leave, Dr. E. C. 
Alles acted as Lecturer in Operative Surgery during the short 
session, and Dr. G. Cooke acted as Clinical Lecturer in the Out- 
Patient Surgical Department. 

- During the absence of Dr.. E. C. Spaar, on leave, Dr. W. L. 
de Silva acted as Lecturer on Diseases of Children and on 
Elementary Medicine. 


{ 


New APPOINTMENTS. 


Provision was made in the Budget for the appointment of an 
assistant to the Professor of Physiology, an extra Grade II. 
Medical Officer to be provided in the Civil Medical Department, 
and the selected officer to be posted for whole-time duty in the 
Medical College, to receive his grade salary plus an allowance, 
with increments annually, and permission to take pupils for 
coaching in Physiology if he so desire. Dr. 8. 8. Selladurai was 
recommended for the posts by the Professor of Physiology, but 
the formal appointment with the approval of the Council had 
not been made at the close of the academic year. 

The extra equipment for the Physiology Department provided 
for last year has now been received, and the standard of teaching, 
both theoretical and practical, has been much improved in 
consequence, ; : 
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In particular, the illustration of lectures is much better, and 
the practical work more in conformity to modern requirements, 
while the students’ practical work shows great improvement 
owing to the apparatus employed being now in a proper state of 
repair. 

Whe revenue of the College amounted to Rs. 37,992, showing 
an increase of Rs. 7,968 owing to the increased scale of fees now 
in force. 

Expenditure amounted to Rs. 82,809. 


PLAGUE AND QUARANTINE. 
Plague in 1925. 


Cases. Deaths. 
68 af a es .. 66 
Of these, 4 cases and deaths were reported from outstations 
as follows :— 
Kalutara, 3 cases and 3 deaths. 
Galle, | case and 1 death 


Plague for all practical purposes is confined to Colombo. 


Plague in Colombo. 

Human Plague.—Sixty-four cases and 58 deaths occurred 
during the year, this being the lowest number of cases or deaths 
recorded since Plague first appeared in Ceylon in 1914. The 
case mortality was 90°6 per cent., which is also the lowest on 
tecord. The corresponding figures for 1924 were 148 cases 
and 140 deaths, representing a case mortality of 94°5 per cent. 

Eighteen of the cases were of the ‘‘ Septicaemic,” 45 of the 
“Bubonic,” and 1 of the somewhat rare ‘ Cutaneous” 
type. -As usual, all the Septicaemic cases proved fatal. Forty 
of the Bubonic cases died. The Cutaneous case recovered. 

The chief centres of infection, as usual, coincided generally 
with the distribution of X. Cheopis as ascertained by Dr. Hirst, 
viz., St. Paul’s, Pettah, and New Bazaar wards. No case of 
human plague occurred in the South Maradana Cheopis area. 
Young males between the ages of 10 and 25 were, as before, the 
chief sufferers. 


Rat Plague.—24,372 rodents, including rats, mice, and bandi- 
Coots, were examined at the laboratory, with the result that 
13 rats and 2 mice were found infected, the infection rate being 
0°06 per cent. as compared with the rate 0°29 in 1924. 


Preventive Measures.—The usual preventive measures were 
adopted, with the important addition that special attention 
was devoted to deratization and flea destruction in the localities 
where X. Cheopis was proved, as the result of Dr. Hirst’s flea 
Survey, to occur. 


1925. 
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Plague, Cholera, and Smallpox, 1925. 
Plague. 


Cases. Deaths. 

Western Province :— 

Colombo town ie we 64 ws 62 

Kalutara 5 5 3 3 
Southern Province :— 

Galle .. ee oe 1 es 1 

Cholera. 

Western Province :— 

Colombo town a A *5 oe 5 

Colombo port ‘ 1 ote 1 


Eastern Province :— 
Trincomaleo District .. ae 130 af 76 
Batticaloa District 3 

Northern Province :— 
Marichchukaddi 


. - 2 2 
Murunkan s Bs 6 6 
Jafina Town Jail rs te 1 1 
Talaimannar b . 1 1 
Province of Uva :— 
Alutnuwara hospital... tet 1 an 1 
Province of Sabaragamuwa :— 
Kegalla hospital Pt an 2 2 
Central Province :— 
Dikoya ae ae 2 a 2 
Pata Dumbara, Kandy .. oe 1 ie 1 
North-Central Province :— 
Angoda Kes at 2 1 
Mavil ae ye 37 17 
Tirukonamadu a ae 36 17 
Gangapola a ie 1 1 
Minnerioya se 6 44 28 
Galella ‘ 1 1 
Minneriya : 2 2 
Meneville ‘ 4 2 
Muthugala i: 1 1 
Meegaswewa. ha 1 1 
Nugagahadamina Be 4 4 
Sungaville ee 8 5 
Mulwatta 3 1 
Kitulutu 1 1 
64th mile, railway 2 2 
Kanderuwala 1 1 


Se ee 


.* Two cases admitted to Infectious Diseases Hospital, Colombo, came from India 
vid Mandapam. 
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Smallpox. 
Cases. Deaths. 

Western Province :— 

Colombo town ote oe 1 a3 as 

Colombo port oe re 22 oo 1 
Province of Sabaragamuwa :— 

Minuwangoda, Kogalla .. oS 1 ss 1 
Northern Province :— 

Talaimannar a a 1 ens - 
Province of Uva :— 

Lower Viharagalle estate, Haputale ate 2 si _ 
Central Province :— 

Kotagala am a 1 <s 1 


ViTaL STATISTICS. 


Population.—The estimated population of Ceylon on December 
31, 1925, was 5,009,503 persons, as against 4,861,672 at the end 
of 1924 and 4,498,605 at the Census of March 18, 1921. The 
increase of 147,831 persons over the population of the preceding 
year was due to an excess of 75,719 births over deaths and an 
excess of 72,112 arrivals over departures. 

Migration.—During the year under review 251,908 persons 
arrived in the Island and 179,796 persons left it; of the arrivals, 
229,065 persons were from India and 22,843 from other countries: 
of the departures, 156,334 persons were bound for India and 
23,462 for other countries. The excess of immigrants over 
emigrants from India reached the unprecedentedly high figure 
of 99,995 last year, but it has fallen this year to 72,731, which 
is nevertheless the second highest figure on record. 

Race Constitution of the Population.—The population of each 
of the principal races of the Island as estimated to the end of 
the year and the proportion of each race per 1,000 of the 
total population are as follows :— 


Estimated Proportion of 
Population each Race pet 
Race. on December 1,000 of the 
31, 1925. Total Populatien. 
Europeans os be 10,212 a) 2: 
Burghers and Eurasian: eis 31,532 ae 6:3 
Sinhalese an Se 3,232,736 ++ 6453 
Tamils BA a 1,152,996 230°2 
Moors oe ie 293,406 58°6 
Malays ase ne 14,403 2-9 
Others Bs on 26,338 5:2 
Excess of immigrants over emigrants 
(exclusive of Europeans) since March 
18, 1921 247,880 .. 49-5 


Marriages.—The number of marriages (exclusive of Muslim) 
registered in 1925 was 31,331, of which 24,778 were under the 
General Marriages Ordinance and 6,553 under the Kandyat. 
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The total number registered was the highest since 1899, and 
was 4,213 marriages higher than in the previous year. The 
rate of persons married per 1,000 of the estimated population 
was 13°6, as against 12-1] in 1924 and 11°3 the average for the 
past decade. The improvement in the rate points to the 
satisfactory social and economic conditions now prevailing in 
the country. 

The number of Muslim marriages registered amounted to 
863, as against 854 in the foregoing year. 

Of the total number of marriages registered in the Island, 
the marriages in which one or both parties were residents of 
the proclaimed towns amounted to 4,402, of which 3,738 were 
marriages under the General Marriages Ordinance, 60 under 
the Kandyan, and 604 under the Muslim. 

Births —The total number of births registered during the © 
year was 193,262, of which 98,707 were males and 94,555 females. 
The number is the highest on record, and is 14,396 births more 
than the number registered in 1924. The resulting rate is 
39°2 per 1,000 of the estimated population, as against 37°3 
in the year preceding and 38-4 the average for the decennium 
1915-1924. The highest birth rate was experienced in the 
Province of Uva (48°5), and the lowest (33:4) in the Western. 
All the Provinces have improved remarkably on their respective 
rates in the previous year. 

The proportion of male to female children born during the 
year was 1,044 to 1,000, as against 1,040 in the preceding year. 

The births registered on the estates scheduled under the 
Medical Wants Ordinance numbered 23,428 (11,875 males and 
11,553 females), which is 802 births less than in the foregoing 
year. 

In the 33 principal towns the number registered was 20,401, 
which corresponded to a birth rate of 32°8 per 1,000 of the 
urban population, as against 30°3 in 1924 and 29-4 the average 
for the past decade. 

In the city of Colombo 7,661 births were registered during 
the year, and the corresponding rate was 29°9, against 27-7 
in the previous year and 25:1 the average for the decennium 
ending 1924. 

Deaths.—The deaths of 117,543 persons (60,003 males and 
57,540 females) were registered in the Island in 1925. The 
number is the lowest registered since 1917, and is 15,104 deaths 
less than the average for the years 1915-24. The death rate 
calculated per 1,000 of the estimated population was 23:9, 
as against 25-7 in the preceding year. The death rate recorded 
this year is the lowest experienced in the Island since 1897. 
All the Provinces have improved on their rates last year, with 
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the exception of the Western Province, where the rate has 
slightly risen from 19:9 in 1924 to 20°3 this year. The rate 
was highest in the North-Central Province (42:7) and lowest 
in the Western. 

The number of registered deaths on estates scheduled under 
the Medical Wants Ordinance amounted to 19,643 (9,65] 
males and 9,992 females), which is 899 deaths less than the 
number registered in 1924 and 603 less than the past decennial 
average. In the 33 principal towns the number of deaths 
registered was 20,317, of which 15,778 were of town residents, 
corresponding to a standardized rate of 27-4 per mille, as against 
28-5 in the preceding year and 29-9 the average for the past 
ten years. In the city of Colombo 7,739 deaths were registered, 
of which 6,402 were of residents, corresponding to a standardized 
death rate of 28°8 per 1,000 of its population, as in the previous 
year, against 28-9 the average rate for the decade 1915-24. 

Infant Mortality—The mortality of infants under one year 
of age amounted to 33,221, and represented 28 per cent. of 
the total mortality at all ages. The infant mortality rate, 
calculated on the number of births registered during the year, 
was 172. As the birth rate of this year is somewhat higher 
than that of 1924, the correct infant mortality rate should be 
in the region of 176, which is a noteworthy improvement over 
the rate in the year previous (186) and over the average in the 
last decennium (190). 

On the estates the number of children who died in the first 
year of life was 5,170, and amounted to 26 per cent. of the 
total estate mortality, as against 30 per cent. in the foregoing 
year. The infant death rate per 1,000 estate births registered 
during the year was 221, which compares favourably with the 
rate in the previous year (256) and the average for the last 
decade (224). 

In the 33 principal towns the deaths of 4,403 infants under 
one year were registered. The number corresponded to 4 
rate of 216 per 1,000 births registered during the year, and 
was 19 per 1,000 lower than the rate in 1924. The rate 
experienced this year is the lowest on record. In the city of 
Colombo the infant death rate per 1,000 births of the year fell 
from 240 in 1924 to 221 this year, the average for the decade 
1915-1924 being 252. 

Causes of Death.—Of the 117,543 deaths registered from all 
causes during the year, the highest number (15,707) was 
attributed to the ill-defined cause pyrexia (fever), which is 
returned as a cause of death invariably by the rural registrars, 
who are laymen, owing to defective death certification by 
unqualified native physicians in the rural areas. Infantile 
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convulsions, diarrhoea, and pneumonia were also returned 
as causes of considerable mortality. The rate of mortality 
per million of the estimated population from certain selected 
causes registered in the Island is shown below :— 


1924. 1925. 
Pyrexia- oes a 3,694 ne 3,188 
Infantile convulsions .. a 2,901 a 2,642 
Diarrhoea oe ae 1,884 on 1,652 
Pneumonia we mae 1,741 se 1,496 
Dysentery . o 852 . 156 
Phthisis oe ois 675 as 658 
Anchylostomiasis as a 387 we 430 
Premature birth and congenital defects 427 . 419 
Influenza Ss oe 360 Bf 311 
Puerperal septicaemia .- 276 Fa 278 
Malaria and malarial cachexia oe 360 ee 267 
Bronchitis a nA 266 an 196 
Enteric fever tie aa 170 ee 146 
Cancer a 99 oF 82 


The above rates would indicate that the decrease in the 
total mortality of the Island was shared by most of the principal 
diseases, with the exceptions of anchylostomiasis and puerperal 
septicaemia. : 

Influenza.—1,532 deaths (784 males and 748 females) were 
registered from influenza during the year, as. against 1,725 in 
the preceding year. The number registered this year being the 
lowest since its outbreak in 1918, would raise the expectation of 
its speedy disappearance from this country. 

Pnewmonia.—The deaths of 7,371 persons (4,133 males and 
3,238 females) were assigned to pneumonia and_ broncho- 
Pneumonia this year, as against 8,339 in the previous year 
and 7,972 the average for the decade ending 1924. The 
mortality from these two causes were fairly evenly distributed in 
a first three quarters of the year and declined somewhat in 
the last. 

Plague.—Sixty-four deaths (57 males and 7 females) were 
tegistered from plague this year, reducing the number last 
year by as many as 90 deaths. In the city of Colombo, which 
is the stronghold of this disease, 60 deaths were registered, 
and of the rest 3 were registered in Kalutara and 1] in Galle. 
The deaths were spread over all the months of the year, with 
a maximum of 9 in both February and March to a minimum 
of 1 in October. 

Smallpox.—During the year 3 deaths (1 male and 2 females) 
were registered from smallpox, and this number is remarkably 
low when compared with 8 in the previous year and 35 the 
average for the years 1915-1924. The three deaths were 
Tegistered in Colombo town and Nuwara Eliya and Mannar 
Districts. 

ry 27-27 
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Cholera.—This year as many as 189 deaths (118 males and 
71 females) were registered from cholera, as against 20 in 1924 
and 65 the average for the decennium 1915-1924. This 
excessive mortality was due to several outbreaks during the 
year, two of which occurred in Trincomalee District in January 
and April, with a loss of 92 lives, one in Mannar District during 
the pearl fishery season, with a loss of 10 lives, and one in 
Anuradhapura District in June, resulting in 71 deaths. The 
second outbreak at Trincomalee appears to have spread to 
Batticaloa District as well, where 6 deaths from cholera were 
registered. The mortality from these epidemics would have 
been very much heavier if not for the timely and effective 
preventive measures adopted by the Government Sanitary 
Department. 


Affections produced by External Causes.—The total number of 
deaths tabulated under this head was 2,562 (1,864 males and 
698 females), as against 2,492 in the year preceding. Of this 
number, 447 deaths were due to accidental drowning and 416 
(411 males and 5 females) to falls from trees. Burns caused 
241 deaths (122 males and 119 females), of which 43 were due to 
the upsetting of the bottle lamp, as against 31 in 1924. Snake 
bite caused 262 deaths, or | less than in the previous year. 


Suicide.—There were 235 cases of suicide (154 males and 
81 females) registered this year, or 5 more than the number 
last year. 


Homicide.—The deaths of 209 persons (161 males and 48 
females) were attributed to homicide, as against 207 in 1924. 
The knife was the instrument of attack employed in many of 
these cases. 


Executions.—Twenty-seven men, or 14 less than in the previous 
year, underwent this year the extreme penalty of the law. 


Causes of Death on Estates—Of the 19,643 estate deaths 
registered, no less than 3,517 or 18 per cent. were assigned to 
debility, that of infants under 3 months alone numbering 2,570. 
Dysentery caused 2,470 deaths, or 68 more than last year, 
and pneumonia caused 2,454 deaths, or 536 less than last year. 
The deaths of 1,501 persons were returned from anchylosto- 
miasis, and of 1,442 from diarrhoea. The mortality from 
infantile convulsions came down from 1,636 deaths last year 
to 1,386 this year, a very satisfactory improvement. Under 
premature birth and congenital defects were tabulated 767 
deaths, under bronchitis 358, under phthisis 320, under influenza 
294, under malaria and malarial cachexia 179. There were 
32 cases of suicide and 8 of homicide, as against 30 and 16, 
respectively, of the year preceding. 
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Causes of Death in Towns.—In the 33 towns 20,317 deaths 
were registered from all causes. Pneumonia, as usual, exacted 
the highest toll of 2,854 lives, or 97 less lives than last year. 
Convulsions followed with 1,467 deaths. against 1,406 in 1924; 
debility of infants with 1,387, against 1,497 in 1924 ; and phthisis 
with 1,309, against 1,286 in 1924. Diarrhoea caused 886 deaths 
and dysentery 872. There were 745 deaths registered from 
enteritis, 674 from anchylostomiasis, 652 from Bright’s disease 
and nephritis, 646 from malaria and malarial cachexia, and 
517 frcm enteric fever. Influenza claimed 411 deaths, bronchitis 
398, puerperal septicaemia 299, and cancer 150. The deaths 
of 64 persons were registered from plague and of 52 persons 
from cholera. Accidents resulted in 466 deaths, or 60 more 
than last year. There were 41 deaths from suicide and 56 
from homicide. 





XI.—Law and Justice. 
LEGISLATION. 


IXTEEN Ordinances were passed during the year, some 
of them being amending Ordinances, which call for no 
special comment. 

The more important new Ordinances are— 

Ordinance No. 1.—-The object of this Ordinance was to 
provide for the transfer of the assets and liabilities 
of the Disabled Ceylon Men’s Fund to Government 
and to repeal Ordinance No. 31 of 1916, under which 
the Fund was originally incorporated. The Stand- 
ing Committee of the Fund had been compelled to 
reduce the amount of the pensions and allowances 
payable under the Ordinance on account of the 
inadequacy of the funds at their disposal. This 
Ordinance provided for the payment of pensions 
and allowances by the Government at the full 
rates as from October 1, 1924. 

Ordinance No. 2.—The primary object of this Ordinance 
was to confer on the Government the necessary 
powers for the proper administration of pearl fishery 
camps. The opportunity was taken to revise and 
consolidate the whole law relating to pearl fisheries, 
which was contained in nofewer than five Ordinances. 

Ordinance No. 6.—This Ordinance was enacted to legalize 
an arrangement made between the Government 
and the Local Board of Batticaloa for the former 
to take over the management and control of the 
Batticaloa Waterworks. 
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Ordinance No. 7.—This Ordinance incorporated the Board 
of Directors of the Parameshvara College, Jatina. 

Ordinance No. 9.—This Ordinance amended the Road 
Ordinance, 1861, and the Road Ordinance, 1861, 
Amendment Ordinance, 1884, by providing that in 
future all labour or commutation money shall be 
devoted exclusively to minor roads and resthouses. 

Ordinance No. 12.—The object of this Ordinance was to 
make provision for the establishment of a Tea 
Research Institute for the purpose of research into 
and investigation of all problems and matters 
relating to tea and the provision and publication of 
information relating to the same and the provision 
of facilities for the education of students in tea 
research. It also incorporates the Board of Manage- 
ment of the Institute. 

Ordinance No. 13.—This Ordinance amended the Mainte- 
nance Ordinance, 1889, by making provision for the 
awarding of costs of an application or appeal to the 
successful party and also by providing a time limit 
for the filing of petitions of appeal. 

Ordinance No. 14.—The object of this Ordinance was to 
make provision for the collection of revenue in 
money instead of by stamps where it is more 
convenient to do so. 

Ordinance No. 15.—This Ordinance consolidated and 
amended thé law relating to trade marks, with the 
object of bring it up to date and into conformity 
with the law of England. 


POoLIcE. 
Purt I.—The Force. 
Strength—The strength of the Force provided for in the 


Estimates was on December 31— 


Inspector-General oe ae: 1 


Deputy Inspectors-' -General_ 2 
Superintendents, Assistant Superintendents, and Proba- 

tioners .. 35 
Inspectors and Sub- “Inspectors a oe 171 
Sergeants-Major o oe 2 
Sergeants od ie es 352 
Constables oe or ats 2,482 

European Police Force, 

Chief Inspector we aie 1 
Inspectors and Sub- Inspectors “se ais 4 
Sergeants oe oe -28 





Total of allranks .. 3,078 
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The total strength of the Force was short by 136 on December 
31. This shortage, which is double that at the end of 1924, 
veeurs principally in the rank of constable, in which there was 
a shortage of 106. ‘This is due to two causes, viz. :— ‘ 

(a) The higher standard of work and conduct required. which 
has led to the dismissal and discharge of 162 men in 1925 as 
against 82 in 1924. 

Every man on appointment to the Force, whatever his rank, 
is now most definitely informed that evidence scientitically 
proved is of more value than a forced confession, and that 
the finger-print, foot-print, and photographic systems and the 
employment of experts, such as the Government Analyst and 
Medical Jurists, are more effective means of detecting crime 
than cruelty to and intimidation of a prisoner or witness. There 
is no doubt that, in the past, many misdemeanours were not 
teported, but as ihe public has become more educated, abuse 
of power and unlawful assaults are far more quickly noted and 
Tteported than was the case twenty-five years ago, with a 
conscquent increase in the number of dismissals. 

(6) The higher standard of Education required—During the 
year 379 men left the Force for various reasons, as against 288 
in 1924, and the strength of the Force was increased by 16. 
We, therefore, were set the task of enlisting 395 men. We were 
only able to enlist 300. As the Island is becoming more 
advanced and the people more educated it is necessary that the 
Police should also be better educated in order to keep pace with 
the’changing conditions. The higher standard of education in 
all classes in the Colony necessitates a higher standard of 
education in a police constable. In recent years the increase 
in the number of cases of a fraudulent nature and the remark- 
able ingenuity displayed by the vifenders both in these cases 
and in the ordinary cases of burglary and theft is clear evidence 
of the increasing skill of the criminal in Ceylon. The increasing 
skill on the part of the criminal is a noticcable result of the 
setter education of all classes, and the Police must aim at a 
higher standard to supply the counterthrust to his ingenuity. 
In particular, a know!edye of English is essential for the control 
of motor traffic, and with the large and daily increasing number 
of motor vehicles the control of motor traffic is a branch of 
Police work that every constable must be capable of carrying 
out, and the time has come when every constable must have 
4 knowledge of English when he joins the Force, or acquire 
It after enlistment. 

_ Prior to the introduction of the new Salaries Scheme in 1922 
It was possible to attract a number of men who could read and 
write English by enlisting them in a higher grade. This was 
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necessary in view of the fact that it was impossible for a man 
to get promotion to the 2nd Class within five years of enlistment 
in the 3rd Class. There were formerly only three classes of con- 
stable, and promotion depended upon the occurrence of vacancies. 
The new Salaries Scheme has provided 14 grades of constable, 
with annual increments from the lowest grade to the Ist Class 
2nd Grade in eight years’ service, by which time a man of 
intelligence can become a sergeant. There is thus no longer 
any danger of a block in promotion during the first eight 
years of a man’s service, and every constable has to enlist 
in the 3rd Class 3rd Grade on Rs. 27 a month. Thus a 
man enlisted with a knowledge of English or not has to 
start on the minimum pay of Rs. 27, with the result that a 
recruit who has passed the 6th or 7th standard in English 
receives no recompense whatever for the expense he has been 
put to in learning English. This has been the main cause for 
a number of resignations among English-knowing recruits 
recently, and the following suggestions have been drawn up for 
consideration to attract men with a knowledge of English into 
the Force and to encourage men who cannot read and write 
English to learn to do so :— 

(a) In the case of a recruit who has passed the 5th standard 
in English an allowance of Rs. 3 per mensem to be 
paid to him until he becomes a sergeant. Once he 
has risen to the rank of sergeant there are ample 
opportunities for him to rise. It is during the first 
few years he must necessarily serve as a constable 
before promotion to the rank of sergeant that he 
needs encouragement. 

(b) In the case of a recruit who has passed the 7th standard 
in English an allowance of Rs. 5 to be paid to him 
until promotion to the rank of sergeant. 

(c) In the case of a man already in the Force who has 
passed the 5th or 7th standard in English the above 
allowance to be granted to him in recognition of his 
special knowledge and in consideration of the expense 
he has been put to in learning English. 

(d) In the case of a man already in the Force who has not 
passed the 5th or 7th standard the allowance to be 
granted to him on his qualifying for the allowance 
at an examination to be held by the Education 
Department. 

The cost per annum to pay these allowances at the present 
time would, it is estimated, be Rs. 31,800. It has also been 
suggested that the good conduct allowance, which have remained 
the same since first started in the year 1909 (first good conduct 
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allowance 50 cents a month after two years’ good conduct), should 
now be increased. By this means it is confidently hoped that 
in future it will be possible to keep the Force up to strength 
while still preserving a high standard both of conduct and 
education. 


Expenditure——The cost of the Force was Rs. 3,025,202. 
The cost of Police per man is Rs. 983 per annum. The cost per 
head of population is 67 cents or 11d. 


Part II.—Crime. 


Crime committed during the Year—The following is a 
comparison of the figures for the last three years :— 





1923. 1924, 1925. 
Homicide on o 189... 217... 184 
Attempted homicide As 61. Li eee 89 
Grievous hurt .. hs 730... 877... 880 
Hurt with dangerous weapons .. 92) x 1,101... 1,299 
Burglary oe ae 1,681 1,713 2,010 
Theft of cattle and praedial 
produce oe a 605 .. 472... 485 
Other offences . . iis 2,320 .. 2,476 .. 2,703 
Total .. 6,497 6,933 7,650 











The statistics of crime for the last six years classified under 
the three main heads are as follows :— 


“Offences against the Person,” which are not directly pre- 
ventable by direct Police action, are shown separately from 
“ Offences against Property,’ which are shown under the head 
“ Preventable Crime ” :— 


Pravi 
Offences against Proventable 


Crime, Offences Offences: 

Year. Total Crime. the Person against Property against 

een including the State. 

ok Robbery). 

1920... 8,189 ne 2,107 ee 6,055 te 27 
1921. —««. 7,640 a 2,122 Ms 5,494 as 24 
1922... 7,045 oe 2,212 aie 4,805 ee 28 
1923... 6,497 ae 2,020 a3 4,444 Se 33 
1924... 6,933 oe 2,433 oe 4,469 os 31 
1925 7,650 2,668 4,947 35 


From these tables it will be seen that the number of cases of 
offences against the person has still further increased and is the 
highest recorded in the last six years, while the number of cases 
of preventable crime has also increased and is the highest figure 
tecorded in the last four years. 


Crimes of Violence.—A striking feature of crimes of violence 
in Ceylon is the complete loss of self-control on the part of the 
assailant. Each year is marked by a number of brutal and 
senseless murders, of which examples are quoted in this report. 
The great majority of crimes of violence are due to a sudden loss 
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of self-restraint and are unpremeditated, and there can be little 
doubt that any means that are effective in increasing the 
self-control of the people will be correspondingly effective in 
reducing the number of crimes of violence. During the year there 
was one crime of violence to every 1,805 persons. 


In a previous report it was pointed out that the offence of 
causing hurt with a knife, which description covers half the 
crimes of violence, is not an offence which can be prevented by 
headmen and police patrolling villages and towns as they do 
to prevent burglary and theft. In the great majority of cases 
the use of the knife is unpremeditated. It is due primarily to 
loss of self-control, and is marked by a complete disregard for 
the consequences. 

The passing of words and abuse must frequently end in a 
fight all the world over. The only difference between all the 
countries in the world lies in the weapon used, and whereas in 
England two men fighting make use of their fists, and there is 
consequently little risk of serious injury being caused, in Ceylon 
the knife is used, and the danger of serious injury is great. 


The only sound way, therefore, to bring about a change in 
the method of fighting in Ceylon is to teach boys to use their 
fists, and it has been suggested that the best method of effecting 
this is to give every possible encouragement to the teaching of 
boxing in school and so training the younger generation to use 
their fists. A particular point has been made of encouraging 
boxing in the Police Boys’ Brigade and_ teaching all boys to 
use their fists, and boxing has also been introduced in the Pettah 
Street Boys’ Club. If this was done in every school in Ceylon 
men and bovs would in course of time become accustomed to 
using their fists. With a view to encouraging boxing a sum of 
Rs. 3,500 has been voted for the encouragement of boxing in 
villages. 

The following statement is of interest as showing the distri- 
bution of crimes of violence, classified according to the different 
sections of the population :-— 


Population 


according to the Crome: of vanken'e 


Section of the Population, Total Crimes 





of Violence. Convag af 1921, Pet Population. 

Low-country (Western, North-Western, 1,686 .. 2,410,166 .. 1 to every 1.429 
and Southern Provinces and Colombo persons 

City) 

Kandyan (Central, North-Central. Uva, 571 .. 1.519.844 2. 1 to every 2,663 
and Sabaragamuwa Provinces) E persons 

Tamil (Northern and Eastern Province-} 195-2. 567.676 .. 1 to every 2,911 
persons 


It will be seen that it is in the low-country Provinces that 
the teaching of self-control is most needed in schools. 
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Offences against Property—The increase in offences against 
property is by no means confined to Ceylon. It has been 
experienced almost all over the world. There has been an 
increase of burglary in the London Metropolitan Police area and 
of offences against property in England generally, and the report 
on crime in South Australia for the year ending June 30, 1925, 
showed an increase of 16 per cent. in crime with a 13 per cent. 
increase in housebreaking and theft. 

There can be no doubt that the opening up of the country and 
the more speedy means of communication afford opportunities 
and facilities for bad characters travelling to and committing 
crime in districts in which they are not known. The opening 
up of a new district necessitates the construction of new roads 
and railways, and these works draw people from other districts, 
and are particularly attractive to criminals, to whom they extend 
opportunities of work in districts where they are unknown and 
consequently not subjected to the supervision which can be 
exercised over them in their own villages. 

The criminal is clearly alive to the advantages to be gained 
by making use of the improved means of communication 
throughout the Island. Every year sees an increase in the 
number of motor buses on the roads. From the point of view 
of the criminal the motor bus possesses advantages which the 
tailway does not. It can stop anywhere or at any time, and 
its halting places are not invariably connected by telegraph, as 
is the case of a train. Numerous instances have been reported 
during the year illustrating how criminals make use of the motor 
bus to commit crimes in another district and return with their 
plunder. It is interesting to note that exactly the same state 
of affairs exist in England and Wales, where the criminals have 
used motor cars to facilitate their operations in certain classes 
of offences against property, and crimes of this nature have 
increased so extensively as to raise considerably the total of 
all offences. The village headman cannot be expected to 
exercise the same control over strangers to the village as over 
villagers who have been known to one another for generations, 
and as a district is opened up and strangers and bad characters 
from other parts are attracted by new works the headman need 
assistance. The remedy lies in introducing Police in such 
districts to supplement the work of the headman and encourag- 
ing hearty co-operation between such Police and the headmen 
and close co-operation between Police of different districts in 
the exchange of information as regards the movements of 
criminals. Closer supervision over dangerous criminals and 
over motor buses, especially at night, is necessary, and special 
action is being taken on these lines. 
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Distribution of Crime.—The following table shows the 
distribution of crime : 





a #8 S22 6 ae § 
Province. g Ba £ eS 4 33 = 3 i 
rs 25 mae Og Sie OS 3 
Western « 61... 16. . 376 .. 488 .. 147 476 1,782 
North-Western .. 34... 23.. 195 .. 382 .. 106 382 1,211 
Southern te 335 2a AD. 229 260 .. 88. 232 999 
Central Ning WD? 8 8. 119 266 79 . 371 916 
Sabaragamuwa .. 20.. 11. 112 310 50 . 276 859 
Colombo City ar 9.. 5. 150 104 8. 477 844 
Northern Soe PLO Ik HS es 41 73 24. 236 453 
Uva wee (iOS ee I 31 73 27. 97 266 
Eastern of: 5 .. 4.. 39... 24... 13... 123 .. 235 
North-Central wet Ia! Edhes Dave 802s Bi Se 88 2c. 85 


Comparing the number of serious offences with the popu- 
lation (given in the 1921 Census Report) it is found that— 


In the Colombo City there is 1 case of crime to every 304 persons. 


In the North-Western Province do. 406 do. 
In the Province of Sabaragamuwa do. 549 do. 
In the Western Province do. 556 do. 
In the Southern Province do. 672 — do. 
In the Central Province do. 784 do. 
In the Eastern Province do. 822 do. 
In the Northern Province do. 827 do. 
In the Province of Uva do, 879 = do. 
in the North-Central Province do. 1,136 = do. 


The proportion of serious crime to population in Ceylon is 
1 case of serious crime per annum to every 588 persons. 

Preventable crime (t.e., offences against property, including 
robbery) in the Western, Central, Uva, and Southern Provinces 
was normal. There was a decrease of crime in the North- 
Central Province of 20 per cent. There was an increase of 
crime in the Colombo City, 27 per cent.; North-Western Province, 
38 per cent.; Province of Sabaragamuwa, 17 per cent.; and 
Eastern Province, 16 per cent. .) 

The most criminal outstation Police areas in Ceylon are 
Kurunegala District Station with 154 true cases and Kuliya- 
pitiya with 87 true cases of crime in the year. 

Action taken to deal with Crime: (a) Means of Com- 
munication.—Out of the 160 stations in the Island 107 are on 
the telephone. Now that the criminal has begun to avail 
himself of the cheap and speedy travelling facilities it is more 
than ever essential that the Police should be provided with 
the means of prompt communication. 

(b) Appointment of an Assistant Superintendent at Avissa- 
wella.—The Province of Sabaragamuwa and the Western 
Province between them contribute one-third of the total crime 
of the Island. The Kegalla District in the Province of Sabara- 
gamuwa is the heaviest policed district in the Island, and 
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situated as it is, 61 miles from the headquarters of the Province, 
it is not possible for the Kegalla Police to co-operate effectively 
with the Ratnapura Police. Kegalla is 65 miles and Ratnapura 
is 56 miles from the office of the Superintendent of Police, 
Western Province, so co-operation between these two districts 
with the Western Province Police, which experience has proved 
to be very necessary, is also impracticable. The proposal has, 
therefore, been made to station an Assistant Superintendent 
at Avissawella. Avissawella is 35 miles from Kegalla, 30 miles 
from the office of the Superintendent of Police, Western Province, 
and 26 miles from Ratnapura, and is therefore admirably 
situated to assist co-operation between the Police of the Western 
and Sabaragamuwa Provinces. 

(c) Close Supervision of Dangerous Criminals. — Special 
attention is given to the close supervision of dangerous criminals 
as opposed to the general supervision of all re-convicted 
criminals. These may have only one conviction and therefore 
not be classed as “‘ re-convicted criminals,’ but the fact that 
they show system and method of committing crime and a 
distinctly criminal mind renders their close supervision necessary. 

(d) Special Instruction to all Ranks.—Details of new methods 
which have proved successful in dealing with crime and matters 
of police interest are published weckly in the “‘ Police Gazette.” 
The ‘“‘ Police Gazette ” is issued to every station in the Island, 
and these reports have a marked effect in keeping Police Officers 
up-to-date and in keeping their ‘“‘ Police sense ” alive. 

All ranks are instructed in the ‘‘ Police Gazette” at regular 
weekly instruction classes and their knowledge tested by 
questioning. Thus instruction is regular and progressive 
throughout a man’s service. In addition, at Galle and Kurune- 
gala a weekly circular entitled “‘ Police News” is issued. In 
this circular mention is made of items of general interest to 
the Province copcerned, but which are not of interest to other 
Provinces, and all Police Officers are encouraged to contribute 
articles and observations. 

Experience has shown that practical demonstration leaves 
a more permanent impression on a man’s mind than mere 
instruction, and instruction is therefore made as practicable as 
possible. Training does not consist merely of verbal instruction. 
In order to teach a man how to do a thing in a particular way, 
itis essential that he should not only be told how to do it, 
but that he should also be shown how to do it, and if possible 
told the reason for a thing being done in a particular way. 
For instance, men are taught practically how to perform patrols. 
They are sent out of the station in the uniform they would 
wear and with the articles they would carry on patrol. Other 
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men are posted in the grounds, and the constables are taught to 
question them, and, when necessary, to search them for house- 
breaking implements, stolen property, and weapons, precisely as 
they would have to do on night patrol. The class is held under 
the supervision of an Officer or Sub-Inspector, who correct 
faults. This form of instruction leaves a far more lasting 
impression on a young constable’s mind than mere verbal 
instruction, and when he is sent out on patrol he has a sound 
practical knowledge of what he has to do and how to do it. 


(e) Co-operation with Headmen.—The headmen for many 
years carried out with success the functions now discharged 
by the Police, who formerly were practically confined to the 
larger towns. The establishment of Police Stations in country 
districts has, however, been rendered necessary during the last 
twenty years by the opening up of the country and the 
development of cheap and rapid communication. 

The Police can be of great assistance to the headmen in the 
investigation of difficult cases, the pursuit of absconders, and the 
supervision of the travelling criminal, and the headman on his 
part can render valuable assistance to the Police by sending 
them prompt information of the commission of a crime, sending 
injured persons to hospital, and detaining the offender in 
custody. The headman is usually the first person in authority 
to arrive at a scene of crime, and his action and evidence have 
a considerable bearing on the subsequent prosecution of the 
case. 

The headman is in a far better position than the Police are 
to obtain and supply local information and to control the conduct 
of the villager, and close co-operation between the headman and 
the Police is therefore a matter of absolute necessity. 


Every effort, therefore, is made to impress on all ranks the 
necessity of maintaining the closest co-operation and friendly 


relations with the headman. The proper method of addressing | 


headmen of various grades is a subject of frequent instruction, 


and Police Officers regularly attend Chief Headmen’s monthly ; 


division days, and at these meetings the state of crime in the 
locality, the behaviour of dangerous criminals and bad characters, 
and the whereabouts of absconders are discussed, and instances 
of good work by headmen are announced. 


(f) Co-operation by the Railway Staff and the Public.—With ; 


the large number of passengers travelling on the railway, the 
co-operation of the Railway staff is most useful, not only in the 
detection of persons committing offences on the railway, but 
also in marking down absconders and persons who should be 
watched. 
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Fourteen cases have been brought to the notice of the General 
Manager in which observation and prompt action by an officer 
of the Railway staff resulted in the detection of crime. The 
officers were in each case rewarded. 


The co-operation of the public is more necessary to the Police 
than to almost any other department of the Public Service, 
and many instances have occurred in which members of the 
public have rendered valuable assistance to the Police, and 
the members of the Force very much appreciate and valuc 
such co-operation when it is afforded. 


(9) Prevention of Crime by Patrolling. —It is becoming more 
and more obvious that epidemics of crime of a particular class 
are due to a limited number of professional criminals, and that 
such criminals usually work on a definite system. The methods 
of these criminals do not vary to any great extent, and the 
success of the Police in dealing with offences against property 
depends very largely on a proper study of the system and 
methods employed, particularly in cases of burglary. By 
tabulating and mapping all cases as they are reported, the 
officer in charge of a district can usually get an indication as 
to how the offenders are most likely to be traced and as to what 
action will be most likely to prevent further cases. The 
activities of a Police Station are usually confined to the bound- 
aries of that station area, but. these boundaries do not exist for 
the criminal, and it is only by close co-operation between the 
Police of different stations and districts that the criminal can 
be circumvented. The study of the details and peculiarities 
shown in different cases of crime is now receiving close attention 
on the part of officers in charge of districts. In addition to the 
ordinary reports of crime which are sent in by Police Stations, 
the peculiarities of each case are specially reported to the 
officers in charge of the district, who is responsible for the 
tabulation and mapping of crime. As a result of these tables 
and maps much useful information has been obtained, and 
Officers in charge of districts are in a much better position to 
take effective steps for the prevention of crime. 


It has been definitely established that offences against 
property, such as burglary and cattle stealing, can be prevented 
by thorough and systematic patrolling, for dangerous criminals. 
know at once whether the Police of a station are moving about 
their area and naturally avoid station areas where a sound and 
efficient patrol system is in force. There can be no doubt that 
4 good patrol system is one of the best methods of preventing 
crime. Numerous cases have occurred in which patrols have 
arrested offenders in the art of committing crime or leaving 
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+ the scene of crime with stolen property or housebreaking 
implements on their person, which but for the patrol system 
would possibly never have been detected. 

(A) Institution of the Photographic Branch and Footprint 
Bureau.—-All criminals on being convicted a second time are 
photographed on the Monday prior to their discharge from 
jail. Constables who have been specially detailed to supervise 
criminals attend when these photographs are taken, and 
dangerous criminals and criminals who have a marked modus 
operandi are specially pointed out. A careful record is kept 
of all criminals photographed, and their names and registered 
number are card-indexed for purposes of ready reference. A 
system of issuing group photographs of criminals has been 
introduced. Criminals of a similar type, e.g., criminals who 
commit the same crime or are employed in the same locality 
are photographed in groups and copies issued to officers 
interested. 

During the year a Footprint Bureau was started on the 
same lines as the Fingerprint Bureau. This system of identi- 
fication, which has not been developed in Europe, where boots 
are generally worn, is peculiarly suitable for an Eastern country, 
where the majority of people go barefoot, and in Ceylon, where 
burglary, cattle thefts, and thefts, which, as a rule, necessitate 
entry into buildings and other premises, are so common, it is 
probable that in the future it will be possible to state, from the 
examination of the ridges on a footprint, that it is the foot- 
print of a particular person. Such evidence should be of the 
greatest value to the Police and to the court investigating the 
case. 

(t) Measures taken to deal with Crime in Colombo.—The 
increasing skill and ingenuity of the criminal, due to the spread 
of education, has rendered the institution of a special plain 
clothes force in Colombo for the purpose of investigating all 
cases of grave crime from one central headquarters a matter 
of necessity. Under present conditions the officer in charge 
of a station is responsible for the investigation of all crime 
within his station area, he supervises all dangerous criminals, 
and must see that all absconders, persons wanted, &c., are 
sought for in a thorough manner. He is held responsible for 
the whole interior economy of his station and for the efficient 
control of traffic in his area on all occasions. 

It is therefore natural that all his energies are confined to 
his station and to the area for which he is held responsible, 
and that he will pay little attention to the movements and 
activities of criminals in other parts of Colombo. It is clear, 
therefore, that in consequence a criminal can act in several 
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station areas and employ the same system and method of 
committing crime without arousing the attention that would 
be aroused if all crime were investigated and dealt with from 
one central headquarters. In practically in all cases a Police 
Officer, whatever his rank, shows a particular aptitude for one 
definite branch of Police work, and a Police Officer who may 
be a thoroughly sound and efficient investigator of crime may 
prove a most inefficient controller of traffic at a busy junction. 

The Criminal Investigation Department is a small special 
branch, which is responsible for the investigation of complicated 
and intricate criminal offences, chiefly those of forgery, cheating, 
defalcation, and criminal misappropriation, and for rendering 
assistance in difficult cases. This branch also keeps a record 
of all persons entering or leaving the Colony, and keeps in touch 
with the Police of the United Kingdom, British Colonies, and 
foreign countries with regard to the movements of bad characters. 

This department cannot, and should not, attend to cases of 
theft and the ordinary crime investigated by the Colombo Police. 

With the rapid increase of motor traffic (in 1911 there were 
745 motor vehicles in the Island, but at the end of 1925 the 
number was 11,773, and motor vehicles are at present being 
imported into the Island at the rate of 274 a month) the time 
has come for the traffic and crime work in Colombo to be 
separated in exactly the same way as has already been done 
in London. In London there is at Scotland Yard a Central 
Investigation Department, which corresponds to all intents 
and purposes to the Criminal Investigation Department in 
Colombo, and in each division there is also a small body of 
plain clothes men who deal with thefts and the ordinary crime 
such as is reported daily to Police Stations. 

A Special Crimes Branch has, therefore, been formed in 
Colombo which will deal with all crimes reported and have the 
effect of increasing the efficiency of and reducing the delay in 
the investigation of crime. The branch consists of 1 European 
Sub-Inspector, 1 European Sergeant, 8 Inspectors and 
Sub-Inspectors, and 68 Sergeants and Constables. They will 
perform their duties in plain clothes and work under the direct 
control of 2 Assistant Superintendents. The result should be 
an improvement both in the investigation and prevention of 
crime and in the control of traffic. ; 

Cocaine, Opium, and Ganja smuggling.—Thcere were 129 
prosecutions by the Police for illicit possession of opium: 54} 
pounds in all being seized. There were 128 prosecutions 
by the Police for illicit possession of ganja: 18 pounds in all 
being seized. No cases of illicit possession of cocaine were 
detected during the year. 
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The usual method of smuggling opium and ganja is by native 


vessels from India. The drugs are not, as a rule, brought into 
port, but passed on to a catamaran out at sea off a deserted 
part of the coast to be conveyed ashore. This method of 
smuggling makes detection exceedingly difficult, and in 1924 
a system of co-operation with the Indian Authorities was 
started to deal it. 


Part III.—Further Action necessary to deal with Crime. 


Dealing with Youthful Offenders.—The problem of the treat- 
ment of the youthful offender is a most urgent one, for it is 
the crux of the whole question of dealing with crime, and one 
of the greatest needs of the Colony is an institution where 
youthful offenders can be treated on sound practical lines to 
prevent them becoming habitual criminals. There has been an 
almost yearly increase in the number of re-convicted criminals, 
from 5,318 in 1915 to 8,944 in 1925. A study of the records of 
these criminals shows that the bulk of them come from the towns. 
Their criminal history frequently starts with petty thefts 
committed between the ages of 12 to 14. A sentence of 6 cuts 
is followed by sentences of 10 cuts, detention in Maggona Refor- 
matory, and finally imprisonment, after which they settle down 
to a life of crime. 

Of the 648 first offenders who were re-convicted during 1925, 
134, or 20 per cent., were between the ages of 15 and 21. 

The object of a sound Police and Prison system is to prevent, 


as far as possible, a person from becoming an habitual criminal. - 


In 1923 the Borstal Institute in England claimed that 75 pet 
cent. of the boys and 85 per cent. of the girls who passed through 
the institution were not re-convicted, thus proving that juvenile 
offenders can be reformed if taken in hand in the right way. 

The existing reformatory at Maggona deals only with boys 
under 16, and an institution is needed which will take charge of 
offenders aged from 16 to 21. 

A movement was undertaken by the Police in 1922 to reclaim 
homeless boys in the streets of towns by providing means of 
recreation, school books, and essential needs. The Pettah Street 
Boys’ Club affords a striking example of the success of this 
movement. Every boy subscribes towards the rent and lighting 
of the club, and each boy maintains himself by the wages be 
receives. The fact that they belong to a club, and have there 
fore a permanent address, has rendered it possible for them to 


obtain employment. Thrift is encouraged, and many of them | 


have saved considerable amounts. One boy has_ savings 
amounting to Rs. 171 in the Post Office Savings Bank, and 
acveral others have smaller sums. 
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The club is managed by a committee of the boys themselves, 
and rules have been laid down governing the conduct and 
behaviour of the members. 

Boxing is taught, and games regularly played. 

A club on similar lines was opened at Galle during the year 
1924. The club has been most successful, and an industrial 
school has been added to it for the purpose of teaching boys a 
trade, for there are less opportunities for boys to obtain employ- 
ment at Galle than in Colombo. 

In other towns and other parts of Colombo where the need 
of a club is not so great as in the Pettah and Galle, the Police 
have got into touch with such boys as there happen to be. 


Part IV.—Supervision of Aliens, Strangers, and Travellers. 


The Criminal Investigation Department includes the 
Modus Operandi Bureau, Finger-print and Foot-print Bureau 
and Photographic Branch, the Talaimannar Train Police, 
Harbour Police, and Foreshore Police. 


Principal Duties of the Criminal Investigation Department.— 
e following are the principal duties of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department :— 


(1) The investigation of complicated and intricate criminal 
offences, chiefly those of forgery, cheating, defalca- 
tions and criminal misappropriation, and rendering 
assistance to the Provincial Police in difficult cases. 

(2) Keeping a record of persons entering or leaving the 
Colony. 

(3) The special registration of foreigners and alien commercial 
travellers and missionaries. 

(4) All matters dealing with passports. 

(5) Correspondence with the United Kingdom, British 
Colonies, and foreign countries. 

(6) Dealing with political matters and seditious publications. 

(7) The examination of local English and vernacular news- 
papers, magazines, &c. 

(8) The supervision of public meetings and street preaching. 

(9) Card indexing of suspicious characters and undesirable 
persons in the Colony and of persons and subjects 
coming under inquiry. 

(10) Supervision over explosive licences and firearms. 

Situated as Ceylon is on the main route to the Far East and 
Australia and in close proximity to India, a very large number of 
persons pass through Colombo, and the Ceylon Police are con- 
stantly being requested by the Police of other countries to mark 
down, arrest, or report on the movements of an undesirable 
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character or fugitive offender who is on his way to India, 
Australia, or the Far East. A complete list of all persons dis- 
embarking from or embarking on ships in the ports of Ceylon 
is kept, together with a record of all persons stopping at hotels, 
boarding houses, or resthouses, so that any information required 
can be given at short notice. In this way the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department of Ceylon acts as a clearing house, and does 
a considerable amount of work for the Police of other countries. 

Record of Persons entering and leaving Ceylon.—During the 
year 180,803 persons arrived in and 121,339 left Ceylon vid 
Talaimannar, as against 199,198 arrivals and 107,193 departures 
in 1925. The excess of arrivals over departures is an indication 
of prosperity in the Island. 

The total arrivals and departures of passengers by all routes 
during the year were— ; 

Arrivals co * os 236,766 


Departures oe e 175,279 
Excess of arrivals over departures re sd 61,487 


In 1924 arrivals numbered 248,053 and departures 155,529. 

Seventy-two destitute immigrants were prevented from 
landing in Colombo harbour and 26 by the Train Police at 
Talaimannar ; 34 stowaways were prosecuted by the Harbour 
Police and 166,510 persons disinfected under their supervision 
during the year. Seventy-nine persons without health passes 
were prohibited by the Train Police from landing at Talaimannar. 

Repatriation of Indigent Indian Immigrants.—Indian immi- 
grant labourers not actually sick but no longer fit for work and 
consequently destitute and indigent are dealt with by the 
Police and repatriated through the House of Detention. 1,029 
were repatriated during the year. 


Part V.—Motor Traffic. 

The system of control of all motor vehicles by one Registering 
Authority (the Inspector-General of Police) continues, and the 
examination of applicants and the issue of licences to drive motor 
vehicles is being carried out by the Police. 

There were 11,733 vehicles in the Island on December 31 
registered as follows :— 


Motor cars registered for private use, 5,379. 

Motor cars registered for the conveyance of passengers for 
hire, 1,209. 

Motor buses and lorries registered for the conveyance of 
passengers for hire, 1,647. 

Lorries registered for the conveyance of goods, private, and 
for hire, 1,066. 

Motor cycles 2,472. 
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The number of motor buses appears to be almost doubling 
every year. In 1923 there were 459 motor buses registered, 884 
in 1924, and 1,444 in 1925. Motor buses are now running in 
every district in the Island, and are in many places more popular 
than the railway, for they possess advantage of being able to 
stop at any place or at any time. 

The number of motor vehicles in the Island has increased 
enormously of late years. In 1917 the number of motor 
vehicles in the Island was 3,983. At the end of 1925 the number 
was 11,733, and motor vehicles are being imported into the 
Island at the rate of 274 a month. 

The increase in the number of accidents due to the develop- 
ment and increase of fast-moving traffic in Ceylon is a matter 
which calls for stringent measures. 

There were 8,613 prosecutions under the Motor By-laws 
during the year throughout the Island. Of these, 1,259 were for 
exceeding the speed limit, 830 for reckless or careless driving, 
202 for driving without carrying the licence to drive on the 
vehicle, 23 for not reporting at the nearest Police Station 
accidents involving serious injury, and 1,455 for overloading 
motor buses. 

The number of. serious accidents caused by motor vehicles 
throughout the Island in 1925 was 230, of which 73 proved fatal. 
Of these 230 cases it was found that— 


(a) In 71 cases the accident was due to carelessness on the 
part of pedestrians. 

(6) In 74 cases motor vehicles collided. 

(c) In 40 cases the condition of the road was the cause or a 
contributory cause of the accident. 


From these figures it will be seen that the proportion of 
accidents to population in Ceylon is— 

One serious accident to every 19,600 persons. 

One fatal accident to every 61,600 persons. 
- In the United States of America there were during the year 
1924, 450,000 serious accidents, of which 19,000 proved fatal. 
With a population of 95,000,000 the proportion of accidents to 
population in the United States therefore is— 


One serious accident to every 210 persons. 

One fatal accident to every 5,000 persons. 

These figures are very much in favour of Ceylon. Special 
action has been taken on the following lines :— 


Drivers.—No person is allowed to drive a motor vehicle with- 
out a licence, which is only issued after the applicant has been 
examined by an examiner of drivers of the district in which he 
resides and found fit to drive a motor vehicle. Applicants are 
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examined both orally in the rules of the road and practically, 
and a brief and lucid note on hints for safe driving is pasted 
into his licence when it is issued to him. 

Traffic Signals.—Applicants for driving licences have to 
satisfy an examiner that they know and thoroughly understand 
traffic signals, and Police Officers are constantly instructed in a 
practical manner, both on special parades and instruction classes, 
regarding their duties under this order. Particular attention 
is given to this branch of instruction at the Police Training 
School. As it has been found in enforcing the Motor By-laws 
that Police motor work has become highly technical, classes have 
been arranged in Colombo for Police Officers from Provinces and 
districts, who are put through a special course of instruction. 

Instruction in Rules of the Road.—It has been realized that the 
most elaborate arrangements for dealing with traffic are of little 
use unless they are clearly understood by the public. In the 
year 1919 the Director of Education arranged that instruction 
in the rules of the road should be given in all schools. Children 
are taught in a practical manner to walk on the right hand 
side of the road, and the reason for this is explained to them. 
Ignorance of the rules of the road on the part of pedestrians 
is responsible for a considerable number of accidents every year, | 
and it is hoped that by this means the number of accidents due 
to ignorance will be materially reduced. 

Co-operation of the Public.—The co-operation of the public is 
a necessary adjunct to the work of the Police in dealing with 
traffic. The public have been requested to report motor offences 
to the Police, and all such complaints receive prompt attention. 
A “ Safety First > Campaign Committee has been appointed by 
the Automobile Club of Ceylon, and excellent work has been 
done by this Committee towards ensuring safety of the road. 
Arrangements have been made for the distribution of suitable 
hints to children in vernacular schools, and every member of 
the club has been supplied with forms and addressed envelopes 
for reporting to the authorities cases of rash or negligent driving. 
The Magistrates in the Municipal and most Police Courts have 
undertaken to give consideration to busy members of the public 
who take the trouble to go to the court to give evidence in these 
cases, by hearing the case at a time convenient to the witness, 
and a model street with models of vehicles and pedestrians 
has been provided in the Colombo Municipal Court to enable 
witnesses in motor cases to demonstrate their evidence. 

Roads.—The chief difficulty lies in the fact that majority of 
the roads of the Colony were built to carry a very limited amount 
of slow-moving traffic, and were never intended to carry fast- 
moving motor vehicles. Much good work has been done by . 
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Municipalities and the Public Works Department by rounding 
off dangerous corners, widening roads, and the provision of 
pavements in towns, but a great deal still remains to be done. 
In Colombo white lines have been provided marking the middle 
of the road, particularly at dangerous corners, and blind corners 
have been cut away in many places so as to give a clear view of 
the road. 

New danger signals of exactly the. same pattern as those 
adopted by the Ministry of Transport in England are being put 
up throughout the Colony. 

Control of Speed.—Until funds can be provided for the roads 
of the Colony to be widened, the control of speed is, as has 
been proved in Colombo, effective in preventing fatalities. The 
reduction of the speed limit on the Galle road in Colombo had 
marked effect, as is shown by the decrease in the number of 
fatalities in Colombo, and the total absence of any fatality in 
the area where speed had keen reduced. Special attention was 
given throughout the year to the control of motor traffic, and 
had effect as shown by the following figures. The increase in 
the number of motor vehicles is 27 per cent. over 1924, but the 
increase in fatalities is only 54 per cent :— 


No. of Motor Vehicles Serious Accidents. 


Meer: on the Register. 

1923 5 7,288 .. 82, of which 38 proved fatal 
1924 ao 9,029 -. 171, of which 69 proved fatal 
1925 S 11,497 .+ 230, of which 73 proved fatal 


Overloading Buses. —Special attention has been given to the 
overloading of buses, and there were 1,455 convictions in 1925, 
as against 1,025 in 1924. 

Part VI.—Training. 

Training School.—Prior to 1925 recruits lived in buildings 
which had been condemned as unhealthy and insanitary, and 
in every way unsuitable, being situated in the Pettah, with no 
instructors or officers living on the premises or in the vicinity, 
with no ground or space for recreation, and with every possible 
temptation and opportunity for a recruit finding trouble in the 
streets, into which he had of necessity to go from his class room 
to get air and exercise. 

The Police Training School was moved from the old premises 
in the Pettah to the new buildings at Bambalapitiya on March 
26, 1925. It has always been felt that at no time in a Police 
Officer’s career does environment influence him so much as when 
he first joins the Force as a recruit, and it is hoped that the new 
Training School will bring about a general improvement in the 
health, morale, education, and esprit de corps, which should go 
a long way towards establishing and maintaining a high standard 
of conduct and efficiency throughout the Force. 
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The school is conducted on the public school “ house” 
system. There are four houses, each in charge of prefects, who 
are recruits ; a senior prefect being in charge of the whole. ll 
games and work are carried out and judged on the “house” 
system, marks being allotted and deducted from the ‘‘ house” 
and not the individual. The inter-house competitive spirit is 
introduced into all branches of work and play. The object of 
this is to encourage the ‘‘ team ” spirit in all work and play and 
to decentralize responsibility from instructors to prefects, who 
are responsible for the good reputation of their ‘‘ house.” 
Prefects pick their own sides for games, organize work in the 
garden, and help men of their own “ house ” in the English classes 
at night school just as would be done in a public school. The 
name of the best ‘‘house’’ each month is inscribed on a cup 
with the name of the prefect. 

Practical demonstration is the keynote of all instruction. 
Motor By-laws, for instance, and the parts of a motor car are 
taught practically by means of demonstration on an actual car. 
The method of sending and receiving a telephone message is 
taught on an actual telephone, which runs from the guard room 
to a class room. Beat and point duty and traffic signals, the 
identification of accused persons and of lost or stolen property, 
the giving of evidence, patrolling, plan drawing, the method of 
dealing with a case of electric shock from an overhead wire, 
Schafer’s method of artificial respiration, the method of taking 
casts of foot impressions from mud, sand, cement, &c., are all 
not only practically demonstrated, but are actually performed 
by every recruit, so that he leaves the school with a practical 
knowledge in all branches of his duties. In order to enlarge the 
outlook and general knowledge of a man. who has, as a general 
rule, come straight to the Training School from a village, visits 
are paid to places of interest, such as the Municipal Workshop, 
the Museum, the Government Printing Works, the Spinning and 
Weaving Mills, Gas Works, Power Station, Wireless Station, 
Maligakanda Reservoir, the War Memorial, and (by the kind 
permission of the Officers Commanding) to His Majesty’s ships 
in harbour. On return each recruit records in his note book 
what he has noted. Inthecase of European Sergeants and Sul- 
Inspectors an observation book is kept, in which each officer 
records daily what new things he has observed in the past 24 
hours. Mount Lavinia is visited every Sunday by all recruits, 
who are taught swimming and are put through practical instruc. 
tion in Schafer’s method of artificial respiration to the drowned. 
That the instruction given is practical is proved by the reports 
received of life saved by Recruits Silva and Haniffa of 
Kurunegala. 


rn 
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Daily classes in English are held for those recruits who know 
no English when they enlist and for those who join with a slight 
knowledge of English. Fifty-two constables are attending night 
school from 7 to 8 P.M. daily. The curriculum is that of the 
Education Department for StandardsI. to VII. House prefects, 
for whom a good working knowledge of English is a quali- 
fication for appointment as prefect, assist the English Master 
in teaching the men of their houses. 

Lectures by experts are regularly given on the proper han- 
dling and packing of productions, on blood tests, identification 
of hair, paper, cloth, bullets, poison, circumstantial evidence, 
handwriting, forged currency notes and counterfeit coins, the 
interception of letters and sealed packets, cocaine, ganja, 
cannabis indica, opium, personal hygiene, plague, cholera, 
malaria, rabies, discipline, and the duties of a policeman. 

A better class of man is being attracted into the Force, 
physique has improved, and with the adoption of the ‘ house ”’ 
and ‘prefect’? system traditions are being established, and 
there are distinct indications that recruits leave the school, not 
only with a knowledge of the duties which they will be called 
upon to fulfil, but what is of far greater importance, a greater 
sense of duty, of responsibility, and of the importance of ‘‘ team ” 
work, than it was possible to instil into recruits under the 
heathy and restricted conditions of the old school in the 

ettah. 


First Aid to the Injured.—The Ceylon Police Corps of 
the St. John Ambulance Association was formed in 1912. 
Prior to that date cases used frequently to occur where injured 
persons bled to death on the scene of assaults, accidents, or 
during the journey to the hospital for lack of proper attention. 
Many cases must have occurred in which ignorance of elementary 
methods of stopping bleeding resulted in loss of life, and it was 
the realization of this state of affairs which led to the formation 
of the Ceylon Police Corps. 

The Ceylon Police Corps has increased in number from 132 

members in 1912 to 1,175 in 1925. Every station in the Island 
is equipped with a stretcher and first aid materials, and the 
Police are also in possession of two motor ambulances belonging 
to the Police (Municipality), which are available for use in the 
city of Colombo. These ambulances were made use on 373 
occasions during the year. 
_ Aknowledge of first aid is particularly valuable to the Police 
in a country where crimes of violence are so common, and when 
the scene of the assault is frequently a considerable distance 
from the nearest hospital. The rendering of first aid by the 
Police in such cases must cause great relief to the injured person 
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and materially assist the subsequent treatment. Special 
attention is given to instruction in diagnosing injuries, and to 
teaching men to improvise first aid materials from any articles 
at hand at the scene of an accident or injury. 

In a country like Ceylon, surrounded by the sea and contain- 
ing a large number of rivers, tanks, and wells, drowning cases 
frequently occur, and a knowledge of artificial respiration is 
particularly useful to a Police Officer, who may at any time find 
himself faced with the necessity of trying to save the life of a 
_ person from drowning. Schafer’s method has been selected as 

the simplest and most effective method of rendering artificial 
respiration, and all ranks, whatever their knowledge of first aid, 
are regularly practised in it. 

Whereas prior to 1912 an injured person seldom if ever received 
any medical assistance until his arrival in hospital, it is now 
a comparatively common occurrence for reports to be received 
from Medical Officers that life has been saved by first aid 
treatment rendered by the Police. 

As a result of the instruction given in first aid, every man 
realizes that it is his duty to assist persons injured in cases 
of assault and accident. This instruction in first aid has the 
effect, not only of impressing upon all ranks an important part 
of their duty towards the public, but has improved the relations 
between the public and the Police, for whereas formerly a Police 
Officer coming to a village was regarded as a common enemy, 
in that he generally came to arrest an offender, it is now realized 
that he is ready and willing to render assistance in cases of 
injury. 

Part VII.— Miscellaneous. 

Pensioners’ Corps and Boys’ Brigade.—Institutions of the 
Force include a Pensioners’ Corps, which secures employ- 
ment for men no longer physically fit for active police duty, 
and a Boys’ Brigade, in which sons of police officers are trained 
from the age of 5 upwards. 

The pensioners are given a uniform by Government, and 
the pay they receive in private employ is of great assistance 
to them. These men have a pension to lose if they commit 
an offence of dishonesty, and this fact and their long service 
and training in the Force make their service valuable to the 
private employer. There are 340 pensioners in the Corps. 

The Boys’ Brigade provides healthy exercise, recreation, and 
education for the sons of police officers and pensioners and 
trains them to become useful men. The Brigade has now been 
in existence for several years and forms a valuable recruiting 
ground for the Force. Between the ages of 5 and 13 the boy 
is put into uniform, and not only attends school, but is trained 
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in squad drill, physical exercises, and boxing. At school he is 
taught reading and writing and general knowledge to fit him 
for employment, and on parade and in his recreation he is 
taught discipline and self-control, to keep himself and his 
uniform clean, and to keep fit. At the age of 14 he continues 
to attend school, parade, and recreation, and is employed as 
office messenger for half the day. He is paid from Rs. 7°50 
a month to Rs. 15 a month at the age of 17, and at the age of 18 
he is eligible for enlistment in the Force. There are 69 senior 
and 358 junior boys in the Brigade. 

Twenty-five boys of the Brigade were enlisted during the 
year, and there are now 117 men in the Force who started in 
the Brigade, 17 of whom have already reached the rank of 
sergeant, in one case within 3} years of enlistment, showing 
that the early training in the Boys’ Brigade is of direct value 
to a man joining the Force. 

Apart from the value of these two institutions to the boys 
and pensioners, there is the value of their indirect influence 
on the sergeants and constables serving in the Force itself. 
By keeping a good record a sergeant or constable provides 
for his future, with the certainty of pension and employment 
obtained through the Pensioners’ Corps. At the same time 
his sons have the advantage of serving and being educated in 
the Boys’ Brigade. On the other hand, a man who misbehaves 
loses the pay he is drawing, a house, pension, the possibility of 
future employment as a pensioner, and the privilege of having 
his sons educated and trained. This is found to have a great 
effect in encouraging men in the Force to work to a high standard 
as regards their personal conduct and character. 

There are many instances of men serving in the Force, their 
fathers serving in the Pensioners’ Corps, and sons in the Boys’ 
Brigade. 

Justices of the Peace.—Justices of the Peace are of great assist- 
ance to officers in charge of districts by being available in times 
of emergency and by visiting police stations and supervising 
musketry. 

In a large district it is not always possible for an officer to 
visit police stations frequently, and the fact that a station 
is liable to be visited at any time by a Justice of the Peace 
has a good effect. 

The men themselves regard the Justices of the Peace who 
visit their station with respect, and feel that they have an 
authority on the spot whom they can consult in matters of 
difficulty. 

Health of the Force-—The issue of woollen socks to 
sergeants and constables has to a great extent prevented boot 
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cuts and sores, and the provision of mosquito curtains and the 
issue of quinine at stations where malaria is prevalent has had 
a beneficial effect on the health of the men. Drying rooms are 
provided at several stations for drying uniform in wet weather. 
The Inspector-General, however, has urged the necessity of a 
new Police Hospital. 


Police Saving Association.—This association’ was formed 
during 1924, with the approval of Government, with the object 
of encouraging thrift among members of the Force. The main 
object of the association was to provide a man on retirement 
with a sum of money to enable him to settle down comfortably 
or set up a business. A man serving on a fixed salary and with 
the prospect of a pension at the end of his service does not, 
as a rule, save. The amount he can save each month is small, 
and he cannot invest small amounts. 


Pettah Barracks.——The work of building barracks for 
the Pettah Police, which was held up from 1921 to 1923 
owing to financial depression, was continued during 1925, and 
at the end of the year the barracks were nearly ready for occu- 
pation. For lack of ground space the married quarters have 
been built in a four-storey block. This is the first time that 
small quarters of this kind have been built off the ground in 
Ceylon. 

PRISONS. 


There was a decrease of 247 in the total number of admissions 
of convicted prisoners of Ceylon during the year 1925, excluding 
Road Ordinance defaulters, of whom there were 121, as against 
170 in 1924. 

The figures are as follows :— 

1924, a 3 zs 9,187 
1925 on a aa ie 8,940 

The number of prisoners sentenced to death was 59, as against 
63 in 1924. There were 33 executions during the year, a3 
against 41 in 1924. 

Of the 33 whose capital sentences were carried out, 29 were 
Sinhalese, 3 Tamils, and 1 Malayalee. 

Of the number executed 1 had been sentenced in 1924, and 
of the number sentenced to death 2 were executed in 1926. 

There were 3 escapes and 6 recaptures during the year. 

The total number of deaths in prisons was 79, as against 105 
in 1924, and the death rate per 1,000 of the admissions during 
the year was 5°06, as against 6°74 in 1924 and 6:01 in 1923. 

The number of punishments inflicted during the year on 
prisoners for prison offences: was 1,057, as against 1,175 in 
1924 and 895 in 1923. 
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Prisoners are in all prisons employed upon work of public 
utility and remunerative industrial labour. At Welikada and 
Bogambara prisons various trades are taught, such as car- 
pentry, blacksmith and tinsmith work, bootmaking, tailoring, 
the making of cane furniture, matting, coir brooms, rugs, mats, 
coal and tea leaf bags, ropes, strings, bamboo tats, laundry 
work, printing, bookbinding, and mason works. 

During the year under reviéw 1,642 articles of wooden 
furniture were turned out by prison labour for various Govern- 
ment Departments. For making up furniture for the Govern- 
ment the Forest Department supplied 10,052 cubic feet of 
various timber in logs. Cutting, planing, &c., of timber was 
done by machinery. 

The Government Printing Office continues to employ a daily 
average of 224 prisoners from Welikada Prison. This prison 
also continues to wash all soiled linen from the Medical and 
Railway Departments, 945,565 pieces being dealt with during - 
the year. 

21,431 articles of clothing and bedding were made up for 
the Colonial Storekeeper and 35,312} yards of cloth woven for 
prison use. 

The prisoners at Mahara Prison are exclusively employed in 
the quarries on account of Harbour Works and Public Works 
Department. 

A daily average of 192 prisoners were employed in the Harbour 
Works quarry during the year as blacksmiths, carpenters, 
platelayers, stone dressers, stone breakers, and excavation and 
other works in connection with the working of the quarry. 
The following quantity of metal, &c., have been dealt with :— 


2-inch metal broken Hi Bo 9274 cubes 
Rubble turned out Se a 5 tons 
Hand rubble turned out i As 4,125 tons 
Stone setts made ua a 4,162 

Curb stones made St. Bn 20 lineal feet 
§-inch chips turned out a ‘ie 2 barrels 


A daily average of 40 prisoners have also been employed 
in cutting earth and laying a railway trace to the Colombo 
Harbour Works new quarry. 

A daily average of 244 prisoners were employed in the Public 
Works Department quarry as metal breakers. 

The Karayoor Reclamation works at Jaffna continue to make 
good progress. The daily average number of prisoners employed 
on the works was 139°67. The extent of land reclaimed was 
1 acre 1 rood 30 perches, and land to the extent of 1 acre 
23 perches was levelled at an average depth of 3 feet. Out 
of the 644 acres to be reclaimed about 63 have now been 
completed. : : 
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At Anuradhapura 4 to 20 prisoners are daily employed in 
clearing jungle and planting teak and margosa trees, &c., for the 
Forest Department. 

Twelve prisoners are daily employed in the rice mill, and 42 
on the Anti-malarial Campaign in filling up pools in the town, 
weeding, clearing jungle, &c. 

The schools at Welikada and Mahara for prisoners of the age 
of 23 years and under on admission to prison having a sentence 
of 6 months and over made satisfactory progress, the daily 
average attendance being 104 during the year. 


XII.—Local Government. 


hes councils at present in existence are the two Urban 
District Councils of Negombo and Ratnapura constituted 
as from January 1, 1922, and the six similar councils 
of Chilaw, Jaffna, Kalutara, Matale, Matara, and Panadure 
constituted as from January 1, 1923. No new councils were 
established in 1924 or 1925. Applications dated March 26 
and June 22, 1925, were received from the Ambalangoda 
Association and the Chinafort Muslim Association of Beruwala 
respectively for the establishment of Urban District Councils 
for those towns in place of the control by the existing Sanitary 
Boards. As regards the first application, it was decided in 
September to let the matter lie over pending a decision by the 
Legislative Countil in regard to the amending Ordinance (put 
forward in 1923) to extend the operation of local government 
throughout the Island. With regard to the other application, 
the Local Government Board on December 3 recommended 
to Government the publication of a preliminary notice under 
section 9 (2) of ‘“‘ The Local Government Ordinance, No. 11 
of 1920,” with a view to the establishment of an Urban District 
Council for Beruwala. On June 26 an Unofficial Member 
of the Legislative Council gave notice of a motion regarding 
the re-introduction in Council of the amending Ordinance 
referred to above, which at its second reading on November 15, 
1923, was postponed till certain information was collected 
regarding the divisions of the Island proposed for District 
Councils. The required information was furnished by the Local 
Government Board on November 26, 1924, and subsequently 
published as a Sessional Paper (IV. of 1925). The motion has, 
not yet, however, been dealt with by the Legislative Council. 


J. A. MAYBIN, 
: Second Assistant Colonial Secretary. . 
Colombo, February 1, 1927. 
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Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. 
‘IRAQ. 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 
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BRITISH TOGOLAND. 


For further particulars as to the latest reports and prices apply to any of the 
Satz Orrices or H.M. Stationery OFFIce. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 


Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies, Protectorates, and 

Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the CROWN AGENTS FOR THE 

Cotomes, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. They include Departmental 
Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 
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Sale Offices 


H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


tell you what recent Government 
Publications have appeared on 
subjects which interest you. 


supply you promptly and cheaply 
with reports and other works of 
current and topical interest ; ¢.g.5 
the Budget, the Coal Report. 


receive your subscriptions for the 
early delivery of important papers; 
¢.g., Parliamentary Debates (Han- 
sard), the Board of Trade Journal, 
etc. 


accept a deposit account and 
execute standing orders for all 
publications which interest you; 
¢.g., those on History, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Trade, Shipping, 
Wireless, Coal Mining, etc. 


supply you, without charge, with 
catalogues, lists and leaflets, 


Call at or write to any of these addresses 


LONDON: 
Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2 5 
York Street, MANCHESTER ; 120 George Street, 
EDINBURGH; 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent, 
CARDIFF; 15 Donegall Square W., BELFAST. 
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Note on History and Constitution. 


According to the Spanish navigator and historian, Ferdinand 
d'Oveido, who visited these islands in 1515, they were discovered 
at an earlier date by Juan de Bermudez, after whom they were 
called the Bermudas. The exact date of the discovery is not 
known, but a map contained in the first edition of the ‘‘ Legatio 
Babylonica '’ of Peter Martyr, published in 1511, shows the island 
* La Barmuda ”’ in approximately correct position. 


No aborigines were found on the islands by the early voyagers, 
and the Spaniards took no steps to found a settlement. 


The islands were still entirely uninhabited when, in 1609, 
Admiral Sir George Somers’ ship ‘‘ The Sea Venture,”’ while on 
a voyage with a fleet of eight other vessels conveying a party of 
colonists to the new plantations then being formed in Virginia, 
was wrecked upon one of the numerous sunken reefs which 
surround the islands on every side. The reef is still called, after 
the naine of the Admiral’s ship, the Sea Venture Flat. 


Sir George Somers died in Bermuda the following year, and his 
companions, ignorant possibly of the prior claims of Juan de 
Bermudez, called the group after him, ‘‘ The Somers’ Islands.’’ 
The reports of the beauty and fertility of the land, taken home 
by Somers’ nephew. Captain Mathew Somers, induced the 
Virginia Company to seek an extension of their Charter, so as to 
include the islands within their dominion, and this extension was 
teadily granted by King James I, but shortly afterwards the 
Virginia Company sold the islands for the sum of £2,000 to a 
new body of adventurers, called ‘‘ the Governor and Company 
of the City of London for the Plantation of the Somers Islands.’’ 


During the first twenty-five years of its existence the settlement 
prospered exceedingly under the government of the Company, but as 
the original shareholders, who included many of the most distin- 
guished men of the time, died or disposed of their holdings, the 
administration was neglected, and the settlers became subject to 
many grievances and abuses. Finally, in 1679, they appealed to 
the Crown for redress, and in 1684, a verdict having been given 
under a writ of Quo Warranto against the Charter of the Bermuda 
Company, the government of the Colony passed to the Crown, and 
the Company, the members of which then held only twenty-five 
shares of land in the island, was dissolved. 
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GOVERNMENT AND CONSTITUTION. 


The Orders and Constitution of the Colony under the Bermuda 
Company made provision for a reasonable amount of self-govern- 
ment by the settlers, including the right to elect representatives 
to make laws within certain restrictions. The first General 
Assembly for Bermuda was held at St. George’s on the 1st August, 
1620. 

When the government passed to the Crown in 1684, the Com- 
mission to the first Royal Governor confirmed the grant of repre- 
sentative institutions, which have been continued without 
interruption until the present day. 

The laws of the Colony are enacted by a Legislature, consisting 
of the Governor, the Legislative Council and the House of 
Assembly. 

The Governor is assisted by an Executive Council, consisting 
at present of four official and three unofficial members. ‘The 
Legislative Council consists of nine members, three of whom are 
official and six unofficial. The House of Assembly consists of 
thirty-six members, four of whom are elected by each of the nine 
parishes. The members of the Executive Council and of the Legis- 
lature are paid 8s. a day for each day’s attendance. There are 
about 1,350 electors, the electoral qualifications being the possession 
of freehold property of not less than £60 value. The qualification 
for a member of the House of Assembly is the possession of freehold 
property rated at £240. 


I.—General Review. 


The revenue showed an increase of £74,335 compared with that 
for 1925, and the expenditure was less than that for 1925 by 
£21,074. 

The number of tourists visiting the Colony during the year ex- 
ceeded that in any previous vear, ‘the total reac hing about 27,000. 

The volume of ‘legislation for the year was slightly less than that 
for the previous year. 

The Colony participated as usual in the Canadian National 
Exhibition held at Toronto. 


I1.—Financial. 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


The total revenue for the year 1926 was £314,298, and the ex- 
penditure £291,209; the corresponding figures for 1925 being for 
revenue £248.476 and for expenditure £312, 283. 

The chief revenue of the Colony was derived, as in former years. 
from Customs duties, the total of such duties amounting to 
£195,705, as compared with £174,276 in 1925. 

The principal sources of revenue other than Customs duties 
were : Post Office and Stamp Taxes, £34,532; and reimbursements 
to Government, £28,408. 


or 
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Revenue. 


The revenue for 1926 amounted to £314,298, showing an in- 
crease of £74,335 compared with the revenue for 1925. In the 
revenue for 1926, however, the following items are included, viz. :— 


£ 
Sale of Securities from carne Funds for 
Marsh Reclamation... .. 81,262 
Refund of Loans to Savings Bank ta .» 10,044 


Expenditure. 
The total expenditure for the year under review was £291,209, 
compared with £312,283 for 1925, a decrease of £21,074. 


Out of the total expenditure of £291,209 for 1926, £67,731 came 
under the head of Personal Fmoluments, and £223,478 under the 
head of Other Charges. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 
The following is a statement of the Assets and Liabilities on 
31st December, 1926 :— 


Assets. 
£. &, od. 
Balance in the Public Treasury on 
3lst December, 1926... wes ed 14,805 12 2 
In the hand of Crown Agents :— 
Credit under Act 49, 1924 ... “aa 5,000 0 0 
Reserve Fund created under authority of 
The Bermuda Investment Act, 1921, 
No. 58, and 1923, No. 36. Nominal 
value of Stock ... : 70,840 17 7 
Superannuation Fund. Noméfial svaliie of 
Stock re ad 26,107 18 1 
Investments made cadet ine Ralheaey of 
The Government Notes Redemption 
Act, 1915. Nominal value of Stock ... 47,886 7 0 
St. David’s Island Bridge Investment 
Account. Nominal value of Stock ... 1.074 5 0 
Debenture from the Riddell’s Bay Golf 
and Country Club, T.td.. for loan under 
anthority of Act of 1925, No. 29 .. 12,000 0 0 





Carried forward ... sak -.. £177,214 19 10 
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£ os. d. 
Brought forward ee .. 177,214 19 10 
Savings Bank :— 
Investments held. 
Nominal value of 
Stock ... ... £103,785 4 10 
Cash in hands of 
Crown = Agents 
and Manager ... 820 9 3 
Balance of  ad- 
vances made to 
Savings Bank on 
account of In- 
terest. &c. ee 849 2 7 105,454 16 8 





£262,669 16 6 
Liabilities. 
£ s. d. 
Bermuda Government £1 Notes issued 
under the authority of The Government 
Notes Redemption Act, 1927 (No. 9)... 38,000 0 0 
Loan from Crown Agents on Security of 
Reserve Fund... san sa .. 10,000 0 0 
Savings Bank : 
Amount due Depositors in Savings 
Bank ie me wi .. 78,740 16 1 


£126,740 16 1 
Pustic Dest. 

The Public Debt in 1926 was £50,000, incurred to meet certain 
public liabilities which could not conveniently be met from current 
revenue. The nominal value of the stock representing investinents 
in the Sinking Fund on the 31st December, 1926. was 
£21,507 68. 9d. 


III.—Commercial. 


The total value of the trade of the Colony for the year 1926 was 
£1,644,377, as compared with £1,491,061 in 1925 and £2.261.205 
in 1924. 


IMpPorts. 
The total values of the imports were as follows :— 
£ 
From the United Kingdom ee eee .. 867,521 
From British Colonies... ra es we 272,245 
From Foreign Countries ae ae -» 765,058 


£1,404.824 
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Exports. 


The total value of the exports for 1926 was £239,553 (an increase 
of £73.533 compared with 1925), made up as follows :— 


£ 
To the United Kingdom aa nf fee 9,275 
To British Colonies ie o nae ae 32,118 


To Foreign Countries... en ~ .. 198,160 


The chief articles of export, with their declared values, were as 
follows :— 


ef 
Empty oil barrels... vie awe Ase .. 16,876 
Lily bulbs.) 14,294 
Potatoes A, eek ies Se a .. 80,665 
Other vegetables... i aoe % .. 89,046 
Whiskey fee ae as an $3 «+ 15.160 


AGRICULTURE. 


The year 1926 is to be included among the good farming years. 
Production and prices were, on the whole, good. The degree of 
prosperity which came to the farming community was reflected in 
increased general prosperity. The situation was one which spoke 
in no uncertain tone of the dependence of the Colony on agriculture. 
A good tourist year will not alone bring general prosperity, for the 
previous tourist season had been a good one but was coupled with 
& poor agricultural year and local business was depressed. The 
year 1926 was a happy one for both industries, and there were 
unmistakable signs of increased wealth shared by the whole 
community. In making comparison between the tourist and farm- 
ing businesses it should be remembered that the capital invested 
in the latter is almost entirely local capital, and, further, whatever 
profits come to the farmer are spent within the Colony. 


The quantity of potatoes, onions, and other vegetables exported 
during 1926 was 426,896 bushels. which is about the average of 
the last decade. 


The gross value of agricultural exports was £280,835. 


Agricultural exports, exclusive of lily bulbs and buds. were 
divided among the four markets in the following proportions : 
United States 92.1 per cent.. Canada 6.4 per cent., and British 
West Indies 1.5 per cent. The cost of marketing that portion of 
the crop sold in the United States was £86,260, or 34.1 per cent. 
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Estimated number of acres under cultivation :— 





Acres. 

Potatoes ie Se ue hss ite be 900 
Miscellaneous vegetables... AM es .. 1,000 
Onions th re oe bss “i nds 140 
Bananas ius ads ee nF ae at 75 
Lily bulbs (chiefly L. Harrisit) — ... ak ws 40 
2,155 

Tomatoes.—Exports of this vegetable have increased as follows :-- 

: Bushels. 

1924... tee ie ony Se, te .. 1,048 
1925... bee Shy a i ae a5 624 
1926... ; ny ies day .. 3,081 


The crbp is sold in Canada. 

An attempt is being made to produce in California onion seed 
specially suited to Bermuda. The seed will be grown from bulbs 
selected in Bermuda. 

Tn co-operation with the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research, Inc., Yonkers, New York, and the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture, experiments are being conducted to ascertain the 
effects in Bermuda of the treatment of dormant seed potatoes by 
methods developed by Dr. F. E. Denny of the former institution. 

Under the provisions of The Shipment of Produce Act. 1926, 
the regulation of the export of produce is attempted. 


SHIPPING. 


The total shipping for the year under review, entered and cleared, 
was 3,188,913 tons, an increase of 439,133 tons as compared with 
1925. 

The following table shows the details of the above total, dis- 
tinguishing between British and foreign ships and between steam 
and sailing ships :— 





British. 
Steam. Sail. Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons, 
Entered ea Se a. 1,225,803 1,498 1,227,301 
Cleared ea ee eee 1,236,719 1,957 1,238,676 
Total British Shipping ave ote 2,465,977 
Foreign. 
Steam, Sail. Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tone. 
Entered a ae co 349,343 9,313 358,656 
Cleared is BS ove 356,262 8,018 364,280 





Total foreign shipping rv) nha 722,936 
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The total tonnage entering and clearing for the last five years is 
shown in the following table :— 


British. Total. 
1922 ... me ted .. 1,787,141 2,178,562 
1923-5 oe ofr, ... 2,418,706 2,849,479 
1924 ... ee ie ... 2,858,159 2.758 306 
1925... oe oe .-. 2,867,482 2,749,780 
1926... cue ae ss 2,465,977 3,188,913 


Tourist TRADE. 


The number of ‘tourists ’’ visiting the Colony during 1926 
exceeded that of any previous year, the total reaching about 27,215. 
This continued increase is considered highly indicative of the in- 
creasing popularity of the Islands as an all-year-round resort, 
especially as the last three months showed a decrease of over 550 
below that of the preceding year, owing to the general depression 
of ocean travel from the United States of America about this time. 
Considering the period January to April inclusive and the month 
of December the winter season, and the period May to November 
inclusive the summer season, it is estimated that 15,451 tourists 
visited the Islands during the winter and 11,864 during the summer. 
The number of arrivals during the month of March exceeded that 
of any month during any previous year. 


The tourist trade is recognised to be the most important source 
of revenue to the Colony and the sum of £34,831 was voted during 
the year to assist the Trade Development Board in encouraging 
and developing it. Of this sum, £20,000 was expended on steam- 
ship subsidies. the remainder being almost exclusively spent on 
advertising and for the entertainment of visitors. 


CURRENCY AND BANKING. 


Sterling exchange was at par almost throughout the entire vear, 
the average rate on Halifax and New York being below one quarter 
of one per cent. For Customs purposes, the dollar was acoepted at 
$4.80 to the pound, regardless of the actual market value, and 
similarly the normal par rate in the case of all foreign countries 
was accepted. 


STEAMSHIP COMMUNICATIONS. 


The contract existing with Messrs. Furness, Withy & Company 
required that Company to maintain the steamships ‘‘ Fort 
Victoria ’’ and ‘‘ Fort St. George ’’ on the New York-Bermuda 
toute on a schedule providing for bi-weekly sailings by the two 
ships during the months of January to April inclusive, weekly 
sailings of the ‘‘ Fort Victoria '’ during May, five sailings of the 
“ Fort Victoria ’ and ‘' Fort St. George ”’ during June, six sailings 
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of the two ships during the month of July, bi-weekly sailings during 
August to October inclusive, and six sailings of the two ships during 
November and December. 

This schedule proved of inestimable value to the agricultural 
community, providing. as the season required, adequate refrigeri- 
tion facilities for the transportation of fresh vegetables to the New 
York market. The benefit was also manifest in the continued 
prosperous condition of the tourist trade. 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company continued to operate a 
regular fortnightly passenger and freight steamship service with 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Bermuda, and the West Indies, as well as 
to operate their S.9. ‘‘ Araguaya ’’ on a weekly schedule on tle 
New York-Bermuda route during January to April inclusive and 
two sailings of this ship in December. 


A tri-weekly passenger and freight service between Montreal. 
Canada, and Bermuda, Bahamas, Jamaica, and British Honduras 
was maintained by the Canadian Government Merchant Marine 
Limited. 


Direct passenger service between England and Bermuda was 
maintained by Messrs. Elders and Fyffes Limited and the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, and a freight service was maintained 
by the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 


The number of cruising steamers including a stop at Bermuda in 
their itineraries showed a marked increase over previous years. 


IV.—Post Office. 


There are nineteen post offices and sub-post offices throughout 
the Islands, with two deliveries a day of local mails. Mails to and 
from Hamilton and Ireland Island are provided for by contract 
made by the Board of Trade. 


£ os. d. 
Total revenue pes oe ao ... 35,319 17 8 
Total expenditure... ane ae .. 14,999 18 1 
Profit of revenue over expenditure .- £20,319 19 7 


There was a small decrease in revenue and an increase in eX- 
penditure, and the profit for the vear was £817 less than that for 
1925. 

The chief item of revenue was, as in 1925, derived from the sale 
of postage stamps. the amount being £34,740, which exceeded the 
sales in 1925 by £1,900. 


Savinas BANK. 


At the end of the year the total number of open accounts was 
3,733, as compared with 3,739 in 1925, a decrease of 6. 
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The amount to the credit of depositors on the 3lst December was 
£78.740 16s. 1d., compared with £74,603 18s. 5d. at the end of 
1925, an increase of £4,136 17s. 8d. 

The rate of interest paid by the Savings Bank is 24 per cent. per 
annum. 

The invested funds at the end of 1926 amounted to 
£103,785 4s. 10d. 

The deposits and withdrawals compared with 1925 were as 
follows :— 

Deposits. Withdrawals. 
1925. 1926. 1925. 1926. 
£30,313 178. Od. £32,293 10s. 3d. £30,173 128, 6d. 28,595 12s. Id. 


V.— Vital Statistics. 


The total population on the 31st December, 1926. was estimated 
to be 30,113, made up as follows :— 





Civil population bey 3 ne -. 29,046 
Naval and Military employees, ke... aa 1,067 
Total ... ana .. 30,1138 





The following table shows the details of the total population :— 





Male, Femule. Total. 

White... one oe 8,517 7,096 15,613 
Coloured ... oe a 6,924 7,575 14,500 
Total ai vee BONIS 





Registered Living Births. 


Male. Female. Total. 

White... oe ase 102 100 202 
Coloured... ose ace 250 238 488 
Total on sek 690 





The living birth-rate among the civilian population was 23.7 per 
thousand (12.2 white, 33.7 coloured). The total rate including still 
births was 24.1 per thousand. Still births numbered 36 (5 white 
and 31 coloured). Iegitimate births, including still births, num- 
bered 117, equivalent to a rate of 16.3 per cent. (1.5 white and 
21.9 coloured). 


MARRIAGES. 


The total number of marriages was 164 (60 between white 
people. 103 between coloured, and 1 mixed). The marriage rate 
per thousand inhabitants was 5.4 (3.8 white and 7.1 coloured). 
119 out of the total marriages were solemnized in the Church 
of England. 
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Degaras. 
Male. Female. Total. 
White ae ane _ 64 49 113 
Coloured ... nee wee 116 86 202 


315 


Still births not included in above table : white 7, coloured 32. 
The death-rate was 8.2 per thousand white, and 16.1 per thousand 
coloured. 
Infantile Mortality. 


The number of deaths of children under one year of age for the 
past four years was as follows :— 





19283, 1924. 1925. 1926. 
White ... ae aoe 11 9 6 15 
Coloured ee tes 51 63 63 69 
Total for the year ... 62 72 69 84 





The rate per 1,000 living births for the four years above quoted 
according to colour are :— 
19283, 1924, 1925. 1926. 











White ... ave coe 5: 40 26°91 
Coloured we nas 110°t5 133-19 =: 120°23 
Whole Population ... 95°51 1038-15 92-24 














The rate of infantile mortality in England and Wales in 1926 
was 70 per 1,000. 


VI.—Public Health. 

The general health of the community was very good. 
VII.—Public Works. 

Labour conditions during the year were fairly good. 


Votes in the PERRO ie Act for the year 








amounted to se 2 me wee vee 108,980 
Supplementary Votes ay Ps reo < 810 
Total... tas ... 104,740 

Total amount expended... ae 3 .. 84,046 
Amount unexpended _ sie sie a5 ws. £20,694 





80.22 per cent. of the total appropriations was expended. com- 
pared with a percentage of 82.25 in 1925 and 80.28 in 1924. 
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Of the Recurrent Works, the largest item of expenditure 
occurred as in 1925 under General Repairs to Roads, on which 
£17,463 was spent out of an appropriation of £18,000. 

The largest items under Extraordinary Works, with the amounts 
expended under each, were as follows :— 


£ 
Channel Works os 6 a se a. 94,445 
New Aquarium : #8 23 tee .. 6,844 
Isolation Hospital No.3... s. 4,299 
Improvement of Sound View Road, Sandys .. 3,983 
Hospital as ay oe os, ie w= 5,904 


Drepcinc Works. 

The dredger ‘‘ King George ’’ was worked for 257 days, exclu- 
sive of 1,046 hours overtime, in the year, compared with 219 days 
for the previous year. 

The amount of material removed by the dredging plant during 
the year was 183,140 tons, which included work on the Narrows 
Channel, Town Cut Channel, St. Gceorge’s Harbour, White's 
Island Shoal, and shoals in the Great Sound. 

The rock-breaker was emplgued: on 283 days, compared with 222 
days in 1925. 

Marsnh RECLAMATION. 

During the year good progress was made with construction work 
in preparation for carrying out the reclamation of the Pembroke 
Marshes. Owing to the miners’ strike in England the delivery of 
the necessary machinery was delayed. 45} acres of land for the 
Recreation Ground, Pembroke Marsh Fast. were acquired at a 
cost of £23,170. At the end of the vear about 4,600 feet of light 
tail track were laid and trains were put in operation. 


VIII.—Legislative. 


There were 46 Acts passed during the year under review, amongst 
which were the following :— 

The Summary Offences and Farisliotion Act, consolidating 
and amending the law relating to criminal offences punishable 
summarily. 

The Shipment of Produce Act, providing for the regulating 
of export of vegetable produce. 

The Alien Act, amending and consolidating previous Acts 
relating to the acquisition of land by aliens. 

The Treasury Bills Act, providing for the issue of Treasury 
Bills. 

The Midwives Act, providing for the registration and control 
of midwives. 
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1X.—Immigration. 
During the year under review the number of immigrants was 470, 
and of emigrants 229. 
The following figures relate to immigrants arriving through the 
agency of the Immigrant Labour Board :— 
A total of 232 immigrants, consisting of 156 men, 46 women, 
and 30 children, arrived during the year. Of that number, 105 
came from Great Britain and 127 from the Azores, compared 
with 61 from England and 18 from the Azores during 1925. 
Nearly all of the immigrants from the Azores were farm 
labourers. 


X.—Meteorological. 
The following are the chief figures for 1926 :— 


Mean atmospheric pressure ... 29.932 inches 
Mean maximum temperature age MALTS: 
Mean hourly velocity of wind ..» 10 miles per hour. 
Mean relative humidity... w= 81. 
Total amount of rainfall fa ... 70.30 inches. 
Difference of rainfall from the 
average of past 9 years ... .. 18.14 above average. 
Rain fell on 165 days of the year. 
Wettest. month—November ° ... 10.10 inches. 
Driest month—July ... ae ... 2.64 inches. 
Highest temperature ... ah .. 91° (80th July). 
Lowest temperature ... oh ... 45.4° (10th March). 


XI.— Education. 


During the year under review there were 32 schools in receipt 
of grants from the Board of Education, of which 11 were attensed 
by white and 21 by coloured children. Of these 32 schools, 29 
were under the direct control of the Board. The average enrol- 
ment at these schools for the year was 3,118, the average attendance 
2,532, the percentage of average attendance to average enrolment 
being 81. Compared with the figures for 1925 the figures show 
a decrease of 38 in the enrolment and of 25 in the average attend- 
ance. These figures refer only to the 29 aided schools directly 
under the Board, there being 3 other private schools which receive 
grants but whose administration does not come under the Board. 

The general grant for the year 1926 was the same as that for 
1925, viz. :—£11,800. of which £11,686 was expended, of which 
£10,941 were grants to schools. 

A Rhodes’ Scholarship (of £400) is awarded to Bermuda each 
year, and in addition there are :— 

(a) The Bermuda Scholarship which was provided by 
Government for the purpose of enabling prospective candidates 
for the Rhodes’ Scholarship to proceed to some educational 
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institution abroad for a period of two years. The annual 
value of this Scholarship is £200. 


(b) The Bermuda (Technical Education) Scholarship, also 
provided by Government, by which are established four 
scholarships each of the value of £125, tenable for a term not. 
exceeding four years ‘‘ to assist and encourage youths educated 
in these Islands to proceed to institutions abroad for the pur- 
pose of acquiring technical and higher educational advantages 
than it is possible to obtain in these Islands.’’ 


Bermuda is a centre for the Cambridge Local Examinations, 
which are held annually in December. 


XII.—King Edward VII Memorial Hospital. 


This institution was opened in July, 1920. Its management is 
under the direction of a Board of Governors appointed by the 
Governor, by whom the medical staff is also appointed. The 
direct management of the Hospital is under the Medical Superin- 
tendent. The nursing staff consists of a matron, assistant matron, 
5 sisters, 8 nurses, and 15 pupil nurses. The domestic staff, includ- 
ing orderlies, cooks, and maids, is under the management of the 
housekeeper, assisted by an assistant housekeeper. 

The general average stay of all patients in the Hospital was 16.77 
days. There were 33 patients remaining in hospital from 1925; 
541 cases were admitted, including births in the Hospital, and 33 
remained at the end of the year. 


Out of the total grants for all services, exclusive of public works, 
of £17,426 the sum of £16,673 was expended. 


JOHN TRIMINGHAM, 


Assistant Colonial Secretary. 
BERMUDA. 


12th October, 1927. 
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I.— Geographical and Historical. 


The territory known as the Protectorate of Northern Rhodesia lies 
between Longitudes 222 B. and 33.383° BM. and between Latitudes 
d.10° 5. and 18°.8. Lt is bounded on the west by Angola, on the 
north-west by the Belgian Congo, on the north-east by Langanyika 
Territory, on the east by the Nyasaland Protectorate and Portu- 
guese Kast Africa, and on the south by Southern Ahodesia and the 
Mandated territory of South West Africa, comprising in all an area 
Which is computed to be about 291,00U square miles. ‘he River 
Zambesi forms the greater part of the southern boundary ; its two 
main northern tributaries are the rivers Kafue and Luangwa. With 
the exception of these river valleys, the territory consists of a table- 
land varying from 3,QU0 to 4,500 feet in height, though in the north- 
eastern portion, and especially in the vicinity of Luke ‘langanyika, 
the altitude is higher. 

Very little is known of the history of the native population until 
quite recent years. 1t is conjectured that the various movements 
of the Bantu people from the north, starting perhaps 2,500 years 
ago, crossed and recrossed what is now Northern Rhodesia. 
Whether these movements, in their effect on this portion of Central 
Afric, were migratory or predatory, whether they found any abori- 
ginal inhabitants or traversed an uninhabited forest, whether they 
tesulted in any form of settlement or merely passed to other 
countries, is alike unknown. All that can be said is, that the vast 
hajority of the present native population, though of Bantu origin, 
is descended from men who theinselves invaded this country not 
earlier than 1700 A.D. One or two small tribes, numbering now 
only a very few thousund, such as the Masubia on the Zambesi, are 
all that remain of the inhabitants of Northern Rhodesia prior to 
that date. Inroads from the north were frequent as well as from the 
south, whence came tlie Angoni, a branch of the warlike Zulu, in 
the middle of the 19th century. At the present time the most im- 
Portant tribes are the Awemba (98,000), the Achewa (66,000), the 
Asenga (60,000), the Angoni (57,000), and the Awisa (32,000) in 
the eastern districts; and the Batoka (96,000), the Barotse 
(44.000), and the Bakaonde (25,000) in the western districts. 

The earliest recorded information about Northern Rhodesia is 
fontained in the diaries of the Portuguese Governor of Sena, Dr. 
Tacerda, and of his chaplain, Pinto, who led an expedition from 


* Nore.—A Sketch Map of Northern Rhodesia will be found in the Report for 
1924-25 (No. 1292). . 
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‘Tete in 1798 into Kasembe’s country, close to the eastern shore of 
Luke Mweru. Little more is known of the history, of the country 
until the arrival of Dr. Livingstone in 155, when he visited the 
Victoria Falls and travelled through Barotseland. But in the in- 
terval Arab inroads from the north-east had occurred, and the slave 
trade which they established, continued unchecked until 1893. This 
baleful influence had gradually spread from the shores of Lakes 
Nyasa and Tanganyika over the whole territory ; but with the estab- 
lishment of a Government post at Abercorn in that year the slave 
trade in this territory received its first serious check. In each suc- 
ceeding year more Arab settlements on the lake shores were 
destroyed ; Sir Harry Johnston defeated the Arab Chief Mlozo at 
Karonga in 1894; and the last caravan of slaves, which was inter- 
cepted on its way to the Kast Coast, was released at Fort Jameson 
in 1898. Bands of slave traders were encountered on the north-west 
boundary and skirmishes with them took place as late as 1900; but 
with the final establishment of the administration of the Bntish 
South Africa Company the slavers quickly disappeared from the 
country. 

Previous to 1899 the whole territory had been vaguely included 
in the Charter granted to the British South Africa Company, but 
in that year the Barotseland—North-Western Rhodesia Order in 
Council placed the administration of the western portion of the 
country by the Company on a firm basis; and this was closely fol- 
lowed by the North-astern Rhodesia Order in Council of 1900 with 
similar effect. The two territories were amalgamated in 1911 under 
the designation of Northern Rhodesia, and the administration of 
the Company (subject to the exercises of certain powers of control 
by the Crown) continued until 1924, when, in terms of a settlement 
arrived at between the Crown and the Company, the administration 
of the Territory was assuined by the Crown, and the first Governor 
was appointed on Ist April, 1924. 


II.— Climate. 


There are considerable climatic differences between various parts 
of the country. The Zambesi, the Luangwa, and the Kafue valleys 
experience a much greater humidity and a more trying heat than 
do the plateaux above 3,500 or 4,000 feet. The hottest months are 
October and November, before the rains break, when the mean 
maximum is about 97° in the Zambesi valley stations and 85° at 
plateau stations. The mean maximum for the seven months of the 
hot season (September to March) is approximately 87° with a mean 
ininimum of 68°, while the corresponding figures for the five months 
of the cold season (April to August) are 80° and 53°. During the 
year under review, the highest mean maximum recorded at Living- 
stone for any one month was 95.7° in November, and the lowest 
mean minimum for any one month was 46.5° in July; at the same 
station the absolute maximum for the year was 103.1° recorded in 
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November, and the absolute minimum was 40.0° recorded in June 
and August. The highest temperature recorded in the Territory 
was 109.0°, at Namwala, and the lowest was 30.0°,'at Solwezi. 


The rainy season usually commences in November and lasts until 
April, after which month rain is only rarely experienced, and then 
in negligible quantities. The season 1924-25 experienced an un- 
usually heavy rainfall, following upon a drought during the pre- 
vious year. The season under review was more normal, though 
the northern districts suffered considerably from floods owing to 
very heavy rains in February and March. At Livingstone 27.47 
inches were recorded, but at Broken Hill, Serenje, and Ndola the 
rainfall amounted to between 51 and 58 inches. 


III.—Vital Statistics. 


There has never been a complete census of all persons in the 
Protectorate, but the figures relating to the European population 
are known, and a fairly accurate estimate of the native population 
may be obtained from the Native ‘lax returns. By this means it 
is computed that the native population numbers rather more than 
1,140,000. No figures to show the birth and death rates among 
natives, or their immigration and emigration, are available. 


The European population on 1st April, 1925, numbered 4,624, 
of whom 2,211 were adult males and 1,193 adult females. During 
the year, 189 births and 63 deaths were registered. 


The Asiatic population is estimated to be approximately 60, and 
the number of ‘‘ coloured "’ persons about 150. 


The total of immigrants in 1925, exclusive of natives, was 474, 
of whom 432 were British subjects, 15 were American, and 27 
belonged to other nationalities. No emigration figures are avail- 
able. Nine persons were deported, of whom five were alien 
Natives, F 


IV.—General Events of the Year. 


The year was made memorable by the visit of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. His Royal Highness arrived at Livingstone 
from the south on llth July and was received with universal 
enthusiasm. After spending the whole of the following day in 
visiting the Victoria Falls, His Royal Highness motored out on 
the 13th to Kamunjoma where he received the Paramount Chief of 
the Barotse, Yeta III, and witnessed a variety of aquatic sports. 
By the following morning the Royal Train reached Kafue, where 
the Annual Agricultural Show was formally opened by the Prince. 
Another enthusiastic welcome awaited His Royal Highness at 
Broken Hill on the morning of the 15th. ‘here chiefs and their 
followers from all over the country had gathered to grect the 
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Prince, and there can be no doubt that the many thousands of 
natives who were present at that meeting carried away with them 
an indelible impression. Subsequently His Royal Highness motored 
the 40 miles that separate Broken Hill from Mulungushi, where, 
by turning a small wheel made from the mine zinc, the Prince 
freed the water from the dam and allowed it to enter the pressure 
Pipes conveying power to the dynumos 1,200 feet below, and thus 
formally opened the first electric power scheme in Northern 
Rhodesia. The Royal Train left for Southern Rhodesia the same 
night. 

The first Conference of Unofficial Representatives of the East 
African Colonies and Protectorates was opened at Tukuyu, in 
‘Tanganyika Territory, on 10th October under the presidency of 
Lord Delamere. ‘Three representatives of Northern Rhodesia took 
part in the Conference and a large variety of subjects was 
discussed. 

The first Conference of East African Governors was opened at 
Nairobi on 25th January, 1926. It was unfortunate that very heavy 
rains caused serious ‘‘washouts’’ on the railway line between Salis- 
bury and Beira; and this delayed the Governor of Northern 
Rhodesia so much that he did not reach Nairobi until the closing 
days of the Conference, though he was able to take part in some 
important discussions. 


This Territory had the good fortune to lie on the route of two 
important aircraft flights. Mr. Alan Cobham (now Sir Alan 
Cobham, K.B.E.), flying a De Havilland aeroplane and accom- 
panied by Mr. Emmott as cinematograph operator and by Mr. 
Flliott as mechanic, reached Livingstone en route for Cape Town 
on 29th January, 1926. Aerodromes had been prepared for him 
at Abercorn, Ndola, Broken Hill, and Livingstone, and landings 
were made at those four places. Torrential rains caused some slight 
delay at Ndola, but, apart from that, no difficulty was experienced. 
Mr. Cobham left for Bulawayo on 31st January. The return flight 
being made against the clock, no landing was made at Livingstone. 
Mr. Cobham having taken a course somewhat to the east of the 
railway line direct from Bulawayo to Broken Hill on 28th February. 


Tn the following month a flight of the Roval Air Force, consisting 
of four Fairey seaplanes fitted with land under-carriages, under 
the command of Wing-Commander Pulford, C.B.F.. and following 
the same route as Mr. Cobham. passed through the Territory. 
Reaching Livingstone on 25th March, the flight left for Bnlawayo 
and the south four days later. 


V.—Legislation. 


The Second Session of the First Legislative Council was opened 
on 15th May, 1925, and sat until 30th May. Twenty-six Ordinances 
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were passed of which one, the Civil Service Ordinance, was sub- 
sequently disallowed, as it was found to be deficient in certain 
respects. Of the other Ordinances passed, the more important 
were the Barotse Fund Ordinance, establishing a Trust Fund and 
a Board of Management; the Company’s (Amending) Ordinance, 
dealing, inter alia, with foreign companies ; the Forests Ordinance, 
providing for the preservation of forests and controlling the cutting 
of timber; the Customs and Excise Ordinance, consolidating the 
Customs and Excise Law; the Game Ordinance, consolidating the 
Game Laws of North-Eastern and North-Western Rhodesia; the 
Legislative Council Ordinance; the Post Office Savings Bank 
Ordinance, establishing a Post Office Savings Bank ; and the Regis- 
tration of United Kingdom Trade Marks Ordinance. 


The Legislative Council Ordinance provided for the election 
of five unofficial members of the Council, the Territory being 
divided into five electoral areas for the purpose. 

Owing to it being impossible to complete the preparation and 
revision of the Register of voters and to hold an election in time 
to allow the first Session of the new Council to take place before 
June or July, 1926, it became necessary to hold a further Session 
ot the Old Council in order to comply with the provisions of the 
Order in Council. This, the third Session of the First Legislative 
Council, was held on the 5th March, 1926, the Supplementary 
Appropriation Ordinance, 1926, being the only legislation before 
the Council. 


VI.—Finance and Banks. 


The revenue for the year ended 3lst March, 1926, amounted 
to £371,046, being an. excess of £78,288 over the estimate and 
an increase of £61,251 on the revenue of the preceding year. 
This excess was due to the receipt beyond the estimated amounts 
of £11,086 by the Customs Department, of £10,862 under Native 
Tax, of £26,225 under Income Tax, of £9,031 under Land Sales, 
and of a net amount of £21,084 under other heads and sub-heads. 


The expenditure for the year amounted to £394,145, showing a 
saving of £16,606 on the sum authorised but an increase of 
£53,818 on the expenditure of the preceding year. Savings on 
the estimated amounts were effected to the sums of £2,644 under 
European Education, of £1,255 under Department of Native 
Affairs, of £6,521 under District Administration, of £1,111 under 
Survey, of £3,435 under Northern Rhodesia Police. of £1,499 
under Veterinary, and of £4,762 under Public Works Extra- 
ordinary. ‘There were also savings of an aggregate of £4,297 
under ten other heads of expenditure. On the other hand. expendi- 
ture in excess of the estimates was incurred of amounts of £1,795 
under Lands Department, of £5,413 under Miscellaneous Services, 
and of £1,710 under five other heads. 
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The following tables give the actual revenue and expenditure 
for the year :— 


Revenue. £ s. d. 
Head I. Customs ... he vee 83,056 0 10 
Head. II. Licences, Excise and In- 
ternal Revenue .. 189,701 12 0 
Head III. Fees of Court, &c. tse 33,245 18 2 
Head IV. Post Office ... ied abe 22,259 16 2 
Head V. Rent of Government 
Property wan ioe 9,083 1 3 
Head VI. Interest... er ae 1,896 11 11 
Head VII. Miscellaneous ane ue 14,272 8 9 
Head VIII. Land Sales... sa wi 17,530 14 9 
Total Revenue ... £871,046 3 10 
Expenditure. £ os. da. 
1. The Governor's Office oe cee 6,260 11 7 
2. Secretariat =... : bie van 5,897 14 0 
3. European Education.. Pas a 10,590 11 0 
4. Printing and Stationery as a 5,165 8 0 
5. Department of Native Affairs... 10,031 12 3 
6. District Administration es oe 89,693 8 6 
7. Treasury we ee nae 7,800 6 7 
8. Commissioner of Taxes <5 aoe 1,968 18 6 
9. Customs uh Us 7,663 19 7 
10. Posts and Telegraphs... ae ee 26,098 4 10 
11. Transport and Supply wal) bes 8,934 14 4 
12. Lands Department ... ee oe 12,492 10 6 
13. Survey Department ... si a 6,368 11 1 
14. Audit Office 0 0. 2,548 0 1 
15. Judicial, Legal, and Prisons De- 
partment ... be v -21,457 13 2 
16. Northern Rhodesia Police ... Le 48,494 17 7 
17. Medical Department .. a ah 34,634 1 1 
18. Veterinary Department wwe ~—-:16,008 16 4 
1y. Agricultural Department... 5,801 1 2 
20. Mines and Public Works Depart. 
ment : 6,166 15 3 
21, Public Works Recurrent ...  ... 15,286 14 7 
22. Public Works Extraordinary ose 16,774 7 9 
23. Percentage of Tax peee to Barotse 
Trust Fund.. : an 5,500 0 0 
24, Miscellaneous Services & as 12,751 10 3 
25. Pensions and Gratuities ... AA 15,854 12 6 
Total Expenditure ... .... £394,145 0 2 


—— 
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The deficit for the year, therefore, amounted to £23,099, as 
against an estimated deficit of £117, 993. The following statement 
gives the financial position :— 


£ 
Excess of Assets over eee, Ist gent 
1925 a P 132,419 
Grant-in-Aid oe ee au 1s Ae 100,000 
232,419 
Excess of Expenditure over Revenue... eee 23,099 
Excess of Assets over Liabilities, 31st March, 
1926) acy ay ss ... £209,320 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities at 31st March, 1926. 











Liabilities. 
z£ 
Deposits... ree oy oe sie cr 16,759 
Advances... ee se ae ase ae 5,896 
Suspense... oe xe 4,998 
Excess of Assets over Liabilities | a .» 209,320 
£236,973 
Assets. 
£ 
Cash and Remittances ... pas fe ... 188,619 
Advances... ue we aa is 20,780 
Unallocated Stores Bee aan was ate 27,574 
£236,973 





The Standard Bank of South Africa has one branch at 
Livingstone and another at Lusaka; also an agency at Mazabuka. 
Barclay’s Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) has one branch 
at Broken Hill and another at Fort Jameson; also an agency at 
Bwana M’Kubwa. English coinage is mainly used, but the coin- 
age of the Union of South Africa is also current. ‘here is vo 
local paper currency. Notes of the Southern Rhodesian issues 
of the above-named Banks are in circulation; also, to a limited 
extent, notes of the Reserve Bank of the Union of South Africa. 
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VII.—Customs and Trade. 


Northern Rhodesia is in the curious position of being divided 
into two Customs Zones. The Northern Zone, which is known 3 
the Congo Basin Zone, is governed by the conditions of the Berlin 
Act of 1885. Goods imported into this Zone are, therefore, not 
subject to the terms of the Agreement with the Union of South 
Africa, though the duties imposed are in almost all instances similar 
to those imposed in the Southern Zone, except that equality of trade 
is granted to all nations. The Zambesi Basin Zone is subject to 
Customs Agreements with the Union of South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia. andwith Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate,and 
Swaziland. A new Customs Agreement with the Union of South 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia was negotiated in October, 1924, on 
the lines of the previous agreement, but with certain modifications 
as to the control of traffic in ‘‘ scrub ’’ cattle and ‘‘ scrap ’’ tobacco. 
Under the terms of the new Agreement, Northern Rhodesia receives 
12 per cent. ad valorem on removals from the Union of South Africa 
of imported goods, and 6 per cent. on removals of South African 
manufactured goods; unmanufactured produce of South Africa is 
not subject to duty. The Union of South Africa charges the actual 
duty at Union rates due on removals from Northern Rhodesia of 
imported goods, but allows entry to Northern Rhodesia produce 
free of duty. The minimum sum payable by the Union of South 
Africa to Northern Rhodesia is £12,500 per annum. 








The following table shows the value of the imports and exports 
for the year 1925 from and to other countries, with corresponding 
figures for 1924 :— 


1925. 1924. 
Imports, Exports. Imports. Exports. 
£ £ £ £ 
Union of South Africa ... 97,648 127,130 63,228 110,222 
Southern Rhodesia vee = 171,482 34,916 148,842 36,406 
United Kingdom eee 719,313 73,950 306,354 70,636 


Rest of the British Empire 40,704 17,950 22,392 23,045, 





“Total British Empire £1,029,147 £253,946 £535,816 £240,309 
Foreign Countries... ... 254,878 178,046 126,826 213,745 





Total Merchandise £1,284,025 £431,992 £662,642 £454,054 








The gross Customs and Excise revenue for the year amounted to 
£83,567, being £11,597 more than had been estimated and £7,206 
in excess of the gross revenue for 1924. 
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The principal articles imported during 1925 were :— 


Animals (living). agricultural and Ces Bi 
ducts pee aan sy é 

Foodstuffs 

Ales, spirits, wines, ‘and beverages (potable) 
Ales, spirits, wines, and beverages (non-potable) 

Tobacco Te ‘ 

Textiles, apparel, yarns, and fibres é : 

Metals, metal manufactures. machinery and 
vehicles oe sti a tes a 

Minerals, earthenware, glassware, and cement 

Oils. waxes, resins, paints, and varnishes 

Drugs, chemicals, and fertilizers.. 

Leather and rubber and mannfactures thereof. 

Wood, cane, wicker, and manufactures thereof 

Books, paper, and stationery 

Jewellery, timepieces, fancy goods, and musical 
instruments (including sporting and athletic 
and tobacconist wares) ... 

Miscellaneous 


£ 


30,389 
101,584 
38,249 
299 
19,473 
300,536 


522,711 
67,555 
45,892 
22,776 
21,555 
35,103 
15,134 


19,285 
43,484 


£1,284 ,025 


The principal articles exported were :— 


Animals (living) 
Hides and skins 
Ivory 
Butter ... 
Maize .. 
Wheat ... 
Maize meal 
Pulse a 
Tobacco (ann wariemiea were 
Cotton (raw) 
Ores— 
Copper 
Lead 
Vanadium 
Other 
Gold 
Silver 
Lime 
Timber (anmanufactured) 
Curios ... 
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VIII.—Land, Agriculture, and Live Stock. 


Of the total approximate area in the Territory of 186,240,000 
acres, the North Charterland Exploration Company holds, subject 
to the due assignment of native reserves, a concession ovet 
6,000,040 acres, the British South Africa Company owns three 
freehold areas comprising 2,758,400 acres in the Tanganyika 
District, and 2,962,608 acres have been otherwise alienated for pur- 
poses of European settlement. The total area of alienated land is, 
therefore, 11,721,048 acres, which is about 6.3 per cent. of the 
total area of the Territory. 

Most of the alienated land is used for grazing, but some is 
unsuitable for either grazing or agriculture. 

The following table will give a comparative idea of the acreaye 
under the various staple crops in the three previous seasons :— 


Total area 
Season. Maize. Tobacco. Cotton. Wheat. under cultivation. 
1923-24... 42,377 3,462 2,331 1,250 52,243 
1924-25... 35,568 4,323 16,702 2,633 61,712 
1925-26... 36,470 4,939 11,849 Not known. 60,286 


Smaller areas were planted with fodder crops, groundnuts, 
potatoes, beans, kaflir-corn, oats, etc., which are considered minor 
crops. 

The climatic conditions, though not so disastrous as the previous 
season to the agricultural community, were again unsuitable for 
cotton growing on account of the late and heavy rainfall. The 
previous season, with its heavy rainfall, multiplied the cotton 
pests, and these have caused as much damage this season as the 
previous one. The 16,702 acres produced but 195,461 Ib. of lint, 
only 5,000 Ib. more than was produced in the previous season froin 
2,331 acres. 

Sums of money amounting to over £9,000 were loaned to farmers 
growing cotton. Half of the capital of the loans was supplied by 
the Government and half by the Empire Cotton Growing Corpora- 
tion. The granting of loans was controlled by a Committee known 
as the Cotton Growers Assistance Committee. ‘These loans enabled 
many farmers to plant cotton who would not otherwise have been 
in a position to plant any crops at all after the two previous bad 
seasons, the drought of 1923-24, and the flood of 192425. The 
one purpose of the loans, the immediate production of cotton, has 
been defeated by the climatic conditions. But it is hoped that, 
with suitable seed, cotton may be grown successfully in more 
favourable seasons; and it may prove to be a very beneficial 
rotation crop. 

The maize crop in the flood season, 1924-25, was very poor, 
namely, 94,818 bags of 200 lb., and was not sufficient to meet 
local and Congo requirements. There was an increase of acreage 
under maize in the last season, and this increase would have been 
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still greater if the first rains had been earlier instead of two weeks 
later than the date that they usually fall. It is estimated that the 
yield will be almost double that of the previous season. Nearly all 
the farm-grown maize, as differentiated from the native-grown 
maize, is handled by @ co-operative society. This society has now 
secured a large contract with mines in the Belgian Congo for z 
period of years at a fair, but satisfactory, price. This fact has 
stabilised the local maize market, which will be an incentive to 
increased and more profitable production than heretofore. 

The consumption of maize and maize meal at the mines in the 
north of the farming area and in the Congo is increasing rapidly, 
but it is believed that the local farmers will be able to produce 
sufficient for all requirements. It is anticipated that they will do 
this when they feel that the market is steady at present prices, 
roughly 11s. 6d. per bag of 200 lb. 

Tobacco growing has obtained a fresh impetus since the re- 
granting of Imperial Preference. Many settlers are growing 
tobacco who have had no previous experience, but their results 
are satisfactory and, in the case of experienced growers, most 
profitable. It is believed that both the acreage planted with tobacco 
and the production of tobacco will increase steadily in the next 
few years. 

The acreage planted with wheat in the autumn of 1925 was 
double that of the previous season, and a further large increase of 
land under wheat is anticipated in the winter of 1926. The chief 
treason for the substantial increase in acreage was due to the large 
amount of water available for irrigation purposes after the heavy 
rainfall in the previous summer months. A further contributory 
Teason was the establishment of a flour mill at the Co-operative 
Society’s headquarters at Lusaka, which ensured an increased 
profit to the farmers. 

Experiments have been continued at the Agricultural and 
Veterinary Experimental Station at Chilanga, but the facilities 
there are too inadequate to allow the Government to expect valuable 
results. The diseases and other problems of cultivated crops and 
cattle are such that it is considered necessary that they should be 
thoroughly and methodically investigated. Therefore the need for 
more land and better facilities has been so pressing that a site has 
been chosen at Mazabuka where a suitable Agricultural and 
Veterinary Research Station is to be established. 

The crops grown by natives are at present mainly confined to 
food crops for their own consumption, though in certain districts 
additional quantities are grown for sale. Investigations have been 
made with the view to ascertaining whether other economic crops 
ould be introduced to areas remote from the railway line to enable 
natives to produce cash crops at their own villages. It is feared 
that nothing can be done in the matter without trained demon- 
strators in such remote areas. At the present time agricultural 
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education of an elementary nature is being given by various mis- 
sionary societies, and grants for this purpose have been made to 
them by the Government. 

Owing to the existence of extensive tsetse fly belts, large areas 
of the Territory are closed to cattle. It has been found possible, 
however, to maintain ox-transport in the vicinity of certain of 
the new mining concerns, which are situated within tsetse fly belts, 
by the intravenous injection of sodium or potassium antimony 
tartrate. The palliative effect of the drug is sufficient to keep 
trypanosomiasis-infected cattle in work for considerable periods. 

In the Barotse district there are large numbers of cattle, almost 
entirely native-owned. Contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia is 
enzootic in that district, but the measures in force to prevent its 
spread to the settled areas continue to be effective. An extensive 
inoculation scheme for the elimination of the disease from Buarotze- 
land is contemplated. 

In the remainder of the Territory there are approximately 291,780 
native-owned and 89,730 European-owned cattle, the majority of 
which are unimproved. Grading-up by the use of good bulls of 
the improved breeds is practised by the more enlightened farmers, 
and its results are noticeable in many parts of the Territory. The 
native is conservative and apathetic on the subject of the improve- 
ment of his herds, but every opportunity is taken by the staff of 
the Veterinary Department to impart the elementary principles 
of animal-husbandry, to emphasise the deleterious effects of 
inbreeding and neglect of castration, and to foster the practice of 
selection and general improvement. 

Horses are rare owing to the high incidence of horse-sickness. 
There are 65 horses, 14 mules, and 91 donkeys. No outbreak of 
glanders has occurred, and all equines must pass the mallein test 
prior to importation. There are approximately 37,568 sheep, 
64.761 goats, and 16,274 pigs. 

A considerable trade in live stock for slaughter purposes is done 
with the Katanga Province of the Belgian Congo. The require- 
ments of the local markets, especially in the mining areas, are 
increasing annually and the supply of slaughter cattle from 
Northern Rhodesia is insufficient to meet the demands of the 
Katanga. 

A creamery has been established at Choma and has met with 
success. The farming community is coming to realise that dairying 
with its products and by-products is a valuable adjunct to mixed 
farming; and although Northern Rhodesia still imports dairy 
produce the local output is increasing. 

The settled areas of the country are free from any of the sweep- 
ing epizootic cattle diseases. Energetic veterinary police measures 
have been successful in preventing the invasion of rinderpest from 
the north, East Coast fever from the south, and contagious bovine 
pleuro-pneumonia from the west. Sporadic outbreaks of anthrax 
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and quarter-evil occur, but they are promptly suppressed by 
quarantine, proper disposal of carcases, and vaccination and 
inoculation. Skin diseases of stock yield to regular dipping, and 
dipping is responsible, too, for maintenance and improvement in 
the condition of cattle. The fact that the cattle of the Territory 
are practically entirely free from tuberculosis must be regarded as 
one of its most valuable pastoral assets. 

Some loss occurs from indigenous diseases of cattle, and 
experimental work on their incidence, aetiology. transmission, 
and treatment is being done. The elimination of these diseases 
would facilitate the process of grading-up by means of pedigree 
stock already referred to. 

It is being more and more realised that Northern Rhodesia is a 
valuable cattle country, and that, by means of paddocking and 
sound methods of herding, farms can be made to carry more stock 
according to their acreage than has hitherto been considered 
possible. 


1X.—Mining and Industry. 


During the year under review the only mines producing were 
the Jessie Gold Mine and the Rhodesia Broken Hill Mine, which 
produces lead, zinc, and vanadium. 

The former is a small private undertaking with an output of 
some 200 ounces of gold per month. It is situated in a part of 
the Mkushi district which is heavily infested by tsetse fly, but 
it has now, for the first time, been connected by road with the 
railway at Lusaka. 

The output of the Rhodesia Broken Hill Mine has again been 
chiefly from development rock produced in the course of opening 
up the mine in preparation for the use of the new plant for the 
treatment of zinc. This plant is expected to be running by the 
end of 1927 and to turn out not less than 40 tons of zinc per diem 
of almost chemical purity. At the present time, zinc is the pro- 
duct of a pilot plant only, but in future the mine will be essentially 
a zine mine, with lead and vanadium as by-products. During 
the year the hydro-electric power station at Mulungushi was com- 
pleted and formally opened by His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. Electric power is now conveyed from Mulungushi to the 
mine 36 miles away. ; 

The Bwana M’Kubwa Copper Mining Company declared no 
output during the year, which was occupied solely in the erection 
of a plant for the new chemical process and in preparing the open 
cast for mining operations. The plant commenced running in 
October. A few of the ordinary ‘teething’ difficulties have 
been experienced but are being overcome, and with the com- 
mencement of 1927 regular outputs may be expected. 

Intensive prospecting proceeded during the year on the 
properties of the Rhodesian Congo Border Concession, Limited. 
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and met with such favourable results that in October the N’Changa 
Mines were floated off into a Company with a capital of £600,000 
for development and further work. A good deal of work was also 
done in the Lunsemfwa properties of the same Company. 

The M’Tuga Copper Mine changed hands during the year, and 
the present owners are pressing ahead with development work. 

Satisfactory results also attended work on the N’Kana claims 
of the Bwana M’Kubwa Company, and the Roan Antelope Mine, 
while from at least six other quarters encouraging discoveries have 
been reported. 

Speaking generally, the mineral prospects, though good at the 
beginning of the year, have improved greatly, and it is now an 
accepted fact that a copper field of great significance exists along 
the Northern Border, extending at least 150 miles in a north-west 
and south-east direction and having @ breadth of not less than 50 
miles. 

The labour, European and native, engaged on the mines rendering 
returns was 15,500, but this is possibly 15 per cent. below the real 
figure, as the small prospecting camps do not render returns. 

The actual returns of mineral production for the year were as 





follows :— Value. 
£ 

Gold, 1,248 ozs. ... me ea sen See 5,421 

Lead, 3,352 tons ... ae es Ss «= 51,455 

Zinc, 236 tons es ois ae su on 5,951 

Vanadium, 187 tons ths tai sa «. 62,485 

£115 312 





The only industrial establishment in the Territory at present 
is the Zambesi Saw Mills, Limited, at Livingstone. This Company 
cuts the timber in the more heavily wooded country to the north- 
west of that town, and brings it to the mills for sawing by means 
of a light railway. The greater part of the timber is used for the 
manufacture of sleepers both for the Beira and Mashonaland and 
Rhodesia railways, and also for the South African railways. 
‘Twenty-five Europeans and more than 1,000 natives are regularly 
eniployed and there is every prospect of further development. 

X.—Native Affairs. 

The year will be memorable to the native chiefs and people of 
the Territory as the year in which His Majesty the King sent his 
son to visit them. Representatives from every tribe were for the 
first time in history assembled together with a common object, 
to greet His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. The place of 
this meeting was Broken Hiil. The Paramount Chief of the 
Barotse, with his Indunas, was efforded a separate but scarcely 
less impressive reception on the banks of the Zambesi. 
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In other respects the year has been from an administrative point 
of view more eventful than its predecessor. Important reforms 
were made in the administration of the Barotse people, notably 
by the passage of the Barotse Trust Fund Ordinance. The Barotse 
Trust Fund had been in existence since 1905, and had ag its 
object the provision of educational, medical, veterinary, and 
agricultural services in the Barotse District. The Fund was then 
credited with 10 per cent. of the tax collected from all the natives 
of the portion of the Territory formerly known as North-Western 
Rhodesia, but, as the money was spent entirely within the Barotse 
District proper, it came to be felt to be scarcely just that large 
numbers of natives should be contributing to a fund from which they 
derived no benefit. The new law substitutes for the 10 per cent. 
formerly set aside from the tax collected from the whole of the 
former North-Western Rhodesia an amount equal to 30 per cent. 
of the tax collected from the natives of the Barotse District. It 
also sets forth in detail the objects to which the Fund may be 
devoted, and it provides machinery for the administration of the 
moneys so collected. 


It is too early yet to make any final estimate of the results of 
the abolition of unpaid labour for the chiefs and indunas, about 
which agreement was reached in 1924 as mentioned in the last 
report. The ruling classes have not yet learned how to use the 
money they receive in commutation of their ancient customary 
right, and squander much of it in valueless purchases, while they 
try to obtain the labour they need at much less than market rates. 
The results are uncultivated fields, discomfort, and complaints that 
the commutation money is insufficient. Experience alone can teach 
them better management of their affairs. The labouring classes 
on their side have still to learn that the days they have gained 
should be used for their own profit and not wasted in idleness. 


In addition to the Barotse Trust Fund Ordinance, two 
Ordinances were passed directly affecting the native population. 
By the Native Tax Amendment Ordinance, provision was made for 
an automatic increase of 1s. per tax on all taxes which are not 
paid punctually. The Game Ordinance consolidated the existing 
game laws and, among other things, provided for the issue of a 
special licence to enable natives to hunt certain game at a reduced 
fee within the limits of the sub-district to which they belong. 


Various changes were made in the grouping of districts. Serenje 
District was incorporated as a sub-district with the Luangwa 
District. Chiengi was re-opened as a sub-district of the Mweru- 
Luapula District; and this was found to be justified not only by 
increased administrative efficiency in that remote corner of the 
Territory adjoining the Belgian Congo but also by an increase in 
revenue collected, which has more than covered the additional cost. 
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A great change has come over the field for native labour. Three 
years ago, opportunities for work in the ‘l'erritory, even at the 
lowest wage, were entirely insufficient. Now mining and prospect- 
ing developments, combined with their inevitable repercussions on 
agricultural and other activities, have produced a large and increas- 
ing demand for labour within the ‘Territory. lt is highly probable 
that the numbers of natives who leave Northern Rhodesia to work 
in other countries will decrease with every succeeding year. At 
the same time, the demand for native labour is steadily increasing 
beyond the borders of Northern Khodesia, and the respective Govern- 
ments are becoming more and more alive to the necessity for 
making conditions of labour attractive in order to maintain the 
flow of independent unrecruited workers from this country. 
Southern Rhodesia not only insists on good feeding and good treat- 
ment in every way even by the smallest employer, but has detailed 
@ special officer of the Native Department to supervise the provi- 
sion of free ferries, free food issues, and an artificial water supply 
where necessary along the routes by which labour seeks the 
Southern Rhodesian centres of employment. The Union of South 
Africa is still in advance of Southern Rhodesia in the standard of 
wages, feeding, and general attraction, with the result that many 
thousands of Southern Rhodesian natives, and not a few of the 
22,000 who left this Territory for Southern Rhodesia in 1925, passed 
on to the Union despite all prohibitions and discouragement. The 
mandated South West Africa is also proving attractive to the natives 
of the western districts in spite of the difficulties and dangers of 
the long march; while, in the north, Tanganyika and. still more 
the Katanga Province of the Belgian Congo rely to a very consider- 
able extent upon Northern Rhodesian labour. Competition from 
these various directions, already keen, is certain to grow ; and it is 
evident that, if Northern Rhodesia is not to lose the greater part of 
its labour, its conditions must be made at least as attractive as those 
which obtain in the other countries. It is even possible that it 
will be necessary to offer slightly more attractive conditions in order 
to counteract the additional lure of adventure which clings to the 
idea of travel to distant lands. Prohibitive measures are of little 
use, as the example of Southern Rhodesia, with its comparatively 
short southern border and with the assistance of the Union's 
restrictions on native immigration, clearly shows. On the mines. 
the standard of pay and the general conditions of life are already 
good; and all that is needed now is a system: whereby natives in 
the remoter parts of the country can get definite information of 
openings for work, and can be properly looked after on the long 
journey to the place of employment. The position of agricultural 
labour is less satisfactory. The strength of the economic forces at 
work is not yet fully realised, nor is it generally appreciated that 
the supply of labour cannot be controlled by Government action. In 
some parts of the country a change of outlook is necessary, but in 
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many places and among the best farmers it is realised that only 
by their own efforts will they attract and retain native labour on 
their farms. 


It is satisfactory to be able to record that the policy, to which 
reference was made in the previous report, of reducing the tax 
payable by natives in the eastern districts from 10s. to 7s. 6d. 
has had satisfactory results. The total revenue from this source 
has increased from £101,450 in 1924-25 to £110,862 in the current 
year, and of this increase the eastern districts were responsible 
for £2,064 despite the 25 per cent. reduction in the amount of 
individual tax payable. The most satisfactory aspect of this 
increase lies not so much in the actual amount of money received 
as in the evidence afforded that a greater number of individuals 
have met one of their most important obligations to the State. 


Grave crimes have been very rare in most parts of the Territory. 
There have, however, been several murders, mostly of persons 
accused of witchcraft, in the extreme north-west, where there are 
large numbers of wild and superstitious immigrants from Angola. 
The depth and persistence of the native belief in witchcraft was 
also well illustrated in a series of murders which came to be called 
the ‘‘ Mwanalesa ’’ murders. An educated Nyasaland native, by 
name Tomo Nyirenda, being without regular employment and 
having been introduced to the doctrines and methods of the ‘‘ Watch 
Tower ’’ preachers, adapted their baptismal rites to the ends of 
the witch-finder. In the course of a few months he caused numerous 
persons to be put to death as witches. When Northern Rhodesia 
became to hot to hold him, though the greatest difficulty was 
experienced in getting from the natives any news of his movements, 
he moved across the border into the Belgian Congo and continued 
to conduct his murderous operations there. He was subsequently 
forced to fly back into this Territory. where, after a persistent 
chase, he was eventually captured, despite strenuous attempts by 
the native population to assist his flight. 


As a sequel to the Mwanalesa trial, there appeared some corre- 
spondence in the English and Rhodesian Press in which misgivings 
were expressed as to the possession of firearms by natives. The 
returns furnished by District Officers show that there are 1,099 
breechloading rifles, 1,763 breechloading shotguns, and 25,619 
muzzleloading muskets owned by natives in a population of over 
one million. The figures for the breechloading weapons may be 
taken as approximately correct, but it must be admitted that the 
registration of muzzleloading muskets is incomplete in some dis- 
trict. Owing to the length of time necessary to reload them and 
to their shortness of range, their value as fighting weapons in oppo- 
sition to modern arms may be almost entirely discounted. 
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XI.— Education. 


European Education. 


There are six Government schools and four farm schools, of which 
all, except one at Fort Jameson, are situated on or near the 
railway line. Two of the Government schools, those at Kalomo 
and Mazabuka, have boarding houses attached to them with accom- 
modation for 44 children. 

Twenty-two teachers were employed in the schools. The total 
attendance at all schools at the close of the school year, 3rd 
December, 1925, was 397, of whom 208 were boys and 189 girls, 
an increase of 45 on the number at the 3lst March, 1925. There 
are, also, probably 150 children who are being educated outside 
Northern Rhodesia. There remain something like 350 children 
who receive no organised education at all. 


Native Education. 


As foreshadowed in last year’s report, the Government began 
in the year under review to take a more active interest in native 
education. A sub-department of Native Education under the 
Department of Native Affairs came into being on the Ist April, 
1925. A Director was appointed, also an Advisory Board on which 
missionaries, officials, and settlers were represented. This Board 
had its first meeting in July, 1925. A provisional code for five 
grades and four standards to cover the village and station schools 
was drawn up. The system on which grants were to be allocated 
was decided on, and £2,072 was distributed among various mis- 
sionary societies for the year. The grants were designed 
to encourage particularly the appointment of qualified Europeans 
to train native teachers and to give agricultural training, the estab- 
lishment of more boarding schools for girls, and the systematising 
of the industrial training already given in a somewhat haphazard 
way on most mission stations. In the provisional code, emphasis 
is laid on the teaching of hygiene, gardening and other manual 
work and on the importance of recreation. 

The only native schools under the immediate direction of the 
Government are the Barotse National School and its seven out- 
schools in Barotseland. The small school in the Livingstone 
Location, previously supervised by the Government, was handed 
over to the Paris Missionary Society, which received a subsidy for 
its maintenance. 

The missionary societies have for the most part displayed a 
gratifying readiness to co-operate with the Government in the im- 
provement of educational facilities for natives. In addition to the 
two Normal Schools of the Paris Mission at Sefula in Barotseland 
and of the Primitive Methodist Mission at Kafue on the Railway 
line, the White Fathers, the Dutch Reformed Church, the London 
Missionary Society, and the Seventh Day Adventist Mission have 
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all started Normal Schools during the year, receiving grants in aid 
of the salaries of the educationists in charge, and the Gurenganze 
and Wesleyan Methodist Missions have increased their Muropean 
educational staff. 

Until teachers are better trained the out-schools in the villages 
are necessarily of little educational value. Most of the 72 mission 
stations in the Territory have station schools many of which are 
doing useful educational work. Most of them take a few boarders. 
There is a particularly good girls’ school belonging to the London 
Missionary Society at Mbereshi, with 108 boarders and a staff of 
three ladies. 

An effort is being made to adopt four of the principal native 
languages for school purposes, and some success appears to be 
attending the mectings for this object of missionary representatives 
and district officials. At present, owing to the multiplicity of 
dialects there is a great waste of effort in the production of 
vernacular literature. 

Agricultural training is being undertaken on several mission 
stations. At Kambole Station of the London Missionary Society, 
Mr. Ross is combining experiments in the growing of cotton, 
coffee, fibre, and other tropical products with such industrial under- 
takings as the making of soap from palm oil and rope from fibre. 
He also grows wheat. Father Moreau, of the Jesuit Mission, is 
establishing a model farm of such size as a native family may be 
able later to carry on. The Dutch Reformed Church Mission has 
started a course of training in agriculture and animal husbandry 
at their Magwero station in the Fort Jameson District. 

Government supervision for the year has had to be confined to 
such visits to mission stations as the Director was able to make, 
supplemented by two short tours made by a missionary educationist 
on behalf of the Department. 


XII.—Health. 


The Government maintains European hospitals at Livingstone. 
T.usaka, Broken Hill, Mongu, Fort Jameson, and Kasama. Native 
hospitals are also maintained at these places and at Mazabuka, 
Solwezi, Ndola, and Fort Rosebery. 


During the year, 697 Europeans were admitted to hospital, and 
of these 27 died. No complete records as to the numbers of 
Europeans treated outside the hospitals are available. The total 
number of deaths among Europeans was 63 (the mortality rate 
being 13.7 per 1,000). Of these deaths, seven were due to black- 
water fever and six to malaria. These were the only deaths due to 
purely climatic causes. The next highest mortality rates were due 
to infantile diarrhoea and enteritis 5, pneumonia 4, gunshot 
wounds 3. Two deaths were due to injuries caused by wild 
animals, one being a lion and the other a crocodile. 
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Fifteen infants under one year died during 1925, represenung 
1U8 per 1,000 of the births for the year. Of these, five were due to 
diarrhova and enteritis, two to malaria, two to pneumonia, one to 
hydrocephalus, one to heart failure and four to asthenia and pre- 
mature birth. 

During the year, 5,610 natives were treated in hospital, among 
whom there were 309 deaths. 

Influenza, usually mild in type, has been endemic throughout the 
Territory. In a few instances it assumed epideinic proportions 
amongst the native population over limited areas and in groups of 
villages. ‘The death-rate is not known, but there is reason for 
supposing that it is low. The continued persistence of this disease 
amongst natives at broken Hill since 1918 and its peculiar mani- 
festations there are noteworthy. 

Syphilis is widely distributed and applications for treatment are 
becoming more numerous, but the difficulty of inducing natives 
suffering from this disease to undergo a full course of treatment 
still remains. : 

Difficulty is also still experienced in the control of tropical ulcera- 
tion. It is thought, however, that the incidence of the disease is 
gradually diminishing. 

2,838 cases of leprosy were reported in 1925, an increase of 49 on 
the total reported in 1924. These figures do not represent the total 
incidence of this disease, and an effective leprosy survey of the 
Territory would probably at least double them. Compulsory segre- 
gation has not been attempted, as it could not be made effective 
without stringent legislation and heavy expenditure, neither of 
which is at present possible. Treatment is provided in all cases in 
which application is made, and ‘‘ Hydnocreol '’ is in use for this 
purpose, but the results up to the present are indefinite. 


Results in the treatment of yaws with bismuth and sodium 
tartrate continue to be very satisfactory. 


Three outbreaks of smallpox occurred during the year. Thirty- 
eight cases were reported in the Mweru-Luapula District, where the 
infection was introduced from the Belgian Congo. Six cases were 
reported in the Kasama District, which was probably infected 
from the Mweru-Luapula District. Forty-five cases were reported 
in Barotseland, where the infection was introduced from Portuguese 
West Africa. These outbreaks were effectively limited by quaran- 
tine measures and vaccination. 75,874 people were vaccinated and. 
so far as can be ascertained, the results of vaccination appear to 
have been about 80 per cent. successful. 


No cases of sleeping sickness were reported from the re-settled 
areas on the Luapula and on Takes Mweru and Tanganyika. In 
view of the very low incidence rate of the disease in the Tuangwi 
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area and of the hampering effect of the then existing sleeping sick- 
ness regulations on expansion of settlement and on road construc- 
tion, these regulations were rescinded. 


The District Administration has provided figures of native infant 
mortality on certain Government stations. ‘These, however, can 
only be taken as roughly indicative of, and lower than, the rate 
throughout the ‘lerritory. ‘They are influenced in this comparison 
by various factors such as better sanitary conditions, better housing, 
regular food supplies, the elimination of the conditions which arise 
from famine, and the provision of medical treatment of some sort. 
It would appear that under such conditions the infantile mortality 
rate is approximately 42 per cent. 


XIII.—Justice and Crime. 


Justice is administered by the High Court of Northern Rhodesia 
and by the Magistrates’ and Native Commissioners’ Courts subject 
to appeal to and review by the High Court. 

During the year the High Court dealt with 57 civil matters, us 
vpposed to 68 in the previous year, and heard five actions, four 
appeals, and one petition in bankruptcy. Sessions were held at 
Broken Hill in January and September, and at Choma in November. 
Ten criminal cases came before the Court, exclusive of reviews of 
judgments of the lower Courts. These latter numbered 266, of 
which 147 were confirmed, 27 quashed, 46 altered, two sent back 
and subsequently approved, one sent back and subsequently quashed, 
one returned with direction as to sentence, while in the remaining 
forty-two cases the accused were bound over. 

The Criminal Investigation Department and the town and dis- 
trict branches of the Northern Rhodesia Police were involved in 
3,476 prosecutions, as compared with 3,442 in the previous year. 
In addition to these, a few cases are tried at stations where there 
are no police; nor do these figures include the very large number 
of prosecutions for offences against the Native Tax Law. 

The following figures show the convictions for the more serious 
crimes :— 


Murder ... ae Ban 39 = Robbery ... ba 3 
Manslaughter ... ae 8 Burglary ... ae as 9 
Arson... thes ois 3 Rape and attempted rape 7 
Forgery ... fs; ae 12 Indecent assault... is 7 
y oo oe “cs 15 Assault’ causing bodily 
Housebreaking ... ... 16 harm. . 17 


Thirty-two out of the thirty-nine sentences of death were com- 
Muted to various terms of imprisonment. In the remaining seven 
the law took its course. 

Of the total number of persons accused of crime, 91.1 per cent. 
Were convicted. 
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There are six central prisons: at Livingstone, Broken Hill. 
Fort Jameson, Kasama, Mazabuka, and Mongu, and 29 lol 
prisons at various out-stations. During the year 1925, 7,302 
persons were committed to prison, 28 of whom were to serve 
sentences of five years or more. ‘The daily average was 911.3. 
Twenty-three deaths occurred during the period. 


XIV.— Posts and Communications. 


Seven post ollices were staffed by olticials of the Posts aud 
Telegraphs Department. in addition to these, there were 29 other 
oflices, in which 22 officers of the District Service, four railway 
Officials, and three private persons acted as deputy postmasters. 


A line carried over the Railway Company's poles affords tele- 
graphic communication between the Victoria Falls bridge and the 
Belgian Congo and the intervening stations. The line froin 
Livingstone to Broken Hill is double and the remainder single. 
the length of wire totalling 804 miles. ‘I'here is a telephone line 
from Abercorn to Kasama, a distance of LOU miles. There is aly 
a line from the Nyasaland border to Abercorn, and another from 
the same border further south to Fort Jameson, the length ot 
wire bemg 149 iiles and 8 miles respectively. 


During the year, stamps and embossed stationery were sold 
to the value of £12,858. A sum of £2,796 was collected on bebali 
of the Customs Department on dutiable parcels and packets. 
Money-orders were issued to the value of £24,770; £16,240 wa> 
paid out in respect of money-orders issued elsewhere. — Postal 
orders issued numbered 33,0538 and were worth £15,394; 12,015 
were cashed worth £7,032. ‘The cash-on-delivery system enjoyed 
increased popularity, and 2.287 packets, valued at £7,244, were 
dealt with under it. 9,421 articles were undelivered and_ passed 
through the Returned Letter Office. The following table shovs 
the quantities of the various kinds of mail matter received aud 
despatched during the year. 





Received. Despatched. 
Letters... eas a 1,081,340 1,108,226 
Postcards ... Les See 25,688 32,376 
Newspapers ees ma 392,080 49,400 
Bookpackets at ee 191,048 126,880 
Parcels... ae Sot 34,996 8,944 
Registered Articles as 32,916 29,900 


A telephone service exists at Livingstone, connecting 28 Gover! 
ment offices and 34 business premises and private residences. -\ 
trunk line affords communication with the Victoria. Falls Hotel. 
The present system is no longer adequate to the demand, and the 
service is being increased. 
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The principal means of communication is the Railway, which, 
after leaving Livingstone, runs in a north-easterly direction 
dividing the country into two nearly equal portions. It is owned 
partly by the Rhodesia Railways Company, partly by the Mashona- 
land Railway Company, and partly by the Rhodesia-Katanga 
Junction Railway and Mining Company, but it is run under the 
same management as the Beira and Mashonaland Railways, and, 
together with them, forms in effect a single system which stretches 
from Vryburg in Bechuanaland and from Beira in Portuguese 
East Africa through Southern Rhodesia to Sakania in the Belgian 
Congo. A single line enters the Protectorate by means of a re- 
markable bridge spanning at a height of nearly 400 fcet the River 
Zambesi at the gorge some 200 yards below the Victoria Falls; 
it passes Livingstone, crosses the Kafue at the station of that 
name, and enters the Belgian Congo slightly north of Ndola. The 
total length of line within the Territory is 507 miles, and there 
are no branch lines. 


With the exception of the short road known as the Jameson 
Road from Livingstone to the Victoria Falls, a distance of seven 
miles, and the private road of the Broken Hill Mining Company 
between their mine and the hydro-electric power station of the 
Mulungushi, a distance of thirty-six miles, there are no macadam- 
constructed roads in the country, and these only can be described 
as really ‘‘ all-weather ’’ roads. All the other roads in the Terri- 
tory are earth roads, and though the rivers are bridged with bush- 
timber bridges and the roads embanked and sometimes gravelled 
where they cross marshland, traffic is interrupted for at least 
two months of the year, usually February and March. 


In the last two years, the mileage of roads passable for from 
eight to ten months in the year has very considerably increased ; 
and during the season when they are open these roads compare 
favourably with roads in Southern Rhodesia and the Union of 
South Africa. The following are the main lines of road now 
open :— 
ai The Great North Road runs from the Victoria Falls via 

Livingstone, Mazabuka, Lusaka, Broken Hill, and Ndola 
to the Belgian Congo border, whence it continues in Belgian 
territory to Elisabethville. 

A road, known as the Military Road, leaves the Great North 
Road at Kashitu, between Broken Hill and Ndola, and runs 
in a north-easterly direction via Serenje, Mpika, Chambesi. 
and Kasama to Abercorn, a distance of about 600 miles. This 
road is to be joined up with the Tanganyika road system 
and will eventually form part of the Cape to Cairo road. 

Where the Great North Road enters Belgian territory a 
branch road runs off to the north-west to Solwezi and Kasempa. 
Other off-sets from the Great North Road lead to Mumbwa 
(72 miles) and to Mkushi (50 miles). 
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‘Another road from Ndola crosses Belgian territory and 
re-enters Northern Rhodesia at Kapalala, which is a pot 
of entry. This road forms the main line of communication 
with the Mweru-Luapula District. 

Work is proceeding on the Great East Road, which is 
destined to link Fort Jameson with Lusaka and the railway. 
It is hoped that through communication along this road will 
be established by the end of 1927. 


All these roads have numerous branches leading to farms, mission 
stations, or other points of European settlement in the various 
districts through which they pass. The next few years will u- 
doubtedly see a very great development in all branches of 
communications. 


R. 8. W. DICKINSON, 
Assistant Chief Secretary. 


LIVINGSTONE, 
27th August, 1927. 
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Situation and Area. 


The island of St. Lucia is situated in latitude 13° 54’ North and 
longitude 60° 59’ West, at a distance of 24 miles to the south-east 
of Martinique and 21 miles to the north-east of St. Vincent. 

It is 27 miles in length and 14 at its greatest breadth; its cir- 
cumference is 150 miles and its area 233 square miles, rather less 
than Middlesex. 


Castries, the capital, is situated at the north-western end of the 
island and has a population, according to the census of the 24th 
April, 1921, of 5,899. 

The port of Castries is one of the best harbours in the West 
Indies. It is land-locked and provides facilities for coaling and 
watering ships and for loading and discharging cargo which are 
unequalled in these islands. 


The town of next importance is Soufriere, which lies about twelve 
miles to the south of Castries and contains a population of 2,480 
Just below Soufriere Bay stand the remarkable twin peaks known 
as ‘‘ The Pitons,”’ rising sheer from the sea to a height of 2,619 
feet in the case of the Gros Piton and to 2,461 feet in that of the 
Petit Piton. The boiling sulphur springs from which Soufriere gets 
its name are situate at Ventine, two and a-half miles south-east of 
that town. 
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History. 

dt is generally uccepted that St. Lucia was discovered by 
Columbus, during his fourth voyage, on the 18th June, 1502. 
There is, however, a tradition amongst the French that it was dis- 
covered on the 13th December of a later year by some shipwrecked 
French seamen, who named it St. Alouziel or St. Alousie after the 
martyred virgin saint of that name, whose feast is commemorated on 
that date. 

The island was then inhabited by the Caribs and they remained 
in undisturbed possession for another century. 

In 1605 sixty-seven persons proceeding to Guiana by the English 
ship ‘‘ Olive Blossom '’ were forced by famine to land in the 
island, and they remained ‘‘ to take their fortune in the fruitful 
isle.’’ They were not able to stay longer than a month, however, 
when, reduced to nineteen by wars with the Caribs, they left in an 
open boat and reached the mainland of South America in sore 
distress. This is the first recorded instance of a landing by English- 
men in the island. 

In 1626 a Commission was granted by Cardinal Richelieu to 
MM. d’Enambuc and du Rossay to establish a French Colony ‘‘ in 
the islands of St. Christopher and Barbados and in the surrounding 
territories,’’ which presumably included St. Lucia, and in 1627 the 
island was granted by the King of England, along with all the 
Caribbee Islands, to the Earl of Carlisle, who appointed Lord 
Willoughby of Parham to be Governor of Barbados and the other 
Caribbee Islands. In 1635 it appears to have been granted by 
the King of France to MM. de l’Olive and Duplessis. 

In 1638 Captain Judlee of St. Kitts (acting in the name of Lord 
Willoughby) and three or four hundred men took possession of the 
island and attempted to effect a settlement in it, but in 1640 these 
early colonists were massacred and expelled by the Caribs. 

In 1642 the King of France, still claiming a right of sovereignty 
over the island, ceded it to the French West India Company, who 
sold it in 1650 to MM. Honel and du Parquet for the equivalent of 
£1,600. The Caribs made repeated attempts to expel the French 
but failed and finally, in 1660, they concluded a treaty of peace 
with the latter. 

In 1663 Thomas Warner, the natural son of the Governor of 
St. Christopher, made a descent on St. Lucia and took possession of 
it. The English continued in occupation until the Peace of Breda, 
in 1667, when the island was restored to the French. In 1674 it 
was re-annexed to the Crown of France and made a dependency of 
Martinique. 

Throughout the eighteenth century recurrent struggles took place 
between the English and the French for possession of the island, 
the more important occurring in the latter half of the century. In 
1762 it surrendered to the joint operations of Admiral Rodney and 
General Monckton, but was returned to France by the Treaty of 
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Paris in the following year. In 1778 it again surrendered to the 
British, who remained in occupation until 1783 when, by the 
Peace of Versailles, St. Lucia was once more restored to France. 
lt was from Pigeon Island, off the north-western coast of St. Lucia, 
during the period of this occupancy that Rodney sighted the French 
Fleet of 36 sail of the line, under the Comte de Grasse, prior to 
giving them battle and defeating them in the memorable naval 
action of the 12th April, 1782. ‘Ihe island was again taken by the 
British in 1794, but they were forced by the French Republican 
party in the island, aided by insurgent slaves under ‘‘ Citoyen”’ 
Victor Hughes, the Civil Commissary of Guadeloupe, to evacuate it 
in the following year. In 1796, after an obstinate and sanguinary 
struggle, that party laid down their arms and surrendered as 
prisoners of war to a force 12,000 strong under the command of 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie, supported by a squadron under the command 
of Sir Hugh Christian. Sir John Moore, the subsequent hero of 
Corunna, took part in this operation as Brigadier-General Moore, 
and remained in the island as Governor thereafter. The British 
retained possession of the island until 1802, when it was restored 
to France by the ‘l'reaty of Amiens; but on the renewal of hostilities 
it surrendered by capitulation to General Greenfield on the 22nd 
June, 1803, since when it has continued under British rule. As 3 
result of the operations of 1778, 1796, and 1803, no fewer than 
thirteen British regiments have “St. Lucia ’’ inscribed on their 
colours. 


Climate. 


The climate is healthy and compares favourably with other West 
Indian islands. ‘The temperature varies between 70° in the cool 
season, from December to May, to 90° in the remainder of the 
year. On Morne Fortune, just above Government House, where 
a portion of the former garrison was located, the temperature in 
the winter months falls as low as 60° and throughout the year it 
remains mild and pleasant. 

The temperature records during 1926 show a mean noon tem- 
perature of 85.5° in the shade. The maximum temperature recorded 
was 94°, the minimum being 62°, giving a range of 32°. The 
rainfall recorded at the Botanic Station, Castries, for the year was 
68.12 inches, being 21.37 inches below the average for 37 years. 


General Observations. 


The general health of the island was good during the year. 
There was no epidemic sickness to be recorded. The Chief Medical 
Officer is responsible for the general supervision of matters of 
health and sanitation in the Colony. 

Victoria Hospital, the principal hospital, is situated within half 
a mile of Castries. A Resident Surgeon is in charge, and he is 
assisted by a staff consisting of a European matron and local 
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nurses and dispensers. There is a ward with six rooms assigned to 
paying patients, of which extensive use is made. ‘This institution 
has a good reputation, and patients speak highly of the skill and 
attention of the staff. 

There are three small district casualty hospitals close to the 
principal local dispensaries of Soufriere, Vicuxfort, and Dennery. 

The Pauper and Leper Asylums are situated in the Soufriere 
District, and are supervised by the Medical Officer of the District 
and a visiting Advisory Committee. 

The prosperity of the Colony is mainly dependent upon agricul- 
twe. extensive banana cultivation has progressed rapidly, and 
there is an abundant supply of fruit, vegetables, and fish, which 
form the staple foods of the population. 

Coaling, for which there are exceptional facilities, still affords 
considerable, though irregular, occupation for a number of labourers 
in and around Castries. 

There is good river and sea fishing. At certain times of the 
Year shooting can be obtained. 

The second public lawn tennis court in the Botanic Gardens is 
hearing completion, and an attractive tennis, bathing, and social 
club bas been formed at Vigie and promises to be a most successful 
venture, 

“Poppy Day "’ has been observed since 1923, and a fairly satis- 
factory sum has been so far collected yearly for Earl Haig’s Fund 
for Disabled Soldiers. 

His Excellency the Governor of the Windward Islands, Sir 
Frederick Seton James, K.B.E., C.M.G., made two visits to the 
Colony during the year, from 2nd February to 28rd March and 
from 12th November to 16th December. 

Lieutcnant-Colonel W. B. Davidson-Touston, (.M.G., \dmini- 
Mritor of St. Lucia, then Acting Governor, went on leave from 
2nd July and His Honour Captain Oliver Plunkett. Chief Justice, 
Wes appointed to act as Administrator. 


Vital Statistics. 


Ou 8Ist December, 1925, the resident population of the Colony 
Was computed to have been 25,345 males and 2,754 females—a 
total of 55.0090. On 8Ist December, 1926, the figure had increased 
to 95,608; males 25,594, females 30.104. The natural increase 
during the year was 890. The departure from the Colony exceeded 
the number of persons entering the Colony by 201, so that the net 
addition was only 509, 

The births Gneluding  still-births) were 2,120—iales 1,087, 
females 1.083. he number of deaths recorded was 1,280—males 
O92, females 638. 

The principal causes of death as returned (excluding still-births) 

Were inalaria, 733 pulmonary tuberculosis, 57;  phthisis, 31: 


, 
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syphilis, 565; cancer, 23; pneumonia, 72; worms, 117; infantile 
, BL; senile decay, LOS. 

There was one death from snake bite returned in the Gros Islet 
District. 






Shipping. 

The number of ships entered and cleared during the year was 
1,107, of a total tonnage of 1,071,957 tons. Of this total, 490 were 
steam vessels and 617 suiling. 

Four ships of His Majesty's Fleet and seven private yachts called 
during the year. 

Financial. 

The local revenue received during the year amounted to £53,379 
or £7,824 more than the previous year. The expenditure, how- 
ever, exceeded the revenue by £1,111, being £54488 or £594 less 
than in 1925. Tt is expected that the economies which have been 
effected will reduce expenditure considerably during the present 
year. The accounts for the year closed with a deficit of £1,100, 
which cannot be regarded as satisfactory, but, nevertheless, repre- 
sents a substantial improvement of £8,418 over the deficit at the 
end of 1925. The public debt of the Colony stood at £206,609, and 
the acctunulated sinking fund for its redemption £54,767, on the 
Bist December, 1926, 

The coinage of Great Britain is the currency of the Colony, while 
local Government currency notes of the value of 10s. and 5s. are 
in circulation, as well as the notes of the Colonial Bank and Reval 
Bank of Canada, both of which have branches in Castries. Hach 
of these Banks has savings banks, and there is, in addition, a 
Government Savings Bank, all of which do a fair amount of bnsi- 
ness, the latter's balince at the close of the vear being £12,644. 

The Dmperial weights and measures are in use in the Colony. 














Imports and Exports. 

The total value of imports (including bunker coal) was £252,236, 
and of exports (including bunker coal) £251,705. ‘The value of 
bunker coal dnported was £53.551, us compared with £30,562 in 
1925, while the export totalled £76,314, as compared with £77.89 
in the previous year. linports from the United Wingdom totalled 
£62,309, other parts of the British Empire £62,515, while the total 
from foreign countries was £121 .506, parcel post being responsible 
for the remaining £5,816. Of the imports from foreign countries. 
those from the United States of America show a value of £103,507, 
of which the principal items were bunker coal £53,551 and cinema 
films £6,500. 

Of Joritish countries, Canada shows a total of £86,940, 

Of the total exports, commodities valued at £62.42. went to the 
United Wingdom, £70,822 to other parts of the British Empire. aud 
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£41,595 to foreign countries, while exports of bunker coal totalled 
£76,314. Ships’ stores, with the decline in shipping trade, 
amounted to £553 only. 


Progress of Trade, Agriculture, and Industry. 


The price for sugar was low previous to, and during, the crop. 
The sugar market, however, improved steadily during the year, 
being favourably affected by Cuban restrictions on sugar production ; 
the average price per ton of West Indian crystals was £29 Ys., as 
against £30 10s. in 1925. 

The total amount of sugar made was 6,021 tons, as against 5,564 
tons for 1925. 

The production of rum again decreased, the following quantities 
being made in the distilleries :— 

Proof Gallons. 
1925 as abe #3 653 ae Me 45 ,762.2 
1926 eas ee te ae en iat 34,161.3 

There has been no extension in te area under cane, which re- 
mains at about 4,750 acres. 

The cocoa market improved during the year and provided a work- 
able price for best cocoa, the price ranging from 57s. to 68s. per 
ewt., with a further advance at the end of the year. Exports were 
as follows : — 

1925 oad oes whe 10,443 cwt. valued at £22,339 
1926 aa “a a 10,036 cwt. valued at £22,454 

St. Lucia grades of cocoa compare well with other kinds, but 
would receive better attention if the total crop were pooled for ship- 
ment in bulk. 

High prices were realised for lime oils during the year, ranging 
from 25s. to 46s. per lb. for haud-pressed oil and from 9s. 6d. to 
36s. for distilled oil. Concentrated and raw lime juices were sold 
at a moderate price throughout the year and all markets had become 
more normal towards the close of the year. 

Increased attention was given to lime cultivation. The total 
crop of the Colony, calculated in barrels, was :— 

1925—63,406 barrels, value as exported lime products £27,838 

1926—59,415 barrels, value as exported lime products £28,245 
This industry is now the second most productive in the Colony. 
The area under lime cultivation is 2,650 acres. 

The production of coconuts his increased, with a number of young 
trees coming into bearing, and a large crop has been made; much of 
this has been dealt with by the local oil mills in the manufacture of 
oil and soap, the exports of which are correspondingly augmented 
as shown below :— 


1925. Value. 1926, Value. 

£ £ 

Coconuts (Number)... we  123,516 432 118,501 380 
Coconut Oil (Gals.) —... nea 6,323 791 19,081 3,846 


Copra(Ib.) ss 221044 3,363 178234 1808 
Coconut meal (Ib.) ... se 28,917 106 95,011 177 
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‘he production of bananas has increased considerably during the 
last two years, due largely to the operations of the Banana Company 
and the organised collection of peasants’ bananas for shipment. 
Shipment of bananas from St. Lucia to New York took place on 
four occasions. 

The present yield of all Grog Michel cultivations in the Colony 
is estiluated to reach 70,000 bunches during the year. 

Owing to the weak American market, bay oil factories dealt wish 
a smaller crop than in the previous year. Mentholated bay rum has 
also been manufactured. Loeal rum, owing to its immaturity, bas 
been found unsuitable for the manutacture of bay rum. 

An increased crop of sea. island cotton was raised and realised a 
yood price. 

By increased attention to apiculture a good honey crop was made 
during the year and the following were exported :— 


1925, Value. 1926. Value. 
Ib. £ Ib. £ 
Honey... oo oes see 43,862 463 129,152 737 
Wax on ae Wes 426 23 217 8 


Copra has Beek catia by the local oil mills in the manufacture 
of coconut oil and cake. 

Soaps of good quality, containing a high proportion of natural 
glycerine, have been manufactured experimentally and provision 
made for a local trade in soap. 


Education. 


Primary education is free and compulsory. There are 49 de- 
nominational schools. Although education is compulsory between 
the aves of 6 and 14, little more than half the children of school age 
attend. The teaching is greatly hampered by the prevalence of 
French ‘* patois.” 

Grants-in-aid are made to these schools, mainly for the payment 
of teachers’ salaries. The Tuspector of Schools, a Government 
officer, is in charge of the administration of the grants. 

{xvept for the Roman Catholic Sisters, the teachers are all 
natives of the Colony or neighbouring Colonies. T’acilities for train- 
ing of teachers, or higher rates of pay to attract more highly quali- 
fied teachers, are urgently needed. 

English, reading, writing, arithmetic, the elements of grammar, 
geography, and hygiene are taught. In the upper classes boys are 
taught elementary agricultural science, both practical and theo- 
retical, and the girls needlework and domestic economy. The 
results are generally good. 

Secondary education is supplied by St. Mary’s College for boys, 
and St. Joseph's Convent School for girls, both situated in Castries. 
These schools prepare their pet for the Cambridge University 
Tocal Examinations and the London University Matriculation Ex- 
amination. Pupils have attained considerable success in these 
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examinations. The St. Tuucia Scholarship of £175 per annum, 
which was established in 1918 and suspended in 1925, was renewed 
in 1926, and made biennial. The Scholarship is «warded, on the 
results of the London University Matriculation Wxamination, to 
candidates having the requisite local and residential qualifications. 
A choice of universities, or of agricultural scientific or technical 
colleges or institutions in Kurope, Canada, or the United States, 
approved by the Governor in Council, is permitted. The Scholar- 
ship is tenable for not less than three, and not more than five, 
years according to the time required for the completion of the course 
of study sanctioned. Up to 1926 six Scholarships have been 
awarded. 


Communications. 


The road system of the Island, owing to lack of funds, has per- 
force to advance slowly. There are now maintained by the Govern- 
ment 125 miles of main roads, 143 miles of by-ways, and 74 miles 
of unclassified roads, of which 156 miles are suitable for, and much 
used by, motor traffic. 

Passenger subsidised motor-bus services are regularly maintained 
between Castries and Dennery and Vieuxfort and Soufriere. 

The Government 50-ton motor launch supplies a regular service 
between Castries, Soufriere, Vicuxfort, and the villages of Anse-la- 
Raye, Canaries, and Laborie. 

There is a telephone system throughout the Colony, the ten ex- 
changes being connected by 94 miles of trunk lines, with 217 sub- 
seribers over. 298 miles of wire. 

Mail communication is maintained by (1) a regular monthly 
steamer service to Canada and other West Indian Colonies, and (2) 
a monthly service via Martiniqne to Europe by means of the French 
mail steamer. There are other and frequent mail opportunities 
via Barbados and America and direct to Europe. 

Telegraphic communication is maintained by the Pacific Cable 
Board: there is also the West India and Panama Telegraph Com- 
pany, Limited, the latter no longer subsidised by the Government. 


Ouiver Puunkerr, Capt. 
Acting Administrator. 


St. Lucta, 
October, 1927. 
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Introduction. 
Geographical. 

Gibraltar is a narrow peninsula three miles in length and } mile 
in breadth, with a total area of 1] square miles, situated in 
latitude 36° 7’ 16” North and longitude 5° 21’ 13” West, near the 
southern extremity of Spain, being joined to the mainland by 4 
low sandy isthmus. It consists of a long high mountain, the ridge 
of which, from north to south, divides it into two unequal parts. 
The extreme height of the ‘‘ Rock,’’ as the mountain is commonly 
called, is 1,896 feet. ‘The town is built on the western and southern 
sides, which face the Bay. The northern and eastern faces of the 
Rock are an inaccessible cliff, forming a series of rugged precipices 
at the foot of which, on the eastern side, confronting the Mediter- 
ranean, stands the small fishing village of Catalan Bay. 


Historical. 

Gibraltar was known to the ancients as Mons Calpe, one of the 
Pillars of Hercules, the other being Mount Abyla, or Apes Hill, 02 
the opposite coast of Africa. It was possessed successively by the 
Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, the Romans, and the Visigoths, 
but remained uninhabited till the Mohammedan invasion of Spain. 

In 711 the Moorish Chief Tarik-Ibn-Zeyad landed on the Rock, 
and gave it the name of Gibel-Tarik, or Mountain of Tarik. of 
which the name of Gibraltar is a corruption. It remained 
Moorish hands until 1309, when it was seized by the Spaniards. 

In 1333 it was again taken by the Moors, but was wre! 
from the Moslem dynasty in 1462, and reverted to the dominion of 
Spain. 
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In 1704 it was captured by the British forces under Admiral Sir 
George Rooke, during the War of the Spanish Succession, and 
was ceded to Great Lritain by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, 
renewed by the Treaty of Versailles in L783. Many attempts have 
been made to retake Gibraltar, especially during the great siege 
in 1779-83, when General Elliot (afterwards Lord Heathfield) 
defended it against the united forces of Spain and France, but all 
have been unsuccessful and it has remained in British hands since 
its capture in 1704. 


The Government is administered under T.etters Patent of the 
12th September. 1922, by a Governor aided by an Executive Council 
composed of four official and three unofficial members. The power 
of legislation is vested in the Governor, who is also the General 
Commanding the Garrison. 


Climate. 


The general climate of Gibraltar is mild and temperate, though 
somewhat hot and oppressive during the months of July and August. 
The meteorological record for 1926 shows 70.7°F. as the mean 
maximum temperature, the highest shade temperature being 90° F. 
on the 17th July, and the lowest 36° F. on the 26th December. 
The rainy season is spread over the period from September to May; 
the annual average rainfall is 35 inches, but in 1926 only 25.83 
inches were registered, of which 7.40 inches fell in October. 


I.—General Observations. 


No improvement in the coaling trade of the port can be recorded 
in respect of the year under review. The prolonged coal strike in 
England unfortunately cauzht the local merchants with low stocks. 
They were in consequence unable to meet the increased demand 
and were in fact compelled to ration their customers. The com- 
petition of Oran and Algiers continues to be keenly felt, and the 
total number of tons of coal taken as bunkers in 1926 again 
showed some decrease as compared with the figures for the previous 
Vear, 


Tt is, however, gratifving to he able to record some improve- 
ment in the tourist traffic. thirty more tourist liners visiting the 
port in 1926 than during the previous year. As a result of the 
cheap summer fares instituted by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship Company. a large number of persons disembark at 
Gibraltar en route for Morocco and the south of Spain. Gibraltar, 
in addition to attractions of its own, forms an ideal centre from 
which to visit these districts, and a Committee, on which shipping, 
hotel, and tourist interests will he represented. is being appointed 
with a view to considering what steps can be taken to popularise 
Gibraltar as a tourist resort. 
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As a result of excavations curried out at the North Front by 
Miss 1). A. K. Garrod, working under the direction of the Abbé 
Breuil, one of the foremost authorities in Europe on Paleontology, 
the frontal bone and other portions of a human skull, together with 
implements of the Mousterian age, were discovered on the 1th 
June, 1926. The skull, which is similar in type to the famous 
Gibraltar skull discovered in 1843 and now in the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London, is estimated to be not less 
than 20.000 years old. 


Vital Statistics and Public Health. 


The estimated total civil population of Gibraltar at the close 
of 1926 was 17,163, of whom 16,150 are fixed residents. These 
figures represent the population between sunset and sunrise, but 
some 4,500 aliens and 1,500 British subjects resident in the 
neighbouring Spanish town of La Linea come into Gibraltar daily. 

The number of births during the year was 428, of which 218 
were boys and 210 girls. The birth-rate per 1.000 was 25.2. The 
births refer to the fixed population only, as under the Aliens Order 
in Council no alien may give birth in the Colony. 

323 deaths were registered, and the crude death-rate was 17.42 
per 1,000. Infantile mortality was 107 per 1.000, and deaths from 
pulmonary tuberculosis 1.6 per 1,000. The number of deaths from 
cancer was 22. 


During the year under review the health of Gibraltar has con- 
tinued to be good. The vital statistics are considered satisfactory 
and with regard to infectious disease there is nothing of outstand- 
ing importance to record. The sanitary work of the Colony is 
carried out by the City Council, who have also charge of the 
roads, lighting, water supply. and hygienic measures in dwellings. 


I1.—Government Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure for the last five years have been :— 


Revenue. Frpenditure. 
£ 
1922... a ee a 291,592 276,733 
1923... is iat oe 150,283 167,087 
1924... Pes is a 166,115 160,362 
1925... = sa ae 162,250 167 267 
1926 158.636 147.942 


Sums of £7,650 and £4,663 in respect of the appreciation of 
invested funds are included in the revenue for the years 1924 and 
1923, while the revenue for 1922 includes an amount of £93,604 in 
this respect, £13,790 being for 1921 and £79,814 for 1922. The 
1925 expenditure includes a sum of £11,183 in respect of deprecia- 
tion of invested funds. 
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‘Lhe abolition as from 1st July, 1922, of the export duty on coal 
and fuel-oil, und a large decrease in the duty collected on imports, 
ure mainly responsible for the serious fall in the revenue since the 
year 1922. 

There is no public debt. 

A statement of assets and liabilities on 3lst December, 1926, 
is given below :— 

Assets and Liabilities on 31st December, 1926. 
Assets. 
Balance in Bank and Chest and in hands 
of Crown Agents for the Colonies and £ 8. d. 








Sub-Accountants ... fz ay .. 20,308 7 4 
Advances due to Government... ae 228 16 5 
Imprests Ges say 694 10 0 
Unallocated Stores Suspense Account ee 2,486 411 
Investments (at cost) :— 

: £ s. d 
General Revenue ... 274,248 6 5 
Savings Bank .. 118,610 3 4 
Note Security Fund 160,000 0 0 
552,858 9 9 
Investments on account of Deposits : -- 
Supreme Court Funds 80,514 3 3 
Custodian, Enemy 
Property ... a) 4,501 9 0 
————_ 85,015 12 38 
£661,587 0 8 
Liabilities. 
Deposits due by Government :— 
Supreme Court Funds 81,418 7 10 
Savings Bank ... 116,882 2 3 
Clearing Offices, 
Enemy Debts... 3,993 11 3 
Currency Notes ... 160.000 0 0 
Sundry Deposits ... 7,173 19 2 
————_ 369.448 0 6 
Drafts and Remittances... te 5.000 0 0 
Investments Depreciation Account s. 29,366 3 5 
Reserve Fund an ae sy . 100,000 0 0 


503.834 311 
Balance of Assets in excess of Tiiabilities 157.752 16 9 


£661,587 0 8 
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Currency und Banking. 

The Jegal tender of the Colony is British currency, and the 
accounts 1n Government Departments are su kept, but Spanish 
currency circulates treely. ‘Phe fact that a very large proportion 
of the supply of foodstuffs, &c., is obtained from Spain necessitates 
payment being made in the currency of that country. Many 
merchants and traders keep their accounts in pesetas and centimos 
and dollars and cents. 

‘The rate for conversion of British into Spanish currency is 
governed by the Stock Jixchange at Madrid and telegraphed daily 
to the banks at Gibraltar. ‘The average for the year was 32 pesetas 
55 centimos to the pound sterling. 

Colonial Government currency: votes are in circulation to the 
amount of £160,000. ‘These notes were issued uuder the Bank 
Note Ordinance, 1914, and are of values £50, £5, £1, 10s., and 2s. 

A Government Savings Bank, which was established in lsp2, is 
worked under the administration of the Post QOitice. The total 
number of depositors on 8lst December, 1926, was 3,113, with 
deposits amounting to £116,552. lnterest is paid at the rate of a 
halfpenny per mensem on each complete sun of twenty shillings. 

There are lour private banks, who have correspondents in all 
the principal cities of the world and offer every facility for the 
transaction of banking business, viz. :— 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), Head 
Office, 37, King William Street, London, F.C.4. 

The Credit Foncier d’Algerie et de Tunisie, Head Office, 
Algiers; Central Office, Rue Cambon, Paris; London 
Branch, 18, St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C.4. 

A. T.. Galliano, of Gibraltar. 

Messrs. Rugeroni Bros. & Co., of Gibraltar. 





III.—Trade and Industry. 


The staple trade is the supply of coal, fuel oil, stores, and fresh 
water to slipping, as Gibraltar is pre-eminently a coaling station. 
A fair amount of business is also carried on in comneetion with 
transit cargo to Moroceo and Spain. 

Statistics of imports and exports (except such as are necessary 
for revenue purposes) are not kept. the only dutiable goods being 
Wines, spirits, malt liquors, perfumed spirits, motor spirit, and 
tobacco, 

The only industries in Gibraltar are connected with shipping 
and the manufacture of tobacco. At the foundries and yards 
situated on the North Front, boats, lighters, and steam launches 
are built and repaired and extensive repairs are often carried out 
to both hulls and machinery of vessels calling here. 

There is no land in Gibraltar capable of cultivation. 


~ 
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IV.— Legislation. 


Hight laws were enacted during the year, five of which have 
interest other than local :— 

Ordinance No. 1.—'The Carriage of Goods by Sea Ordinance, 
1926, which follows generally the wording of the Imperial Act. 

Ordinance No. 2.—The Arbitration Clauses (Protocol) 
Ordinance, 1926, which was enacted to give effect in the 
Colony to the provisions of the Protocol on arbitration clauses 
in commercial agreements to which the Colony has adhered. 

Ordinance No. 3.—The Revenue (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1926, which provided for increased duties on wines, spirits, 
and malt liquors, a preferential rate of duty for British 
Empire produce being introduced. It also provided for a 
duty on perfumed spirits. 

Ordinance No. 6.—The Criminal Justice Ordinance, 1926, 
which was enacted on the lines of the Imperial Act of 1925 in 
order to bring the criminal law of Gibraltar, so far as local 
conditions admit, into line with English law. 

Ordinance No. 8.—The Oil in Territorial Waters Ordinance, 
1926, which was enacted to provide aguinst the escape of 
oil in Gibraltar waters. It is an adaptation of the Imperial 
Act. 


V.—Education. 


5 


Under Ordinance No. 7 of 1917, education is compulsory in 
the case of children between the ages of 5 and 14 years. 

Since the year 1921, the Governor has been advised on educa- 
tional matters by a Board of Education under the Chairmanship 
of the Colonial Secretary. 

The Government grant-in-aid per pupil in average attendance 
in efficient day schools during the school year is £3 10s. Od., and 
the total amount paid for the year ended 3lst March, 1927, was 
£7,769. 

Books and equipment are issued to pupils free of charge, and 
for this purpose a special grant is made to the several School 
Committees, ranging, according to standard, from 2s. to 16s. for 
each child appearing on the roll on the last day of the scholastic 
year. The total amount paid for the year ended 31st March, 1927, 
was £967. 

In addition, Government paid £504 to the City Council on 
behalf of the schools, for general sanitary purposes, dates, and 
water, and £324 for rent of certain school premises. 

‘Lhe total cost to Government in respect of education was, there- 
fore, £9,564, exclusive of the grant of £240 towards handicraft 
classes. 
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‘The payment of ** school pence” is voluntary, and the receipts 
frum this source are practically negligible. 

‘There are nine school buildings, contamug tiurieen Govern- 
ment-aided schools for primary education—eleven Roman Catholic 
and two Hebrew. 

The Roman Catholic schools are conducted by the Christian 
Brothers and Nuns of the Order of Loreto, and the Hebrew schuols 
by lay teachers, the various schools being under the direct manage- 
uicnt of local committees. 

The total number of scholars on the registers was 2,68U, aud 
2,222 was the average number in attendance during the year. 

The work of the School Attendance Officer, appointed early w 
1923, has continued to bear good results; 77 attendance orders 
were issued during the year, and 39 cases were brought before the 
Police Court, for infringements of the Compulsory Education 
Ordinance. 

The woodwork classes at the Sacred Heart School, to which the 
Government contributes an annual grant of £240, continue to be 
very popular among the boys. Owing, however, to lack of accom- 
modation, it is only possible at present for boys in the upper 
standards to participate in these classes. Tu meet this shortage of 
accommodation the Christian Brothers are constructing a new 
building which will be devoted entirely to manual training. The 
classes in woodwork will be continued, und it is proposed to instal 
lathes and other machinery in order that instruction in metal work 
may also be given. 


The first examination in English for Assistant Teachers, under 
the scheine approved by the Board of Education in June, 1925, 
was carried out in July, 1926. Thirty-one candidates (10 male and 
21 female) presented themselves for examination and, of these, 24 
were successful, four of whom obtained honours. These results 
were very satisfactory. 

At a meeting of the Gibraltar Board of Education held in Novem- 
ber, 1926, it was decided that, in the interest of economy, the 
services of a Board of Education Inspector should not be asked for 
to carry out the annual inspection of the schools in March, 1927. 
This duty, therefore, devolved on the Resident Inspector of Schools, 
who carried out the inspection on the lines of the Visiting In- 
spector’s previous inspections. The work of the schools was found 
to be on the whole quite satisfactory, and, with one exception. 
all the schools received the full grant. 


Monthly inspections of the children in the schools were carried 
out by the school nurse, one of the staff nurses attached to the 
Colonial Tospital, and occasional visits paid by the assistant 
surgeons. 
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Secondary.—There are five secondary schools in the Colony, 
Vig 
Line Wall College, for bovs, conducted by the Christian 
Brothers. 


Two Convents, for girls, under the Nuns cf clic Loreto Order. 


Brympton, a Church of England school for girls, managed 
by a local committee and conducted by the teachers. 

Bringhurst, for boys, under the directorship of Mr. E. 
Martin. 

In these educational establishments pupils are prepared for the 
Cambridge Local F.xaminations, which are held annually. In 
addition to the above, there are a number of private schools with 
about 170 pupils, but the instruction given is mainly of an 
elementary character. 


VI.—Communications. 


Postal. 


British and Continental mails are forwarded and received daily 
by overland route—via Spain and France—and there is a daily 
steam service in connection with this mail service. between 
Gibraltar and the Spanish town of Algeciras, for which the Colonial 
Government pays the Algeciras-Gibraltar Ferry Boats Company, 
under contract, an annual subsidy of £500. 

Correspondence for Egypt and places eastward of Suez is for- 
warded weekly by Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company steamers, and the Orient Line steamers also carry mails 
for Port Said, Colombo, and Australia. 

Ship mails for Malta, Algiers, and Oran are made up and 
despatched by merchant steamers on every practicable opportunity, 
and mails for Morocco are carried by Bland’s line of steamers 
twice a week, and daily via Algeciras. : 

There is also a parcel post service with the United Kingdom, and 
parcels may be sent to nearly all countries in the Postal Union. 


Overland mails from Gibraltar reach Tiondon and vice versa in 
about three and a. half days. 


Telegraphs. 


The Government land lines connecting Gibraltar with the Spanish 
towns of San Roque, Cadiz, Malaga, and Cordoba are worked by 
the Eastern Telegraph Company who, under a special agreement, 
Pay £300 annually to the Colonial Government. 

The Kastern Telegraph Company have a station at Gibraltar, 
where telegrams are accepted for all parts of the world. 
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Commercial and private messages for transmission by the Naval 
Wireless Station to merchant vessels at sea in the neighbourhivod 
are also accepted at the offices of the Eastern ‘l'clegraph Company 
and, similarly, wireless messages received from ships are delivered 
by that Company. 


Telephones. 


There are no telephones under Colonial Government control. 
A new telephone service of the Strowzer Automatic Telephone Ex- 
change type was installed during the year for the City Council of 
Gibraltar by the Peel Conner Telephone Works of Coventry, of 
which the General Electric Company are the proprietors. This new 
service was inaugurated in October. 1926. and the extension to 
Spain, in April, 1927. The establishment of this telephone service 
was authorised in November, 1924. by ‘‘ The City Council (Tele- 
phone) Ordinance, 1924."" (No. 7 of 1924). 

The City Council are guaranteed by the Government against 
loss on working expenses to a limit of £5.000 for a period of five 
years. The telephone service formerly operated as a commercial 
undertaking by a private individual has now been discontinued 
The local Naval and Military departments have their own lines 
which are connected with the City Council exchange. 


Roads. 


The upkeep of roads is in the hands of the City Council, in whom 
they are vested by law. The length of roads open for traffic is five 
and a quarter miles in the City, or North District, four miles in the 
South District, and about four and a half miles in the North Front 
and Catalan Bay District. 

Roads in the city are narrow; those in the other districts are 
fairly wide. All are in excellent condition and are suitable for 
motor traffic. 


There are no railways or tramways in Gibraltar. 


Shipping. 
Owing to its geographical position, Gibraltar is extensively used 
as a port of call and a coaling station by vessels of every nationality. 
The following table shows the number and tonnage of ships 
which entered Gibraltar during 1926 :— 
Steamers. Sailing Vessels. Total. 


Number. Tonnage Number. Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. 
3.745 6,095 .171 582 26.117 4.327 6.121.288 


As compared with 1925. there was a net decrease of 405 in the 
total number of vessels entering the port, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 410.880 tons—an increase of 20 sailing vessels and a decrease of 
425 steamers. 
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The principal lines which call regularly at this Port are :— 

Weekly.—The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company. 

Fortnightly.—Orient Line, Anchor Line, Moss Line, Eller- 
man Line, Westcott and Laurance, Power Steamship Com- 
pany, MacAndrew’s Hall Lines, Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line, 
Lloyd Sabaudo, Oldenburgh—Portugiesische, the American 
Levant Line, and Royal Netherland Steamship Company. 

Monthly.—Cunard Line, France-Amerique Company, and 
Societa Anonima di Navigazione Neptunia. 

Occasionally.— White Star Line, Union-Castle Line, British 
India Steam Navigation Company, New Zealand Steamship 
Company, and Elder Dempster Line. 


In addition to the above, Bland’s local line of steamers makes 
frequent sailings to and from Moroccan, Algerian, and Spanish 
ports, and arrangements have been made by Messrs. Bland to 
combine the sailings of their steamers with the arrival and departure 
of those belonging to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company and Orient Line respectively, thus establishing a direct 
service between the United Kingdom and Morocco via Gibraltar. 
There is also a daily steam service between Gibraltar and the town 
of Algeciras on the opposite side of the Bay. 


The length of passage from London to Gibraltar is about four 

and a half days. 

HUBERT YOUNG, 
Colonial Secretary. 

GIBRALTAR, 

27th October, 1927. 
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Map or Cyprus. 


CYPRUS. 
ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1926. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 
Geography. 


The island of Cyprus, situated in the eastern Mediterranean 
between 34° 33’ and 35° 41’ N. latitude and between 32° 20’ and 
34° 35’ EE. longitude, is about 14U miles in greatest length from 
east to west and about 40 miles in greatest breadth from north to 
south. A narrow range of limestone mountains, with an average 
height of 2,000 feet, extends along the northern coast, and an 
extensive group of mountains, culminating in Mount Troodos, 
6,406 feet above the sea, fills the south-western part of the Island. 
Between these ranges lies the fertile Messaoria plain. 


Cyprus is most easily reached via Port Said, from which it is 
distant at the nearest point 240 miles. The crossing from Larnaca 
on the south-east coast to Beirut in Syria is ac ‘complished i ina night, 
on the strait between the north coast and the southern shores of 

\sia Minor is at Kyrenia 45 miles wide. 


Climate. i 


The climate of Cyprus is, generally speaking, temperate and 
healthy, though the excessive heat of the plains during the summer 
is trying to Europeans, The heat is, however, dry, except on the 
coast, and the winters are cold and invigorating. There are 
humerous resorts in the hills at altitudes varying from 6,000 to 
2.000 feet, such as Mount Troodos or Kantara, where the summer 
season, lasting from June to the end of September, can be passed 
in eminently healthy surroundings and without. discomfort or incon- 
venience. On Troodos during the 1926 season the hottest day 
showed a temperature of 87° F., and the coolest night a 
temperature of 42° F. 


The absolute mean temperature for 1926 at Nicosia was 66.7° F. 
as against 66.2° F. for 1925 and the average of 66° F. for the last 
fifteen years. The mean maximum temperature during the year 
was 78.5° F. as against 78.1° F. for 1925, and the mean minimum 
temperature was 54.9° F. as against 54.2° F. 

The rainfall for the last ten vears has averaged 19.46 inches per 
annum. The year under review was remarkable for its unusually 
heavy rainfall, the mean rainfal] heing 28.19 inches as against 
12.79 inches for 1925, 
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History. 

Cyprus was « centre of Aegian civilization 2,000 years before the 
Christian era, and Greek and Phoenician colonies were established 
there at a very early date. It would appear indeed to have been 
colonised in the Mycenwan age, and probably was used as a base 
for those assaults by the Achans on the power of Egypt and of 
the Hittites, which took place in the century before the Trojan war. 
Tn the sixth century B.C. the Island was conquered by Egypt, and 
later absorbed into the Persian Empire. Evagoras, a native-born 
king, succeeded in the fifth century B.C. in raising Cyprus to a 
position of independence, but on his death it again fell to the power 
of Persia, and in due course to Alexander the Great. At the 
division of Alexander’s empire, Cyprus passed to Egypt, until in 
58 B.C. it became a Roman province, falling, on the division of the 
Roman Empire, under the rule of the Byzantine emperor. 


In A.D. 1184 the Governor of Cyprus, Isaac Commenus, revolted 
and maintained his independence until 1191, when Richard Cceur 
de Lion of England, on his way to the Crusades, landed and in a 
sharp campaign of a few weeks conquered the Island. Richard sold 
it to Guy de Tuusignan, the ‘‘ King of Jerusalem,”’ and the Tuusignan 
dynasty ruled the Island until A.D. 1489, although from 1378 to 
1464 the Genoese Republic exercised a suzerainty over a part of 
the kingdom. Tn 1489 Cyprus fell to the Republic of Venice. who 
held it until it was wrested from them by the Turks in 1571, in 
the Sultanate of Selim TT. 

Tn: 1878 the Tsland passed under the administration of Great 
Britain, and, on the outbreak of war with Turkey in 1914, was 
annexed to the British Crown by Order in Council of 5th November, 
1914. The annexation has been formally recognised by Turkey 
under the Treaty of Tansanne, which was ratified on the 6th 
August, 1924. 

Tn 1925, Letters Patent giving to Cyprus the status and name of 
a Colony and constituting the office of Governor of the Colony 
in place of that of High Commissioner were passed under the Great 
Seal of the Tnited Kingdom dated the 10th of March. 


Historical Remains. 
Cyprus is very rich in archrological and antiquarian interest, of 
the pre-classical, classical, Lusignan, and Venetian eras. 


In 1926, the marble Forum, the Thermm, the great stone Forum. 
and the immense Fourth Century church at Salamis were all 
rendered more accessible and more intelligible. 


Languages. 
The language of the country is a local dialect, often very corrupt. 
of Modern Greek. Osmanli Turkish, somewhat archaic and free 
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{rum Persian and Arabic words, is spoken by the Moslems, who, 
however, as a general rile are conversant with Greek. In a less 
degree, French is spoken by the more educated classes. The know- 
ledge of Knglish is rapidly becoming more widely diffused, and, save 
in the most remote villages, there is usually to be found someone 
who can speak and even read and write it. 


Population. 


The population of Cyprus, as shown in the census return taken 
in 1921, was 310,709, and the estimated population at the end of 
1926 was about 335,000. Nationality in the Near Kast is some- 
what difficult of definition and is inseparably linked up with religion. 
Cyprus is a land of many creeds, and in differentiating sociologically 
between the varied elements of the population it is easiest to follow 
these natural lines. The bulk of the inhabitants of the Island 
are of the Orthodox Greek-Christian faith and belong to the 
Autocephalous Church of Cyprus. Of the remainder, some 65,000, 
or approximately one-fifth of the population, are Moslems. There 
is also an Armenian community, which tends steadily to increase, 
and a distinct though not numerous Latin colony. 


Currency. 
Paper :— 
£5, €1, and LUs. currency notes. 
Gold : 
£1.) The Cyprus £1 is equal to the pound sterling. 
Silver :— 
18-piastre piece. 
9-piastre piece. (= Lshilling. There are 20 shillings to the £.) 
4}—piastre piece. 
3-piastre piece. 
Copper :— 
Piastre. 
Half-piastre. 
Quarter—piastre. 





Weights and Measures. 


Capacity. 
2 pints = 1 quart. 
2+ quarts = 1 Cyprus litre. 
4 quarts = 1 gallon. 
8 gallons = 1 kile. 
9 quarts = 1 peraee a er 
TGekoneaers: olalegd uiquid measure. 
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Weight. 
400 drams = 1 oke. 
1 oke 28 Nyy 
1$ okes == 1 Cyprus litre. 
5 okes = I stone. 
44 okes = 1 kantar. 
180 okes = 1 Aleppo kantar. 
800 okes = 1 ton. 
Length, 
12 inches = 1 foot. 
2 feet = 1 pic. 
3 feet = 1 yard. 
33° pics = 1 chain. 
2,640 pics = 1 mile. 


Land Meusure. 


1 donum = _ 60 pies — 40 yards square — 1,600 
square yards — 14,400 square 
feet — ;4; of an acre. 


1,936 donums 
3025 donums 


il 


1 acre. 


I.—GENERAL. 


1 square mile. 


Sir Malcolm Stevenson, K.C.M.G., left Cyprus on the 26th of 
July on the termination of his period of office as Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief, and His Excellency Colonel Sir Ronald 


Storrs, Kt., C.M.G., C.B.E., assumed office as Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief on the 30th of November, the government 


being administered during the interval by the Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. R. Popham Lobb, C.M.G. 


II.—GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


The totals of revenue and expenditure for the last five years 


are :— 


Year. Revenue. 


£ 
1922"... 475,303 
1923... 567,389 
1924... 593,318 
1925... 668,131 
1926... 629,266 





Grant-in- 
‘Aid. Total. 


£ £ 
25,000 500,303 
75,000 642,389 
50,000 643,318 
50,000 718,131 
50,000 679,266 


Share of 
Expenditure. Cypr us of: Total, 
Debt Charge. 
£ £ £ 


405,469 69,599 475,068 
582,699 92,800 - 675,499 
535,870 92,800 628,670 
619,622 92,799 712,421 
655,227 92,800 748,027 


* Nine months, April to December. 
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There was a considerable decrease in the revenue of 1926 com- 
pared with that for 1925, amounting to £38,865, and, as the 
expenditure increased by £35,606, there was a deficit on the year’s 
working of £68,761, compared with a slight surplus of £5,710 in 
1925. 

The most significant change in taxation was the abolition of 
the cereal tithe of immemorial antiquity. Tio replace this very 
material source of revenue, customs import dues, tobacco, wine, 
and spirit duties were raised and the price of salt increased. 
Further additional revenue was obtained from Port, Health, and 
Light dues, due to increased shipping; from motor and motor 
drivers’ licences ; from the Post Office, due to the receipt in 1926 
of arrears of transit charges for previous years ; and from Royalties, 
due to the increasing development of the mining industry. 

Decreases in the revenue were experienced under Tithes, as 
already indicated; under Defter Hakani, due to reduction in sale 
prices of immovable property and to fewer sales; under Forest 
Revenue, due to a reduction in the amount expended on the 
extraction of forest produce; under Railway, due to a decrease in 
goods traffic, partly owing to the loss of the tithe grain traffic; 
under Interest on Government Moneys, due to smaller balances 
and the lower level of the Note Security Fund; under Agricultural 
Receipts, compensating the unexpected increase referred to in 
last year’s report. 

Increases in expenditure appear under Pensions, due to addi- 
tional pensioners; under Customs Department, due to increase in 
the establishment on account of the imposition of new duties; 
under Audit Department, due to the new post of Examiner of 
Accounts; under Police, due to the increase in the number of rural 
constables; under Medical Department, due to the considerable 
development of this Department and to the visit of the Delegates 
of the Social Hygiene Council; under Education, due to the 
increased grant for the teaching of English and for the training 
of Cypriots abroad ; under Post Office, due to the increased subsidy 
to the mail service contractors, consequent upon a weekly mail 
service; on Public Works votes, due to increase in the establish- 
ment, increased expenditure on the maintenance of roads, repairs 
of flood damages, and erection of new Konak and Court House 
at Kyrenia. 

Decreases in the expenditure were observed under Treasury, 
consequent upon retrenchment of Revenue Officers due to the 
abolition of tithes; under Forest Department, due to less expendi- 
ture on extraction of forest produce ; and under Surplus Balances 
expenditure, which was inoperative in the year under review. 

The collection of the taxes was, as hitherto, very satisfactory. 
The arrears of taxes outstanding on the Ist January, 1926, 
amounted to £288 and, with the exception of £8, were all collected 
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during the year. Arrears outstanding on 31st December, 1926, 
amounted to £191. 


The gross balance of assets over liabilities on the 31st December, 
1926, exclusive of the Reserve Fund of £90,000 and the deprecia- 
tion account on investments of the Reserve Fund and Savings 
Bank, amounted to £45,990, as against £112.988 at the 3lst 
December, 1925. 


Currency notes of £1 and 10s. were in circulation throughout 
the year; all other denominations have been demonetised. The 
maximum amount of the currency note issues is still limited to 
£700,000, and the maximum value of notes actually in circulation 
at any one time during 1926 was £543,983 on the 11th February, 
1926. As the result of the receipt of a report from abroad that 
the £10 notes were being forged, they were demonetised in August 
and replaced by a £5 note which, however, was not actually in 
circulation in the year under review. 


The amount of the Public Debt due in its entirety to the 
Imperial Treasury was originally £314,000, £60,000 having been 
incurred on Irrigation Works and £254,000 in connection with 
Famagusta Harbour and the Railway. The Irrigation loan is 
repaid by yearly instalments of £2,400, which is applied in paying 
3 per cent. interest on the amount of the loan outstanding, the 
remainder going towards repayment of capital. At the end of 
the year the amount outstanding was approximately £39,522. 
The other loan is extinguishable by equal repayments of capital 
on the annuity system at 3} per cent. for fifty vears. The amount 
outstanding at 31st December, 1926, was £147,210. 


III.—PRODUCTION. 
Agriculture. 


Agriculture is the Cypriot’s main occupation and his chief source 
of wealth. The majority of the population consists of peasant 
proprietors or tenants, farming the land themselves. Farms on 
a larger scale, known locally as chiflics, exist; it is, however, on 
the peasant proprietor or small holder that the agricultural 
prosperity of the Island has hitherto depended. About one half 
of the total area of Cyprus is under cultivation, and about.one fourth 
of the remainder is susceptible of cultivation. 


The agricultural methods usually employed by the Cypriot are 
undoubtedly antiquated, for the agriculturist is above all men con- 
servative by nature and difficult of conviction. It must neverthe- 
less be conceded that progress has been. and is being, made as 4 
result of the unremitting efforts both of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and of all those who are interested in the development of the 
Island. A most favourable sien of the times has been the very 
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largely increased circulation during 1926 of the Agricultural Journal, 
a quarterly publication produced, under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment, in English, Greek, and Turkish. 


The cereal harvest fur the year under review was not 80 good as, 
from the abundant rains at the beginning of the year, had been 
anticipated. The crops were badly attacked by rust. Similarly, 
grain on the threshing floors and in stores was attacked by an 
insect known as Tenebroides Mauritanicus. The year was in fact 
particularly unfortunate from the point of view of plant diseases : 
the olives also were attacked by Dacus Oleae, which caused a 
partial failure of the crop. -It is, however, reported that the 
villagers are beginning to understand the importance and advantage 
of treating such diseases scientifically. 


The carob crop was good. Unfortunately, conditions prevailing 
on the external markets, which are dealt with elsewhere in this 
report (Chapter IV), prevented the full benefits from the crop 
being realised. The campaign against rats, which do much damage 
to the trees, was still further extended with most noticeable results. 


The grape harvest was successful and the production of wines 
showed a very large advance on the production in 1925. There 
was a slight decrease in spirits, but again a considerable increase 
in raisins. The Perapedhi wine and spirit factory, which in 1925 
was taken over by a company under Athenian management, was 
greatly extended during the year, and the formation of this com- 
pany has led to the autumn cultivation of vineyards. Much good 
work was done by the Wine-Expert in instructing the villagers 
in the proper methods of raising and treating vines. 


The cotton crop showed a great improvement on that of 1925, 
the total production amounting to 2,559 tons. The weather was 
favourable and, owing to precautions taken against it, the depreda- 
tions caused by the cotton boll worm were considerably lessened. 
The movement in world prices had unfortunately an adverse effect 
upon the financial success of the cotton-growing industry. The 
area under cultivation and also the production were increased in 
1926, and experiments with new varieties of seed were successfully 
undertaken. 

The fruit crops were again very satisfactory and large quantities 
were sent for export. It is generally recognised that the Cyprus 
oranges compare favourably with those of Jaffa, and it had been 
hoped that a market for them would be found in Englund. An 
unexpected impediment was met with in the impossibility to secure 
direct shipment for them. 

The results of the potato crop. grown mostly from imported 
seed, were most encouraging. Although the area under cultivation 
Was slightly smaller. the production was very considerably larger 
than in 1925. 
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Agricultural Pests. 


The work of the Department under this heading was to a certain 
extent held up owing to the retirement early in the year of the 
Government Entomologist and pending the appointment of his 
successor. Campaigns were conducted against the codlin moth 
(Cydia Pomonella), the almond maggot (Eurytoma Amygdali, 
End.), and the two cotton boll worms (Platyedra Gossypiella, 
Saund. and Earias Insulana, Bois). Fumigations of oranges 
against scale and of grain against insect pests were also carried 
out with good results. 


Agricultural Experiments and Education. 


Experiments in the cultivation of flax were continued with good 
results. ‘The crop in 1926, aided by the plentiful rains, was 25 per 
cent. larger than in 1925, and it was observed that the native 
variety compared favourably in respect of yield and quality with 
the imported kinds. This was grown chiefly near Paphos, and the 
owner of the scutching factory in that district sold his products 
in England at a most satisfactory price. 

The use of water in the retting of flax is not always practicable 
in summer, when water is scarce. In these circumstances recourse 
is had to dew retting, which was also the subject of experiment. 
It was discovered that a particular fungus, supposed to be the chief 
agent in the process, was present, while others commonly found 
in other countries appeared to be absent ; instead, there were traces 
of fungi not commonly found. Samples were submitted to the 
Imperial Bureau of Mycology for report. 


Further experiments were carried out to convert the straw left 
on the fields into fuel, and briquettes made with or without binding 
proved satisfactory. 

Except at the Paphos factory, the production of scutched flax 
declined during the year. The factory at Zodhia, which was under 
the control of the Cyprus Flax Society, run on co-operative lines, 
did very little work owing to lack of funds. It is hoped, however, 
that it will be reopened in the near future, under new management, 
now that it has been demonstrated that the production of flax in 
Cyprus is capable of being made an economically sound proposition. 


The jam plant, which was established in 1925 in conjunction with 
a tin-making plant, functioned during 1926 with unqualified success. 
There is indeed ample scope for the establishment in Cyprus of 
factories for the preservation of fruit. of which large quantities and 
many varieties are available at a low price. 

The departmental leather-curing factory, installed in 1924 with 
the object of encouraging the local tanners to produce a better class 
of leather, continued to produce skins much appreciated by the 
public. Its example has had a beneficial effect upon the industry. 
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Some of the tanners are now ordering chemicals for tanning pur- 
poses. One has ordered machinery for making chrome leather. 
The manufacture of leather, like that of jam, offers an excellent 
field for private enterprise. 

Considerable interest is now being shown in the cultivation of 
tobacco in Cyprus, and there appears to be no doubt that the Island 
is capable of producing tobacco of a very fair quality. Tobacco 
grown by the Department in 1925 under the advice and instructions 
of the Imperial Tobacco Company was submitted for report in 
1926. It was found to have been oversmoked, but experiments are 
being continued and in the light of the experience gained it is 
confidently expected that they will be successful. 

For many years the Agricultural Department has been 
endeavouring by both precept and example to induce the local 
cultivators to adopt modern and scientific methods. These efforts 
are now beginning to have a noticeable effect, more especially as 
concerns the prevention of damage by disease and insects and the 
use of fertilisers. There is indeed a certain tendency to rely too 
much upon the power of fertilisers rather than on the laborious 
but necessary tilling of the soil. The use of up-to-date machinery 
in agriculture is spreading, but so long as the land remains divided 
up into a number of small farms the adoption of machinery is not 
likely to become general owing to the expense involved in its 
purchase. It is, however, a considerable advance if the modern 
horse- or ox-drawn plough is replacing the model resembling that 
in use in Roman times. 

During 1926, lectures and demonstrations, which were well 
attended, were given by the Entomologist, the Wine-Expert, and 
other members of the staff, and pamphlets of agricultural interest 
were distributed to the farmers. Reference has already been made 
to the increased circulation of the Agricultural Journal. 

There were 175 model orchards and vineyards and experimental 
plots in existence in 1926, as against 90 in 1925. The interest 
taken in these by the villagers is highly satisfactory, and many 
more experimental plots were offered to the Department by private 
individuals than could in the circumstances be dealt with. 

The scheme to encourage the cultivation of gardens by village 
school children by means of official visits of inspection and the 
award of prizes has become an established feature of the Depart- 
ment’s activities. One hundred and thirty-one school gardens were 
in operation in 1926, as against 119 in 1925, and arrangements have 
been made to start many more. Large quantities of seedlings and 
plants were issued free of charge and the gardens were well stocked. 
Arbor Day was celebrated as usual. 

During the year under review, 27 students studied at the Agri- 
cultural School at Nicosia. Forty-five applications for enrolment 
were received, but of these all except nine had to be rejected. Six 
students passed the final examinations, three of whom are now 
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employed by the Department. One officer of the Department 
obtained the Diploma of Agriculture at Wye College, Kent, where 
he had been undergoing a course of study. 


Stock Breeding. 


At Athalassa, three miles from Nicosia, the Government possesses 
a large stock-farm, which is under the supervision of a resident 
manager who is also a member of the Cyprus Stock Committee, 
a body which advises the Government on all matters connected 
with stock breeding. At this farm, stock is raised for sale through- 
out the country and, in addition, thoroughbred stallions, donkevs, 
bulls, and boars stand for service at nominal fees. There are also 
subsidiary stud-stables, which are controlled from Athalassa, in 
outlying districts. | Various types of poultry are bred in large 
numbers, and these, as well as eggs for hatching, are sold in 
different parts of the Colony. Auction sales of stock reared on 
the farm were held at Nicosia and other centres in 1926 as usual. 

During the year the following services were effected by the stud 
animals :— 

At Athalassa: :— 

Mares, 142; donkeys, 36; cows, 152; sows, 29; 
and in the districts :— 

Mares, 325; donkeys, 159; cows, 186; sows, 248. 

The new district stud-stables were built at Vatili and Lefkoniko. 
Other district stud-stables are at Famagusta, Yialoussa, Larnaca, 
Limassol, and Paphos. 

The farm lands at Athalassa, amounting in all to some 1,800 
acres, Were ayain under cultivation for the production of cereals, 
lucerne, &c. Labour was plentiful, the reformatory, run in con- 
nection with the farm on the lines of a Borstal Institution, as 
described elsewhere in this report, making available a daily average 
of 48 youths throughout the year. There is a good water supply 
on the farm all the year round, and reafforestation has been under- 
taken in the less fertile parts of the property. 

Cyprus animals, in particular mules and donkeys, are highly 
prized abroad on account of their powers of endurance and of their 
immunity from those diseases which are most common amongst 
animals in the Near East. Interest in the breeding of horses of 
good stock is kept alive by the annual races which take place every 
spring and autumn. F 

Every endeavour is being made to maintain and enhance the high 
reputation which Cyprus poultry and eggs have acquired in recent 
years in Egypt and the Levant. The improvement in the native 
birds caused by the introduction of breeds from England has been 
greatly appreciated and an excellent grade bird has been obtained. 
Especially is this the case with turkeys, English cock-turkeys being 
used for breeding purposes in the districts. 
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A poultry show is now held regularly in conjunction with the 
annual agricultural show. There is keen rivalry amongst Gompeti- 
tors for prizes, and the number of pens privately exhibited increases 
yearly. 

Of the breeds so far introduced into Cyprus the Rhode Island 
Reds imported in 1925 now appear to be the most successful and 
popular. Croad Langshans take second place, and fair results 
have been obtained from the Light Sussex imported with the Rhode 
Island Reds in 1925. 


Veterinary Services. 


The Veterinary staff is under the supervision of a qualified 
Veterinary Surgeon, who is assisted by two Inspectors, graduates 
of the Veterinary Schools of Cairo and Constantinople, and a Com- 
pounder. A temporary staff of Vaccinators is employed when 
required. 

A scheme for the reorganisation and extension of the work of 
the Veterinary branch is actually under consideration. The stock- 
owners are taking a keener interest in the health of their animals 
and in their protection from the ravages of disease, which accounts 
annually for losses valued approximately at £20,000. This revival 
of interest is due to the unflagging energy of the Veterinary staff, 
who are gradually succeeding in rousing the villagers from their 
apathy to a sense of the importance and advantage of taking pro- 
phylactic measures. 

Some four hundred and thirty visits were made by the Veterinary 
staff to town and village areas for the purpose of inspecting stock, 
investigating disease, and giving lectures or demonstrations. In 
addition to these, 350 visits to village areas were made by tem- 
porarily engaged men. The diseases under notice included anthrax, 
black quarter, piroplasmosis, contagious bovine abortion, strangles, 
tetanus, stomatitis of sheep, gangrenous mastitis of sheep and 
goats, mange, and tuberculosis. 

The health of the animals during the year was not so good as 
in 1925, although it may be described as satisfactory. Climatic 
conditions were less favourable than in the previous year. 

Sixty-one outbreaks of anthrax were reported, as compared with 
thirty-eight in 1925. The prevalence of this disease in the Island 
is becoming increasingly evident as the stock-owners are being 
taught the desirability of reporting outbreaks and of immunising 
their animals. More attention is now being paid to the Order under 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Law, which contains regula- 
tions as to the reporting of illness, the disposal of carcasses, and the 
ante-mortem inspection of animals slaughtered for human consump- 
tion in areas declared to be infected with anthrax. 
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The year was marked by the extension of the work of vaccinating 
stock in‘infected areas. Over 70,000 animals were immunised as 
compared with 25,000 in 1925. About ten thousand of these 
received single vaccine, now used for the first time in Cyprus, 
apparently with satisfactory results; for the remainder, double 
vaccine was used. The number of animals vaccinated in the various 
classes was as follows :—Equines, 3,241; bovines, 4,202; sheep, 
30,588 ; goats, 32,124; pigs, 46. 

Black quarter was diagnosed in nineteen areas, as compared 
with ten in 1925. As in the case of anthrax, the prevalence of this 
disease is becoming more noticeable with the increasing readiness 
of owners to report illness. The mortality was heavy in four areas, 
and the total number of cattle reported to have died was 103, as 
against 49 in 1925. Immunisation with black quarter vaccine in 
pill-form was applied to 664 cattle, as compared with 468 in the 
preceding year. 


Cases of piroplasmosis were observed in a few instances in horses, 
cattle, sheep, and goats. The disease does not, however, appear 
to be very common. 


Stomatitis of sheep occurred on a wide scale during the autumn, 
its existence heing reported from forty-nine areas. Information 
regarding its treatment was published in the local Press, and printed 
leaflets were distributed in the areas where it was present. The 
exact nature of the disease has not yet been definitely ascertained. 

Stiff sickness in cattle was reported from eight areas. The 
investigation of the nature of this disease, whose symptoms were 
described in the report for 1925, continues with special reference 
to the possibility of its dietetic origin. 

The process of eradicating tuberculosis from herds of imported 
dairy cattle has been continued. At the close of the year under 
report there was only one doubtful reactor to the tuberculin test 
at the Government Farm and one suspicious case among the eighty 
privately-owned cattle in the Nicosia district. All other tuber- 
cular stock have been slaughtered. No case of tuberculosis has 
occurred amongst the native cattle. 


At the close of the year ‘* Milt and Dairies Sale of Food (Milk) 
Regulations ’’ were published. The regulations are based on those 
obtaining in Great Britain. and bring all dairies under the super- 
vision of the Government Veterinary Surgeon, who is the registra- 
tion authority. : 


Forestry. 


At one time Cyprus was famous for its forests. During the 
Turkish administration, when their value was not appreciated and 
the science of silviculture not understood, they gradually declined, 
and a visitor to the Island in the seventies was horrified by the 
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spectacle of desolation which they presented. Since the British 
occupation in 1878 there has, however, been a considerable improve- 
ment and artificial reafforestation has been carried out as far as 
funds have permitted. In the late war the forests of Cyprus were 
of great service to the allied armies in Egypt and Palestine, which 
they supplied with a large proportion of their needs in the way of 
timber and fuel. 

The total area of the delimited States forests, comprising practi- 
cally all the forests in the Island, is now estimated at 409,947 
acres, and the total length of forest boundaries is over 1,800 miles. 
During the year, great progress was made with the enumeration 
survey of the forests, and the topographical survey, which when 
completed will put an end to disputes concerning boundaries, was 
commenced. The principal species of tree grown are the Corsican 
and Aleppo pine, juniper, plane, dwarf oak, alder, and cedar, and, 
in the plantations, acacia, eucalyptus, and pine. The forests supply 
the local needs for fuel and in part for timber, but endeavours 
to open up markets for Cyprus timber abroad have hitherto been 
unsuccessful on account, it would appear, of its inferior quality as 
compared with that grown in Scandinavia and America, and of the 
relatively high cost of production. In the Island the cost and 
difficulty of transport cramp the local market. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that though the exploitation of the forests on 
a commercial scale would be desirable the indirect benefit derived 
from them in a country which, like Cyprus, lacks a plentiful water 
supply is enormous. They both increase the rainfall and help to 
preserve the humidity of the soil. 

The general condition of the forests remained satisfactory. The 
year, one of the wettest on record, was favourable to natural 
teproduction. A certain amount of damage was caused by fire, 
but one-third of the trees affected recovered and are expected to 
survive. The depredations of the caterpillar of the processionary 
moth appeared to be on the decrease. A scheme for dealing with 
this pest has been suggested, by which a trap area containing a 
few trees would be formed. Into this area the caterpillars would 
then be thrown in order that their parasites might there breed 
and eventually kill them. This scheme is still in the experimental 
stage. 

Increased funds were available for afforestation, and new planta- 
tions were started covering an extent of some 400 acres. In addi- 
tion, 400 acres of bare land were sown by tractor. and the work 
of reafforesting burnt areas was continued. 

Seedlings were planted along the sides of the roads over a dis- 
tance of 32 miles, and more than 6,000 new tree guards were 
put up to protect the young trees from animals. Irrigation was 
improved by the sinking of 34 wells and the erection of seven 
new air motors, which are of great use in the process of conveying 
the water from the wells through pipes and irrigation channels 
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to the plantations and nurseries. Large quantities of seedlings 
were again distributed to private persons for planting in gardens 
and small properties. 

Owing to shortage of trained staff and to the amount of afforesta- 
tion work done, no progress was made in the compilation of 
working plans and the inauguration of research. The Govern- 
ment is particularly occupied with the question of augmenting the: 
trained staff of the Forest Department, and, in accordance with 
the practice started in 1924, two locally-appointed forest officials 
were sent to England for a two years’ course of instruction at the 
Forest of Dean School. 

There were 109 forest fires during the year, of which only two 
were of a serious nature. Some 29 miles of new fire traces were 
made and 118 miles of bridle-paths were cleared. 

Financially the year showed a considerable decrease of depart- 
mental revenue as compared with the previous year, £12,800 as 
against £28.150. The main reason for this is that very little 
exploitation work was carried out in the forests and saw mills 
owing to the limited funds available for this purpose. Attention 
was directed chiefly to afforestation. 

One of the most difficult problems with which the Forestry 
Department has to deal is the presence of goats, of which there 
is a large number in the Island. These animals do an incalculable 
amount of damage both directly by eating the younger trees and 
indirectly by loosening the earth on the steep mountain-sides where 
they roam. In this way the annual increment of growth is 
enormously diminished. Of late years the problem has become 
increasingly serious, because as more pasture land is brought under 
cultivation the goats tend to move towards the forests. Efforts 
have been made to minimise the damage done, by issuing permits 
for the grazing of limited numbers of goats in certain defined 
areas; and this method has undoubtedly had some success in 
reducing the number of animals grazing in the forests. Neverthe- 
less it is impossible without a large staff of guards entirely to pre- 
vent illicit grazing, and the system of issuing permits itself can 
only limit without abolishing the mischief. It is, however, 
obviously impracticable at once to eliminate goats from the 
Island, and this system must be maintained, while at the same 
time efforts are made to induce the goatherds to abandon the. 
keeping of goats for an agricultural life, or else to remove to a 
part of the Island where their presence is not injurious. A few 
persons have already moved at the expense of the Forest Depart- 
ment, but the process is bound to be gradual and extend over 
several years. 

Towards the end of the year under review a Committee was 
appointed by the Governor to enquire into the present Forest 
Policy of the Government and to make recommendations for the 
future. : 
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Mining. 


The interest and activity displayed in mining during 1926 were 
well up to the standard reached in previous years.. Ten new 
prospecting permits were issued, and in the mines already being 
exploited satisfactory work was carried on. 

The Cyprus Mines Corporation at Skouriotissa and Mavrovouni, 
which now ranks in the matter of output high in the order of the 
world’s pyrites workings, continued and extended its operations 
during the year. Approximately 165,513 tons of cupriferous iron 
pyrites ore, of which 155,869 were shipped for exportation, were 
mined, a slight decrease on the figures for the preceding year, to 
be accounted for by the complete destruction by fire of the crush- 
ing plant. The Corporation maintains its own railway line, as 
a branch of the Government Railway, from the mines to the sea, 
from which they are about five miles distant. Here it has con- 
structed a pier with all facilities for expeditious handling and 
shipping of the ore, and in the neighbourhood it is constructing 
4 new crushing and screening plant together with yards, etc., for 
the storage of the ore. A sum of £80,000 was spent in the course 
of the year upon improvements and developments. In particular 
‘the conditions underground have been improved and a system of 
general ventilation of the mine has been planned and is being 
rigorously carried out. At Mavrovouni, exploration work has 
been carried on throughout the year with two churn drills. The 
results obtained are very satisfactory and it is possible that mining 
‘development work will be initiated in 1927. Great attention is 
paid by the Corporation to the conditions under which the 
labourers work and live; shops and cafés have been opened for 
the convenience of the workers and their families, and a hospital 
‘with complete modern equipment has been established under the 
charge of a qualified British doctor. 

The Cyprus Asbestos Company, which in 1925 installed new 
machinery on an extensive scale, continued work in 1926 with 
most satisfactory results. The output was almost double that of 
any preceding year, and prices remained firm. The sum of 
£158,000 was expended on improvements and developments and 
‘on ameliorating conditions of life for the workers. 

The Cyprus Sulphur and Copper Company, as in the preceding 
year, held a concession to work iron and copper pyrites deposits 
at Lymni in the Paphos district. The production for the year, 
504 tons, was somewhat less than anticipated, owing to the liquor 
‘coming out of the adit turning muddy for a considerable period. 


Prospecting operations carried on during the year have given 
very good promise for the future. There are indications of con- 
siderable deposits of copper manganese and chrome iron ore, and 
‘of asbestos, and if worked scientifically these areas should yield 
‘profitable results. The Government Inspector of Mines visited 
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and advised upon several of the claims, and the Government takes 
every precaution to ensure that the claims are properly and 
seriously exploited. 


Sericulture. 

Cyprus is the second most important silk-producing country in 
the British Empire, and the rearing of silkworms has for many 
years been an important and growing local industry. The prin- 
cipal centres are Nicosia, Paphos, and the Carpass division of 
the Famagusta district, where the white mulberry tree is exten- 
sively cultivated for the breeding of silkworms. Special attention 
is paid by the Government to the industry, which is under the 
cluse supervision of the Agricultural Department, and egg-raising 
for reproduction purposes is permitted only by special licence to 
a limited number of persons and is subject to periodical inspection. 

The possibilities of development afforded by this industry first 
attracted the notice of the Committee of the Imperial Institute 
in 1916. It was immediately appreciated that there were many 
obvious advantages to be obtained by reeling the silk locally 
instead of allowing all the cocoons to be exported to France and 
Italy, and after a series of practical trials and experiments con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Institute the Cyprus Silk Filature 
was established at Yeroskipos in 1925 under British management. 
Operations were commenced on 25th March, 1926. 

Yeroskipos is situate near Paphos 100 miles from Nicosia and 
45 miles from Limassol port, on the main road connecting 
Paphos with these two places. It possesses an ample supply of 
water, of which the quality has been proved to be eminently suit- 
able for silk reeling. The main building of the Filature consists 
of the large reeling hall; the room where the silk is examined ; the 
engine-room and boiler-house; the accumulator room; and the 
office and cocoon-issuing room. In addition there are a large 
store for the cocoons, a reservoir with a capacity of 150,000 gallons, 
a drying shed, and three houses for the manager and staff. 

The Filature at present consists of 80 reeling basins at each of 
which eight skeins can be reeled at once, but the plant has been 
so designed as to render duplication simple and economical. 
These 80 basins can cope during the year with about 370.000 
Ib. of ‘‘ fresh ’’ cocoons. The present production of Cyprus 
amounts to about 450,000 lb., but there is a local rough-reeling 
and weaving industry which absorbs a large proportion of the 
excess. It is estimated that 60.000 new mulberry trees have been 
planted since the building of the Filature was started, and this 
number will no doubt be increased. During 1926 the Filature 
was producing about 120 Ib. of silk daily. 

The establishment of the Filature has undoubtedly had an 
excellent effect. Not only do the peasants benefit by receiving 
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somewhat better prices for their cocoons, but also they are en- 
couraged to use modern methods of rearing the worms and pro- 
ducing the cocoons. so that the quality is greatly improved, and 
the quantities of cocoons obtained from seed increased. It is 
interesting to note that the Cyprus Silk Filature is in close touch 
with the present attempts to revive the silk industry in Iraq and 
has offered ‘to undertake the reeling of ‘Iraqi cocoons into silk. 


Sponge Fishing. 


The sponge fisheries in the territorial waters of Cyprus are 
supervised by the Comptroller of Customs and Excise, who is also 
the Government Inspector of Fisheries. 

The sponges obtained locally are of good quality, but the Cypriot 
does not take kindly to the industry, and the fishing is mostly 
done by fishers from the Greek islands, more particularly Sym 
and Calymnos. 

Five licences were issued during 1926, two for machine boats 
and three for harpoon boats, as compared with a total of fifteen 
licences issued in 1925 for harpoon boats. 

The system by which a tithe of the catch was taken by the 
Government as duty in kind was abolished as from the 1st January, 

~ 1925, and the licence duty increased. Owing to this change and 
to relaxed control, the exact number of sponges taken cannot be 
accurately ascertained, but it has been established that approxi- 
mately 1,250 okes were gathered and taken away from the Island, 
to be sold at an average price of 45s. per oke. 

The catch of sponges on the east and north coast was less than 
in the previous vear owing, it is said, not to any scarcity of sponges 
but to the fact that a great many of them were found to be pitted 
with disease, which considerably lessened their value. ‘This 
disease was noticed in the report for 1925 and steps are being 
taken to investigate its nature. It is understood that sponges 
in Egypt are similarly affected and the disease is there attributed 
to the outflow of fresh water from the Nile. No appearance of 
the disease has been reported on the south and west coasts of the 
Island. 


Other Industries. 


The manufacture of wine and spirits and of raisins is a well- 
established industry in the Limassol and Paphos districts and in 
certain parts of the Nicosia district. The grape harvest of 1926 
was good and satisfactory prices were obtained. £58,000 were 
realised from the exportation of raisins, as against £44,000 in 
1915. The value of the wines exported fell from £56,000 to 
£39,000. This was consequent upon the bad grape harvest in the 
previous year. The effects of the good harvest in the year under 
review should be reflected in the export figures for 1927. 
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The manufacture of cigarettes is a thriving local industry ; there 
are six tobacco factories in the Colony, four of which are equipped 
with modern machinery. The tobacco consumed has up to the 
present been imported chiefly from Greece. Recently, however, 
a few persons have interested themselves in tobacco farming on 
modern methods and they should in the future be able partly to 
supply local needs. Cyprus cigarettes are sent all over the world 
and enjoy an excellent reputation. 

The preparation of a certain quantity of citrate of lime was 
undertaken in 1926 by the villagers of Kyrenia, with the aid of 
the Agricultural Department, and was exported to England. It 
is considered that this should in the future become an important 
industry in the Island, as the lemons, which are plentiful, contain 
quite as high a proportion of citric acid as those of Sicily, from 
which large quantities of citrate of lime are now imported into 
the British Isles, and lime is abundant. 

A considerable quantity of lemon oil, of which the preparation 
can be carried on at the same time as the manufacture of citrate 
of lime, was also made ready for export in 1926. 

Cotton manufactures of local design form an important industry 
in a minor degree. Goods sent for sale at the British Empire 
Exhibition attracted considerable attention on account both of 
their original design and serviceable qualities. 

The making of lace at Lefkara, of a design closely related to 
Venetian point lace, is a prosperous business, and the itinerant 
lace-sellers have penetrated with their wares to all corners of 
Europe and as far afield as the continent of America. 

Other exports from the Colony include minerals, gypsum, and 
terra umbra, animals, hides and skins, cheese, sumac leaves, silk 
cocoons, wool, salt, vegetables and fruit. 

The following statement shows the comparative amount—in 
quantities as well as values—of the annual exports of the principal 
domestic commodities during the last five years :— 
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IV.—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 
Imports. 


The total value of imports of merchandise during 1926 was- 


£1,570,278, as against £1,583,436 for the year 1925, a decrease 
of £13,158. 

The following table shows the imports for each of the last 
three years under the main heads of classification :— 





1924, 1925, 1926, 
£ £ £ 
Food, drink, and tobacco ... 404,196 480,191 450,603 
Raw materials and articles mainly un- 137,083 179,191 184,950 
manufactured. 
Articles wholly or mainly manufactured... 701,985 923,178 933,358 
Miscellaneous and unclassified ... aie 141 876 1,267 
Total ove vee = £1,243,405 1,583,436 1,570,178 





The following table shows whence impurts were received :— 


Value. 

United Kingdom and other parts £ Percentage. _ 
of the British Empire ... oe 687,600 43.79 
Austria it ie ase i 20,806 1.33 
Belgium... ae ane aie 36,883 2.34 
Czechoslovakia... wate ee 41,483 2.64 
France 25% ns aa Be 121,319 7.73 
Germany ... bay is uae 74,602 4.75 
Greece ste ED Nae ear 90,502 5.76 
Holland... re neo Bee 22,297 1.42 
Italy ee ie ne ek 107,150 6.82 
Roumania ae os is 31,018 1.98 
Turkey wa by tes rie 32,913 2.10 

Egypt me $a ves 58,080 3.70 - 
United States of Avnetiea et 106,749 6.80 
Other countries... ee ot 138,876 8.84 
Total... -» £1,570,278 100.00 





Exports. 


The total value of exports of merchandise was £1,103,571, % 
against £1,198,615 in 1925, a decrease of £95,044. 
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The following table shows the exports during the last three years 
ander the main heads of classification :— 





1924. 1925. 1926. 
£ £ £ 
Food, drink, and tobacco... ... 660,474 575,549 523,211 
Raw materials and articles mainly un- 440,112 462,569 452,931 
manufactured. 
Articles wholly or mainly manufactured... 79,751 105,671 95,511 
Miscellaneous and unclassified ... cae 91,002 54,826 31,918 
Total... £1,271,339 1,198,615 ‘1,103,571 





The following table shows the direction of exports during the 
year 1926 :— 





Value. Percentage. 
£ 

United Kingdom “at ree 97,966 8.88 

Other parts of the British 
Empire ce at a 58,948 5.34 
Egypt... as ea ae 306,663 27.79 
France ... he: Wes on 71,925 6.52 
Germany eee Ae my 91,309 8.27 
Greece ... a are ee 68,417 6.20 
Ttaly™ at ea ek eS 155,278 14.08 
Spain... aie ae wt 76,422 6.91 
Turkey cs ce, om 5,251 0.45 
United States of America... 30,883 2.80 
Other countries th bs 140,509 12.73 
Total ... «. £1,103,571 100.00 





The excess of imports over exports noted in 1925 continued and 
was to @ certain extent aggravated in 1926, for although there 
was a slight decrease in imports, there was a still larger decrease 
in exports. At the same time, when the special circumstances 
governing this increased excess are taken into account, and when 
due consideration is given to fresh lines of development which will 
produce greater revenue as they mature, the economic situation 
cannot be said to have seriously depreciated over the year 1926. 


The must marked decrease in exports was that of £71,325 on 
earobs. This was due on the one hand to the fact that large 
quantities of molasses were introduced into England at reduced 
prices, with a resultant decline in the demand for carobs, on the 
other hand to the erection of a Customs tariff barrier in Spain, 
which ordinarily absorbs a quarter of the production, and to the 
ensuing drop in prices and in quantities shipped. The decrease 
of £53,424 in the exportation of iron pyrites is to be attributed 
principally to the coal strike in England, which produced a lack 
of ships to remove the material. ‘There was also a reduction in 
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the exportation of silk cocoons, owing to the cocoons being bought 
up locally and used by the Cyprus Silk Filature, and in that of 
cotton, due to the movement in world prices. A further decrease 
was also recorded in the number of animals exported, due to the 
gradual decline of the abnormal demand from Greece noted in 
1924. 


Against these reductions in exports may be set the following 
increases :—Asbestos showed an increase of £70,548, due to the 
augmented output by the Cyprus Asbestos Company following 
upon the installation of modern machinery. This improvement 
is expected to be maintained and even increased in future years. 
Raisins were exported in unusually large quantities owing to the 
combined effect of a good grape harvest and of the abolition of 
the export duty on raisins. Potatoes, grown from Scotch and 
Trish seed, have found a ready and a growing market in adjacent 
countries. The export of barley to England has also revived. The 
English market for barley has long been dormant owing to the 
unfortunate tendency of the Cypriot to adulterate his produce. 
An improvement in this respect, due no doubt to impending legis- 
lation against adulteration, has had beneficial results upon the 
trade, which may reasonably be expected to continue. Finally, 
considerable quantities of sumac were exported. This commodity 
is manufactured in a recently-built factory and is now firmly 
established upon the English market. 

‘Lhe high level reached by imports, which was remarked in 1925, 
persisted in the main in 1926. Certain commodities which had 
been over-imported in 1925 showed a decrease; in respect of 
others, such as oil and wheat, the Cyprus crops having partially 
failed, there was an increase. There was an increase also in the 
importation of commodities useful for agricultural and industrial 
improvement. It would seem that this high level of imports is 
adapted to the needs of the country and likely to be maintained. 
It is largely to be accounted for by the requirements of the mining 
and industrial enterprises, and, as has been previously pointed 
out, the money spent in this manner emanates from abroad and 
is not lost to the country. 

An examination of the year’s export and import figures in their 
details shows them to be less alarming than, in view of the excess 
of the latter cver the former combined with the accompanying 
decrease in the total value of exports, they would at first sight 
appear. Jt is indeed demonstrated that while production has been 
maintained, even where from external causes export has decreased, 
new lines of development have been opened, which give every 
promise for the future. This is symptomatic of economic vigour, 
not of economic decline. 

The value of exports to the United Kingdom and other parts 
of the British Empire amounted to £156,914, as against £263,992 
in 1925, and the value of imports from the same source declined 
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from £701,342 to £687,600, The percentage of imports from the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British Empire to the 
total imports for the year is slightly lower by 4 per cent. 

The value of specie imported during 1926 was £2,404, as against 
£3,847 in 1925, a decrease of £1,443. There were no exports of 
specie in 1926, 

V.—COMMUNICATIONS. 
Shipping. 

Four hundred and ninety-eight steamships and 990 sailing vessels 
engaged in foreign trade called at Cyprus ports, chiefly at Fama- 
gusta, Larnaca, and Limassol, during the year, an increase of 
98 and a decrease of 36, respectively, as compared with the figures 
for 1925. A similar increase in steamships and decrease in sailing 
vessels is observable in the ships engaged in the coastal trade 
between the ports and anchorages of the Island. The increase in 
tonnage of the steamers engaged in foreign trade that entered 
Cyprus ports amounted to more than 123, 100 tons. he increase 
in shipping occurred principally in the latter part of the year, 
when exports began to revive, and had it not been for the coal 
awe in England the figures would undoubtedly have been 

igher. 

The question of harbour improvement, which was mooted in 
1925, received further consideration during the year under review 
and the situation was again reported on by the representative of 
a British firm of consulting engineers. 

The existing harbourage at Limassol and Larnaca consists of 
jetties for small craft, and open roadsteads; and operations at 
these ports would probably be restricted to re-arrangement and 
extension of the jetties, combined with dredging. At Famagusta, 
however, the presence of natural advantages unrivalled in the 
eastern Mediterranean would permit of the expansion of the present 
harbour-works to an almost unlimited extent; and it is proposed 
at present to concentrate, with whatever funds may prove to be 
available, on the reconstruction and development of this port. The 
existing harbour was admirably suited to the conditions obtaining 
20, and even 10, years ago when ships seeking admission rarely 
exceeded 2,000 tons, but the ships of 4,000 and 5,000 tons which 
call at present expose themselves to risk ‘when entering the harbour 
in foul weather and are manceuvred with difficulty in the limited 
space within the breakwater. Up to the present, however, funds 
are unfortunately still unavailable for giving effect to the desired 
improvements. 

Consideration has also been accorded to an allied proposal, which 
is supported in many quarters, for the establishment at Famagusta 
of bonded warehouses with the object of capturing the traffic in 

- transhipment cargo destined for various ports on the Syrian, 
Anatolian, and neighbouring coasts. Cyprus is undoubtedly well 
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situated for the purpose of furnishing an entrepdt for trade of this 
nature; and the fact that goods so landed in the Island could 
remain under British control and jurisdiction until reconsigned 
against cash payments to their destinations presents an unique and 
solid advantage of which traders in the Levant are not likely te 
lose sight. 


Foreign Mails. 

There is a regular subsidised mail service between Cyprus, Egypt. 
Syria, and Cilicia. Under their five years’ contract with the 
Government, as from the Ist of January, 1926, the Khedivial 
Steamship Company undertook to maintain direct weekly sailings 
between Cyprus and Egypt on the above itinerary. 

The time taken in transit by mails from the United Kingdom 
averages from a week to 10 days. A sea post office, worked on 
board the mail steamer, greatly expedites the sorting and delivery 
of the incoming mails. During the year, the Post Office received 
5.210 inward mail-bags and despatched 1,132 outward mail-bags. 
an increase of 106 and 210 bags respectively compared with the 
figures for the previous year. : 

Mails with Syria, Turkey, and Greece were exchanged by vessels 
of the Lloyd Triestino, Servizi Maritimi, Messageries Maritimes. 
and Greek steamship companies at weekly, fortnightly, and irregular 
intervals ; 237 mails were despatched and 414 received, a decrease 
of 183 and an increase of 80 respectively as compared with 1925. 

In addition to the Khedivial Steamship Company, which, as abore 
mentioned, maintained a service of mail steamers, under contract 
with the Government, between Cyprus and Egypt, the Lloyd 
Triestino Company maintained a service of passenger steamers 
which visited Larnaca and Limassol about four times a month on 
an itinerary including Egypt, the Syrian Coast, Cyprus, Con- 
stantinople, the Pireus, Venice, and Trieste. Steamers of the 
Societa Italiana di Servizi Maritimi visited Cyprus at regular 
intervals on an itinerary similar to that followed by the Lloyd- 
Triestino vessels. except that their home port is Genoa. Cargo 
steamers of the Moss Line called at regular intervals, while steamers 
of the Prince Line were occasiona) visitors, plying with cargo from 
England, Egypt and Syria to Cyprus. Vessels of the Messageries 
Maritimes also called at Cyprus at intervals of a fortnight. and 
there were direct sailings at frequent but irregular intervals by 
Greek steamers to the Pireus. 

Communication with abroad, either by aeroplane or wireless 
telegraphy, has not yet been established. 


Internal Posts. 


Motor mail services are run daily between the various towns of 
the Island, and there are branch post sections to the villages. Two 
new mail sections were established, serving 21 villages, and every 
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endeavour continues to be made to extend facilities so far as is 
practicable even in the most remote districts. The estimated 
number of miles travelled in the conveyance of mails during the 
year is 394,000, an increase of 27,000 miles as compared with the 
previous year. 

Six district post offices, seven sub-offices, three branch offices 
working during the summer months only, and 435 postal agencies, 
an increase of 26 on the preceding year, were in operation during 
the year. Postal order business was transacted at 35 offices. In 
the course of the summer the Nicosia General Post Office was 
transferred to the new building in the Konak Square. The pro- 
vision of steel boxes for the renters of private letter-boxes, as well 
as the improved and spacious accommodation provided at the public 
counters, is greatly appreciated. 

The series of postage and revenue stamps introduced in 1924 
to replace the separate issues previously used for postal and revenue 
purposes now consists of 17 denominations ranging from 4 piastre 
to £1, a new denomination of 2} piastres having been introduced 
in consequence of the revision of postage rates under the Stockholm 
Convention, and in accordance with the Convention certain changes 
were made in the colour scheme of the series. 

Stamps and stamped stationery sold during the year amounted 
to £47,470, but of this sum £9,036 represents Customs duty brought 
to account by means of stamps. Sales to philatelists realised 
£1,721, an increase of £362 on the figure for 1925. 

The total number of articles dealt with by the local post office 
was 3,268,898, a decrease of 34,641 as compared with 1925; 
2,370,624 articles were posted in the Island, a decrease of 79,455, 
and 898,274 articles were received from abroad, an increase of 
44,814. Correspondence for loca] delivery shows a decrease of 
144,398 items, and that posted for abroad, including the United 
Kingdom, an increase of 64,948. The increase of correspondence 
despatched to the United Kingdom amounted to 3,050 items. 

The total number of parcels posted was 17,616 and of those 
delivered 38,282, representing a decrease of 370 and 312 respectively. 
Parcels posted for delivery in Cyprus show an increase of 203, and 
those destined for other countries a decrease of 573, on the figures 
for 1925. The estimated value of merchandise exported by parcel 
post was upwards of £18,600, a decrease of some £2,400. The 
Principal articles so exported were, as previously, Lefkara lace 
and embroidery, cigarettes, and silk, cotton, and linen piece goods. 
; Parcels received from overseas totalled 26,077, or 515 fewer than 
in 1925, to a value of £63,266 as against £65,566. A slight increase 
is again to be recorded in the traffic handled under the cash-on- 
delivery system. As in 1925, a number of cash-on-delivery parcels 
had to be returned to the country of origin as undeliverable. 

The year in general was satisfactory. Ten licences to install 
and maintain wireless telegraphy receiving apparatus were issued 
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under the provisions of the Wireless Telegraphy Regulations, 1925. 
Such licences entitle the holders to install and maintain apparatus 
for receiving messages only. The installation or maintenance of 
apparatus capable of transmitting messages is prohibited. 

Owing to the fact that all receipts from the sale of the combined 
postage and revenue stamps are credited under one head, it is not 
possible to give an actual figure of earnings. The expenditure, 
however, increased by £6,341 owing to the additional expense 
involved in providing a mail service four times a month al] the 
year round between Cyprus and Egypt; but there is no doubt that 
the Postal Department continues to show a clear profit. 


Telegraphs, 


The Eastern Telegraph Company maintains a telegraph cable 
between Larnaca and Alexandria, and land telegraphs between the 
six principal towns of the Island. During the summer season 
Platraes and Mount Troodos are connected with the system. The 
only Government telegraph is a line along the railway from 
Famagusta to Morphou and Evrykhou. 


Telephones. 


There are small telephone exchanges, connecting the various 
Government offices and the residences of certain Government 
officials, at Nicosia, Famagusta, Larnaca, and, during the summer 
season, at Troodos. Trunk lines connect Troodos with various 
stations on the railway, and through the central exchange at 
Nicosia with Famagusta and Larnaca. Lines have also been added 
connecting Famagusta with Cape Andrea and Cape Greco. Tele- 
phones have assumed an importance in the conduct of Government 
business, but it has not yet been practicable to establish a system 
for the use of the general public. Some 68,500 calls were made 
in 1926. 


Railways. 

The Cyprus Government Railway consists of a line from the port 
of Famagusta, at the north-eastern end of the Island, to Morphou, 
near its north-western extremity. It traverses the Central 
Messaoria plain, and passes through Nicosia, the capital. From 
Morphou there is an extension into the foot-hills of Mount Troodos 
to Evrykhou, a village situated in the wide and fertile Solea valley 
at an altitude of 1,500 feet above sea-level. The total length of 
line open for traffic is 76 miles. 

A private line, working as a branch of the Government railway, 
runs from the Skouriotissa mines, situated in the Solea valley 
below Evrychou, down to the sea at Karavostassi, south of 
Morphou, where the Cyprus Mines Corporation has constructed 8 
pier for the shipment of ore; the length of this line is about five 
miles. 
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The gross expenditure and the gross earnings of the railway 
for the year were £25,365 and £25,570, respectively, an increase 
of £1,238 and a decrease of £3,973 on the figures for 1925. These 
figures still show an excess of revenue over expenditure, but the 
satisfactory financial situation created in 1925 was not main- 
tained. The expenditure during the year was heavy owing to 
an increase of maintenance charges, many of which are, however, 
non-recurrent. The falling off in revenue is attributable to a 
variety of causes, among which may be noticed in the first place 
the abolition of the tithe on grain, in consequence of which almost 
4,000 tons of grain less than in 1925 were transported by the 
railway. A further cause was the discontinuance of the operations 
of the Eastern Minerals Company, whose chromite traffic yielded 
nearly £900 in freight charges in the preceding year. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing, loss of revenue is also attributed to the new 
policy of charging according to the actual weight carried instead 
of according to the wagon-room occupied. Passenger traffic also 
showed a slight decrease, due to the increasing competition of 
motor-conveyances. 

The financial success of the railway depends upon the quantity 
of goods-traffic passing over it. This again depends upon the 
general commercial prosperity of the Island and also upon the 
success of the mining operations now being carried on. The 
general situation with regard to both of these factors may be 
held to justify a reasonable optimism as to the future of the 
railway. 

One fatal accident occurred during the year, a trespasser upon 
the line being knocked down and killed. In the later part of 
January, floods cansed some damage to the permanent way. 


Roads. 


Some fifty-five miles of new roads were opened to traffic in 
1926. In proportion to its population Cyprus is unusually well 
supplied with roads. The main and secondary roads alone amount 
to 2.82 miles per 1,000 of population. If village roads are in- 
cluded, the proportion is 9.28 miles per 1,000. 

About 1,000 miles of the roads are traversable by motor-car. Of 
recent years there has been a very great increase in motor traffic, 
with a corresponding increased wear of the roads. In 1926 there 
were 800 motor vehicles in the Island, 250 more than in the 
previous year. 

In order to deal with the maintenance problem thus rendered 
more acute, an experiment was made which consisted in treating 
about 40 miles of main roads with various preparations of bitumen 
and tar. The work was entirely successful and maintenance costs 
on the roads so treated have been reduced to a minimum. 

£70,500 were spent on road work during the year. 
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VI._JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Criminal Returns, 


In 1926 130 persons were tried by the Assize Courts and 139 
by the District Courts, as against 156 and 262 respectively in 1925. 
15 persons were charged with murder and 20 with manslaughter, 
as against 17 and 22 in the previous year. In each year there 
were 10 convictions for murder. Summary convictions rose in 
number from 80,844 in 1925 to 35,262 in 1926. The statistics 
show a decrease in serious crime and some increase in minor 
crime. There was a marked decrease in burglary and house- 
breaking, animal stealing, malicious injury to animals and pro- 
perty, and petty larceny. 


Civil Proceedings. 


2,688 actions were brought in the District Courts, an increase 
of 3 on the figure for 1925. In the Town Village Judges Courts 
4.561 actions were brought, as against 4.014 in 1925, and in the 
Rural Village Judges Courts 5,647 as against 5,847; the respective 
increase and decrease was largely in ‘‘ actions on bonds.”’ 


Military Police. 


During the year, 121 recruits, 30 Moslems and 91 Christians, 
were enlisted, bringing the total number of ‘‘ other ranks ’’ up 
to 742. Of this number, 740 can read and write their own 
language and also speak a second language. 

All other ranks, with the exception of 2, went through a course 
of musketry training and fired range practice in accordance with 
the regulations of the Force. Lewis gun practice was also carried 
out with satisfactory results. 

The discipline and moral of the Force during the year were 
excellent. The Inspector-General of Police, Ceylon, inspected 
the Cyprus Military and Rural Police from the 4th to 11th 
November, 1926. 


Rural Police. 


The actual strength of the Rural Police on 31st December, 1926, 
was 753. All of these could read and write one or more languages. 
181 rural constables were enlisted during the year. 

The discipline and efficiency of the rural constables were en- 
tirely satisfactory. They afforded most valuable assistance to 
the Police in the prevention and detection of crime, to the Com- 
missioners in reporting offences against the Forest Laws, and to 
the Veterinary Officer in reporting outbreaks of disease. They 
also carried out the sheep, goat. and pig counting under the 
supervision of the Military Police. 
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Prisons. 


Discipline was well maintained. The sanitary condition of the 
prisons was satisfactory and the health of the prisoners good. 
Convicts were employed on various kinds of industrial labour, 
including tailoring, bootmaking, carpentering, weaving, masonry, 
carpet-making, as well as on agricultural and re-afforestation work. 

The daily average number of persons detained in all the prisons 
was 594.45, as compared with 570.29 in 1925. 

At Athalassa Reformatory for juvenile offenders the daily aver- 
age number was 48.34. These juveniles were employed as in 
previous years on general farm work in connection with the 
Athalassa farm and on various other kinds of work calculated 
to suit them for useful trades. The vast majority of offenders are 
found to lead honest lives on their release from the reformatory. 


VII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The expenditure under this head during the year amounted to 
some £95,400, as compared with £62,000 in 1925. As usual, road 
Work constituted the principal item of expenditure. There are 
now about 900 miles of main and secondary roads under the con- 
trol of the Department, and the maintenance of these was un- 
usually costly in 1926 (over £46,000 was spent) owing to the 
extensive damages caused by floods. A serious attempt to prevent 
future damage to some portions of roads liable to frequent flooding 
was made by reconstructing them with a bituminous binding. 
Repairs to bridges were carried out where necessary and ten new 
bridges constructed. The Government-constructed bridle-paths 
Were kept up as usual, and increased assistance was afforded to the 
District Commissioners in the construction and improvement of 
Village roads. A great deal was done also in the rounding off of 
angerous corners. 

_£8,000 was spent on laying down 30 miles of new road between 
Nicosia and Myrtou, and Ayios Ambrosios and Akanthou. 

The year’s building programme, for which a provision of 
£11,400 was made, included the completion of the new Central 
Post Office, which was opened on Ist August, an official residence 
for the Chief Justice, and the preliminary work in connection 
with the new Government offices and Court House at Kyrenia to 
Teplace those destroyed by fire. This last is a large building 
estimated to cost £6,000 

Schemes for the improvement of water supplies were satisfac- 
torily carried out or completed at 29 villages. The general outlines 
of the schemes were the same in each instance, consisting in the 
‘onstruction or improvement of chains of wells or aqueducts. The 
Tevival of the appointment of Inspector of Water Supplies during 
the year made it possible to give continuous attention to these 
supplies, which formerly had to take their turn with other works. 
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In addition, examinations were conducted and reports furnished 
by the engineers of the Public Works Department in consultation 
with the Medical Officer of Health on the water supplies of 35 
villages throughout the Island. The necessary means to enable 
these schemes to be undertaken were provided, on the half-and- 
half principle, by the appropriation by vote of the Legislative 
Council of Surplus Verghi Kimat funds and by subscriptions of 
equal amounts from the inhabitants of the villages concerned. 

During the year, the Island was visited by Mr. Beeby Thompson, 
Consulting Engineer for artesian water supplies, Mr. C. Howard 
Humphreys, Consulting Engineer for Nicosia water supply, and 
Mr. Vaughan Lee, Consulting Engineer for harbour works. 


Irrigation. 

The usual works connected with the maintenance and repair 
of the irrigation reservoirs and channels, which are situated in 
the Eastern Messaoria, near Famagusta, were satisfactorily carried 
‘out under the supervision of the Irrigation Superintendent. The 
year was free from incident, and no damage was sustained by the 
irrigation works from floods. The area of lands' watered was some- 
what reduced owing to shortage of rainfall. 

It is now generally accepted that Cyprus is by natural configura- 
tion unsuited for the construction of irrigation works on a large 
scale, and that the best method of conserving the water supply 
of the country is by afforestation. Encouragement is also afforded 
to the extension of irrigation by the sinking of chains of wells, 
and by the use of mechanical means to raise to the surface sub- 
terranean water of which a sufficient quantity is available in most 
parts of the Island. The gardens and orchards at Famagusta, 
from which port there is a considerable export trade in oranges, 
and fruit and vegetables in general, is an instructive example 
of the results that can be attained by the employment of air motors, 
which are steadily increasing in popularity. 

Successful boring operations undertaken at Famagusta 
encouraged the Government to make further experiments, and the 
results obtained seemed to point to the possibility of finding con- 
siderable quantities of subterranean water. It was decided to invite 
Mr. Beeby Thompson to make a further report in the early part 
of 1927. 


VIII.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Except for the endemic prevalence of malarial fever, the climate 
of Cyprus is healthy and temperate, and with proper precautions 
there should be no difficulty in enjoying complete immunity from 
this disease. The heat and humidity in certain localities during 
the summer months impose @ certain strain, but access to the 
hills is easily practicable within a very short distance. - The climate 
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during the winter might also be described as ideal, combining as 
it does invigorating cold with clear sunshine. The continued 
dullness of more northern climes is seldom experienced, and a 
rainy day is invariably succeeded by a cloudless sky. 

Public health in 1926 was satisfactory. There was a slight 
epidemic of influenza towards the end of the year, and the 
incidence of malaria was unusually severe. This is attributed to 
the exceptionally heavy rainfall in winter and late spring, which 
brought into existence in the vicinity of the towns and villages an 
enormous number of new breeding grounds for mosquitoes. On 
the other hand, Cyprus, unlike all the neighbouring countries of 
the Levant and Near East, has enjoyed complete immunty from 
plague, typhus, and other virulent diseases, against which stringent 
quarantine measures are in force. 

There was no case of rabies during the year. The importation 
of dogs is prohibited, unless they are shipped direct from the United 
Kingdom. 

As in preceding years, the prevailing diseases, other than malaria 
and phthisis, were those of the digestive and respiratory systems, 
influenza, diseases of the skin, rheumatism, dysentery, and enteric 
fever. The decrease noted in the number of enteric cases during 
1925 was most remarkably accentuated in 1926, and there is no 
doubt that with the improvements that have been, and are still 
being, effected in the water supplies of the towns and villages this 
disease has been to a great extent brought under control. 


Phthisis, according to the official figures, would appear to have 
been less prevalent than in 1925. There remains some doubt, 
however, as to whether this has actually been the case. Owing 
to the extreme reluctance of private practitioners to report cases 
of phthisis, statistics relative to this disease must be used with 
caution. The Sanatorium erected in 1925 has proved invaluable 
for the treatment of phthisis. It is only to be regretted that 
patients do not apply for admission in the early stages of the 
disease. 

Cases of trachoma have again been on the increase, despite the 
adoption of the measures foreshadowed in the Annual Report for 
1925. New methods of checking this unhappy development are 
receiving the earnest consideration of the Medical Department. 

The prevalence of malaria during 1926 has already been noticed 
and attributed to the exceptional rainfall. The malaria statistics 
are not, however, altogether satisfactory, even when the unusual 
circumstances are taken into account. Although preventive 
measures were taken on a larger scale than before, the spleen rate, 
by which the incidence of malaria is commonly measured, rose 
from 9.8 per cent. to 14.8 per cent. The necessity for adopting 
still more energetic and wider measures for the prevention of 
malaria has been amply demonstrated and action is being taken. 
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The anti-malaria works carried out in this year include the 
cleaning of streams and drains, the draining and reclaiming of 
marshes, screening or filling-in of wells, and the stocking of tanks 
and wells with fish. House to house inspections were made by 
the Sanitary Inspectors, large quantities of larvicide were used, and 
quinine was distributed free of charge to the population. 

The most important event of the year from the point of view 
of public health was the visit in October of a deputation from the 
British Social Hygiene Council, which resulted in the formation 
of a Social Hygiene Council in Cyprus. The deputation held 
meetings, which were largely attended, at which the importance 
of preventing diseases was illustrated by the aid of the cinemato- 
graph. This method of conducting medical propaganda has been 
adopted by the Social Hygiene Council. 

The deputation devoted particular attention to venereal disease, 
unfortunately prevalent in Cyprus, and it was resolved that a 
specialist should be obtained to deal with the situation. 

Developments are also to be noted in the increased consideration 
given to maternity work. The training of midwives, most 
important in this connection, proceeded satisfactorily, and a Child 
Welfare Society was formed with the object of educating the 
population in modern methods of rearing infants. 

During the year, there were two hospitals and a sanatorium, 
maintained by the Government, in operation, together with four 
Government-aided hospitals, 23 rural dispensaries, and eight branch 
dispensaries. Each rural dispensary is the headquarters of a rural 
medical officer, who works among the village population. The 
duties of these officers are sanitary as well as medical, and they 
are engaged in particular in the campaign against malaria. Some 
23,000 cases were treated at the rural dispensaries in the course 
of the year. 

The total number of beds in the Government hospitals is 224, 
and almost 4,000 patients were admitted during 1926, 552 surgical 
operations being performed. The outpatients numbered more than 
29,000. ; 

At the close of the year, 118 inmates were detained at the 
Lunatic Asylum, as against 113 at its commencement. 17 persons 
were discharged as cured, and 12 died; the number of new cases 
admitted wag 34. The accommodation of the institution was ample. 
Lunacy in Cyprus is generally of a mild form, and restraint had 
to be resorted to in three cases only. Employment is found for 
some of the inmates indoors, while some are employed in keeping 
the grounds in order. 

The number of lepers admitted to the Leper Farm, which is 
run on the lines of a village, with its own church, mosque, and 
schools, showed a slight increase during the year, and the number 
of lepers detained at the close of the year amounted to 83, as 
compared with 80 at the close of 1925. There were eight deaths, 
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all of which were advanced cases of the disease. Some of the 
inmates have been treated with intravenous injections of chaul- 
moogra oil, moogral, and preparations of antimony, with some 
success. In nodular cases the treatment has been successful in 
producing the disappearance of the nodules and the growth of 
the eyebrows. It is satisfactory to note that, out of five cases 
released on parole, in only one did the disease recur. Leprosy in 
Cyprus is well under control, and hopes are entertained that it 
may be possible in time entirely to eradicate it from the Island. 

The number of children at the end of the year in the home for 
the healthy children of lepers was 9, all of whom remained free 
from any sign of the disease. 

The total number of births registered was 8,677, being 25.9 per 
thousand of the population, as against 7,803, or 23.6 per thousand, 
in 1925, 

The total number of deaths was 5,749, being 17.1 per thousand, 
as against 4,769, or 14.4 per thousand, in 1925. The infant 
mortality rate was 141.1 per thousand, as compared with 144.9 per 
thousand in 1925. The population thus showed a natural increase 
of 2,928, as against 3,034 in the preceding year. 


IX.—EDUCATION. 


Primary Education. 


Education in Cyprus is not compulsory, and the control of the 
schools is left in the hands of the various religious communities 
which have their several governing bodies operating under the 
supervision of the Education Department. Considerable 
importance is attached to the benefits derived from education and 
a great interest is taken in the administration of the schools. 

The Greek Christian schools continued to work under the law 
enacted in 1923, with satisfactory results. The enactment of this 
law had been a matter of controversy for some years, but in 1923 
the desire for more efficient management and increased financial 
support culminated in a strong request from the Greek-Christian 
members of the Legislative Council that the community should 
come educationally into line with the other religious denominations. 
As in the case of these other denominations the law once enacted 
has been accepted with equanimity by all classes of taxpayers, and 
the benefits obtained thereunder are generally recognised and 
appreciated. 

Under the law which now applies, as it has been explained, to 
all communities, the teachers are appointed by the Board of Educa- 
tion, instead of by the Village Committees under the previous 
administrative system ; they are paid on a fixed scale according to 
their service and class; and on retirement are eligible to receive 
gratuities. Duly qualified teachers have replaced unqualified 
teachers, and by the grant of gratuities it has been possible to dis- 
continue the service of many old teachers who by reason of age 
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or infirmity were incapable of the proper performance of their 
duties. On the financial side it has been practicable to do much 
in the way of opening new schools, particularly in the smaller 
villages, and of improving existing buildings. 

The Moslem community is well supplied with schools, which in 
the towns are well attended. Those in the villages are, however, 
small and a certain difficulty is experienced in maintaining an 
adequate staff of teachers. Some of the teachers left the Island in 
1925 for Turkey, in search of further education and in the hope 
of obtaining superior appointments. It was even necessary to 
re-employ temporarily a few teachers retired previously on account 
of age. The Education Department has, however, applied itself 
to the question of recruiting fresh personnel with some success, the 
erection of new school buildings and teachers’ residences having 
rendered these posts more attractive. 

During the year under review there were 613 Greek-Christian, 
262 Moslem, and 14 other denominational schools open, giving 8 
total of 889, an increase of 36 as compared with the preceding year. 
Some 48,500 scholars were enrolled. 

The total expenditure on elementary education in 1926 was 
£93,937. It is estimated that the total number of children in 
Cyprus of elementary school age, six to twelve years, is about 
63,000. Approximately 48,500 scholars are enrolled in the schools, 
leaving some 15,000 to be accounted for as not attending school. 
Of these the majority are girls, nearly all the boys attending school 
for at least four years out of the six. The proportion of those 
who continue their education after elementary school age is probably 
not more than one-third of those attending while of that age. 

The schools of the smaller communities, Latins, Maronites, 
Armenians, and Jews, continued to make satisfactory progress. 
The Armenian schools at Nicosia and Larnaca are still the most 
progressive in spite of the strain on their resources caused by the 
refugees from Asia, who have swelled the ranks of their pupils. 

The progress of elementary education under the British 
Administration is well illustrated by a comparison of the returns 
for 1881 and 1926 :— 


Schools, Scholars. Expenditure. 
1881... ass 170 6,776 £3,672 
1926... a 889 48,501 £93,937 


Of this expenditure, £54,000 was contributed by the Government 
as a grant-in-aid and the remainder was raised by direct taxation. 
In addition, an amount of about £32,000 has been raised on loan 
for building purposes from Government or private sources, to be 
repaid in periods of five to ten years from local assessments. 

Thirty-five new school buildings were completed during the year, 
twenty others commenced, and additions and repairs were carried 
out in 119 instances. 
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Secondary Education. 


Secondary schools are not under the control or inspection of the 
Education Department except in so far as some of them receive 
grants from the Government, on certain conditions, for the teaching 
of English. 

The principal Moslem secondary schools are the Boys’ Lycée 
and the Victoria, for girls, in Nicosia, and there are intermediate 
classes attached to the elementary school of each town. The pro- 
grammes are arranged to prepare pupils for higher education at 
Constantinople. : 

There is a Greek-Christian gymnasium, or high school, in each 
town except Larnaca, which has a flourishing Commercial Lyceum. 
‘These schools prepare their pupils for the University of Athens, 
though relatively few of them are able to proceed so far. Cyprus 
can provide only a limited number of professional and business 
openings and there is no doubt that the needs of the Island in 
secondary education are now more than fully satisfied and that 
the future prospects of the secondary schools must depend to a large 
extent on improved facilities and increased opportunities for 
emigration. At present many well-educated boys are compelled 
to remain for some time without employment, a position of affairs 
which is both economically and morally unprofitable. 

English is taught voluntarily and with some measure of success 
at all these schools, and the Moslem Boys’ Lycée and the Lyceum 
of Larnaca have English masters. 

Other secondary schools are the English School ut Nicosia 
(undenominational), also known as the Commercial College, which 
is conducted on the lines of an English grammar school, the 
American Academy at Larnaca (attached to the Reformed 
Presbyterian Mission), and the commercial school founded at 
Lemythou in 1912 by the late Mr. D. Mitsis, a native of that 
village. 

There are three girls’ private schools, one at Nicosia, attached 
to the Reformed Presbyterian Mission, and two at Limassol. 


Government Examinations. 


The Government examinations in English, Turkish, and Greek, 
and the Civil Service Qualifying Examination were, as usual, held 
during the year. About 300 candidates presented themselves for 
the examinations in English, of whom more than one-half were 
successful and were uwarded certificates. The certificates awarded 
to the successful candidates are highly valued, not only by Govern- 
nent officials but also by those seeking employment elsewhere. 


Technical Education. 


There are no technical schools proper in Cyprus apart from the 
advanced secondary schools to which reference has already been 
le. 
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The agricultural school, which is maintained by the Agricultural 
Department and is described in another chapter of this report, has 
continued its work as in previous years. Lectures on chemistry 
have been given for some years by the Government Analyst, the 
classes being attended principally by student compounders preparing 
for the pharmaceutical examination. Apprentices are taken by 
the Government railway and in the workshops of the Public Works 
Department, while in the Central Prison at Nicosia boot-making, 
tailoring, and carpet-making are taught. 


X.—LANDS AND SURVEY. 

‘Vhe tenure of land in Cyprus is governed by the Ottoman Land 
haw. Agricultural land in general (Arazi Maric) is held by a utle 
deed (Qochan), which is issued by the Land Registry Office, the 
real ownerslup remaining with the State. It can be alienated by 
sule, in which case u new title deed is issued und the transaction 
registered by tie land Registry Otlice. Tt is transtiissible by iniert- 
tance within certain specified degrees of relationship, but cannot 
be transinitted by will. If it becomes vacant by failure of heirs, it 
escheats to the State (Mablul). 

Buildings, trees, gardens, vineyards, and wild grafted trees 
which have been granted by the State are known as mulk (Arazi 
Memluke), and included in this category are building sites within 
or near a town or village. Immovable property held under this 
tenure belongs in full to the owner, is alienated and inherited like 
movable property, and the provisions of the land code do not apply 
to it. 

Unowned or waste land is known as Hali (Arazi Mevat). 

This may, with the permission of the Government, and on pay- 
ment of certain fees representing its equivalent value, be taken 
up and cultivated, the ownership, as in the case of Arazi Mirié, 
remaining with the State. Land left uncultivated for certain 
periods can be forfeited. 

The charges on Arazi Mirié are (i) Verghi Kimat, a tax on all 
immovable property at the rate of 4 per cent. of the assessed value. 
This may, however, be varied in any town or village in accordance 
with the Law of 1907, in order that on the completion of the valu- 
ation begun in 1907 the place may yield an aggregate sum equal 
to that levied before the coming into operation of the valuation: 
Gi) a fee on mortgage and transfer by sale or inheritance ; (iii) an 
education tax, which in towns is double the Verghi Kimat tax and 
in villages two-thirds of the Verghi Kimat tax. 

Prices of land vary according to its adaptation to certain crops. 
its means of irrigation, and its position in rélation to towns and 
villages. They vary therefore from a few shillings to £30 or £40 
a donuin (4 acre), while land in the vicinity of towns, suitable for 
building sites, may fetch over £200 a donum. The average size 
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of a cultivated plot of land is 2 acres, and of the average holding 
7} acres. An intending settler would, however, have difficulty in 
obtaining at a reasonable rate any considerable area of suitable land 
for development. 

During the year, 8 acres of (Hali) waste land were granted 
by Government free of charge, and a further 108 acres for a pay- 
ment of £74, the full estimated value being equivalent to an 
average price of 138, 6d. the acre. Forty-six acres of waste land 
were sold by auction, realising £127, an average price of £2 15s. 2d. 
the acre. 





The improved conditions as regards land tenure noticed in the 
report for 1924 have proved themselves entirely beneficial, and the 
value of land increases steadilv. The number of forced sales con- 
sequent on the foreclosure of mortgages and for the satisfaction 
of debts was very considerably less than in 1925, and the prices 
realised at the sales were satisfactory. 


An increase of transactions carried out by the Land Registry 
Department is observed principally under the registration of mort- 
gages, the form of security now generally relied on by money- 
lenders. Under most other headings decreases are observable on 
the figures for 1925. It is satisfactory to record that, while the 
number of mortgages was greater, the amount of debt secured 
thereby was considerably less than in the preceding year, while 
there was a remarkable decrease in all other branches of attach- 
ment for debt. The statistics available in respect of secured 
debts are encouraging as an indication of the improved state of 
indebtedness within the Tsland. 


The work of land registration in Cyprus shows no sign of 
diminishing in importance. Five more subland registry offices 
were established during the year. The éstablishment of sub-offices 
is of much assistance to the rural population, especially in those 
areas where co-operative societies have been formed, and applica- 
tions therefor are being met as far as possible. It is estimated 
that officials of the Department deal personally in a vear with more 
than a quarter of the total adult population of the Colony in con- 
nection with the various transactions relating to land. 

An unfortunate incident occurred in the destruction by fire of 
the land registry office at Kyrenia in February. Very satisfactory 
progress was made, however, towards reconstructing the records. 
and the work is now nearing completion The public had resumed 
their transactions well hefore the end of the vear. 

One of the most important activities of the Tand Registry 
Department is the survey, for revenue purposes, of the cultivated 
areas of the Colony, which was begun in 1907. During 1926 all 
the field work connected with this survey was completed and all 
the towns in the Tsland, with the exception of Nicosia and Fama- 
gusta, have been surveved on a large scale and modern methods, 
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The survey of Nicosia is now well in hand and on its completion 
that of Famagusta will be taken up. Building operations in the 
towns have greatly increased in recent years and accurate maps of 
Nicosia and Famagusta have become a necessity. 

A topographical survey of the forests has also been commenced. 
It is anticipated that this will be completed about 1930, when it 
is intended to produce complete plans of the Island on the scale 
of 2 inches and 3 inch to the mile, to replace the somewhat super- 
annuated 1-inch map produced in 1882 after the first survey of the 
Colony under the direction of the late Lord Kitchener. There is 
a great demand for such maps, and the 2-inch revenue plans, which 
have so far been issued locally for official purposes, have been much 
appreciated. 


XJ.—LABOUR. 


Tabour in Cyprus is plentiful and the conditions are on the 
whole good. There is no labour problem in the Colony. The 
vast majority of the workers are employed either by small agricul- 
turists or by master craftsmen. Factories are very few, and any 
such institution as the so-called ‘‘ factory system ’’ is unknown. 
Tn short, conditions are oriental rather than occidental. 


The largest employers of labour are the Cyprus Mines Corpora- 
tion, with an average pay-roll of about 2,000, the Cyprus Asbestos 
Company, with from 800 to 4,500 employees according to the 
season, and the Public Works Department, which during 1926 
employed an average of 1,500 labourers per diem. 


The hours of work at the mines and for the Public Works 
Department vary from 8 to 10 hours per day. Generally speaking. 
the working hours most commonly recognised in the Island are 
those from sunrise to sunset, though it is to be noted that the 
precise times of “ sunrise ’* and ‘ sunset ’’ are not very rigorously 
interpreted or observed. The system of recognising that the hours 
of work are the hours of daylight has obvious advantages in a 
country where the lower classes are for the most part without 
clocks. 


The rates of labour at the mines average about 18cp. (2s.) a day 
for men and 12cp. (1s. 4d.) for women and boys. In the Public 
Works Department the corresponding usual rates are 16cp. for 
men and 10cp. for women and boys, which are increased by 2cp. 
during the harvest season. The average rate of pay for all Jabour 
in the Public Works Department has increased from 13.23cp. per 
diem in 1924 to 14.70cp. per diem in 1926. 

Workers in the mines are liable to compensation in the case 
of death or injuries while employed in accordance with the Com- 


pensations Act under the Mines Regulation Amendment [aw of 
1925, 
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X1I.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
Legislation. 


Thirty-four Bills were introduced and passed by the Legislative 
Council during the year. The majority of these are of purely 
local interest or are referred to elsewhere in this report, and deal 
with the appropriation of public funds, with alterations in the 
Customs tariff, and with various minor amendments to existing 
laws. Of the remainder the most noteworthy or interesting are 
the following :— 

Law 3.—To provide for the supervision of the manufacture 
of spirits. 

Law 19.—To make provision for regulations with respect 
to the safety of passengers and as to life-saving appliances 
in Cyprus waters. 

Taw 23.—To prevent the adulteration of Cyprus produce. 


Emigration and Immigration. 


The emigration of Moslems to Asia Minor continued during 
1926, but on a smaller scale than in previous years, the right 
to opt for Turkish nationality provided by the Treaty of Lausanne 
having terminated on the 6th ‘August, 1926, by which date some 
3,000 Turks had availed themselves of the right. 

Emigration to Egypt and Greece proceeded as in previous years, 
and some Cypriots went to establish themselves in Australia. A 
new feature this year was emigration to the Argentine, organised 
under the auspices of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 
Most of the emigrants discovered, however, that they were not 
able to obtain such high wages as they had expected and that the 
cost of living was high. The movement was therefore discontinued. 

There was sorae immigration of Armenians on a limited scale, 
but Cyprus does not afford a field for immigration to any large 
extent. 

The summer resorts of Troodos, Platres, and Pedoulas attracted 
Many visitors from Egypt and Syria and some from Mesopotamia. 





Co-operative Societies. 

Very satisfactory progress has to be recorded in the co-operative 
movement for the year 1926. At the end of the year there were 
49 co-operative credit societies and 13 co-operative societies. as 
against 29 and 12 respectively in 1925. © Great assistance to the 
movement was afforded by the passing of a law giving power to 
co-operative credit societies to effect purchases and sales of products, 
commodities, or raw material for agricultural purposes, and making 
deposits and loans from non-members of the societies acceptable. 
A further advantage has been the establishment of savings banks 
concurrently with co-operative credit societies and the amalgama- 
tion of both. 
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One co-operative society, ‘* The First Cyprus Flax Co-cperative 
Society,’’ was dissolved. Inexperience seems to have Jed to mis- 
management of its affairs. 





Banks, 


The chief banks in Cyprus are the Ottoman Bank, with branches 
at Nicosia, Larnaca, Famagusta, Limassol, Paphos, Lefkara, and, 
during the sumiuer months, Troodos; the Bank of Athens, with 
at Nicosia and Limassol ; the Bank of Cyprus, with its 
head office at Nicosia. a branch office at Limassol, and agencies at 
Larnaca, Famagusta, Paphos, Kyrenia, and Morphou; and the 
Tonian Bank, which established a branch at. Nicosia in the year 
under review. 

There is also a Government Savings Bank, which at the end of 
the vear had 125 depositors. The amount of deposits during the 
year totalled £3,741. 

The Agricultural Bank established in June, 1925, under the joint 
auspices of the Government and the Ottoman Bank has, though 
still in its infancy, shown every sign of developing into a ound 
financial undertaking and has proved most useful in the assista 
it has rendered to co-operative societies. Both these institutions. 
the Agricultural Bank and the co-operative societies, seem destined 
to play an important réle in the agricultural life of the country. 
Thev afford to the peasant farmer a much needed chance of avoid- 
ing ‘the monevlender, and it is hoped that in the course of a few 
years the general indebtedness of the Island will through them show 
a considerable improvement. 














Loan Commissioners. 

The Loan Commissioners continued to issue loans to public 
bodies, and suis amounting to almost £2,400 were loaned to munr 
cipalities for various works of public utility, such as the erection 
of municipal markets and the improvement of water supplies. 

As a result of the abolition of tithes, the practice of lending 
tithe grain in the form of seed corn falls into desuetude. With 
a View to assisting certain agriculturists to tide over the bad 
harvest of 1926, the Loan Commissioners authorised the issue of 
£4.000 to purchase seed corn in the market. The actual amount 
taken up was £1,025 at a nominal interest of 1 per cent. 
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BRITISH HONDURAS. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
3lst DECEMBER, 1926. 


Wirth FinanciaL InrormATION uP To 31st Marca#, 1927. 


Geographical. 

British Honduras lies on the Atlantic side of the mainland of 
Central America within 18° 29’ 5” to 15° 53’ 55” North latitude 
and 89° 9’ 22” to 88° 10’ West longitude. 

The boundaries of the Colony are defined by the River Hondo 
and Yucatan on the north; by @ straight line drawn from the 
rapids of Gracias a Dios on the River Sarstoon to Garbutt’s Falls 
on the Belize River, thence north to the Mexican frontier on the 
west; by a portion of Guatemala with the River Sarstoon on the 
south ; while the Bay ef Honduras and the Caribbean Sea are to 
the east. Its greatest length is about 174 miles and width about 
68 miles. The total area is 8,598 square miles. The Colony is 
therefore about one-third the size of England, nearly twice the size 
of Jamaica, and almost equal to the whole of the British West 
India Islands put together. ‘There are numerous islands, called 
cayes, off the mainland, whose area is about 212 square miles. 
Some of these are inhabited by fishermen, and on others coconuts 
are grown, but many of them are mere swamps and are 
uninhabited. 

2. The city of Belize, the capital of the Colony, is approached 
from the sea by a narrow tortuous channel between reefs which 
form a natural shelter for vessels lying in the harbour. Vessels 
have to lie off from the shore between one and four miles, according 
to their draught. There is no deep water at or near the Port of 
Corozal, so that only boats drawing about 4 feet of water can 
approach the Port. At Commerce Bight, near the town of Stann 
Creek, there is a railway pier, alongside of which vessels drawing 
up to 20 feet can lie. ‘Two piers, privately owned, have been 
erected at All Pines and Riversdale in the Stann Creek District. 
These can accommodate vessels drawing 14 feet and 18 feet re- 
8pectively. At Punta Gorda, the chief town in the Toledo District, 
deep water is found only some miles from the shore. The mainland 
of the Colony is low and swampy near the coast, but rises inland. 
The northern half of the Colony is generally flat, but in the south 
it is hilly and mountainous, rising in the Cockscomb range to a 
height ef 8,700 feet. The country is well watered, and its rivers, 
which are many, provide the chief means of communication. The 
soil is rich and well adapted to the growth of all tropical produce. 
The climate, as a tropical one, is naturally very healthy, and, in 
Belize, where the trade winds blow, pleasant for most of the year. 
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Historical. 


8. It is probable that Columbus discovered the coast about 1502, 
when on his way from Cuba to find a passage to the Indies. It is 
also probable that the great Cortez passed through the western 
part of the Colony on his expedition to Honduras in the year 1524. 
But long before Columbus and Cortez, long before the Christian 
era—possibly 5,000 years ago—archeologists say that the 
inhabitants of this part of the world were sufficiently civilized to 
have an exact system of chronology. It is even thought nowadays 
that the civilization of Central America is older than that of 
Babylon or Assyria. 


4. So far as modern history goes, the Colony became known 
Englishmen about 1638, probably accidentally through a ship- 
wrecked crew. It is also probable that many years ago people 
from Jamaica visited the Colony, and, finding logwood abundant 
and easily accessible, established themselves. Within a very short 
time of their arrival they must have come in contact with the 
Spaniards and Indians of Yucatan and the Peten District of 
Guatemala. There are records of many conflicts between them, 
but as England was at that time at war with Spain it was natural 
that the subjects of each King should fight whenever they met in 
this country. Indeed, long after the Thirty Years’ War had ended 
in Europe, and Spain was our ally against France, conflicts 
occurred between the subjects of the Kings of England and Spain 
in this Colony. The Spaniards also made frequent attempts to 
expel Englishmen who came with their slaves from Jamaica. Help 
was not wanting from outside. The Governor of Massachusetts 
on one occasion sent a British warship, H.M.S. ‘‘ King George,” 
to help the settlers against their enemies. This was in the year 
1667. Help was also received from the Mosquito Coast India 
and the Bay Island settlers. In July, 1670, Spain ceded, in 
perpetuity to Great Britain, by Treaty with plenary right of 
sovereignty, all lands in the West Indies, or in any part of 
America held by the English at the time (Article vii). Logwood 
establishments increased rapidly from this date, the population of 
the settlement amounted to 700 white settlers, among whom was 
the famous Admiral Benbow, and a creek on which he worked 
bears his name to this day. By 1671 the settlement had grown » 
prosperous that it was reported to King Charles II by the Governor 
of Jamaica as having ‘‘ increased His Majesty’s Customs and the 
natural commerce more than any of His Majesty’s Colonies.’’ Thi 
was no doubt due to the great value of logwood and mahogany. 


5. By 1718 there was a settled form of government carried uD 
by magistrates elected by the inhabitants. In 1717 the Board of 
Trade asserted the absolute right of Great Britain to cut logwood. 
In the next year the Spaniards made a determined effort to conquer 
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the settlement and got as far as ‘‘ Spanish Lookout ’’ on the Belize 
River, which they fortified. Again in 1754 another attempt was 
made and defeated ‘‘ principally by slaves ’’ at Labouring Creek. 
In 1779 St. George’s Caye was attacked and a great many settlers 
were captured, ill-treated and carried off to Merida and thence to 
Havana, but were subsequently allowed to return. In 1786, by the 
Treaty of London, Great Britain agreed with Spain to give up 
the Mosquito Coast in exchange for the settlement from the Belize 
River to the Sibun, including the lands lying between the two 
rivers, and St. George's Caye, but this was not agreeable to the 
Spaniards and they continued their attacks from Mexico until 
finally beaten on the 10th September, 1798, at St. George’s Caye. 

6. From that time until about 1849 there was peace, but in that 
year the Indians in Yucatan rebelled against their Spanish 
oppressors and many were driven across the Hondo and settled 
in the northern half of this Colony, and from the year 1867, when 
Mexico declared itself a republic and threw off the yoke of Spain, 
the Indians of Yucatan continued to make repeated attacks on the 
Colony until the year 1872. 


Constitution. 


7. The first settlers, from 1638 to 1786, managed their own 
affairs. Persons were annually elected to act as magistrates, at 
public meetings held for the purpose. ‘These mugistrates dis- 
charged all executive and judicial functions. Resolutions were 
passed at public meetings and they formed the laws binding on 
the community. The King, in 1765, gave a ‘‘ constitution to the 
people,’ founded on their ancient customs, viz., ** legislating by 
public meetings, and the election of magistrates annually by the 
free suffrage of the people.’’ This, it may be remarked, was the 
freest constitution ever enjoyed by, or granted to, a British 
settlement. 

Admiral Sir William Burnaby was then sent to the Settlement 
to make the necessary arrangements, and the inhabitants were 
then put in full possession of their lands and rights. Captain 
Cook, the celebrated navigator, accompanied Sir William Burnaby, 
who codified the laws and customs of the Settlement which were 
afterwards published and known as ‘‘ Burnaby’s Laws.”’ 

8. In 1786 a Superintendent was appointed by the Home 
Government, but during the years 1790-1797 elected magistrates 
again ruled the settlements. From this latter date Superintendents 
Were regularly appointed until 1862. An Executive Council was 
established in 1889 to assist the Superintendent, and in 1853 a 
Legislative Assembly was formally constituted, consisting of 
eighteen elected and three nominated members. The settlement 
was declared a Colony on 12th May, 1862, and a T.icutenant- 
Governor was appointed subordinate to the Governor of Jamaica. 
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in 1870 the Legislative Assembly was abolished by a local enact- 
ment, and a Legislative Council substituted therefor, consisting 
of five official and not less than four unofficial members, with the 
Lieutenant-Governor as President. Since 1913 the Council has 
contained six official and seven unofficial members. On 
31st October, 1884, Letters Patent were proclaimed constituting the 
office of Governor and Commander-in-Chief, which rendered the 
Colony independent of Jamaica. These were renewed by Letters 
Patent proclaimed on 10th September, 1909. 


9. The English Common Law and all statutes of the Imperial 
Parliament, ‘‘in abrogation or derogation, or in any way 
declaratory of the Common Law,’’ passed before 1889, extend to 
the Colony as far as local circumstances render such extension 
suitable, and subject to modification by Colonial ordinances. 
Pursuant to Ordinance No. 31 of 1923 a new and revised edition 
cf the Laws of this Colony has been published in two volumes 
This edition, referred to as ‘‘ The Consolidated Laws, 1924,’’ came 
into force on 4th February, 1925, and supersedes the revised edition 
published in 1915 and all ordinances passed before July, 1924. 
Appeals to His Majesty in Council are regulated by Chapter 155 
of the Consolidated Laws, 1924. 


10. The Executive Council consists of the Governor and three 
ex-officio members, and of such other persons as may from time 
to time be appointed with His Majesty’s approval. At the date 
of this report there were three unofficial members. 


11. For administrative purposes the Colony is divided into six 
districts : Belize, which includes the capital at the mouth of the 
river of the same name; the Corozal District; the Orange Walk 
District; the Cayo District; the Stann Creek District; and the 
Toledo District, the main station of which is Punta Gorda, in 
the south of the Colony. 


12. A Commissioner is appointed to each district, who exercises 
the usual judicial functions of that office as prescribed by law; 
and is also ex-officio Sub-Treasurer of his district, Sub-Collector 
of Customs, District Postmaster, and Chairman of the local nomi- 
nated District Boards. 


Local Administration. 


13. Under Chapter 125 of the Consolidated Laws, 1924, there 
is a District Board, nominated by the Governor, in each district. 
These Boards have jurisdiction over sanitation and public health, 
markets, slaughter-houses, traffic regulation, naming, numbering 
and lighting of places and streets in any town within their dis- 
tricts, building construction, &c. Their revenues are mainly 
derived from property taxes, liquor and other licences, rents and 
fees. 
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14. There is a partly nominated and partly elective Town Board 
in the town of Belize, established under Chapter 118 of the Con- 
solidated Laws, 1924. The Board exercises all the functions of 
a District Board, and its jurisdiction extends to and includes 
St. George’s Caye, Cave Caulker and Ambergris Caye. 


I.—GENERAL. 


15. On 19th July, 1926, the Governor and Lady Burdon returned 
to the Colony after a three months’ visit to Canada, during which 
His Excellency took the opportunity of discussing the agricultural 
and railway possibilities of this Colony with representatives of 
financial and business houses. During His Excellency’s absence 
the Government was administered by the Honourable C. Douglas- 
Jones, C.M.G., Colonial Secretary. 

16. In January, 1926, in recognition of his services in connection 
with the representation of this Colony at the British Empire 
Exhibition, the Honourable C. Hummel was made an Officer of 
the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire, Civil Division. 

17. The Colony was honoured with a visit by Professor S. J. 
Record, of the School of Forestry of Yale University, during 
January, 1926. 

18. The concession granted during 1924 to.Lady Richmond 
Brown, Dr. Gann and Mr. Mitchell Hedges, to explore ancient 
monuments and mounds on certain Crown lands was transferred to 
the Trustees of the British Museum and, as a result, Captain T. A. 
Joyce, O.B.E., M.A., Deputy Keeper of Ceramics and Ethno- 
graphy, visited the Maya ruins of Lubaantun in March, 1926. 
A considerable number of objects of stone, pottery, and shell were 
discovered during excavation, and were obtained from natives who 
had found them in their plantations in the immediate vicinity of 
the ruins. 

An illustrated report on Captain Joyce’s investigations was pub- 
lished by the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland (see Journal, Volume LVI. July-December, 1926), from 
which the following paragraph has been culled :— 

‘* The complete absence of hieroglyphic inscriptions makes it 
extremely difficult to relate any one of these phases with Maya 
chronology. But the very close correspondence of the art as 
shown in the mould-made pottery, with that of the Early 
Empire sites of Copan, Quirigua and Palenque, suggests that 
the site of Lubaantun flourished in the Early Empire. and that 
its origin dates from a still remoter period, because these pottery 
remains were all found above or outside the buildings in the 
perpendicular and megalithic styles. So far no attempt has 
been made to penetrate the earlier architectural complexes. 
Further, there are indications that the site was inhabited 
in late Maya times, and possibly even after the discovery of 
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America. In any cause, the presumptive evidence indicates 
that the intensive excavation of Lubaantun would shed much 
fight on the obscure culture-history and development of tne 
Maya.”’ 

An appeal to the British Public, by the Trustees of the Museum, 
for contribution towards “* an enterprise which promises results of 
the highest archeological interest, and which it is for the honour 
of the British Empire to undertake "’ has since been launched. 

19. The outstanding event of 1926 was undoubtedly the bequest 
to the Colony of the residuary estate of the late Baron Bliss, J.P., 
formerly of Quarry Court, Marlow, Bucks, who died at Belize 
on the 9th March. The Will provides for the creation of the 
** Baron Bliss Trust,’’ the Chairman of which is the Governor of 
the Colony, and the income of which is to be devoted to such pur- 
poses as the Trustees consider to be for the benefit or development 
of British Honduras. Until probate is obtained, however, the 
extent to which the Colony will benefit financially is uncertain. 

20. The Colony was represented at the West Indian Conference 
held in London during May and June, 1926, by Captain V. Grey- 
Wilson, V.D., Collector of Customs and Harbour Master. 

21. In July, 1926, the foundation stone of the Government 
Industrial School for Boys at Pomona Ridge, Stann Creek, was laid 
by Mr. C. Douglas-Jones, C.M.G., Officer Administering the 
Government. ‘The building, designed to accommodate fifty immates 
at present. was commenced soon after; at the end of the year 
considerable progress toward completion had been made. 

22. Mr. L. R. Crawshay, M.A., the Sponge Fishery Research 
Officer in the British West Indies, paid a second visit to the Colony 
in July and August, 1926, to examine the results of the work done 
at the Turneffe Sponge Grounds during his previous visit. | The 
results were reported as very promising and the rate of growth was 
believed to be not lower than has usually been found to occur under 
favourable conditions in the Bahamas. During this visit arrange- 
ments were made for the extension of the experiments over a 
wider area. 


JI.—PUBLIC HEALTH, VITAL STATISTICS, AND 
CLIMATE. 


23. The general health of the Colony was good. No maritime 
quarantine diseases were reported. 


Prevalent Diseases. 


24. Dysentery.—There were 24 deaths registered in 1926, being 
one more than in 1925. The epidemic of this disease, which 
broke out in the Lunatic Asylum towards the end of 1925, causing 
10 deaths, caused four more in 1926. The type is usually the 
amcebic and amenable to treatment. The deaths in the Asylum 
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were all bacillary and most of the others were attributed to this 
variety. the fall of the year is the usual time for the appearance 
of this disease. 

25. Malaria.—The registered deaths in 1926 amounted to 28. 
In 1925 the number was 29. his disease is prevalent throughout 
the Colony and, while it is mostly of a mild type and the death- 
rate is not high—being about 6 per cent. of the total certified 
deaths—yet the amount of invaliding is considerable. All types 
of the disease are met with. The quartan is seldom seen, while the 
tertian is the common variety. 

26. Progress is being made in anti-mosquito measures in the 
towns and settled parts of the Colony and people are beginning to 
co-operate with the Central Board of Health and appreciate their 
efforts, not only to improve the health of the community, but also 
to ameliorate their physical discomforts. 

27. Owing, however, to the nature of the principal industries at 
present in the Colony, viz., mahogany cutting and chicle bleeding, 
the task of reducing the incidence of malaria is an exceedingly 
difficult one. Those industries are carried on in dense forests, mostly 
flat and in many cases swampy, where the conditions are ideal for 
mosquito breeding and the cost of eradication is prohibitive. The 
people live in camps made of bush houses and move from one place 
to another at frequent intervals. 

28. Tuberculosis—Pulmonary form. ‘The registered deaths in 
1926 were 40, as compared with 50 in 1925, and 49 from all forms, 
as compared with 55 in 1925. This disease is notifiable but it is 
doubtful whether this will ever have any material effect in reducing 
the incidence until segregation is made compulsory and suitable 
sanatoriums provided. Here again the people are becoming alive 
to this menace, a request having been received from one of the more 
important districts that such measures should be provided. 

29. Rabies.—Three deaths occurred in the early part of 1926 
following the first outbreak in the history of the Colony in 1925, 
inw hich year two deaths occurred. All three occurred in Belize, 
the last being dated 18th February. There were no further 

cases reported in the Colony until November, when one death was 
reported from Stann Creek. ‘The stringent restrictions enforced by 
the Central Board of Health are apparently having effect. 

30. Enteric Fever.—TIwo deaths occurred in 1926, being both 
imported cases. 

31. Cancer.—In 1926 there were 17 deaths, as compared with 
22 in 1925. It is doubtful whether the increase is of any 
significance. 

32. Infantile Mortality.—The death-rate is still high although 
favourable when compared with many parts of the West. Indies. 
The incidence for 1926 was 141 per 1,000, as compared with 112 
Per 1,000 in 1925. 
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33. Perhaps the most outstanding feature in the improvement 
in the health of the Colony for 1926 has been the decision of 
the Government to establish a Training School for Nurses and 
a@ modern Maternity Home. This will in a short time have far- 
reaching effects on infantile mortality and general morbidity, not 
only as the result of cases admitted to the Public Institution, 
but from the diffusion of knowledge and gradual raising of the 
standard of private nursing throughout the Colony. 


Vital Statistics. 


34. The estimated population of the Colony on the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1926, was 48,584, as follows :— 
Males obs a un ee aA wes 24,022 
Females... 3 es of 24,562 


35. The population to hss square eanis: et on the estimated 
population, was 5.65. 

36. The number of births registered during the year was 1,864, 
and the number of deaths 1,173. 

37. The number of marriages registered in 1926 wus 518, tle 
rate being 10.66 per 1,000 of the estimated population, as com- 
pared with 8.46 for 1925. Of the 1,864 births, 955 were males 
and 909 were females. The birth-rate works out at 38.36 per 
1,000 of the estimated population, as against 37.27 per 1,0v0 
during 1925. 

38. Of the 1,173 deaths, 616 were males and 557 were females. 
This shows a total increase of 149 deaths as compared with the 
previous year. The deaths correspond to a rate of 24.143 per 
1,000 of the estimated population. as compared with 21.38 for 
the year 1925. . 

39. There was an increase in the number of infant deaths. The 
index of 112 out of each 1,000 births in 1925 increased to Lil 
in 1926. 

40. The principal causes of death during 1926, in order of 
degree, were from disease of the digestive system, followed by 
those of the respiratory system, and then bv those classified under 
the genito-urinary system. There were 28 deaths from malaria, 
22 from broncho-pneumonia, 40 from pulmonary tuberculosis, and 
84 from enteritis during the year. 


Climate. 


41. The climate of British Honduras compares favourably with 
that of other tropical countries with small European populations. 
Europeans leading a normal life and taking common, precautions 
will find the climate of British Honduras pleasant and healthy. 
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ie The highest rainfall registered in 1926 was, as usual, at 
: ie Gorda in the Toledo District, which had a total of 144.06 
imches. The lowest rainfall was at Corozal in the Corozal District, 


which had a total of 39.29 inches. The annual rainfall at Belize 
was 60.05 inches. 


ae The hottest day for the year 1926 was the 29th July, on 
re the thermometer registered 88.0° F., and the coldest day the 
h February, when it registered 54.0° F. 


44, ‘The maximum wind velocity was 36 miles per hour on the 
following dates :—17th January, 19th February, 23rd June, 
5th July, 9th August, 14th and 17th October, and 11th and 24th 
December. The maximum precipitation was on the 29th January, 
when 4.17 inches was registered in 24 consecutive hours. 


ITI.—GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 
Revenue. 


P 45. The revenue of the Colony for the financial year ended on 
%lst March, 1927, amounted to $1,116,432.30, being $120,144.83 
More than the revenue of the preceding year. 


Expenditure. 


46. The expenditure for the financial year 1926-27 was estimated 
at $1,031,790.00, but the amount actually spent was $1,040,490.11, 
which shows an increase of $8,700.11 as compared with the Esti- 
Mates for the year, and is more than the expenditure for the same 
period of the preceding year by $69,293.15. 


Assets and Liabilities. 


47. The assets of the Colony on 31st March, 1927, were 
$1,557,656.76, and the liabilities $1,303,128.24, showing an excess 
of assets over liabilities of $254,528.82. The assets are chiefly 
investments on account of funds, and sums advanced in anticipa- 
tion of the proposed loan. The main liability is the amount 
due to the Crown Agents for the Colonics. The available cash 
balances total $29,013.03. 


48. The Colony possesses further assets, in the form of Crown 
lands, estimated to amount to over two and a-half million acres, 
or nearly half the area of the Colony. 

The revenue derived from Crown lands during the year 1926-27 
was $62,191.60, made up as follows :— 


$ 
Crown Rents ... aa Re > od 11,712.59 
Licences oe eee rt ae Bs 49,736.83 
Sale of leases ... ee sch brs Ny 742.18 
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49. The standard of currency is the gold dollar of the United 
States of America. The British sovereign and half-sovereign are 
legal tender for $4.86 and $2.43 respectively. There is also a sub- 
sidiary silver currency of 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents, and 5 cents, 
nickel 5 cent pieces and bronze 1 cent pieces coined specially for 
the Colony. There is paper currency of 10, 5 and 2 dollars, and 
1 dollar issued by the Government. Notes of the United States of 
America circulate freely. On 31st March, 1927, the value of 
currency notes in circulation was $406,607, and the currency reserve 
on that date consisted of $307,001 in gold and $134,937 in British 
and Colonial investments. 


50. The interest on investments was $11,853.46, and this sum 
was credited to the General Revenue of the Colony. 


51. The estimated amount of coin in circulation at 31st March, 
1927, was :— 


$ 
Silver Pe #3 Me Wee a 190,052.30 
Nickel bronze ... se nats ays Est 5,380.70 
Bronze an an es ae ote 6,146.63 


Public Debt. 


52. At the close of the financial year the public debt of the 
Colony stood at $745,734. Against this liability there was an 
accumulated sinking fund of $105,207.00 as compared with 
$90,560.18 the previous year. Of the loan of $1,000,000, authorised 
by Chapter 32 of the Consolidated Laws, 1924, to meet the cost 
of certain public works and improvements, a sum of $177,600 was 
raised, bearing interest at 6 per cent., and a further sum of 
$688,375.00 was advanced by the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
bearing interest at current bank-rate. A loan of $250,000 has been 
authorised under authority of this Chapter for Forest Development 
and Improvement. This sum is controlled by the Forest Trust. 


Government Savings Bank. 


53. ‘he Government Savings Bank is a sub-department of the 
Treasury. Branches are established in each of the five out-dis- 
tricts, the head office being in Belize. The bank had a sum of 
$177,255.58 to the credit of 1,414 depositors on 31st March, 1927, 
against $171,443.76 to the credit of 1,371 depositors in the previous 
year. The amount invested as at 31st March, 1927, was $160,000 
and the interest on investments was $6,765.36. Interest is paid 
at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, and the interest credited to 
depositors during 1926-27 was $5,011.41. 
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IV.—ANNUAL PROGRESS OF TRADE, AGRICULTURE 
AND INDUSTRY. 


54. The gross trade of the Colony amounted to $8,994,453 or 
$903,314 more than the trade of the previous year. Imports in- 
creased by $550,542, while exports increased by $352,772. There 
has been no change with regard to the sources of supply or destina- 
tion of the products. The United States of America, as previously 
shown, controls the bulk of trade. 


Imports. 
55. The imports increased by $550,542 over the previous year, 
the total for 1926 being $5,065,663 as against $4,515,121 in 1925. 


56. A comparative statement for the years 1925 and 1926, classi- 
fied according to groups, is given hereunder :— 


Classes. 1926. 1926. Increase. Devreuse. 
$ $ $ & 

1. Food, drink and tobacco... 1,646,123 1,710,507 64,384 = 

2. Raw materials and articles 768,702 1,077,844 309,142 _ 
mainly unmanufactured. 

3. Articles wholly or mainly 2,071,768 2,258,626 186,858 _ 
manufactured. 

4. Miscellaneous and un- 28,528 18,486 _ 10,042 
classified. ; 

5. Bullion and specie one _- 200 200 — 











$4,515,121 $5,065,063 $560,584 $10,042 








57. The direction of the import trade for the years 1925-26 is 
shown in the following table :— 


1925, Per cent. 1926. Per cent. 
3 $ 
United Kingdom... eee 776,531 17°20 858,149 16°94 
Canada cs 501 030 11°10 532,392 10°51 
Other British Possessions nee 87,917 1°95 98,029 1°94 
United States of America... 2,248,389 49°80 2,375,428 46°89 
Mexico... sat 421,772 9°34 612,998 12°10 
Other countries Sey a8 479.482 10°61 588,667 11°62 
58. Imports for home consumption amounted to $4,166,729. 
Exports. 


59. The value of the exports, excluding bullion and specie, 
amounted to $3,928,790, or $352,772 more than the total for 1925. 


60. The following table shows the value of the export trade for 
1926 as compared with that of 1925 :— 


1925. 1926: Jucrease. Decrease. 
$ & 
Domestic exports we -1,613,090 1 910, BRR 297,798 
Re-exports wee 1,962,696 21015302 52,606 
Ballion and specie ae 232 2,600 2,368 





$3,576,018 $3,928,790 $352,772 = 
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61. The exports of mahogany increased largely during the year. 
the total rising to 18,745,537 superficial feet, a gain of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. over the exports for the previous year, when 
the total was 12,580,836 superficial feet. From the 1st April, 1925. 
25 per cent. is added to the total measurement of all logs which 
are measured ‘‘ small end, small way.’’ 

62. The details of the exports, as compared with 1925, were as 
follows :— 


1926. 1925. Increase. 
8. ft. 8. ft. 8. ft, 
Domestic produce ... 15,252,415 9,400,234 5,752,181 
Re-exports ... .... 3,493,122 3,180,602 312,520 





18,745,537 8. ft. 12,580,836.8.ft. 6,164,701 sft. 





63. Exports to the United Kingdom, due to poor market condi- 
tions, decreased from 3,087,255 superficial feet in 1925 to 1,513,487 
superficial feet in 1926. 

64. There was little or no demand for cedar, the exports falling 
to 202,741 superficial feet. The exports in 1924 and 1925 wer 
641,517 and 465,979 superficial feet, vespectively. , 

65. The distribution of the exports during the years 1925-26 is 

‘ shown hereunder :— 


1925. 1926. 
$ Per Cent. $ Per Cent. 
United Kingdom sas 417,332 11°67 245,502 © 6-25 
Other British Possessions... 48,102 1°35 209,200 5°33 
United States of America... 2,812,056 78°64 3,208,006 81°65 
Other countries Se wee 298,528 8°34 266,082 6°77 


V.—PROGRESS IN THE INVESTIGATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES. 
Forestry. 

66. A Forest Department has been in existence since 1922. 
Finance is derived partly from general forest revenue and partly 
from a special loan, and the funds available are administered hy 4 
Forest Trust established for that purpose. At the close of 1926 
the trained technical staff consisted of a Conservator, a Deputy 
Conservator, and four Assistant Conservators, of whom one wa 
on full-time deputation to a private firm engaged in forest develup- 
ment. 

67. The final Forest Ordinance became law on 14th October. 
1926 (Ordinance No. 32 of 1926). Rules under the Ordinance were 
made by the Governor in Council on 8th December, 1926, to come 
into force on 1st January, 1927 (Forest Rules, 1927). This settle- 
ment of legislative questions represents a landmark in the history 
of forestry in the Colony, providing, as it does, for adequate prv- 
tection for the forests and a stable system of forest finance. 
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68. The topographical exploration of the Crown forests was con- 
tinued and considerable advance was made in the compilation of 
regional maps, particularly in the areas opened by and adjacent 
to the larger forest concessionnaires and licensees. Reconnaissance 
of potential railway routes has been a special feature of these 
explorations. 


69. Silvicultural improvement operations, carried on at six 
centres in different parts of the Crown lands, have shown good 
progress, and similar work has been established on private estates. 


70. Indications of an increase in the exploitation of secondary 
woods have been encouraging and the prospects of an early develop- 
ment of the pine industry have been decidedly enhanced by the 
amalgamation of the Companies interested in the Placentia Con- 
cession area. 


71. Further research has been conducted in connection with the 
silviculture of mahogany (Swietenia macrophylla King) and 
sapodilla (Achras Sapota L.), the identification and testing of 
timbers, and the general ecology of forest types in the Colony. 


72. Inquiries concerning forest matters may be addressed to the 
Conservator of Forests, Post Box 18], Belize, British Honduras. 


73. Detailed information on the forests of the Colony will be 
found in a report on the Forests of British Honduras by C. Hummel, 
obtainable from the Conservator of Forests, price $1.00 or 4s. post 
free. The recommendation in this report have been accepted by 
the Government and form the basis of its forest policy. 


Forest Produce. 


74. The dominant position of the forest industry in the economic 
lite of the Colony is indicated by the following summary of exports 
of forest produce, in percentages of the total value of all exports 
of domestic origin :—- 


1926. 1925. 
percent. percent. 
Mahogany and cedar ... a Le 75.6 66.7 
Chicle es Rie a me 5.9 9.6 
Secondary woods ee aot oe 1.0 9 
Logwood 3 9 1.0 
Pine... 7 4 
Rosewood 3 : of ts al 3 
Miscellaneous = bee me a 0 
84.3 79.9 








75. The position of these established forest industries may be 
briefly reviewed. The accessible mahogany forests of the Colony 
have been severely overcut, but the demand continues good and 
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supplies are being maintained by pushing operations into the re- 
moter tracts by means of gasolene tractors and short logging rail- 
ways. Operation by cattle- haul is being steadily superseded by 
mechanical traction. Extraction costs are, however, still heavy, 
and this factor will tend to check over-production, as any substan- 
tial drop in the market price would render a proportion of the 
present operations unprofitable. It appears probable that the 
natural supplies remaining in the Colony, especially if supplemented 
by the large resources, hitherto practically untouched, in the adja- 
cent Guatemalan province of Peten, will suffice to support the in- 
dustry on its present basis of output until such time as permanently 
productive mahogany forests have been brought into being by the 
operations of the Forest Department and private forest owners. 
The results so far achieved towards the establishment, by natural 
reproduction and tending, of fully-stocked forests of mahogany 
which, when mature, can be exploited by intensive logging methods 
at a fractional cost compared with that of the present system of 
extraction, are decidedly promising. Mahogany seedling trees, 
which in the natural jungle are more often than not crushed out 
of existence by interfering weed-growth and enveloping climbers, 
have been found to respond readily and rapidly to forestry treat- 
ment. Whereas in the natural ‘‘ bush ’’ the stock of mahoganr 
trees rarely exceeds an average of one per acre. there is every reason 
to hope that the timber stock in the reconstituted forests can be 
raised to at least forty trees per acre in a period of from twenty 
to forty years. 

76. Hopes were formerly entertained that the unexplored terti- 
tory on the western border would be found to contain large reserves 
of mahogany. The most recent data to hand indicate that while 
good forest occurs between the eastern branch of the Belize River 
and the Chiquebul, a tributary of the western branch which re-enters 
British territory further south on a course which has not vet been 
mapped, the hinterland southward from the Chiquebul to the neigh 
bourhood of the Rio Grande is deficient in mahogany and other 
woods of value. The area of virgin mahogany land remaining in the 
Colony is relatively small, and future prosperity of the industrt 
will depend on the reclamation of those worked-over areas which 
have been least damaged by excessive cutting. 


77. Much might be done towards increasing the output of 
mahogany, without widening the source of supply, by the elimina- 
tion of waste which, as operations are conducted at present. is 
considerable. Large quantities of material which is unfit for 
export in the log and is left to decay in the forest could be con- 
verted locally at a profit, and the present keen demand for 
mahogany in the form of luinhber should stimulate the establishment 
of local sawmills. 


78. Chicle. a gum derived from the sapodilla tree and used in the 
mannfacture of chewi ing gum, is a forest product of considerable 
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econuimic importance to the Colony. The forests from which it is 
derived have, as a whole, been badly damaged by uncontrolled 
tapping, but an experimental project initiated by an American 
company, under the supervision of the Forest Department, for the 
formation of regulated forests of sapodilla, and the applicution of 
scientific methods of tapping the trees for the gum, shows promise 
of success. This intensive method of production, which is in all 
respects analogous to a plantation industry save that the trees are 
raised from natural seedlings instead of being planted, will in 
course of time, it is hoped, supersede the collection of chicle from 
the natural forests just as plantation rubber has to a large extent 
ousted wild rubber. 


79. The logwood industry will probably be maintained on its 
present limited scale, but the prospects of expansion are not bright. 
It is possible that local extraction of the dye, in place of export 
of the dyewood in bulk, might improve the position of the industry, 
but the stimulus necessary for such development appears Jacking 
at present. 


30. The successful utilisation of the secondary woods of the 
tropical rain-forest in which mahogany occurs is perhaps the most 
important, and certainly the most difficult, problem of forest 
development. Available quantities of these woods are practically 
unlimited, and the excellent quality of certain species is recognised ; 
but the mixed character of the forests in which they are found, 
and the relatively low volume of the stand per acre, renders inten- 
sive logging by the usual methods a difticult proposition. Never- 
theless, a wide market is believed to exist for the more important 
varieties at a certain price level. Success depends either on 
the reduction of extraction costs so as to allow a margin of profit 
at this level or on the raising of the price level by popularising the 
use of the timbers. A most determined effort is being made by 
an American concessionnaire company to bring these two factors 
into play, and there is no ground for pessimism as to the eventual 
development of this industry; patience is called for, however. 
The chief secondary woods exported in 1926 were Banak (Myristica 
paramensis), 355,256 feet board measure ; Santa Maria (Calophyllum 
calaba), 159,103 feet board measure; and Yemeri (Vochysia hon- 
durensis), 3,451 feet board measure. The first-named timber has 
excellent working qualities. but is peculiarly susceptible to insect 
attack between the time of felling and seasoning. Santa Maria 
is a handsome and durable wood which is expected to become the 
tropical substitute for oak. Yemeri is an excellent timber similar 
in grain to mahogany, but of lighter colour. These three species 
are common trees of the mixed hardwood forests of the south. 
Potentially valuable timbers of the north are Sapodilla and Black 
Poison, sometimes termed Honduras Walnut. ‘These are present 
In good quantity, but the difficulty of transport has prevented their 
utilisation. Sapodilla, besides yielding the valuable Chicle gum, 
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has a hard and exceptionally durable timber. Black Poison is a 
handsome wood resembling walnut in appearance, and owes its 
name to an acrid sap; the wood itself has no poisonous qualities. 

81. In general, the secondary woods of the Colony offer wide 
opportunities for pioneer enterprise. Extensive tracts of such 
forest in private ownership are at present virtually unproductive 
and could be cheaply acquired, and a large acreage of Crown land 
of the same type could be made available for operation by con- 
cessionnaires. 

82. The delay in developing the pine resources of the Colony 
may be attributed partly to apathy and partly to past error in 
giving large concessions for operation without adequate provision 
to ensure exercise of the rights granted, thus encouraging purely 
speculative holding of such rights. Parallels to this may be traced 
in the forest history of other parts of the world. This phase, how- 
ever, now shows signs of passing. The establishment, by the same 
Company referred to above as being engaged in the extraction of 
secondary woods, of a small mill to cut pine on a private estate. 
has had a far-reaching effect in bringing the qualities of the local 
species of pine (Pinus caribaea) to the public notice. After a 
period of initial difficulties this mill is turning out lumber which not 
only finds favour and competes successfully with imported timber 
in the local market, but has been exported in some quantity to the 
neighbouring republics. The possibilities of expansion of the in- 
dustry are now attracting the attention of some of the largest pine 
operators of the Southern States of North America, where manr 
mills are having to close down in consequence of the steady deple- 
tion of the forests of yellow pine. 

83. The chief forestry problem in connection with pine is the pre- 
vention of the wanton firing of the forests annually by hunters and 
graziers,‘which has actually destroyed the growth over large areas 
and acts as a continued check on the establishment of young growth. 
It will take time and patience to build up an organization which will 
be effective for this purpose, but the prospective timber and tur- 
pentine operators have a parallel interest in fire protection and their 
assistance should help towards ultimate success. 

84. It is anticipated that an industry for the collection and manu- 
facture of ‘‘ naval stores ’’ (turpentine and resin) will develop con- 
currently with the pine lumber operations. Experimental tests 
made hitherto show good quality and flow of resin from the pine. 
It is possible that conservative tapping, on the French system, as 
distinct from the destructive tapping practised in the United States. 
may later on be found feasible in pine areas too inaccessible to be 
worked for lumber. 

85. The rosewood industry as organized at present is unlikely to 
expand materially, but the development of the secondary woods in 
those southern forests in which the rosewood areas occur should 
cheapen extraction and widen the basis of output. 
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86. A number of potential forest industries might be added to 
those described. The silviculture of the fast-growing Balsa woods, 
which are already being used in some quantity in the United States 
for insulating purposes, for example, in the manufacture of boxes for 
the carriage of perishable goods, is the subject of experiment by the 
Forest Department. Such woods might also achieve importance 
as a source of cellulose and power alcohol. Fibre-plants of the 
forest, such as the Silk Grass (Arghan), may one day attain an 
economic value, and the field of medicinal plants, gums, spices, &c., 
is practically untouched. Castilloa rubber occurs naturally, but the 
boom has failed to induce any revival of the former tapping industry. 
Planted Para rubber grows well enough, but the deficiency and high 
cost of labour would militate against the successful establishment 
and working of plantations. 


Agriculture. 


87. During 1926, agricultural produce amounted to 13.7 per cent. 
of the total value of exports of domestic produce, of which coconuts 
represented 9.4 per cent. and bananas and plantains 3.4 per cent. 
The banana industry is on the decline owing to Panama disease, and 
the only hope of restoring its prosperity lies in the introduction of 
a variety of the fruit which will resist the disease. Sugar is pro- 
duced on a small scale, but apparently with fair profit, by a number 
of small mills in the Toledo and Corozal Districts. There is a large 
acreage of land excellently suited for sugar growing, and a central 
factory should be a profitable undertaking. Labour supply is the 
only difficult factor. 


88. Slow but sure steps were made during the year towards the 
development of agriculture. The increasing demand in the markets 
of the world for the produce of tropical countries cannot but fail to 
be reflected in increased attention being paid to the agricultural re- 
sources of the Colony. Satisfactory progress has been made in the 
development of the property on which the Industrial School has 
been established. Upon this property there is a small grove of 
grape fruit trees which were planted some thirteen years ago. These 
trees bear luxuriantly a fruit of exceptionally high quality. Ship- 
ments of this fruit to Canada, Bermuda, and London have proved 
profitable and, in spite of primitive methods of grading and im- 
perfect facilities for packing the fruit, the reports which have been 
received upon the condition in which the fruit arrived at the markets 
to which it was sent have been most encouraging. As might he 
expected, some shipments failed, but careful records were kept of 
the condition of the fruit when it left the packing shed, and the 
information gained by these failures has been invaluable. A British 
Honduras Government Fruit Marketing Agency was established 
during the year. 
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89. The cassava or tapioca plant is grown by the Carib com- 
munities in the Stann Creek and Toledo Districts, and the cultiva- 
tion of this plant and arrowroot can be greatly increased provided 
that profitable markets can be found for the flour which is produced 
from the tuberous roots of these plants. 

90. The Colony is essentially one for the peasant proprietor and 
small farmer engaged in ‘‘ mixed farming '’ and marketing their 
produce co-operatively. 

Marine Products. 

91. Brief reference may be made to the marine products of the 
Colony. The rock lobster canning industry produced 1.0 per cent. 
by value of the total export of the Colony. The tortoise-shell in- 
dustry remained steady with a percentage of 1.2. The sponge in- 
dustry has been the subject of recent examination by an expert and 
is believed to have a promising future. 


VI—BANKS AND BANKING FACILITIES. 


92. The Royal Bank of Canada maintains a branch in Belize. 
It is the only banking institution in the Colony. It is not allowed 
io circulate its own notes. The Government Savings Bank is a 
sub-department of the Treasury. The details of the operation of 
the Government Savings Bank have been reported under Head III. 
—Government Finance. 


VII.—EDUCATION. 


93. The system of education is that of subsidized denominational 
Church schools. Rules made by the Board of Education were 
wnended in 1923, effecting a change in the method of making 
grants-in-aid to denominational schools. 


94. The Compulsory Attendance Law of 1915 has not yet, for 
various reasons, been applied to all parts of the Colony. The 
maximum age limit for attendance under the compulsory attend- 
ance law is twelve years; but there are now three areas in which 
it has been raised to fourteen years, the towns of Belize, Orange 
Walk, and the village of Sun Estevan; the two latter places are 
on the New River. ‘The law has been temporarily suspended. 
pending amendments. Grants-in-aid from General Revenue are 
based, principally, on the teaching staffs of the schools, which 
are regulated by the average monthly attendances of children 
between the ages of five and sixteen years. A small attendance 
grant per capita is also made; an efficiency grant is made annually 
on the results of the school examinations. There are other grants. 
The total grants-in-aid in 1926 amounted to $61,159.50, which in- 
cluded teachers’ salaries, grants to pupil-teachers, needlework. 
agriculture, building, and furniture. In most of the schools in 
the Colony a small fee is charged; but payment is not compulsory 
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and the receipts are small. ‘The amount collected in the: year 
iunder review was $1,403.56. ‘lhe number of aided schools in 
operation in 1926 was 71, as against 69 in 1925. In Belize District 
there are 25, in Corozal District 12, in Orange Walk District 9, 
in Cayo District 7, in Stann Creek District 8, and in Toledo 
District 10. 

95. The average toial number of pupils on the rolls in aided 
schools was 6,768; of these, 3,726 were boys and 3,042 girls, and 
the average daily attendance was 5,028, or 74 per centum of the 
roll. 

96. During the year there were employed 136 teachers, 81 being 
certificated and 55 pupil-teachers. ‘The majority of the former 
are obtained from the pupil-teachers’ class, a method which, 
because of the absence of any provision for normal training, is 
far from satisfactory. 

97. There are a few elementary schools..in the Colony which 
are unaided. These have a total of about 600 pupils on the rolls, 
with an average attendance of about 500. 

98. The 1926 exhibition was held on 15th September, when 22 
schools, whose exhibits nwmbered 451, competed. The number 
of competing schools may appear small, but many schools did not 
participate because of their remote situation and the lack of 
facilities of communication and transportation. 


Secondary Education. 

99. Secondary education continues to be a private undertaking 
in connection with the religious denominations. ‘Lhe schools are 
unaided by the Government except to the extent of a few hundred 
dollars paid as bonus on passes at the Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. The amount paid for the year 1926 was $950. These 
schools have a total roll of about 60U, and the average attendance 
is 500, but only about one-half of these receive secondary 
education. 

Technical Education. 

100. There is little technical education or vocational training 
undertaken in the Colony. Needlework, however, forms part 
of the curriculum in the girls’ schools. 

101. The establishment of the Government Industrial Sehool 
for Boys at Pomona will fill a long-felt want. 


VUI.—LEGISLATION,. 
102. During the year 1926 thirty-four Ordinances were passed by 
the Legislative Council, of which the following are those of more 


general interest :— : 
Ordinance No. 1 of 1926—providing for the registration in the 


Colony of Letters Patent granted in the United Kingdom. 
919 . Ad 
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Ordinance No. 10 of 1926—amending the Customs and Excise 
Duties Ordinance, and imposing an additional import duty payable 
during the year 1926-27 at the rate of 10 per centum on the 
amount of certain ad valorem import duties. 

Ordinance No. 19 of 1926—making provision for the carriage 
of goods by sea. This law establishes the responsibilities, liabilities, 
rights and immunities attached to carriers under Bills of Lading, 
and is based on a draft convention, for the unification of certain 
rules relating to Bills of Lading, by the International Conference 
on Maritime Law held at Brussels in October, 1922. 

Ordinance No. 32 of 1926—for the protection and control of 
forests and forest produce. This Ordinance is an amplification 
of the Forest Trust Ordinance, and extends the powers and duties 
of the officers of the Forest Trust. 


IX.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


103. There is frequent communication between the towns and 
villages along the coast by sailing and motor boats, and by the 
latter on the rivers. Improved mail and passenger services by 
motor vessels were established during 1924, between Belize, Coro 
zal, Orange Walk, and between Belize, Stann Creek, All Pines, 
Monkey River, and Punta Gorda. These services are subsidized 
by Government and mails are carried under contract. The fertile 
Stann Creek Valley is tapped by a short railway line from the 
sea coast at Stann Creek to a point 25 miles inland. 


104. External communication is provided weekly with New 
Orleans or Mobile, and monthly from New York and New Orleans 
(the latter southward bound only) by the steamers of the United 
Fruit Company. There were occasional sailings to New York and 
New Orleans by vessels of the Munson Line. The Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine conduct a service between Montreal 
or Halifax via Bermuda, Bahamas, and Jamaica every three weeks, 
and the Harrison Line a four-weekly service from Liverpool. The 
latter sailings are subject to variation in date, and the voyage to 
Belize covers a period of from five to six weeks, the steamers 
proceeding from Liverpool to the West Indies, and sometimes 
to the Spanish Main and Central American ports, making Belize 
their last port of call. The same line runs an occasional steamer 
to carry mahogany to London. Mails from London reach Belize 
via New York and New Orleans or Mobile in about fifteen days. 
In addition to this route there is good passenger connection 
between Great Britain and the Colony by the steamers of the Elders 
and Fyffes Line to Kingston, Jamaica, and thence by steamers of 
the Canadian Government Merchant Marine to Belize. 


105. Communication by sailing vessels with the neighbouring 
republics is frequent 
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Roads. 

106. The Colony is urgently in need of good roads. Owing to 
the low-lying nature of much of the Colony, road construction is 
difficult and expensive. Satisfactory progress was made in linking 
up Belize with Corozal in the north by a road which it is hoped 
eee provide ‘‘ all weather ’’ communication for light 
traffic. 

X.—PUBLIC WORKs. 

107. No new work of any magnitude was undertaken during the 
year. 

108. The maintenance of Government buildings during the year 
cost $13,024. 

109. The expenditure on roads and bridges totalled $30.731. 

110. During the year the expenditure from loan funds on public 
works totalled $17,130. 


XI.—SHIPPING. 


111. A summary of the shipping trade distinguishing between 
sailing, steam, and motor vessels, and British from foreign 
nationalities is shown hereunder. The total tonnage was 635,901, 
a decrease of 7,262 as compared with the previous year. 
































Entered. 
Nationality. Sailing Vessels. Steamshipsand Total Tonnage. 
7 Motor Boats. 
British se ose ee5 4,789 104,049 108,838 
United States of America ... 292 116,549 116,841 
Other ... Sede Araya 8,102 82,887 90,989 
13,183 303,485 316,668 
Cleared. 
Nationality. Sailing Vessels. Steamships and Total Tonnage. 
Motor Boats. 
British Te oe Erg eaee 4,899 * 107,052 111,951 
United States of America ... 198 116,588 116,786 
Other ... ove ase ae 7,643 82,858 90,501 
12,740 306,498 319,238 
112. The total tonnage during the last five years was :— 
Inwards. Outirards, Total. 
1922 oe ase one ose 257,606 258,244 515,850 
1923 ea she oa «269,799 267,132 536,931 
1924 an En ces ons 295,350 297,252 592,602 
1925 as ves se vee 815,505 327,658 643,163 
1926 ees. eee 316,668 319,238 635,906 


113. Four sailing and five motor vessels were registered at the 
port of Belize during the year, the total registered tonnage of these 
amounting to 95 tons. 
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XII.—POSTAL, TELEGRAPH, AND TELEPHONE 
. SERVICES. 


Post Office. 


114. At the end of the year there were twenty-six past offices 
established in the Colony, six of which were money order affices. 


115. The total number of postal articles dealt with in the mails 
during the year was 905,060. As compared with 1925, while the 
parcels business with the United States of America still looms 
lurgest, business with Great Britain and Canada shows improve- 
ment on the whole, as reflected in the money order and ther 
transactions. ‘The reduction in cost effected by the British Pre- 
ferential T'ariff is apparently having some effect though it has not 
proved a sufficient offset against the advantages of proximity and 
regularity of transport possessed by the United States. 


Telegraphs and Telephones. 


116. The postal telegraph system is a Government institution. 
There are 925 miles of lines, with 32 offices; the same as in 1925, 
no extension of the system having been effected during the year. 


117. There is one telephone exchange in Belize, with 307 sub- 
scribers. 


Radio Telegraphs. 


118. The installations in use at the Radio Telegraph Station, 
Belize, consist of (A) 23 kw. Arc Transmitter, type 18; (B) 5 kw. 
(uenched Spark Transmitter (Wireless Speciality Apparatus). The 
arc functions on 2,400 and 3,300 metre wave lengths, its average 
range of operation under good conditions being 2,000 miles. The 
quenched spark transmitter makes use of 600 metre and 1,50 
metre wave lengths; all commercial and Government traffic being 
handled on the 1,500 metre wave. 


119. Ship traffic is dealt with on the 600 metre wave, the hours 
of watch being given below. 


120. The range of the quenched spark transmitter is 1,000 miles 
on 1,500 metre wave, and 400 on 600 metre wave. 


121. In addition to handling every type of public traffic the 
station transmits special weather reports to Washington daily 
at 12.00 hours and 23.10 hours G.M.T. from lst June w 
30th November on a 1,500 metre wave length. 


122. Public traffic is accepted by the station between the hours 
of 12.00 and 15.00 G.M.T. 
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123. Watch on 600 metres is maintained at the following tines, 
G.M.T. :— 


13.00 to 14.30 hrs. 
15.00 to 15.30 hrs. 
15.45 to 16.15 hrs. 
17.00 to 19.30 hrs. 
21.15 to 21.45 hrs. 
. 23.30 to 61.30 brs. 
* 02.00 to 04.00 hrs. 


XIIL.—OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


124. A handbook, prepared by Messrs. M. S. Metzyen and 
H. E. C. Cain, and published by the West India Committee, has 
been in considerable demand, indicating that there is a growing 
interest in the Colony. The question of revising the handbook 
and republishing it is being considered. 

125. There is an Annual Report on Trade, by the Collector of 
Customs, and an official Gazette printed and published weekly 
at the Government Printing Office. 


E. W. EVANS, 
Colonial Secretary. 


21st October, 1927. 


(919-21) Wt. 19271-1371 625 128 H. St. G78 


COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS. 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British 


Colonies and Protectorates. 


These Reports appear each year 


and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 40s. per 
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Individual Reports may also be purchased. 


HONG KONG, 

JAMAICA. 

KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE. 
LEEWARD ISLANDS, . 
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NIGERIA, 
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ST. LUCIA, 
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STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
SWAZILAND. 

TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 

TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS. 
UGANDA, 


UNFEDERATED_ MALAY STATES 
UNDER BRITISH PROTECTION. 


WEL-HAI-WEI. 
ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE, 


MANDATED TERRITORIES. 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. 
‘IRAQ. 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
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For further particulars as to the latest reports and prices apply to any of the 


Sate Orrices or H.M. Srationery OFFICE. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies, Protectorates, and 

Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the CROWN AGENTS FOR THE 

CoLonies, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. They include Departmental 
Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 
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The Kingdom of Tonga consists of three groups of islands called. 
respectively, Tongatabu, Haapai and Vavau, together with the out- 
lying islands of Ninatobutabu, Tafahi and Niuafoou. The main 
groups are situated between the 18th and 22nd degrees of South 
latitude and the 173rd and 176th degrees of West longitude an! 
extend over an area of approximately 250 square miles. Tongatabu. 
the principal island, was discovered by Tasman in 1648, and after 
his departure there is no record that the group was again visited 
until Wallis landed at Ninatobutabu and Tafahi in 1767. These 
islands were named Keppel and Boscawen, respectively, by him. 
Six years later Cook visited Tongatabu, and he again visited the 
group in 1777. The group was named by him the Friendly 
Islands. Ninafoon was discovered by Captain Edwards in H.M.S. 
‘Pandora’? in 1791, and named by him Proby Island. It is 
considered to he the Good Hope island of Schouten. For the 
next 50 vears the islands were the scenes of civil wars, which 
were finally checked during the reign of King George Tubou I. 
who by conquest had gathered all power into his own hands and 
was proclaimed King of Tonga in the year 1845. This monarch 
desired to rule in a constitutional manner, and in the year 183 
he limited his powers by granting a Constitution to his people. 
which was to be the “ palladium of freedom to all Tongans for 
ever.”’ This Constitution was from time to time amended, and 
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it was finally published in 1888. Since this date the Constitu- 
tion, except for an alteration in the number of the members of 
the Legislative Assembly, has remained substantially the same. 


‘The present Sovereign, Queen Salote Tubou, came to the Throne 
on the 29th April, 1918, on the death of her father King George 
Tubou II, the great grandson of the first King. 

A Protectorate was proclaimed over ‘Tonga in May, 1900, and 
a British Agent was appointed. Under the provisions of the 
‘Treaty with Tonga, signed in 1900, civil jurisdiction over British 
subjects and foreigners is exercised by the British Agent, who 
holds a Commission as a Deputy Commissioner of His Britannic 
Majesty's High Commissioner's Court for the Western Pacific. In 
criminal matters ae subjects and foreigners are subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Tongan Courts only “for offences against 

‘Tongan laws relating to Customs, Taxation, Public Health, and 
Police, not cognisable as such under the provisions of the Pacific 
Order in Council, 1893. In other respects they are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the High Commissioner’s Court. The British Agent 
is consulted upon all matters concerning the finances of the 
Kingdom, and the making of appointments to the Public Service. 

The seat of Government is at Nukualofa, on the island of 

Tongatabu. 


I.—General Observations. 


The islands suffered during the year from the effects of a pro- 
longed drought. his caused a general depression in trade, which 
was chiefly felt towards the end of the year. During the 12 
months ending the 30th April, 1926, only 37.39 inches of rain 
fell in Tongatabu, which is approximately half the average fall, 
and during the rainy season, November to March inclusive, only 
11.77 inches fell. This drought affected udversely the output of 
copra in the second half of the year 1926, and reduced the pur- 


chasing power of the community whose main source of wealth 
is copra. 


The year was noticeable also for a large increase in serious 
crime. This increase was unconnected with economic conditions. 
A brutal murder, the motive of which was sexual, was com- 
mitted at Vavau, and the murderer suffered the extreme penalty of 
the law. This was the first capital charge heard in ‘Tonga for 
30 years. Other crimes of a sexual nature, previously unknown in 
the group, were committed during the year and the offenders 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 


Mr. I. McOwan, who had held the post of British Agent and 
Consul since 1917, was transferred to Fiji in June, and his successor 
did not assume office until January, 1927. This report, therefore, 
will be mostly of a statistical nature. ; 
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A comparative table of revenue and expenditure for the last 
five years is as follows :— 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1921-22... a 59,848... re 75 365 
1922-23... os 68,949 ess ve 72,149 
1923-24... .. 81,023 us «61,796 
1924-25... ans 74,335 oe es 63,539 
1925-26... a 91,696 San oe 68,759 


The financial year of the Tongan Government ends on the 30th 
June. 

There were no changes in taxation or currency during the year. 

There is no public debt and, at the end of the financial year 
1925-26, the surplus funds of the Protectorate amounted to 
£131,544. These funds are invested in War Bonds, New 
Zealand and Straits Settlements Government Stock. and in fixed 
deposits with the Bank of New Zealand. 

A Government Savings Bank was opened in January, 1926, and 
the total amount of deposits received up to the 31st December was 
£3,495. Withdrawals during the same period amounted to £558. 


ITI.—Annual progress of Trade, Agriculture, and Industry. 


The following table shows the value of iniports, exports, and the 
total trade of the Protectorate for the last five years. 


Year, Imports, Exports. Total Trade. 
£ £ £ 
1922... ni tes eee 133,393 217,518 350,911 
1923... aes tee tee 195,020 267,619 462,639 
1924 ... oon one ae 232,600 306,658 539,258 
1925 ... eee aoe tee 258,322 290,115 548,437 
196. EE Oe 227/882 263,198 491,080 


‘The decline in trade was caused by the drought to which reference 
has been made above. 

The value of imports from the United Kingdom and British 
possessions, during the year 1926, amounted to £48,039 and 
£158,379, respectively, or 21 per cent. and 69 per cent. of the value 
of the total imports. Of the balance of £21,464, goods to the value 
of £16,496 and £2,353 were imported from America and Japan. 
respectively. Imports from other foreign countries were negligibk. 
The chief imports consisted of drapery, hardware, timber, flour. 
meats, sugar, and kerosene. 

The general customs tariff is 12} per cent. ad valorem and there 
ave no preferential duties. 
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The export trade was confined almost entirely to copra. The 
quantity and value of the export of this commodity during the last 
five years is as follows :— 


Quantity, 
Year. Tons. Value. 
£& 
1922 oe He 13,506 vee ie 209,009 
1923 om sie 14,339 Si ae 257,586 
1924 eer Ses 14,533 a ay 297 487 
1925 oe se 18,758 on of 280,386 
1926 2 st 18, "992 mae ay 255,156 


All land in ‘longa is the property of the Crown, but every Tongan 
taxpayer is entitled by law to receive a tax allotment of 8} acres. 

There are a few Kuropean planters in the group. 

Tenure is leaschold. The difficulty of obtaining labour at 
economic rates is a bar to development. In addition, owing to 
the nature of the Tongan land system, the leasing to Europeans 
of large areas is not encouraged by the Government. 

Tonga is entirely an agricultural country and there are no manu- 
factures. No minerals have been discovered in any of the islands, 
and there are no rivers. 

Apart from the Government Savings Bank, there ure no banks 
in the Protectorate. 

IV.— Legislation. 

Twenty-one Acts were passed during the year. Acts of im- 
portance were the Public Health, the Government Savings Bank, 
the Copra, the Evidence, and the Criminal Offences Acts. Under 
the Public Health Act, ‘Advisory Health Boards are created and 
special provisions are enacted in the matter of water supply and 
sanitary services. The Government Savings Bank Act provides 
for the establishment of a Savings Bank. Its provisions are of 
the usual type. The Copra Act has for its object the improvement. 
in the manufacture of copra. The Evidence Act is a declaratory 
Act based on the principles of British law. The Criminal Offences 
Act, based also on the principles of British law, is declaratory of 
certain principles of Criminal law and contains provisions dealing 
with the principal offences known therein. Another Act of interest 
is the Sunday Observance Act. This prohibits work, games, and 
dancing on the Sabbath day and removes doubts as to the inter- 
pretation of the old law against Sabbath-breaking. 


V.—Education. 


Education for Tongans between the ages of seven and fourteen 
years, both ages inclusive, is compulsory by law. At the end of 
the year there were 74 Government and 37 Denominational schools 
open, the same number as in the previous year. The average 
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daily attendance of pupils was 4,529. These schools are subject to 
inspection by Government inspectors. In addition to these sehouls, 
which are for Tongans only, there are Mission schools for Kuropean 
children at Nukualofa, and one school for Muropeans at Vavau 
which receives a grant-in-aid. 

Secondary education for Tongan boys is provided at the Govern- 
ment College at Nukualofu and at the Wesleyan College i 
Tongatabu. Both these schools are residential. At the Govern- 
ment College the staff consists of three Kuropean and five Tongan 
tutors. Instruction is carried on in Mnglish. Ex-students were 
adimitted as apprentices in the Works Department and for discip- 
linary purposes they reside in the College. Agricultural training 
in improved methods of cultivation and in plant diseases was given 
to five selected apprentices at the Government Agricultural Farm. 
and these trainees were permitted to sell vegetables grown by them 
to residents in Nukualofa. At the Wesleyan College instruction 
ig also carried on in Mnglish. A resident European clergyman is in 
charge. 

Games play an important part in the life of the Colleges and the 
standard, particularly of tennis and Rugby football, is high. There 
is an excellent brass band at the Government College. 

Secondary education for Tongan girls is conducted entirely by 
the Missions. ‘There ure residential schools on the three muin 
islands, to which day pupils are admitted. 


VI.— Vital Statistics. 

The estimated Tongan population at the end of 1926 was 25,913, 
Which represents un increase of 535 for the year. The birth-rate 
per thousand was 35.8. 

The number of births recorded during the last five years, and 
the birth-rate, is as follows :— 

Number of — Birth-rale 


Year. Births. per Thousand. 
1922 eee aes es ee va SOL 37.02 
1923 ue ae: ar Rae .. 806 33.21 






lov tee oS ae tee vo 858 5.) 
1925 Pei se 8 we .. 866 35.60 
1926 Bi as oh ads .. 910 35.80 


The number of deaths recorded during the five-year period ending 
the 81st December, 1926, and the death-rate, is as follows :— 


Number of Death-rate 


Year. Deaths. per Thousand. 
1922 3k ar a Gee .. 532 22.10 
1923 ee = ae as, a. 554 22.68 
1924 acm aa fad iN .. 443 18.40 
1925 tt ae Bah 238 .. 592 24.35 


1926 ae = one oe ve 877 14.84 
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Comparative figures of mortality among infants for each of the 
last five years are as follows :— 


In percentage In per mille 


Year. of Deaths. of Births. 
1922... ae sae ee .. 80.6 182.90 
1923... si 15, Ree .. 19.8 136.40 
1924... we whe ae .. 26.3 135.20 
1925... ae a oe w 49.3 295.60 
1926... Rae aie mt w. = 24.5 102.19 


A comparative table of marriages celebrated during each of the 
last five years is as follows :— 


Number of Rate 
Year. Marriages. — per Mille. 
1922 ais ade wes ae we 238 9.60 
1923 ees fi as me .. 348 14.20 
1924 ad sass Be tha ... 284 11.80 
1925 Pa wae ee 25 ... 224 9.20 
1926 aie He ae oo sine DOT. 9.33 


Of the deaths recorded in the three main groups of islands, 
22 per cent. of the total deaths were due to tuberculosis, and 
50 per cent. were unattended. Difficulties of communications, 
and the still-existing belief in the efficacy of native medicine, 
accounts for the high percentage of unattended deaths, 


The decline in the death and infant mortality rates is a note- 
worthy feature of the statistics. ‘The sanitary condition of the 
villages is being steadily improved by the compulsory installation of 
concrete fly-proof latrines. 


In addition to the estimated Tongan population of 25.918, it is 
estimated that there were resident in the Protectorate at the end 
of the year, 530 Europeans, 235 half-castes, 828 other Pacific 
Tslanders, 26 Indians and 11 Japanese. 


VII.—Climate. 


The climate of the Tongan Group from May to November is 
excellent. The thermometer rarely registers higher than 83 degrees, 
and the humidity during these months is relatively low. During 
the wet season, from December to April, the temperature is, as a 
rule, about 90 degrees and the humidity high, especially during the 
period of northerly winds. During this season the climate is 
trying to Europeans, but tropical fevers are unknown. The year 
under review was exceptional and the rainfall, viz., 50.66 inches, 
was 20 points below the averaze fall of the previous two years. 
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The following table shows the maximum, minimum, and mea 
temperatures for each month, together with the rainfall, and the 
number of days on which rain fell. 





Marimum Minimum Mean Rainfall, No. of days 

Month, Dane 3 on which 

Deyrees. Degrees. Degrees. inches. rain fell. 
January wee toe 89 59 W7-9 2°36 u 
February =... ove 88 61 76-9 4°13 5 
March 87 59 77°5 4°96 vv 
April ... - aS 85 53°5 73°8 “67 auf 
May ... oes ee 83-5 51°5 72°2 4°90 10 
June ... a aes 82 61 70°1 3°91 18 
July ... eee a 79-5 55°5 70°9 10°42 4 
August eee aoe 81 53°5 72-1 "76 10 
September ... Be 81 60 72°9 3°12 13 
October we tes 83 61 159 3-03 13 
November... aes 83 62 TVA 4:01 “4 
December... ve 86 63 78°3 8.39 ony 


VITI.—Communications. 


There is monthly communication with Auckland by a vessel of the 
Union Steamship Company. This vessel, after calling at Fiji 
en route, visits the three main islands of the Tongan Group and 
returns to Auckland via Samoa and Fiji. Although it is only 
1,100 miles from Nukualofa to Auckland the journey, on account 
of the route followed, occupies a fortnight, and the absence of a 
direct communication with New Zealand, which existed before the 
war, is severely felt. Passengers, goods, and mails from other 
countries tranship, as a rule, at Suva or Auckland. In addition to 
this vessel there was a two-monthly service of a Clan Line vessel 
from the United Kingdom, and ships of the Norwegian Australian 
Line called regularly between April and November for copra 
freights. Cargo steamers or schooners with oil or lumber from 
America call occasionally in Tonga. During the year, 32 vessels 
from overseas, of a total tonnage of 81,271 tons, entered and 
cleared. Of this tonnage, 56,287 tons were British. 

There is a wireless station at Nukualofa, and a sub-station at 
Vavau which communicates only with the main station. The 
Nuknalofa station communicates with Fiji and thence by the Pacific 
Cable Board service to all parts of the world. During the vear, 
2.175 messages were forwarded by the wireless service, and 1,801 
received. There is a telephone system with 105 subscribers at 
Nukualofa. Internal postal communication is maintained by small 
cutters and is frequent, thongh irregular. At Tongatabu there are 
over 30 miles of good metalled roads suitable for motor traffic. 
At Haapai and Vavau there are only earth roads. The number of 
registered motor vehicles at the end of the year was 110 at 
Tongatabu, 4 at Haapai and 29 at Vavau. 

Nukualofa, Tonga. 
Ist Anqust, 1927. J. S. Nem. 
H.B.M.’s Agent and Const. 
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Geographical Note. 


The Gilbert Group (16 islands) and the Ellice Group (9 islands! 
are remote outposts of the British Empire. In imid-Pacific, they 
form a chain of coral atolls about 800 miles long, cut. by the 
Hquator and lying close against the 180th meridian of K. iongi- 
tude. 

The two Groups are links in that greater chain of islands 
known as Micronesia, that, beginning with the Pellew Group by 
the Nast Indies, stretches eastwards for 2,000 miles along the 
Equator to the Marshalls, and thence curves away south-east: 
wards, for nearly the same distance again, to the sates of Central 
Polynesia. ; 

The total area of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands does not amount 
to 180 square miles. There is no island which rises as much as 
15 feet above sea-level, or exceeds in width five furlongs from 
beach to beach, The atolls are mere ribbons of coral rock from 
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five to fifty miles long, topped with a soil so sandy that it will 
support no useful plant save the coconut, the pandanus palm, 
and a course edible tuber called ‘‘ babai’’ (sp. calladium) 
laboriously cultivated by the native. 


Though the islands are thus frugal of produce, devoid of all 
arresting geographical accidents, and utterly lacking in the colour- 
ful luxuriance of vegetation that is usually associated with the 
tropics, they have an appeal which belongs to none of the more 
fertile Pacific Groups. A cheerful austerity is the essence of their 
attraction, added to which, as Stevenson has written, is the 
magic of ‘a superb ocean climate, days of blinding sun and 
bracing wind. nights of heavenly brightness.’ 


Historical Outline. 


Prehistory.—From time immemorial, the flux and reflux of race 
migrations between the South Sea Islands and the Asiatic land 
inasses have swept back and forth along the 4,000-mile chain of 
Equatorial atolls whereof the Gilbert and Ellice Groups form a 
section. ‘The last great swarmings from the direction of Asia 
took place during the first three centuries of our era. The 
migrants were copper-skinned men of great stature from the East 
Indian islands of Celebes, Gilolo, and Cerain. ‘They found already 
established in the Gilbert and Ellice Groups a race of small black 
(Melanesian) men. Part of the tawny-skinned swarm stayed 
and fought and eventually fused with this much darker race, 
producing a hybrid type. ‘The rest, a great host, swept on down 
the chain of islands into Samoa. 


In Samoa the newcomers, who called themselves the Tongafiti, 
found a folk even fairer-skinned than themselves. Vor the 
next millennium, the inveterate conflict of these two peoples in 
Samoa scattered fugitives in search of homes throughout 
Polynesia. In the thirteenth century the Tongafiti were finally 
hurled out of Samoa. Fraginents of the race were flung thousands 
of miles in all directions from that centre : southwards to Tonga 
and New Zealand; east and south-eastwards to the Cook Islands 
and the Paumotus; westwards to Santa Cruz and the confines of 
Melanesia; and northwards, back along the original migration 
track, to the Gilbert and Tllice Groups, where they fought for 
new homes against the descendants of their own ancestral kin 
ee had settled there on the southward course so many centuries 
efore, 


Racial types,—The saddle-bLrown Gilbertese of to-day are there- 
fore the descendants of a black and a tawny race, whose fusion, 
in about the third century of our era, was overlaid by a re-infusion 
of the tawny strain during the thirteenth century. Until the 
sixteenth century the lice Island population was identical with 
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the Gilbertese; but then its inhabitants were driven up into the 
Gilbert Islands by a fresh invasion from Samoa. ‘This time the 
aggressors were the very fair-skinned original people of Samoa. 
‘They overwhelmed the Ellice Group, and have been in occupation 
ever since. 


In consequence of these main fusions and effusions of blood, 
the Ellice folk of to-day are a large, light-skinned race, of Samoan 
type and language, while the Gilbertese are a smaller, duskier 
people, speaking a language with strong Melanesian aflinities. 


Discovery.—According to native tradition the first white mau 
ever to see or be seen in these islands landed at Beru (Gilbert 
Group) 15 generations ago or, say, between 1550 and 1600 A.D. 
He cuine, it is reported, in a ‘‘ canoe without an outrigger, shaped 
like a box,’’ which would seem to be a European boat. He was 
tall, ‘* with the bones of a giant, but as thin as a lizard, and nearly 
dead’’; we are to assume from this that he was some starving 
castaway. ‘The newcomer’s skin was ‘‘ as white as a garfish’s 
belly,’ while his hair was ‘‘ red as a flame; and he was bearded 
with a flaming beard which hung in two long points below his 
middle.’’ His face was ‘* narrow like the blade of an adze"’: 
in fact, he was of the hatchet-faced Caucasic type. On his 
recovery, he took eight sisters of a local chief to wife, and became 
the father of 23 children, whose descendants in the male line ar 
now scattered over 14 of the 16 Gilbert Islands. The Spanish 
explorer Mendana is known to have been in these waters in 1567: 
it is possible that the red-bearded stranger was a driftaway from 
one of his ships. 


Officially, the Gilbert Group was discovered piecemeal by British 
Naval officers between 1765 and 1824; the Ellice Group, between 
1781 and 1819. 


Modern History.—The first known white trader came to th 
Gilbert Islands in 1837, the year in which (as he is reported te 
have said) a beautiful young girl named ‘‘ Kabitore ’’ (Victoria! 
had become the ‘‘ Uea "’ (High Chiefess) of his country. This 
man, whose name is lost, introduced guns and rum. By 1846. 
when Commodore Wilkes of the U.S. Navy visited the Gilbert 
and Itllice Islands, not a few beachcombers and traders had estab 
lished themselves in both Groups. In 1856 the first missionary. 
Hiram Bingham, of the American (Boston) Board of Foreizn 
Missions, preached Christianity in the Gilbert Islands. This 
great pioneer translated the Old and New ‘Testaments into the 
Northern Gilbertese tongue, and compiled a dictionary of the 
native language, containing 12,000 words. Between the ‘fifties 
and the early ‘nineties of last century the Ellice Group heecane 
the happy hunting ground of the ‘ blackbirders,’? who, eludin: 
the British and American warships which policed the Centra! 
Pacific, kidnapped thousands of the over-trustful, though brawny. 
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inhabitants for labour in the coffee plantations of Guatemala and 
Mexico. These pirates also introduced measles, which decimated 
the population. In a Group which once supported over 20,000 
people, there are to-day about 3,000 inhabitants. The far more 
warlike Gilbertese put up a better resistance to the advances of 
the ‘‘ blackbirders.”’ 


In 1892 the two Groups were proclaimed a British Protectorate 
by Capt. H. M. Davis, R.N., of H.M.S. ‘‘ Royalist.’’ By a pro- 
clamation of 1900, the jurisdiction of the Resident Commissioner 
of the Protectorate was extended to Ocean Island (Banaba). At 
the expressed desire of the natives, both Groups were annexed to 
His Majesty's Dominions by an Order in Council of the 10th of 
November, 1915, and were known as the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
Colony as from the 12th of January, 1916. 


Ocean Island, of which the inhabitants are of a racial type and 
speak a language closely allied to the Gilbertese, was included 
within the boundaries of the Colony by an Order in Council of the 
27th of January, 1916, which came into operation on the 3rd of 
April following. By the same Order, Fanning and Washington 
Islands, 1,600 miles to eastward of the Gilbert Group, were also 
made part of the Colony. Christmas Island, 200 miles farther still 
to eastward, was included by an Order in Council of the 30th of 
July, 1919, which took effect from the 10th of November that year. 


The Union Group, brought into the Colony by Order in Council 
of the 29th of February, 1916, was subsequently excluded and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Governor-General in Council 
of the Dominion of New Zealand. The Orders in Council effecting 
this change were dated 4th of November, 1925, and came into 
force on the 11th of February, 1926. 


I.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Administrative, Industrial, and Commercial. 


_ The Colony is under the charge of a Resident Commissioner, who 
18 responsible to the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific, 
who resides in Fiji. The Resident Commissioner’s local European 
staff consists of the Senior Medical Officer, Treasurer, Accountant, 
Secretary, Police Officer, three Educational Officers, two Wireless 
Telegraph Officers and five Officers in charge of Districts. The 
post of Medical Officer, Ellice Islands, is at present vacant. The 
duties of Government Medical Officer at Ocean and Fanning 
Islands are performed by medical officers in the employ of local 
concerns. 

Ocean Island, standing alone, 240 miles to westward of the 
Central Gilberts, is the Colony Headquarters. This island, 1,500 
acres in extent and rising 280 feet above the sea, possesses deposits 
of phosphate of lime. The phosphate is worked, under licence from 
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the Crown, by the British Phosphate Commissioners, whose local 
European staff numbers about 60, and who employ some 750 
Gilbertese and 500 Chinese labourers in mining operations. A 
wireless telegraph station (5 kilowatts) is maintained by the 
Administration 

Fanning Island, with its neighbour, Washington Island, forms 
an administrative district under the charge of a District 
Officer. The first-named is the headquarters of Fanning Island, 
Limited, which employs about 250 Gilbertese labourers in the copra 
industry. On this island is also a station of the Pacific Cable 
Board. a 


The Gilbert and Ellice Groups are sub-divided into four districts, 
each under the charge of a District Officer. Of these the Butari- 
tari District of four islands (Little Makin, Butaritari, Marakei, 
Abiang) is the most northerly. Butaritari is a port of entry, and 
the headquarters of Messrs. On, Chong and Company, of Sydney, 
a copra trading concern. At Butaritari, also engaged in the export 
of copra, is the Japanese firm Nanyo Boyeki Kaisha. The island 
is the headquarters of the Roman Missionary Society of the Sacred 
Heart. 


The Tarawa District embraces seven islands (Tarawa, Maiana, 
Abemama, Kuria, Aranuka, Nonuti, Tabiteuea). At Tarawa are 
the Government Central Hospital, Leper Station, and Lunatic 
Asylum ; the King George V. School for native boys; and a Colony 
gaol. The island is the headquarters of Messrs. Burns Philp 
(South Sea) Company, of Fiji and Sydney, the most considerable 
copra exporters in the two Groups. A small wireless telegraph 
station is maintained on Tarawa by thé firm. 


The Beru District is composed of the five most southerly islands 
of the Gilbert Group (Beru, Nikunau, Onotoa, Arorae, Tamana). 
On Beru is the Central Training School of the London Missionary 
Society, with over 200 resident native scholars of both sexes anda 
European staff of six persons. 

The Ellice Islands (Nanomea, Nanomanga, Niutao, Nui. 
Nukufetau, Vaitupu, Funafuti, Nukulailai, Nurakita) form a single 
administrative unit. Headquarters are at Funafuti, where 8 
Colony gaol and a central hospital are established. This island 
is also the Group headquarters of Messrs. Burns, Philp (South Sea’ 
Company. On the neighbouring island of Vaitupu is the Govern- 
ment Native Boys’ Boarding School, under the charge of a resident 
European Headmaster. 


Living Conditions for Europeans. 
Though the refrigerating plant installed by commercial concerns 
on Ocean Island and Fanning Island ensure supplies of fresh food 
to Europeans resident in these places, conditions are sadly different 
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in the Gilbert and Ellice Groups, where ice is not obtainable. Good 
grass cannot be persuaded to grow in the sandy soil: there ia thus 
no grazing for sheep or cattle, and consequently no fresh milk, 
butter or meat for Europeans. No fruit or green vegetables 
can be raised locally. Potatoes and apples, unless conveyed in a 
vessel with a cool room, arrive too flaccid for consumption after their 
voyage of two or three months out of Sydney. Even when conveyed 
in such a vessel the fresh vegetables obtained cannot be kept for 
more than a week or two, and so do little to alleviate the vitamine- 
starvation that steadily saps the strength of resident officials and 
traders. 


Imported poultry can be successfully reared on all Islands: this, 
with fish, which is everywhere abundant, forms the staple diet of 
Europeans ; but the meagreness of this fare necessitates the use of 
much tinned food, which makes living in the Groups inordinately 
wasteful and expensive. Furthermore, the corrosive effect of the 
preservative substances present in all tinned foods renders residents 
peculiarly susceptible to dysentery and other serious intestinal and 
gastric troubles. These ailments are very apt to become chronic, 
owing to improper nutrition and the rarity of medical attention. 


Public Health. 


The medical staff consists of the Senior Medical Officer, a 
travelling native medical practitioner, forty-two native medical 
dressers, and four native orderlies at the leper and mental hospitals. 


The central hospital for natives is at Tarawa, and to it gravitate 
all the serious cases of illness that cannot be satisfactorily treated 
at the islind hospitals. The island hospitals, of which there is one 
on each unit of the two Groups, are under the charge of native 
medical dressers, trained at the Central Hospital. During the 
period 1925-26, the operations performed at the Tarawa Central 
Hospital by the Senior Medical Officer and one native medical 
practitioner totalled 1,399. The out-patient attendance was 5,913: 
deaths numbered 5. The difficulty of finding suitable candidates 
for appointment in the Colonial Medical Service is a serious 
hindrance to efficiency and continuity of effort in the improvement 
of public health. There has, indeed, never been, since 1915, more 
than one Medical Officer at a time in the two Groups. In the 
absence of a Colony vessel, or any other means of regular communi- 
cation, the task of supervising the medical service of 25 islands, 
scattered over 800 miles of ocean, is one which a single officer 
cannot perform adequately. 

Tuberculosis is the most serious disease among the natives, being 
responsible for 30 per cent. of the total deaths each vear. Among 
children, tubercular adenitis is very common, the neck heing the 
usnal site of the disease. It is anspected that tubercular infection 
first enters the system of the child through tonsils and adenoids, 
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spreads thence to the glandular system, and passes rapidly down 
into the lungs. During 1925, an extensive survey was made of all 
the native children of Tarawa Island between the ages of 1 and 16 
years: the result showed that, of the 565 children examined, the 
appalling proportion of 81.1 per cent. required operation for 
diseased glands; 88.8 per cent. for diseased tonsils and adenoids; 
and 78 per cent. for both infections. 

The eradication of diseased tonsils, adenoids, and glands is held 
to be the first essential step towards protecting the race from the 
scourge of tuberculosis, and an intensive campaign to this end has 
been started. 

Leprosy is not widespread, under 30 lepers being known in the 
Gilbert Islands and none in the Ellice Group. A leper asylum is 
established at Tarawa, where the inmates receive weekly injections 
of chaulmoogra oil derivatives. Results are encouraging. It is 
proposed shortly to build a better-equipped leper asylum on a new 
site. 

Yaws is a disease from which every member of the native com- 
munity suffers at some period of his life : it fortunately responds very 
quickly to injections of novarsenobillon. A total of 1,765 injections 
was given during the year 1924-25, with satisfactory results. It has 
been observed that, among communities widely affected by yaws, 
syphilis is not prevalent. This possibly accounts for the freedom 
of the Gilbertese and the Ellice islanders from any known syphilitic 
infection. 

During the early part of 1924 a health survey of both Groups was 
undertaken by Dr. 8. M. Lambert, of the International Board of 
Health (Rockefeller Foundation), with special reference to the in- 
cidence of hookworm infection. Dr. Lambert’s enquiries 
established that the degree of infection in the Gilbert Group did 
not exceed 20 per cent., whereas, in the Ellice Group, it reached as 
high as 76 per cent. of the population. The incidence of anaemia 
among the native populations varied in proportion with these per- 
centages: the Gilbertese showed an average of 86 per cent. red 
blood corpuscles, while the average of the Ellice Islanders was but 
78 per cent. Tt is proposed, in conjunction with the International 
Board of Health, to conduct a special campaign for the eradication 
of hookworm, vaws, and other native diseases, at an early date. 


Both hacillary and amabie dysentery are prevalent. the latter 
being more commonly seen. Chicken-pox is endemic. but has not 
(recently, at least) assnmed epidemic proportion. ‘ 


Filariasis.—This disease is almost unknown in the Gilbert 
Islands. but is extremely active in the Ellice Group. At the ead 
of 1924, Dr. P. A. Buxton, of the Tondop School of Tropic: 
Medicine. visited the Ellice Group with the object of gathering 
information and statistics on filarial infecton. Dr. Buxton found 
the incidence of filariasis and elephantiasis to be three times great? 


| 


| 
| 
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on the more solid islands than on the narrower, windswept atolls, 
on account of the greater protection afforded by the former to the 
Steqomyia mosquito, the carrier of infection. In addition to the 
general precautions against mosquitoes mentioned later, under 
“ Hygiene,’’ a special effort is being made in the Ellice Islands to 
clear the bush of all dense undergrowth, so as to deprive the 
Stegomyia of its principal breeding-places.The underpopulation of 
these islands, however, makes the task long and difficult. 


Malaria is unknown ; plague and smullpox have never visited these 
islands, which, for the last thirty years, at least, have been also 
free from typhoid, scarlet fever, and measles. In general it may 
be said that the Gilbert and Ellice islanders are people living under 
fairly good physical conditions, being afflicted with fewer natural 
and imported diseases than any other race of the Pacific. This is, 
no doubt, principally due to their remoteness from the beaten 
tracks of commerce and civilisation. 


Sanitation and Hygiene. 


Wherever possible, the native villages are, for sanitary purposes, 
grouped beside breaks in the land, where tides flow freely in and 
out of the lagoons. A native village of to-day consists of one long 
street, on the landward side of which the dwelling-houses stand at 
spacious intervals; on the lagoon side of the street are ranged the 
eating houses, kitchens, and offices, all of a pattern approved by the 
Medical Department. Out in the lagoon, below high-water mark. 
stand the village latrines, on piles and connected by gang-planks 
with the shore. 


The houses are mere thatches, whose eaves are raised by corner- 
posts a man’s height from the ground. An elevated floor of coco- 
nut-leaf midribs leaves an air-space of three feet under each dwel- 
ling. There are no walls to exclude the breeze: for privacy, leaf 
screens are suspended from the eaves at night. Two trees supply 
all the material needed to build these airy rustic homes: the pan- 
danus palm affords thatch, rafters, joists, and corner-posts, while 
laths for flooring and string for lashings are obtained from the 
coconut palm. 


The standard of cleanliness is very high. Leaves and rubbish are 
cleaned up by the women every day, and burned. On Saturday 
mornings there is a general clean-up by both men and women. 
The village policeman inspects. A small piece of rubbish within 
the village precincts at inspection-time renders the delinquent 
liable to a fine of from 1s. to 5s. A belt of fifty fathoms’ depth 
on the landward side of every village is kept clear of fallen leaves and 
husks by communal work : the lagoon foreshore is similarly cleared. 


In spite of these precautions mosquitoes are a plague. Efforts are 
being made to combat this dangerous pest by clearing the environs 
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of villages of all undergrowth : by thinning out coconut-palms stand- 
ing in the vicinity of dwellings, where such action is possible with- 
out unduly impoverishing the land-owners; by filling up with 
cement all hollows in trees where mosquitoes are known to breed; 
by covering village wells; and by prohibiting the conservation of 
standing water in small open receptacles. The progress of such 
efforts must, necessarily, however, be very slow, in view of the 
scattered nature of the Colony and the paucity of transport facilities. 


The personal hygiene of the natives presents problems even more 
difficult of solution. No surgical or clinical work for the eradication 
of the racial scourge, tuberculosis, can be of enduring benefit to the 
people unless they themselves co-operate to render it permanent, 
by learning to discard or modify certain dangerous personal habits. 
The chief direct causes of the transmission of tubercular infection 
seem to be the promiscuous expectoration of adults, the wearing 
of filthy and unnecessary clothes, the use of unwashed mosquito 
nets, the common use of feeding vessels by whole households. and 
the custom of passing a single pipe from mouth to mouth while 
smoking. The spitting nuisance has been met by legislation ren- 
dering it an offence to expectorate at random within the precincts 
of any village: the passing of pipes has been similarly prohibited. 
Instructional letters, impressive of the danger of spreading tuber- 
culosis by these means, have been issued to all Native Governments 
for publication, and notices in the vernacular, to the same effect, 
have been distributed among the villagers. | But the clothing 
problem cannot be approached by methods so direct. 


European clothes have been used in the Colony for a quarter of 
a century. The dirtiness of the garments worn by women and 
infants in arms is often horrible and indescribable. While such 
conditions persist, the race will continue to carry the chief focus 
of filth and contagion next to its skin. Clothes are now 80 closely 
associated, in the popular mind, with Christianity, that an open 
crusade against them would be regarded by the native as a deliber- 
ate assault upon religion ; they must now be regarded as an ineradi- 
cable evil, and the only hope is to promote a habit of cleanliness and 
good sense in their use. As a small step in this direction, the 
import duty has been removed from soap so that the price of this 
article may better conform to the native’s purchasing power. The 
rest can only be done by improved education. 


Population and Vital Statistics. 


The total population of the Colony at the end of the period 1924-26 
was 29,950. Of this number, 185 were Europeans, 420 Asiatics, 
and 29,345 natives of the two Groups. The native total shows an 
advance of only 60 upon the count made at the census of April. 
1921. Over a period of five years the native population has there- 
fore increased at the rate of no more than 4 in 10,000 per annum. 
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This is, indeed, not a retrogression, but it can hardly be termed 
progress. A high infant-mortality is, without doubt, at the root of 
the matter, but this requires further examination. For the pur- 
pose of obtaining exact information as to the death-rate among 
children, island officials have been instructed to record particulars 
of age when registering native deaths. 


In the fight to preserve child-life one factor is vital to success, 
and that is Education. The rules of hygiene are not in them- 
selves difficult to teach: any native can learn them parrot-wise ; 
but a regard for their importance and a determination to apply 
them cannot be conveyed by mere words: these things demand an 
attitude of mind which the native does not yet possess and which 
the Medical Department, single-handed, can never give him. Only 
the penetration of Group life by a better system of education, which 
has as its object the creation in every village of a real civic spirit 
and of a demand for all the personal and social decencies, can give 
the native that pride in himself and his family which alone can 
open his mind to the meaning of hygiene as applied to infant 
welfare, and so help him to save his race. 


The largest and most populous island of the Colony is Tabiteuea, 
which is 50 miles long, with 3,109 inhabitants. Kuria (population 
191) and Aranuka (209) in the Gilberts and Nukulailai (187) in the 
Ellice Group are the least’ populous. All these islands except 
Tabiteuea showed a slight preponderance of births over deaths for 
the period 1925-26. On Tabiteuea, while the death-rate was 32 per 
thousand the birth-rate stood at only 23. The highest birth-rate 
was achieved at Tarawa (population 2,413) on which 260 children 
were born during the year, giving a rate of 108 per thousand; but 
on this island the death-roll was also the heaviest recorded, namely, 
148, or 61 per thousand. 


The following comparative table shows the native populations and 
the average birth and death rates in the various main divisions of 
the Colony :— 


Birth- Death- 
iste Popula- : rate rate 
Division. Hons Births. ser! Deaths. - 
thousand, thousand, 
Ocean Island (532 Banabans 1,893 29 15 28 14 


and 1,361 Gilbert and Ellice 
labourers with families) 


Fanning and Washington 442 14 31 6 13 
Islands (Gilbert labourers 
with families) 
Gilbert Group ase aes 23,428 950 49 740 31 
Ellice Group... 0... we 8,582 159 44 111 31 





Totale and Averages ... 29,345 1,152 39 885 30 
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Emigration. 


A strong tendency to emigrate to Samoa continues to manifest 
itself among the Ellice islanders. The chief motive of such emi- 
gration is stated to be the desire to obtain a better education at 
the London Missionary Society’s schools in Samoa; promises of 
return are given but, once departed from his home, the adult 
native seldom, if ever, comes back. In this manner, the already 
seriously underpopulated Ellice Group is annually deprived of a 
further fraction of its people. Until the Administration can offer 
general educational facilities of a wider scope than those at present 
obtaining, it is not in a position to arrest the emigration of natives 
in search of better schooling. But it is hoped that the London 
Missionary Society may be persuaded to co-operate with the 
Administration in preventing the progressive denationalisation of 
the race by establishing efficient, government-aided village schools 
within the Ellice Group. 


Morals. 


Sex morality in the past was high. Girls went naked until 
married, and were protected by usages of extreme ferocity. To 
molest a maiden was to court death by slow strangulation, or by 
being tied to a log and floated out to sea. Now, morality is not so 
fierce. British justice has abolished the death penalty, robbing the 
offence of its terror. At the same time, by prohibiting polygamous 
marriage, the law has traversed the whole customary code within 
which a native’s life was once so strictly ordered. The spirit of 
the old, severe system is gone; it has been replaced by the mere 
letter of the new, to which the native accords lip-service without 
understanding. He is a man deprived of moral landmarks. Clothes, 
covering bodies which once went naked and unconscious, have 
contributed to his moral decadence by stimulating nasty curiosities, 
which never before existed. 


This is doubtless a phase through which every primitive race must 
pass on its march towards Western civilisation. Religious teaching 
may possibly help the islanders to reintegrate some moral code; 
but other influences are needed to give the native a sense of 
responsibility and a sense of direction among the strange, arbitrary 
ideas to which he now defers only because he must, or because he 
is too indolent to protest, and not because he is convinced of any 
virtue residing therein. British morality cannot be taught as 3 
subject, religious or otherwise. It is a rule of life composed of 
many ideas: it rests upon the ideals of fair play, sportsmanship. 
team-work, physical fitness, and general ‘‘ straightness ’’ uncod- 
sciously acquired during youth in a British school. The reforms 
tion of morality in this Colony depends upon the spread of the 
British school-spirit through the two Groups. Education must. 
here again, lead the way; hygiene and religion will follow. 
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Il.—GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


The following are the details of Colonial revenue for the periods 
1924-25 and 1925-26 :— 





Sources of Revenue. 1924-25. 1925-26. 

£ 8. d. £ 8. 4. 

Customs eae oan wed 30,370 16 5 23,232 12 8 
Native Taxes ae ae 10,330 14 7 9,097 6 10 
Licences, &c. oo oe 9,520 6 0 8,097 9 9 
Fees of Court, &c. ... oo8 2,464 13 6 1,604 2 5 
Post Office ... id See 801 8 6 604 15 1 
Telegraphs ... on A 684 18 2 442 10 7 
Royalties... ase a 6,011 5 6 6,144 5 5 
Interest ne ae ee 758 19 5 1,268 15 1 
Miscellaneous oe Ae 1,077 13 11 455 4 0 
Imperial Grant... ue 750 0 0 750 0 0 
Totals ... ... £62,770 16 0 £51,697 110 





The fall in revenue derived from Customs sources during the latter 
of the two years under review was caused by the removal of the 
ad valorem import duties hitherto levied upon soap, milk, flour, 
kerosene, rice, sugar, sail-cloth, and other articles necessary to the 
hygiene and general domestic comfort of the native. It was hoped 
that the Group trading companies would respond to this reduction 
by proportionately lowering the sale price of the articles mentioned. 
The net response was the reduction of the price of soap from 2s. to 
1s. 3d. per bar. Other prices stayed exactly at their former 
level. The British Phosphate Commissioners considerably reduced 
trade store prices on Ocean Island as a result of the removal of 
duties under reference. 

Details of Colonial expenditure for the same periods are as 
follows :— 


Heads of Expenditure. 1924-25 1925-26. 
£ cs. ds £ os. d. 
Public Debt us ae .. 2,163 11 5 8,816 8 8 
Pensions bee eee .. 1,143 14 11 905 14 2 
High Commissioner’s Depart- 
MInent... <3 dee .. 2,098 16 9 2,116 3 7 
Resident Commissioner’s De- 
partment or a .. 2,725 18 3 3.023 13 4 
Treasury and Customs A W382 t 2,058 3 9 
District. Administration .. 2999 9 1 8,387 0 6 
Police and Prisons ou. §=64,479:16 2 4,099 1 1 
Ocean and Fanning Islands 
Defence Force EG x3 1612 4 31.7 «3 
Medical Department ... we 4.352 138° 5 4.84417 4 
Carried forward 21,508 14 9 24,282 9 8 
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Heads of Expenditure. 1924-25. 1925-26. 
£ os. d. £osd4. 
Ben forward 21,50814 9 24,282 9 8 
Transport es 3,065 ll 5 5,699 11 6 
Postal Department 7 292 710 294 6 1 
Wireless Telegraph eee 
ment .» 1,769 0 4 1,231 1 2 
Audit Department 225 15 2 216 11 § 
Miscellaneous 731 5 3 630 6 3 
Lands Commission : 756 5 6 277 «0:«9 
Education Department ye 3,520 16 0 8,881 6 0 
Public Works (Annually Re- 
current) se 952 11 861 14 6 
Public Works (Extraordinary)... 8112 3 147 12 9 
Island Administration ... . 8,516 7 11 3,088 011 
Totals .. £36,419 17 6 £40,610 1 1 





The totals of Colonia] revenue and expenditure for the last five 


years have been :— Revenue. Expenditure. 
Year. £ 8. d. £ sd 
1921-22 49,143 17 4 55,221 4 9 
1922-23 44,472 19 3 51,808 4 5 
1923-24 55,792 8 2 40,820 10 1 
1924-25 62,770 16 0 36,419 17 6 
1925-26 51,697 110 40,610 1 1 


The Public Debt at ‘the beginning of the 1924-25 period stood 
at £5,571 8s. 7d., being the unpaid balance of an original loan 
of £13, 000 raised by the Colony in 1920, to cover its share of the 
purchase price of the High Commission motor yacht ‘‘ Pioneer.” 
Beginning with the period 1920-21, the loan has been repaid out 
of General Revenue at the annual rate of £1,857 2s. 10d. plus 


interest. 


The following figures show the present position :— 


1924-25 : £ os. d. £84 
Balance of Loan 5,571 8 7 
Instalment Ps 1,857 210 
Interest on Balance . ee 306 8 7 

Total payment, 1924-95 ... £2,163 11 5 

1925-26 : £ os. d. £ os. a. 

. Balance of Loan 8,714 5 9 
Instalment ats 1,857 2 10 
Interest on Balance ... 204 5 9 

Total payment, 1925-26 ... £2,061 8 7 


Balance of Loan 


1,857 211 
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The Assets and Liabilities of the Colony on the 30th June, 1925, 
and the 30th June, 1926, respectively, were :— 


























30th June, 1925. 30th June, 1926. 
Assets. | Liabilities. Assets. Liabilities. 
Cash :— £ ad £ «aw d) £ «2 dl £ «a a 
In hand and at Bank... 27,047 7 0 26,067 4 0 
Drafts and pomitiancs | 1,300 0 0 3,455 8 1 
Deposits ... 00... ' 30,759 18 4 38,542 17 3 
Advances ... ase o» | 1,816 15 1, 298 7 6 
Suspense ajc e rr {| 172 8 2/1,070 2 5 
Unalloeated Stores alc . _- { - - - 
Imprests a/c sos 10 0 01 
Tnvestment Depreciation ; 300 0 0 150 0 0 
afe, 
Investments :— ! j 
Fixed Deposits + {0,000 0 0' 120,201 15 9 
Crown Agents... se 120,429 0 7 19,3382 0 7 
Banaban Royalties ees [18,030 17 10° 18,030 17 10 
Fakaofu Natives oe 173 19 2, 
Crown Agents, Bank { 3,900 0 0 
Advance at call. ' 
Excess of Assets over |47,575 18 2 58,662 18 11 
Liabilities. —— | - — 
£:78,807 19 aca 19 8/92,355 16 2/92,355 16 2 








III.—TRADE, AGRICULTURE, AND INDUSTRY. 


Besides the phosphate of Ocean Island, the only considerable 
product of the Colony is the copra of the two Groups and of 
Fanning, Washington, and Christmas Islands. 


On Fanning and Washington Islands large plantations of 
covonut-palms are muintained by the industry of between 200 and 
250 Gilbertese labourers, whose average rate of pay is 35s. per 
month. The labourers live under good conditions, receiving 
housing, hospital attendance, and rations for themselves and their 
families on a scale authorised by the Administration. The total 
weight of copra exported from the two islands during 1924-25 
amounted to 280 tons ; during 1925-26 it soared to 2,070 tons. 


For several years, experiments in bee culture have been con- 
ducted by the Company on Fanning Island, with @ view to stimu- 
lating the fertilisation of the coconut. The experiments were not 
very successful until the Mexican bee was introduced. This 
variety alone appears to flourish in the marine climate of the 
Island; its effect upon the productivity of the coconut-palm has 
been, according to observation, extremely favourable. A minute 
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export of beeswax amounting, during 1925-26, to 372 Ib. (valued 
at £21) has sprung out of the culture of bees. It is hoped that 
apiculture may eventually, with adequate encouragement from the 
Administration, be taken up generally by the natives of the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands, and become the basis of both an increased 
copra yield and an additional native industry. 


Christmas Island is held under licence from the Crown by the 


Central Pacific Coconut Plantations, Limited, registered in” 


London. The Island, which has a circuit of 100 miles, was tree- 
less and uninhabited when discovered by Captain Cook in 1777. 
Some coconut trees were planted there in the ‘nineties of last 
century and 60,000 palms were planted in 1904-5. Of these, per- 
haps 15,000 now exist. The plantations are worked by about 20 
Tahitian labourers, over whose general well-being supervision is 
kept by the occasional visit of a British warship. The lagoon of 
this island—one of the largest in the Pacific—contains pearl shell ; 
but not much attention seems to be paid to the export of this 
commodity. ‘The copra export during 1924 was 150 tons, and 
during 1925 175 tons.. 


The copra production of the Gilbert and Ellice Groups is in the 
hands of the natives, no ownership of land by non-natives being 
permitted by law. The native breaks out his copra under the 
trees, dries it on leaf trays in the sun, and sells it at ld. per lb. 
(£9 6s. 8d. per long ton) to the nearest resident trader. The trader 
disposes of it to the visiting ships of local companies at rates vary- 
ing between £12 and £14 per ton. An attempt is being made to 
help native producers to co-operate in the collection of their copra 
at central licensed depots, from which they may sell in bulk. at 
trader's rates, to visiting ships. The difficulty of organising such 
a scheme on a general scale is, however, very great, owing not 
cnly to the native’s innate lack of initiative but to the scattered 
nature of the islands and to the meagreness of communications. 


The copra exported annually from the two Groups averages about 
6,000 tons, when the rainfall is normal. This is not enough. 
With a view to increasing the output, efforts are being directed 
towards teaching the native to improve his methods of plantation. 
The trees are customarily planted at random, in some spots growing 
in clusters of five or six together, and in other places standing very 
widely scattered. The results are both wasted space and unpro- 
ductive trees. ‘The average yield of a tree in the Gilbert Group is 
but 50-60 nuts a year, and these nuts are so small that five must 
be used to produce 1 lb. of copra. The average copra-production 
per acre does not exceed 8 cwt. a year—a poor figure beside the 
18 cwt. of Samoan plantations. 

This inferiority of yield is not caused by the admitted poverty of 
the soil. It has been established that the well-aerated and salty 
coralline sand of the atolls is one of the soils most favourable to 
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the growth of the coconut. Properly planted, the trees do well 
enough in these islands. Individual palms have been observed to 
bear as many as 180 nuts a year. If the native can be persuaded 
to thin out his overplanted areas, so that each tree obtains adequate 
nutrition, a considerably increased copra yield is certain. But to 
convince a primitive population of the truth of this apparently 
absurd paradox, that a reduction of the number of trees will cause 
an increase in the number of nuts, is a slow and difficult task, the 
ultimate success of which depends upon a progressive improvement 
of the racial amenability to new ideas. That again depends upon 
the spread of education. 


Reports from the European markets point out a serious defect 
of the copra produced in these and other Pacific Groups, namely, 
its smallness. The ideal copra for marketing is that which con- 
sists of the flesh of the nut turned out in a single piece from the 
shell. Turned out in two or more pieces the flesh presents broken 
edges, which, exposed to the air, become the foci of fermentation : 
free fatty acids are thus produced, and these render more difficult 
and expensive the industrial processes for which the copra is 
destined. The preference of the large European buyers is there- 
fore given to ‘‘ whole ’’ copra, and since the more enlightened 
producers are now careful to cater for this demand the small, 
broken commodity produced by such communities as the natives 
of this Colony stands in danger of being ousted altogether from 
the market. 


This is a menace which must be very seriously considered. The 
local product must be improved. It will, unfortunately, not be 
easy to impress the natives with the importance to themselves of 
making copra in larger pieces. They are conservative of tradi- 
tional methods, and at the same time they are careless. Further- 
more, they have for long been thoroughly discontented with the 
truly meagre price given for their copra by local trading concerns. 
hey are not likely to devote additional care to its preparation 
unless a better rate is offered. It is hoped that the trading com- 
panies may be persuaded to co-operate in this matter with the 
-Administration, by giving official recognition to high-grade. or 
whole, copra, and paying a better price for it. In this manner, 
the native would be ‘encouraged to produce the superior article, 
and within a very short time would abandon the manufacture of 
the less-paying low-grade commodity. 

No special development of the phosphate industry at Ocean 
Island has occurred during the period under review. Owing to a 
protracted season of westerly gales between August, 1925, and 
March, 1926, the loading of ships in the open roadsteads off the 
Island was considerably hampered, and the tonnage of phosphate 
exported fell to 188,335. In the preceding year. 1924-25, 210.035 
tons were exported. 
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Returns of imports and exports for the years 1924-26 are shown 
in the following tables :— 





Tmports. 
ye Value. Value. 
Commodity. 1924-25. 1925-26.* 
£ £ 

Anchors and Chains ee ee ce 4,232 164 
Benzine... “6 ae “fs ad 1,207 2,401 
Building Material bee ot ts. 7,663 10,685 
Bicycles ae ih Spe ae ees 322 231 
Apparel... a de ae .. 16,810 12,275 
Explosives tee Sra ae wi 1,188 1,614 
Hardware ... ve Nee a fr 9,794 7,988 
Tron cee one ote ies a 1,480 1,271 
Jewellery ... me a ae oe 132 76 
Kerosene ... an om Sat ee 3,146 2,595 
Machinery at ee Pa ae 6,723 7,520 
Oils a oe a oes ar 4,014 4,258 
Perfumery Bee Sed oe 547 322 \ 
Photographic Materials ... aay phe 45 20 | 
Provisions 45,068 46,930 
Spirits, Wines, Fermented Liquors, &e. 3.063 2,794 : 
Tobacco... ae a Dae «10,254 6,859 ; 
Wire Rope ve ue ee ae 216 20 
Miscellaneous ‘ee Soe oes .. 21,841 17,025 


Totals bee wth .-- £137,695 £125,048 


* 1925-26 figures are incomplete owing to lack of returns. 

















Exports. 
| 1924-25. | 1995-26. 
Commodity. Silky tae ae 776 
| Amounts. | Values. Amounts. Values. 
Copra :— | | £ | £. 
Fanning Island, Ltd | 280 tons. ! 7,828 2,070 tons. | 55,999 
Gilbert Islands 5,283 tons. 86,499 3,699 tons. 65,796 
Ellice Islands ... 129tons.; 1,601 572 tons.! 6,736 
Shark Fins 6tons.' "602 54 tons | ya 
Beeswax ... des sect _ : _ | 372 Ib. | 
Phosphate ia + | 210,035 tons. | 273,046 | 188,335 tons. tous. | 258,960 





Totals. | 369,576 | “398,157 
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IV.—LAND. 

Most of the land in the Gilbert Group is needed for the support 
of the fairly dense native population, but there is a great deal of 
spare coconut-producing land in the large and thinly-peopled Ellice 
Islands. Most of the Ellice Islands have but a single village each, 
and the only lands worked are those which lie within convenient 
walking distance of such settlements. Large tracts of several atolls 
are left untouched by the owners, and many tons of copra are thus 
annually wasted. A real benefit would be conferred upon the native 
if these spare lands could be worked on behalf of the owners, upon 
a profit-sharing basis, by some local enterprise. A ship (say, a small 
auxiliary ketch of 30 tons register), however, would be essential to 
the success of such an undertaking. 


Under existing legislation no sale of native lands to non-natives 
is permitted, and no lease may be granted for a longer period than 
99 years, nor for any one parcel of land in any one island of greater 
extent than 5 acres. Every lease is subject to the approval of the 
High Commissioner. 


The native method of land-tenure may be described as a com- 
promise between the communal and the individual systems. In 
theory, a landowner has only a life interest in the property which 
he inherits or acquires through customary channels of conveyance. 
On his death, the devolution of the estate is controlled by a clear- 
cut scheme of remainders and contingent remainders. But in 
practice, though the individual is never free, as in England, to 
endow ‘‘ a cot or a college,’’ he is allowed by custom, should he so 
desire, to exercise a reasonable initiative in the alienation of portions 
of his estate to relatives outside the immediate circle of his next-of- 
kin. 

Much confusion in Gilbertese land ownership has arisen since 
the coming of the Flag in 1892. The prime cause of this confusion 
was that the arrival of British government interrupted a local land- 
war on nearly every island of the Gilbert Group. Such hostilities, 
in former days, were the continual pursuit of the Gilbertese, being 
stimulated by the smallness of the islands in proportion to their 
teeming populations, and the consequently inveterate land-hunger 
of the race. The interruption of the last wars on so many islands 
left the land-issues, as it were, still in debate between the opposing 
factions. The uncertainty of the whole situation was reflected in 
the first Land Registers, compiled between 1893-1895. During the 
Next quarter of a century, the question of ownership became increas- 
ingly involved, despite the local efforts of District Officers to bring 
order into the confusion. In 1919 a Native Lands Commission was 
appointed, to determine ownership according to local usage and to 
establish new Land Registers; but owing to shortage of staff the 
Commission was not able to begin its work until 1922. In conse- 
quence of the minute size of the native holdings, and of the tenacity 
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with which the possession of each one of the fifty or sixty thousand 
disputed plots is contested, the work of the Lands Commission is 
slow and arduous. To date, new Registers have been established 
on the four most northerly islands of the Gilbert Group, and the 
Commission is within sight of completing the fifth island. The 
work was, however, temporarily suspended during the period 1925- 
1926 owing to the absence on leave of the Lands Commissioner. 
and to the pressure of other administrative necessities. 


The purchase-value of good coconut-bearing land in the Gilvert 
and Ellice Groups, as between native and native, has fixed itself 
by custom at £12 per acre. On Ocean Island special values obtain, 
on account of the rich phosphate deposits. 


V.—INVESTIGATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES. 


The development of the copra industry, by improving native 
methods of planting and production, has been dealt with in the 
preceding section. ‘The possibility of establishing a beeswax indus- 
try by encouraging apiculture on a general scale has also been 
touched upon. 


In previous annual reports, passing mention has been made of the 
potentialities of coconut fibre as an article of local manufacture. 
Thousands of tons of coconut husk go to waste every year in the 
Group, only a comparatively small amount being used as fuel and 
in the manufacture of native string. Reports from consumers in 
Sydney indicate that the quality of South Sea fibre compares well 
with that of the best produced in Ceylon. The defect of the Pacific 
product appears to be that it reaches the Sydney market, as a rule, 
improperly cleaned. Adequately cleaned and baled, it would com- 
pete on favourable terms with Ceylon fibre, and command an aver- 
age price of about 18s. per cwt. in the Australian market. It is 
considered’ that the geography of the Colony, with its small, 
scattered units, would be unfavourable to the establishment of a 
large central plant for treating fibre. The object in view is not to 
invite trading concerns to sink capital into such a project, but to 
encourage the native himself to produce the commodity. For the 
purpose of estimating the readiness with which the Gilbertese might 
adapt themselves to such an industry, the London Missionary 
Society has imported from Ceylon and India various simple appli- 
ances of the kind now used by the natives of those countries in the 
preparation of commercial fibre. The Society is, in addition, con- 
ducting experiments in the affiliated industry of coir-rope making. 

Beds of pearl shell are known to exist at nearly every island of 
the Colony. The shell is used locally in the manufacture of native 
fish-hooks. It is not believed to exist in commercial quantities 
at any island except, possibly, Tabitueua and Onotoa in the Gilbert 
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Group. At Tabiteuea a small variety of gold-lip is sometimes 
found by natives. It is supposed to lie at a depth of 5-6 fathoms ; 
but naked diving at Tabiteuea is dangerous owing to the numerous 
tiger-shark, and researches as to the size of the beds are impossible 
without diving dress. At Onotoa the shell is either black-lip or 
rainbow of small to medium size; it is fairly plentiful at 5 fathoms, 
but in this lagoon, again, naked diving is dangerous on account 
of a large and ferocious species of conger-eel, which has been re- 
sponsible for many deaths. Onotoa is probably the only island 
at which shell might exist in such quantities as to justify expendi- 
ture on mechanical diving operations of an experimental nature. 

The celebrated Palu, or castor-oil fish, abounds in the Ellice 
Group. The flesh of this fish, on being exposed to sunlight, re- 
solves itself almost entirely into an oil possessing valuable 
medicinal properties. The shark, spearfish, sail-fish, bonito, 
trevally, barracuda, and porpoise are very plentiful in these waters. 
The Colony would form a convenient headquarters for a fish-oil 
industry. 

VI.—BANKS. 

During 1922 an Agency of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia 
was opened on Ocean Island. On current accounts the rate of 
interest offered is 3} per cent. per annum; on fixed deposits, from 
4 per cent. to 5 per cent. is paid. Growing use of the Bank is 
being made by the local native community. The following have 
been the totals of annual deposits since the Bank’s inception :— 
1923, £1,710; 1924, £1,037; 1925, £2,089; 1926, £1,758. 


VII.—LEGISLATION. 

Little legislation of general interest was passed during the years 
under review. Ordinance No. 3 of 1924 provided for the registra- 
tion in the Colony of Letters Patent granted in the United King- 
dom. Ordinance No. 1 of 1926 gave effect to certain rules for the 
carriage of goods by sea recommended by the International Con- 
ference of Maritime Law, Brussels, 1922-23. Ordinance No. 5 of 
1926 provided an amended law for the regulation of wireless 
telegraphy within the Colony. 


VIII.—EDUCATION. 

The Administration’s direct educational effort is at present con- 
fined to the maintenance of two native boys’ schools—the King 
George V School at Tarawa, in the Northern Gilberts, and the 
Ellice Islands School at Vaitupu. ‘hese are both boarding estab- 
lishments, accommodating 60 scholars each; the general scope of 
their work is the education, along lines suited to the rustic local 
conditions, of a limited number of native boys, from whose ranks 
are to be selected the future native officials of the Colony. A school 
for Banaban boys, under the charge of a European master, has 
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been maintained at Ocean Island since 1920 out of Banaban Vho~ 
phate Royalties. A scheme for the transfer of JU senior bevs 
trom the Banaban School to the King George V School, Larawa. 
was approved during the period 1925-26. When this plan is put 
into operation, it is intended to institute technical cl: » under a 
qualified (Sloyd) instructor at the latter establishment. 





e 


cA 





The main educational effort of the Colony has always been put 
forth by the Christian Missions, whose pioneer work in this di 
tion made possible the establishment of the first administrative 
and medical services, and certainly laid the foundations of whatever 
civilization now exists among the natives. 





The London Missionary Society maintains two Central Schouls 
(one in the Northern and one in the Southern Gilberts) under the 
charge of resident European missionaries. These institutions are 
primarily intended for the training of mission teachers for service 
in the villages of the Group, Outside vocational subjects, th 
‘ademic instruction is of primary grade. Much useful technical 
training is, however, also afforded to scholars, and so disseminated 
through the islands, in connection with the Society's industrial 
experinents already mentioned, and with the boat-building, furni- 
ture-making, house-construction, and general manual activities 
entailed in the upkeep and organisation of the training schools. At 
Rongorongo, Beru Island, where stands the larger of its two central 
establishments, the London Mission has installed a very complete 
printing press, where, with the help of a native staff, it undertakes 
the publication of its own religious and educational text-books, and 
of a monthly magazine in the vernacular. 

The Roman Missionary Society of the Sacred Heart (a Belgian 
foundation) maintains two central schools of similar character and 
scope in the Northern and Central Gilberts. At the island of 
Butaritari this Society has also established a convent school for 
half-caste girls and the daughters of the more well-to-do natives. 








An annual Government subsidy of £250 each is granted to the 
two Mission bodies in respect of their educational efforts at the 
central schools. 


Village education is performed entirely by the Missions, each 
denomination recording a total school attendance of about 3.50) 
native children between the ages of 6 and 16. The average native 
does not, and will not ever, need more academic knowledge than 
the village schools are already trying to teach him; nor are the 
teachers too ignorant for their task. The main defect of existing 
village education is that the schools lack co-ordination, and the 
methods of teaching are consequently marked by an incoherence 
which deprives the system, as a whole, of any singleness of 
character or unity of purpose. Until standardisation has been 
achieved neither will education acquire the universally permeant 
and penetrative quality which it onght to possess, nor will the 
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uative community begin to show that general amenability to social 
Instruction Which it is the main object of education to impart. 1t 
is vital to the imunediate well-being of the race that this should be 
fully realised by the Administration; for only when the general 
feeling of the villagers has become sensitive to the incidence of 
new ideas will efforts to promote hygiene, infant welfare, morality, 
providence, and thrift produce any lasting effect. The Missions 
have splendidly performed the pioneer work of general education, 
and have reached their financial limits in the effurt. It remains for 
the Adiinistration to see that their work is not wasted. ‘This can 
be done by using the network of village schools which they have 
spread over the two Groups. A first-class primary educational 
organisation could be made by co-ordinating all such schools under 
a single systein of instruction, so that, whatever their denomination, 
the secular teaching afforded therein was of the same kind and 
quality. This object could be achieved by standardising methods 
of teaching and establishing a single syllabus of instruction through- 
out the villages. The financial and practical details of a scheme 
covering both these desiderata are now under discussion. 


IX.—CLIMALE. 


Vhe climate of the Colony is pleasant and even bracing during 
the season of the crisp north-easterly Trade Winds (March-October), 
but becomes euervating during the season of rains and westerly 
gales (October-March). The thermometer varies but little, the 
lowest recorded reading being 72° and the highest 92.2° in the 
shade. 

The 14 Gilbert islands lying between 2° North and 8° Svuth 
latitude are visited by periodical droughts, of which the cycie 
appears to be five to seven years. Butaritari and Little Makin, 
about 3? north of the Equator, are unaffected by this condition ; 
the Ellice Islands, between the 6th and 10th degrees of South lati- 
tude, are not affected economically. Ocean Island, only 52’ south 
of the Line, lies within the drought zone and suffers very severely. 

The average rainfall on any island in a normal year amounts to 
anything between 150 and 180 inches; during droughts on Central 
and Southern Gilbert islands it is sometimes as low as 3 inches. 

Drought conditions threatened during the carly part of the period 
1924-25, and towards March, 1925, were fully established. No rain 
fell on any part of the 14 affected islands between April and Decein- 
ber, 1925. 'The drought then breke, and the coconuts, which had 
ceased to bear, put out fresh spathes of blossom. When the spathes 
opened, however, rains fell with such torrential force that the young 
blossom was beaten from the stalks, and, though the trees throve, 
the first coconut crop was a failure. The result was a drop of 
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about 1,500 tons in the amount of copra exported that year from 
the Gilbert Islands. 
The rainfall statistics of the Colony for the periods 1921-25 and 
1925-26 are as follows :— 
1924-25, 





Inches. : 

a. BNEee { Washington Island... se 50-00 1ou-00 
dushoetl ( Panning Island 2 we 45-00 99-00 
ee { Little Makin fost w. L751 179-04 
SeNOMIe Suiatanianisehe ae Seta ETHCLO ITaSt 
Marakei tee one os 38-63 54-78 

Abaiang 23-2 61-51 





2 : Tarawa 63-60 
? ra Maiana 64-12 
“ ) Abemamia 103-00 
Nuria 10-8) 
Aranuka No return 
Nonouti 32-3) 
Ocean Island 127-67 
‘Tabiteuca 31-16 
Mquator to J Beru... 28-71 
3° South.) Nikunau 61-39 
Onotoa 13-05 
‘Tamana 19-64 
Arorae 17-90 
Nanomea 130-03 
Niahomangat ... 111-96 
Niutao 141-79 
@ South to Nukutetau 115-5 
10° South Nui 105-44 
“7 Vaitupu 132-05 
Bunatuti a oe 167-65 
Nukulailai... se w. 115-30 163-09 
( Nurakita Uns ee .. No return, No return. 


The monthly figures for Ocean Island over the same period 
were :— 
1924-25. 1925-26. 


Inches. Inches. 

duly... ss ea nee 2.43 6.62 
August Re ues wl 58 6.83 
September te Ada oe 33 2.50 
October até is ie 2.29 12.62 3 
November he ae as 14 4.71 : 
December res oy) ate 02 11.15 : 
January ie Se en 46 12.24 ‘ 
February sa te ran 81 14.07 4 

Carried forward 7.36 70.74 x 


te 
oe 
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1924-25. 1925-26. 





Inches. Inches. 
Brought forward 7.36 70.74 
March as ey an 1.34 20.48 
April... a Hen on 01 17.74 
May... oe eae Se 1.26 11.24 
June... aa oe ve 2.70 7.47 
Totals... oes ae 12.67 127.67 





X.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


The following is a summary of the vessels which called at Ocean 
Island during the two years under review :— 


From 1924-25. 1925-26. 
Australia Ke a i ae 39 43 
New Zealand a0 aD 2 3 
Japan eee ae is 0 10 4 
Hong Kong 1 1 
Java 1 Nil 
Fiji ase ees ae? Bee 1 2 
Gilbert Tslands re re $3 10 9 
Other wad a O20 a8 5 Nil 

69 62 


The distributing centre for mails in the Groups is Tarawa, which 
is connected direct with Australia perhaps twice a year by the irre- 
gular visits of vessels chartered by Messrs. Burns Philp and 
Company for the purpose of exporting copra. Between Tarawa 
and the Colony Headquarters at Ocean Island, communication is 
haphazard, depending upon the movements of the British Phos- 
phate Commissioners’ vessel from Ocean Island, upon the visits 
of the London Missionary Society’s vessel, s.s. ‘‘ John Williams,”’ 
and upon the annual tour of the Groups made by a British sloop- 
of-war from the New Zealand Naval Station. 


Inter-insular communication within the two Groups is main- 
tained by these three vessels, and by two small craft engaged in 
the local copra trade on behalf of Messrs. Burns Philp and Com- 
pany and Messrs. On Chong and Company. The Gilbert Islands 
are connected with Fanning Tsland by annual visits of the vessel 
of Fanning Island, Limited: and communications between the 
Ellice Tslands and Fiji are established by a small trading vessel of 
Messrs. Burn Philp and Company, which makes two trips a year 
between Funafuti and Levuka. 
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The wireless station at Ocean Island was opened for traffic during 
1916. A public service via Suva radio to all parts of the world was 
inaugurated in 1922. Wireless communications with the Groups 
are maintained through the small station erected by Messrs. Bums 
Philp and Company at Tarawa, and the radio installation in s.s. 
“St. George,’’ the local trading vessel of Messrs. On Chong and 
Company. The Tiondon Missionary Society announces its inten- 
tion of installing a wireless station at Beru, Southern Gilberts. 





ARTHUR GRIMBLE, 


Resident Commissioner. 
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I.—Geographical and Historical Note. 


The Solomon Islands were first discovered in the year 1568 by 
Alvaro de Mendana while on a voyage of discovery from Peru. 
The Island of Ysabel was first sighted and Mendana bestowed the 
christian name of his wife upon the new discovery. In the year 1595 
aw second expedition under Mendana sailed from Peru, but. this 
time the Solomon Islands were not located. Mendana, however. 
arrived in the Santa Cruz Group and founded a settlement at 
Graciosa Bay. The new colony proved abortive and the settie- 
ment shortlived, for dissentions and insubordination among the 
members of the Colony, sickness and conflicts with the natives. 
and the death of Mendana, put an end to any prospect of 
colonisation, and the remnants of the original party returned to 
Peru. 





For some 200 vears the Solomon Islands were appirently un- 
touched by Europeans, but from 1767, when Captain Cartaret re- 
discovered the Santa Cruz Group and the north-west coast-line 
of Malaita, numbers of Muropeans visited these islands. Gradually, 
missionaries established themselves and Mission Societies were 
founded, the first being the French Mission Society of Saint Mary 
in 1845, and five vears later the Melanesian Mission arrived. Tater 
still, resident traders came, and between the years 1860 and 183 
they increased in number. 





A British Protectorate over the South Solomon Islands wis 
declared in 1893, other islands being brought within the Protec- 
torate during 1898 and 1900, 
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The Protectorate extends north-west and south-east for a distance 
of 900 miles, and north and south for a distance of 430 iniles. 


II.—General Observations: 


The figures at the 1921 census show 493 whites (386 niales and 
107 females) and, as nearly as can be estimated, 150,000 natives. 
There are also approximately 150 aliens in the Group who are not 
included in the above figures. 


Native land may be acquired under King’s Regulation No. III 
of 1914, which provides for leases under three headings (a) Cultiva- 
tion leases, (b) Grazing leases, and (c) Building leases. 


A revised Handbook of the British Solomon Islands Protectorate 
was printed in 1923, and nay be purchased in the Protectorate. 


On the 3rd November, 1926, a seaplane belonging to the Royal 
Australian Air Force landed in Gizo Harbour, this being the first 
aerial craft of any description to visit these waters. Fe 


The Protectorate is divided into eight districts, each adminis- 
tered by a District Officer, who has a force of constables under 
him. Where procurable, native clerks are provided for District 
Officers. Each district is sub-divided into staller districts with a 
Headman in charge, who has under him village Headmen and 
village constables. The District Headmen report to the District 
Officer all births and deaths and any offences in their district and 
see to the carrying out of the various communal duties necessary to 
native life. 





Mala District.—Headquarters at Auki. ‘This is perhaps the 
wildest District in the Protectorate, and certainly the most 
populous. The population of Malaita is estimated at 60,000. 
Crime very considerably decreased and the uatives now respect 
and accept the Protectorate law in lieu of their old ‘ club law.” 


The erection of a native hospital at Su’'u was completed in 
December, 1926. 


Guadalcanal District —Headquarters at Aola. This large island 
is not thickly populated. ‘The population is estimated to be about 
20,000. The natives are quiet and, by some planters, preferred, as 
labourers, to the Malaita man. Along the coast there are some 
fairly good roads, but the numerous unbridged rivers and creeks 
render travelling difficult. 


Gizo District.—Headquarters at Gizo. Gizo was, at one time, 
one of the ports of entry in the Protectorate, but it ceased to be so 
under Proclamation No. 5 of 6th August, 1926. Gizo is the centre 
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of a small European population who are engaged in planting coco- 
nuts and in trading. Recent figures show the native population to 
be under 7,000. There is a wireless station at Kokegelo, owned by 
the Methodist Mission Society, and a native hospital at Gizo itself. 
The southern portion of the island of Choiseul is administered at 
present by the District Officer, Gizo, who also has under his charge 
the island of Lord Howe. ‘Two natives of Roviana were attached 
to the staff of the District Officer as clerks in training. Both made 
satisfactory progress, and one was subsequently appointed 4s 
Native Clerk to a District Officer in another part of the Protec- 
torate. 


Shortland Islands District.—Headquarters at Faisi, Shortland 
Island. This District consists of the islands of Shortland, Fauro, 
Mono, and the northern part of Choiseul. There is a small native 
hospital on Shortland Island. Faisi is a port of entry. The popu- 
lation, exclusive of Choiseul, does not exceed 1,500. Onua Island 
has been acquired by the Government for use as a quarantine 
station. 


Ysabel"and Russell Islands District. —Vhe headquarters of the 
District are at Tunnibuli. The population of these islands is 
6,000. There are a number of European coconut plantations in 
the District and the natives have themselves commenced to plant. 
On the island of Ysabel there are some moderately good bridle 
paths. In the Russell Islands are some of the principal coconut 
plantations of Messrs. Lever’s Pacific Plantations, Limited. 


Eastern Solomons District.—The headquarters of the District 
are at Kira-Kira. The Eastern Solomons District consists of San 
Cristoval, Ugi, and Ulawa islands, and the estimated population is 
8,000. There are a few Kuropean-owned coconut plantations on 
these islands and on some smaller ones. The native population 
shows a slight decrease on the previous year. 


Santa Cruz District.—The headquarters are at Peru, on the island 
of Vanikoro, which is a port of entry. This District was opened iu 
1923 in consequence of the commencement of kauri-timber cutting 
on the island of Vanikoro by the San Cristoval Estates, Limited. 
This Company has, since 1923, changed hands and management 
and is now known as the Vanikoro Kauri Timber Company, 
Limited. The District consists of a number of groups of islets and 
several isolated islands such as Utupua, Vanikoro, and Tikopta. 
The condition of the natives as regards sanitation and general 
village hygiene was in a very bad and primitive state owing to the 
isolated situation of the District but, with the advent of a District 
Officer, there has been a marked improvement. A hospital was 


erected at the beginning of the year. The population is estimated 
at 7,000. ; 
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Tulagi District.—In addition to the island of Tulagi (including 
Makambo and Gavutu) the District consists of the islands of Ngela 
(Florida) and Savo. Ngela has a population of some 3,500 and 
Savo a population of some 800. The Officer Commanding Armed 
Constabulary acts as District Officer, with headquarters at Tulagi. 
He has no judicial powers. All necessary court cases are taken by 
the Chief Magistrate and Legal Adviser. Two natives from Negela 
and two from Savo are being trained for service as native medical 
dressers. 


The District Officers, Mala, Gizo, Ysabel, Guadalcanal, Santa 
Cruz, and Eastern Solomons are supplied with auxiliary vessels. 
On the whole, the condition of the natives has improved in a 
marked degree within recent years. 


ITI.—Government Finance. 


The total revenue of the Protectorate for the financial year ended 
31st March, 1927, was £77,444 19s. Od., as against £71,430 5s. 3d., 
for the previous financial year. 


The total expenditure was £63,740 12s. Qd., as against 
£60,330 8s. 3d., for the previous year. 


The revenue and expenditure for the past five years have been 
as follows :— 





Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ os. d. £ os. d. 

1922-23 = ie 56,741 0 3 52,472 16 7 
1923-24 ne cas 64,329 15 8 52,655 12 7 
1924-25 ts 38 64,091 6 9 65,409 2 1 
1925-26 oe Mee 71,480 5 3 60,330 8 3 
1926-27 oe nee 77,444 19 0 63,740 12 0 


StaTeMENT oF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES FOR THE FINANCIAL YEARS ENDED 
31st Marcu, 1926, Axp 31st Marcu, 1927. 


Ansets, Liubilities 

1925-26. 1926-27, 1925-26. 1926-27. 

: £ » di £ oa d. £ 2 od £ 8 ad. 
Cash in hand at bank... 31,740 13 0 36,632 8 4 —- - 


Remittances... ww. =1,909 4 2 3,652 16 9 _ _— 
Deposits _ 3,658 13 0 3,623 0 3 






Unallocated Stores... 1,154 9 9 1,057 7 2 = ae 
Advances vee «166-16 1 168 18 8 = — 
Suspense Seay = — 475.19 7 747138 
Fixed Deposits wes 25,200 0 0 33,063 0 0 _ = 
Vessels Insurance Fund - — 1,400 0 0 1,863 0 0 
Excess of Assets over - — 54.636 10 5 68,340 17 5 
Liabilities ree — 








£60,171 3 0 £74,574 10 11 = £60,171 3 0 £74,574 10 11 
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IV.—'Trade and Agriculture. 


Returns of Imports and Exports are given as accurately 
possible in the statements below :— 


RETURN OF IMPORTS FOR THE YEAR 1926-27. 


€ 
Machinery 17,027 
Kerosene 6,305 
Benzine 8,414 
Tobacco 20,121 
Spirits ey jes ie 3,135 
Wine 1,132 
Explosives 102 
Beer ein Pee eee 4,287 
Rifles ... lid 
Drapery es a eat 91,104 
Rice a es ae 28,898 
Sugar ... 3,262 
Timber 10,049 
Hardware 7,433 
Meats 14,817 
Fish 8,291 
Biscuits 14,460 
Bags and sacks 17,797 
Miscellaneous 114,911 


Total ... we £296,722 
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V.—Education. 


Education is entirely in the bands of the various Mission 
Societies. 

For the financial year under review the sum of £800 was included 
in the Mstimates of Jéxpenditure for technical educational grauts 
to Mission schools. ‘The following grants were made in accurdatee 
with the amount of attention devoted to such education :— 


£ 
Melanesian Mission (Marovovo) ates 25 ne 2» 
South Sea Evangelical Mission (Su'u) ge 25 
Seventh Day Adventist Mission (Muarovo Jaagoon) bu 
Methodist Mission (Roviana) Ae <A ts 5U 


Educational statistics furnished by the various Mission Societies 
for the year under review show no change in the statements pub- 
fished in the Amiual Report for the year 1024-25. 


VI.—Climate. 


The climate of the Solomons is not in itself unhealthy, but 
malaria and blackwater fever are prevalent. Dysentery and pul- 
monary diseases also exist but are confined chiefly to the natives. 

Bron April to November the prevailing wind is from the south- 
east. From November to the end of March calms and heavy north- 
west weather may be expected. Hurricanes are unknown. ‘The 
temperature Varies from a maximum of 2° to a duinimum wight 
telmperature of 73°. 


VII.—Communications. 


The Government Wireless Station maintains communication with 
the outside world. In addition, there are two privately-owned 
Wireless installations in the Group—one at Kokegelo (Rovtana? i: 
the Gizo District, owned by the Methodist Mission, and the other 
at Vanikoro in the Santa Cruz District, owned by the Vanikoro 
Kauri Timber Company, Limited. ‘The last two named stations 
are powerful enough to communicate independently with the eut- 
side world, but, in accordance with the terms of their licences, ali 
their tratlic is routed via Tulagi. 


Steam communication is maintained between Australia and the 
Protectorate by means of M s. Burns, Philp and Company's 
mail steawers. The steamer calls direct from Australia every six 
weeks, and, after going through the Group, returns to Australia. 
Messrs Burns, Philp and Company receive a subsidy from the 
Australian Government, to which subsidy the Protectorate Govern- 
ment contributes an annual sum of £3,000. In return, the Pro- 
tectorate receives certain abatements in the cost of Government 
passages and freights., Since February, 1925, Messrs. Burns. 
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Philp and Company’s steamer ‘‘ Makambo ”’ has been calling from 
Sydney, via Vila in the New Hebrides, at Peu, Vanikoro, Santa 
Cruz, in connection with the Timber Company who are operating 
there. In addition, direct oversea shipments of copra were made 
in five Norwegian vessels of a total tonnage of 16,898 tons. 


Internal cominunication is maintained by the regular mail 
steamers, and occasionally by auxiliary vessels owned by planters 
and traders. J1.M.C.S. *‘ Ranadi’’ is available for inter-island 
and _ inter-port communication, and also the s.s. ‘‘ Malanta,’”’ 
belonging to Burns, Philp (South Sea) Company, Limited, and the 
motor vessel ‘* Duranbalh,’’ owned by Messrs. W. R. Carpenter 
and Company, Limited. 


In November, 1926, the Protectorate was visited by a Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Joint Committee in connection with investi- 
vations regarding shipping services between Australia and the 
Pacific territories. 


The postal service of the Protectorate, outside the regular itiner- 
ary of Messrs. Burns, Philp and Gompany’s mail steamers, is carried 
out in an intermittent fashion through chance auxiliary craft owned 
by traders and recruiters. 


The chief postal centres are Tulagi, Gizo, Shortlands, and Vani- 
koro. There is a Postmaster at Tulaci and the District Officers 
throughout the Protectorate act as Postinasters. A Money Order 
Service exists with the Commonwealth Government of Australia. 
through whose agency money can be remitted to various parts of 
the world. There is also a Postal Note Service. 








During the year ended 31st March, 1927, 1S mails were de- 
spatched oversea from Tulagi. The following are statistics of 
postal matter handled during the year under review :— 











Inland. Received. Despatched. 
Prepaid letters a 8.084 44,748 29,056 
Unpaid letters sy sis 34 -- = 
Printed and commercial papers, _- 45,674 1,855 
samples, ete. 
Admitted free... ane son 300 244 400 
Totals ... a ce 8,418 90,666 
Registered articles see eee 117 1,009 
Ordinary parcels ... toe on 5 176 
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H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British 
These Reports appear each year 
and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 40s. per 
Individual Reports may also be purchased. 


Colonies and Protectorates. 


annum. 


ASHANTI. 

BAHAMAS. 

BARBADOS. 

BASUTOLAND. 

BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
BERMUDA, 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 


BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- 
TECTORATE. 


BRUNEI, STATE OF. 

CAYMEN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). 

CEYLON. 

COLONIAL SURVEY COMMITTEE 
REPORT. 


CYPRUS. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

Fiji. 

GAMBIA. 

GIBRALTAR. 

GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. 

GOLD COAST. 

GOLD COAST, NORTHERN TERRI. 
TORIES, 


GRENADA, 








MANDATED TERRITORIES. 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. 
‘IRAQ. 


BRITISH TOGOLAND. ' 


For further particulars as to the latest reports and prices apply to any of the 
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Sate Orrices oF H.M. Srarionery OFFICE. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies, Protectorates, and 
Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the CROWN AGENTS FoR THE 
CoLoniEs, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1, 
Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 


HONG KONG. 

JAMAICA. 

KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE. 
LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
MAURITIUS. 

NEW HEBRIDES. 

NIGERIA. 

NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
NYASALAND. 

ST. HELENA. 

ST. LUCIA. 

ST. VINCENT. 

SEYCHELLES. 

SIERRA LEONE, 
SOMALILAND. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
SWAZILAND. 

TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 
TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS. 
UGANDA, 


UNFEDERATED_ MALAY STATES 
UNDER BRITISH PROTECTION. 


WEI-HAI-WEI, 
ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 










They include Departmental 
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ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1926-27. 





INTRODUCTORY. 

The Leeward Islands form the most northerly group of the 
Lesser Antilles ’’ in the West Indies and lie between 18° 27! 
and 15° 10’. The Colony is a Federation comprising the five 
‘* Presidencies,’’ formerly separate colonies, of Antigua; St. 
Christopher (usually called St. Kitts), with which Presidency is 
included Nevis ; Dominica; Montsetfat ; and the Virgin Islands. 

The Governments of the first three Presidencies are each 
administered by an ‘‘ Administrator,’ while the officers in charge 
of the two smaller Presidencies of Montserrat and the Virgin 
Islands have the title of ‘‘ Commissioner.’’ All the Presidencies 
form together one Colony under a (iovernor and Commander-in- 
Chief, who is resident at Antigua, the headquarters of the Colony. 
When the Governor is visiting the other Presidencies the Colonial 
Secretary assumes the office of Administrator of Antigua; and, 
when the Governor is absent frum the Colony, the Government 
is administered in accordance witli the Dormant Commission issued 
for the purpose. 

Coufcils.—There is an Executive and a Legislative Council for 
the Colony, and also separate Executive and Iegislative Councils 
for each of the four larger Presidencies, the Virgin Islands having 
only an Executive Conncil 

The Legislative Council of the Colony consists of 10 official 
and 10 elective members, three of the elective members being 
chosen by the unofficial members of the Antigua Legislative 
Council, three by those of St. Kitts-Nevis, two by those of 
Dominica, and one by those of Montserrat. and one is a person 
resident in the Virgin Islands, appointed by the Governor. 


I.—FINANCIAL. 


Revenue. 


During the financial year 1926-27 the total revenue (inclusive of 
£30,000 from Imperial funds) of the various Presidencies com- 
prising the Colony of the J.eeward Islands was £269,393, made 
up as follows :— 


£ 
Antigua wri Ne oe re 81,283 
St. Kitts-Nevis ... ae ae So 88,103 
Dominica ach =e oS, a 87,833 
Montserrat hae oS wa rk 22,688 
Virgin Islands ... a ar ae 9,486 
Total... ste £289,893 


showing an increase of £21,791 in comparison with the revenue of 
the previous year. 
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The following Grants-in-Aid from the dinperial Government were 
made to the Presidency of Dominica during the year under 





report :—. £ 
On account of the deficit of 1925-26... Les 8,000 
Sanitary campaign me a 4,000 
Peasants’ Information Bureau, ‘coastal service 
and peasants’ roads ao re wee Bike 4,600 
Agricultural loans ... =; ef we .. 183,400 
£30,000 
Expenditure. 
The total expenditure for the year 1926-27 was £259,037, made 
up as follows :— £ 
Antigua ES Fe ee ae 80,736 
St. Kitts-Nevis ... ¥ ioe ots 86,418 
Dominica wie 2; oe Ae 62,395 
Montserrat Hath cf oe ae 21,140 
Virgin Islands ... i Lad ay 8,348 
£259,037 


showing a decrease of £9,824 in comparison with the expenditure 
of the previous year. 

The following table shows the amounts standing to the credit 
of the Reserve Fund on the 31st March, 1927 :— 


£ 8. d. 
Antigua ... wes ae Re 10,809 15 3 
St. Kitts-Nevis ... ss #88 10,750 0 0 
Dominica Log a ee 5,427 8 6 
Nontserrat due ie roe 10,041 14 8 
Virgin Islands ... * 7 10,090 10 10 


£47,119 9 3 


The excess of liabilities over assets of £7,818 1s. 1d. on the 
31st March, 1927, was made up as follows :— 


Presidency. Assets. Liabilities. 

£84. £ a4 

Antigua Pe Se —_— 6,137 0. 0 
St. Kitts-Nevis... 3,919 13 6 _ 

Dominica ... 2d — 10,426 7 7 
Montserrat ro 2,759 1 1 _ 
Virgin. Islands au 2,066 11 113 _— 





8,745 6 6h 16,863 7 7} 
7,818 1 1 





£16,563 7 7h £16,563 7 7} 


Pg ener) ————_—— 
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The public debt of the Colony, secured on the general revenues of 
the Presidencies, amounted to £278,850 on the ¥lst March, 1927. 

The following table shows the amount of loans raised and the 
ainounts standing to the credit of sinking funds on 31st March, 
1927 :— 





Total Amount of Amount to Credit of 





Presidency. Loans Raised. Sinking Fund. 

£ s. d. £ 3a. d. 

Antigua in .. 145,500 0 0 88,399 19 10 
St. Kitts-Nevis ... 59,250 0 0 40,351 14 5 
Dominica... .. 60,000 0 0 42.583 13 7 
Montserrat .. 14,100 0 0 7,688 0 0 
£278.850 0 0 £179,023 7 10 





II.—IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND SHIPPING. 
Imports. 


The total value of the imports for the Colony of the Leeward 
Islands for the year 1926 amounted to £542,464, as against 
£786,558 in 1925, being an increase of £55,906. 

The following table shows the imports into each Presidency of 
the Colony :— 

United British Foreign 











Kingdom. Possessions. Countries, Total. 
£ £ £ £ 
Antigua Hy xy 6R,446 75,851 71,038 215,335 
St. Kitts-Nevis ws 94,312 174,015 98,246 366,573 
Dominica as ae 48,833 3 44,308 164,884 
Monteerrat —... ws 15,718 2 5 14,092 63,355 
Virgin Islands... ove 1,927 12,342 18,048 32,317 
Totals ... see £229,236 £367,496 £245,732 £842,464 





Exports. 


The total value of the exports for the vear 1926 was £689,113, 
as against £727,862 in 1925, being a decrease of £38,749. 


The following table shows the exports from each Presidency 
of the Colony :— 





United British Foreiqn Total 
Kingdom. Possessions. Countries. : 
£ £ £ £ 

Antigua ase see 58,560 122,355 56,655 186,570 
8t. Kitts-Nevis ae 104,815 163,005 19,903 287,723 
Dominica axe sve 32,792 15,972 97,107 145,871 
Montserrat... ae 53,770 6,733 1,508 62,011 
Virgin Islands ... hs 86 206 6,646 6,938 
Totals ... + £250,023 £308,271 £130,819 £689,113 
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Shipping. 
The following table shows the tonnage of shipping entered and 
cleared during the year :— 








Britesh Foreign 
Tons. Tons. 
Antigua ane ove «628,986 71,769 
St. Kitts-Nevis see ve 651,550 63,670 - 
Dominica eve tes ce 564,242 69,764 
Montserrat... a «» 314,006 2,876 
Virgin Islands ... tee aes 16,473 2,707 
Totals .. 9. ee 2,175,257 210,786 ek gr: 








III.—LEGISLATION. 


Leeward Islands. 


The General Legislative Council of the Leeward Islands passed 
nine Acts during the year 1926. The most important of these 
are :— 

(1) The Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1926, which amends 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1887, raising by one vear 
the, ‘‘ age of consent ’’ in the case of certain offences against 
girls. 

(2) The Loan-in-Aid Title by Registration Act, 1926. This 
Act was passed to secure by legislation the repayment of advances 
to be made by the Governments of the Presidencies of Saint 
Christopher and Nevis, Montserrat, and the Virgin Islands, to 
owners of land in the said Presidencies who had sutfered damage 
by hurricane in the year 1924, in aid of the cotton and sugar 
industries of those Presidencies. The other Acts passed during 
the year were unimportant and were trifling amendments of 
existing legislation. 


Antigua. 

During the year 1926 fourteen. Ordinances were passed by the 
Legislative Council of Antigua. Only three of these Ordinances mat 
be regarded as being important, namely :— 

(1) The Carriage of Goods by Sea Ordinance. 1926, which deals 
with the carriage of goods by sea from any port in the Presidency 
to any port outside of the Presidency. The rules dealing with the 
subject have been incorporated in the schedule to the Ordinance. 


(2) The Dangerous Drugs Ordinance, 1926, which repeals the 
Opium Ordinance, 1913, and makes other provisions in lieu thereof. 


(3) The Water Works Amendment Ordinance, 1926, which 
repealed Sections 18 and 19 of the Water Works Ordinance, 1923, 
and made other provisions in lieu thereof. 
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Dominica. 

During the year, nine Ordinances were passed by the Legislative 
‘ouncil. Of these The Customs Import and Export Tariff (Amend- 
nent) Ordinance, 1926, was passed to raise additional revenue. 
‘bis Ordinance places the duty on essential oils exported from the 


-residency on a sliding scale, and came into operation on the 16th 
september, 1926. 


Of the other Ordinances passed the following appear to be the 
nost important :— : 

The Exportation of Fruit Ordinance, 1926.—Under Section 4 of 
his Ordinance all fruit intended for export must be packed in a 
‘tandard container which has to be marked on the outside with 
he name and identification mark of the shipper. Section 5 of the 
Jrdinance provides for the appointment of a Fruit Inspector or 
Inspectors whose duty is to inspect the containers in which fruit 
is to be packed, and also to supervise the packing of fruit at licensed 
packing depots. By regulations under the Ordinance small fees 
are payable for inspection, &c., of fruit; these fees being imposed 
to cover the cost of the Inspector’s travelling. The Ordinance was 
brought into operation on 1st September, 1926. 

The Income Taz. (Amendment) Ordinance, 1926. 

The Carriage of Goods by Sea Ordinance, 1926. 


The Alexandra Home Trustees’ (Extended Powers) Ordinance, 
1926.—This law empowers the Trustees of the Alexandra Home to 
administer all charitable gifts of every description which may be 
devised or bequeathed by will, not only for the benefit of the 
Alexandra Cottage Home or the Dominica Infirmary, but for the 
Roseau Hospital, or any other charitable purpose. 


Montserrat. 
The Legislative Council of Montserrat passed nine Ordinances 
during the year 1926. The most important of these are :— 


(1) The Motor-Car Tax Ordinance, 1926, which imposes a tax 
on motor-cars and motor cycles. 


(2) The Carriage of Goods by Sea Ordinance, 1926. 

(3) The Cotton Planting (Regulation) Ordinance, 1926, which 
Provides for a close planting season either for the whole Presidency 
or for such area or areas thereof as may be specified by Proclamation. 


St. Christopher and Nevis. 


During the year 1926 eleven Ordinances were passed by the Legis- 
lative Council of Saint Christopher and Nevis. The Carriage of 
Goods by Sea Ordinance, 1926, is the only Ordinance which may 
be regarded as being of importance. Most of the other Ordinances 
Were passed to effect trifling amendments to existing legislation. 
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Virgin Islands. 
The Governor made six Ordinances for the Presidency of the 
Virgin Islands during the year under review. 


These Ordinances were all of a formal nature except The Pigeon 
Ordinance, 1926, which prohibits the keeping of pigeons in ‘‘ Road 
Town "’ as defined by the Ordinance, without the written permis 
sion of the Commissioner. 


IV.—EDUCATION. 
Elementary. 


The number of elementary schools in the Colony during the year 
under review was 104, distributed as follows :— 


Presidency. Government. _ State-aided. Total. 
1. Antigua ies wees eas 18 2 20 
2. St. Kitts-Nevis aa woe 16 2 18 
Nevis oes ES oo 10 _ 10 
Anguilla... ee aa 5 _ 5 
3. Dominica ose one vs 24 4 28 
4. Montserrat... ee wes _- 13 13 
5. Virgin Islands... ose 305: _ 10 10 
Total ... e233 104 
The numbers enrolled and in average attendance were :— 
Whole Colony. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
Number on roll ee or 25,769 24,944 
Average attendance ... ate 16,113 15,823. 


The total expenditure in the primary schools, exclusive of salaries 
of the departmental officers and of establishment charges was 
£17,332 2s. 4d., against £18,566 15s. 03d. in the previous year. 


Secondary. 
The following is a list of the secondary schools in the Colony, 
with their respective grants :— 


School. Grant. 
£ os. d. 
1. Antigua Grammar School... one Pan 530 0 0 
2. Antigua Girls’ High School... a 200 0 0 
8. Dominica Grammar School re es 643 0 0 
4. St. Kitts-Nevis Grammar School -. 1,150 0 0 
5. Excelsior School, Nevis ... ae za 50 0 0 
6. Thomas Oliver Robinson Memorial 
School, Antigua es 50 0 0 
7. Spring Gardens Female Teachers’ Train- 
ing College, Antigua ... wa Boe 240 0 0 
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A Scholarship of £150 a year for three years, tenable at a 
University to be approved by the Governor, is awarded on the 
results of the Cambridge School Certificate Examination. The 
Scholarship is open to both boys and girls under 19 years of age. 

The primary schools in Antigua, Dominica, and St. Kitts-Nevis 
are all under direct Government control, and are managed by a 
Sub-Inspector of Schools in each Presidency. 

In Montserrat and the Virgin Islands they are, with one excep- 
tion, denominational, and are managed by the clergy of the various 
denominations, under the general control of the Education Boards. 
The schools are examined annually by the Inspector of Schools, 
and grants are awarded on the results of this examination. The 
pupil-teacher system is in vogue, the period of service being three 
years. Studentships are awarded to specially selected candidates, 
at the conclusion of their pupil teachership, for two years to com- 
plete their training as assistant teachers. Those for girls are held 
at the Spring Gardens Female Teachers’ Training College, Antigua, 
and those for bovs at the Rawle Training Institute, Codrington 
College, Barbados. 


V.—GOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS. 
There is a Central Lunatic Asylum at Skerrets, Antigua, and 
two Leper Homes in the Colony, one at Rat Island, Antigua, and 
the other at Fort Charles, St. Kitts. 


VI.—JUDECIAL STATISTICS. 

Prisoners sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment are sent to 
the Common Prison of the Leeward Islands, in Antigua, and imme- 
diately before the expiration of their sentences are returned to the 
Presidencies from which they were committed. 

One hundred and seventy-one prisoners (94 males and 77 females) 
Were admitted during the vear. This is the lowest number of 
admissions on record. The highest number of prisoners in custodv 
at any one time during the year was 87 (69 males and 18 females). 
The expenditure on the Central Prison was £2,218 4s. 1d. and 
the receipts £203 16s. 4d. 

The daily average number of prisoners was 71. The cost of the 
Maintenance of each prisoner war £28 7s. 5d. 

There were no deaths in the prison, but two male prisoners died 
in the hospital during the year. 


Accommodation of the prison :— 


Males. 
Separate cells ... be ty 72 to hold 72 
Association cells 7 35 
Infirmary ward De 9 


Total for males... ie 116 
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Females. 
Separate cells ... a ved 20 to hold 20 
Association cells ed taf Seto as 
Infirmary ward ee ss Pain 38 
Total for females... ts 32 


Comparative table of Criminal Statistics for 1925 and 1926 :-— 


1925. 1926. 

Cases reported to the police... ve 6,071 6.906 
Number of cases brought before the 

Magisterial Courts ne «= 14,115 15,419 

Summary convictions re a 9,050 10,62 

Indictments in the Superior ‘Courts 17 85 

Convictions in the Superior Courts 41 39 


St. John’s Training School. 


The St. John’s Training School was established under the pr- 
visions of the Leeward Islands Act No. 4 of 1891, for the reforma- 
tion, education, and training of boys under 18 years of age. 

On the 1st April, 1926, there were 18 boys at the school. During 
the year, four boys were received. Three boys were discharge 
during the vear, leaving 19 in the school on the 31st March, 1927. 
The daily average was 18. The expenditure was £375 18s. 6d.. 
the cost per head to Antigua being £20 16s. 5d. The health of the 
school was good. The boys were employed in agricultural and 
garden work in addition to the ordinary work of the school. 


VII.—POLICE. 


The actual strength of the Force on the 31st December last wa: 
6 Officers and 141 Non-commissioned Officers and Men. The 
authorised establishment, as provided for in the Colonial Estimate: 
for the different Presidencies, was 6 Officers and 147 Non- 
commissioned Officers and Men. Dominica Division is much 
under-policed for its area, population, and the duties calling for 
discharge. 


Lieutenant-Colonel E. Bell returned to the Colony from leave of 
absence in the United Kingdom, on the 20th February, 1926. 
Major C. H. Walker, Inspector, Dominica Division, left for Eng- 
land on sick leave on the 5th February, 1926, and retired medically 
unfit on the 14th September, 1926. Captain K. M. Leighton, from 
the Barbados Police. was appointed Inspector in the Leeward 
Tslands Police on Sth October, 1926, and posted to Dominica. 
Sub-Inspector H. G. Bell accepted promotion in the Barbados 
Police and left for that Colony on the 31st December, 1926. 
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VIII.— VITAL STATISTICS. 


The total population of the Colony according to the census of 
1921 was 122,242, showing a decrease of 4,951 when compared 
with the census of 1911. 

Antigua. 

In Antigua the estimated population on the 31st December, 1926, 
was 29,648. The number of marriages registered in the Presidency 
in 1926 was 84, as against 93 in 1925, while the births were 1,067, 
being 35.98 per thousand. The legitimate births were 243 and the 
illegitimate births 824, the percentages being 22.77 and 77.23, re- 
spectively. The deaths during the year numbered 709, which gives a 
death-rate of 23.91 per thousand. The deaths of children under 
one year, exclusive of 85 still-births, numbered 143, or 20.17 per 
cent. of the total. 

St. Kitts-Nevis. 

In respect of the Presidency of St. Kitts-Nevis, the number of 
inhabitants at the close of 1925 was estimated as follows :— 
8t. Kitts 19,456, Nevis 12,135, Anguilla 4,565; the birth-rates in 
1926 being : ‘St. Kitts 47.2 per cent., Nevis 27. 1, and Anguilla 27.6; 
while the death-rate for St. Kitts was 40.1 per thousand, for Nevis 
17.7, and for Anguilla 17.9. The illegitimate birth-rate (1925) 
for 8t. Kitts was 78.0 per cent., for Nevis 60.6, and for Anguilla 
53.6, as against the legitimate birth-rate of 22.0, 39.4, and 46.4 
for St. Kitts, Nevis and Anguilla, respectively. There were 168 
Marriages as against 172 in the previous year. 

The mortality of infants under one year of age was 186, ‘52, and 
13 in St. Kitts, Nevis, and Anguilla, respectively. 


Dominica. 

In Dominica the estimated population at the end of 1926 was 
39,879. The births registered during the year numbered 1,527, 
as against 1,495 in 1925, giving a birth-rate of 38.29 per thousand. 
Illegitimate births exceeded the legitimate by 325 (926 as against 
601), the percentage of legitimate and illegitimate births being, 
respectively, 39.36 and 60.64. The total ‘number of registered 
deaths was 973, as against 827 in the previous year, while the death- 
tate was 24.39 per thousand. 


Montserrat. 

The report on the vital statistics for Montserrat in 1926 shows 
& population of 11,732 on the 31st December, 1926; the births 
registered being 417 as against 392 in 1925, and showing a birth- 
rate of 84.54. The legitimate births were 109, the illegitimate 308, 
the percentage being 26.03 and 73.97, respectively. The deaths 
Tegistered were 167 as against 285 in 1925, and the death-rate was 
14.23 per thousand, as against 24.41 per thousand in the previous 
Year, 
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The marriages registered during the year under review were 52, 
showing an increase of 20 over the figures for the year 1925. 


The general health of the Colony during the year was satisfactory. 


IX.—METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
Antigua. 

The average annual rainfall for 70 stations was 50.20 inches. 
The average annual rainfall for 58 years is 43.70 inches; the 
rainfall for the calendar year under review being 6.50 inches above 
the average. It was well and equitably distributed and materially 
helped in the obtaining of favourable crops. The greatest rainfall 
in 24 hours was 4.89 inches on 18th September, 1926, and the 
lowest temperature (65°) was registered on 7th February, and the 
highest temperature (92°) on 8rd and 4th August and in September. 

The number of earthquakes recorded during the year was 5, on 
17th May, 19th, 22nd, and 30th August, and 14th September. 


&. Kitts. 


The rainfall at a Guerite Station was 59.41 inches for the year 
1926. 


Dominica, 
The mean rainfall at different stations was :— 
Inches. 
- 11 Leeward Stations ... ee Ait 71.54 
4 Windward Stations ee coe 85.77 
5 Inland Stations aoe = .. 154.30 
5 Lasoye Stations te ae .. 180.06 


X.—POSTAL, TELEGRAPH, AND TELEPHONE 
SERVICES. 


British and foreign mails are conveyed by steamers of Messrs. 
Furness Withy and Company, Limited, the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine, Limited, Messrs. Pickford and Black, and the 
Colombian Line. The mails are conveyed between Tortola and 
St. Thomas and between Tortola and Virgin Gorda by a launch 
belonging to the Government, and by private boats, as follows :— 


From Tortola to St. Thomas about four times a week. 
From Tortola to Virgin Gorda about six times a month. 


There is a fortnightly service by sailing-boat between St: Kitts 
and Anguilla. 


Antigua, St. Kitts, and Dominica are in telegraphic communica- 
tion with each other, the other West Indian Colonies, and Europe 
and America, by the cables of the West Indian and Panama Tele- 
graph Company. 
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There is no communication by telegraph with the Virgin Islands. 
but messages can be sent to that Presidency via St. Thomas. St. 
Kitts is in heliographic communication with Nevis. 

There are wireless stations in Antigua. St. Kitts, Dominica, and 
Montserrat, operated by the Pacific Cable Board. 


XI.—CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT. 


His Excellency the Honourable Sir Eustace Fiennes, Bart., 
Governor, was absent on leave from the 19th July, 1926, to the 
4th November, 1926, during which time IJuieutenant-Colonel 
T. R. St. Johnston, Administrator of St. Kitts-Nevis, acted as 
Governor of the Colony. 

Mr. M. M. Auchinleck was appointed to be Federal Treasurer 
and Treasurer of Antigua vice Mr. F. W. Griffith, who resigned 
from the Service on the 31st October, 1926. 

Captain O. L. Hancock, 0.B.E., Commissioner of the Virgin 
Islands, was transferred to the Gold Coast, and Mr. F. C. Clarksor 
was appointed to the Virgin Islands on the 3rd December, 1926. 


Honors. 
The following Honours were conferred by His Majesty during 
the year :— 

Mr. R. Bryson and Dr. W. M. McDonald to be Officers 
(Civil Division) of the Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire. 

Major J. T. Dew, V.D., late Commanding Officer of the 
Antigua Defence Force, and Mr. D. K. Maewilliam, Harbour 
Master, St. Kitts, to be Members (Civil Division) of the Most 
Excellent Order of the British Empire. 

Mr. F. Maynard, late Chief Officer at the St. John’s Train- 
ing School, was awarded the Tmperial Service Medal. 





ANTIQUA. 
Financial. 


The revenue for the year 1926-27 amounted to £81,282 19s. 10d. 
The expenditure was £80,735 16s. Od. The excess of revenue over 
expenditure was therefore £547 8s. 10d., which reduced the deficit of 
£6 ,684 3e. 10d., brought forward on the Ist April, 1926, to £6,137, 
Against this deficit the Crown Agents for the Colonies held at 
the close of the year, as a reserve fund, securities as follows :— 


£ os. d. 
Face value ... ee ast Bos re 11,104 6 1 
Cost neh 10,809 15 3 


Market value on 81st March, 1927... 11.653 1 0 
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Revenue. 

The revenue, estimated at £80,017, amounted to £81,282 19s. 10.. 
showing an increase of £1,265 19s. 10d. over the Estimates. £1,2) 
of this, however, represents reimbursements in aid of expenditure 
on country water supply from deposits on account of sales of 
Government lands and the Rental Assessment Fund. 


£ 2: 4: 
The total revenue for 1926-27 was... 81,283 0 0 
The total revenue for 1925-26 was... 81,676 0 0 
The decrease being Foy re see 393 0 0 


The various heads of revenue show, as compared with the pre- 
vious year, the following increases and decreases :— 


Increases. Decreases. 


Head. £ £ 
1. Customs ... a _ 3,159 
3. Port and Harbour Dues... ee _— 310 
3. Licences ... Sey wie 963 os 
3a. Municipal Rates .. ca es 51 _ 
4. Fees of Court... Pan «. ~—-1,185 _ 
5. Post Office, &c. ... eae Lae 991 — 
6. Rents ~... me a oes 66 _ 
7. Interest... Ss en oh _ 8 
8. Miscellaneous... ma ws 276 _— 
9. Land Sales aon ee ae 6 — 
10. Grants-in-aid hoes _ 450 


The Jarge decrease under Head 1, Guctonbes is due chiefly to the 
financial depression that the Presidency passed through during the 
year 1926. 

: Expenditure. 

The expenditure for the year amounted to £80,735 16s. Od., 
being £3,271 lls. 1d. more than estimated, and £1,732 1s. i. 
more than the previous year. 

The expenditure showed decreases in most of the Heads, with 
the exception of substantial increases under Head 28 (Barbuda) 
of £2,736, and under Head 26 (Public Works Extraordinary) of 
£1,539. 

The increase under Head 28, Barbuda, was due to the pay- 
ment of four years’ grant to Barbuda withheld during prosperous 
years and now paid to assist; Barbuda, which is in a low financial 
condition. 

The expenditure under Head 26 (Public Works Extraordinary) 
includes £1,200 reimbursements-in-aid spent on country water 
supply as previously mentioned. 

The position of Antigua at the 3lst March, 1927, shows 1 
great improvement, and unless unforeseen difficulties occur the 
deficit of £6,137 should be wiped off by the end of 1927-28. 
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Agricultural. 

From an agricultural standpoint the year 1926 was dis- 
appointing, the yield from the Antigua Sugar Factory, which 
may be accepted as a criterion, having fallen from 14,625 tons 
in 1925 to 10,522 tons in 1926. The price of sugar, too, had 
fallen commensurately, the average price obtained in 1926 being 
#13 14s. 1ld. per ton as compared with £14 15s. 5d. in 1925. 
This was slightly off-balanced by an increased purity of juice and 
somewhat higher sucrose content, and subsequent recovery of 
sugar. The following extract from the Annual Report of the 
Antigua Sugar Factory for the year 1926 is explanatory :— 

‘‘ The Cane Crop this year has fallen considerably short 
of the previous year, mainly owing to less favourable weather. 
The Directors, however, desire to call attention to a further 
cause of deficient supply in the low yield of cane on some 
estates. The returns of the yield per acre from all the con- 
tracting proprietors show that some have failed to keep their 
plantations ‘properly cultivated’ in accordance with their 
contracts, and that if they had properly cultivated them, as 
other have done, their yield of cane per acre would have been 
50 per cent. greater. Their failure in this respect has not 
only been injurious to their fellow-contractors and to the 
Company, as the profits for division depend on a full supply 
of cane, but it has been above all injurious to the estates 
themselves that have fallen short.” 

The following represents the total vacuum pan sugar manu- 
factured :— 





Tons. 
Antigua Central Sugar Factory ... Ns .» 10,522 
Bendals Sugar Factory... hiss wa «. 1,674 
12,196 





The interests of Bendals Sugar Factory have been acquired by 
a local syndicate registered locally as the South Western Estutes 
Company. It is difficult to estimate the output of the local 
muscovado factories, of which only one or two are in operation on 
a very minor scale, as much of this product is sold locally. During 
the year under review 26 tons only of muscovado sugar were 
exported. The quantities of molasses exported for the period in 
question were :— 


Gallons. 
Vacuum pan molasses... oes 5 «.. 882,836 
Muscovado molasses aa ee «10,342 


The railway line connecting the two Vacuum Pan Factories (Gun- 
thorpes. Antigua Sugar Factory and Bendals Sugar Factory) 
referred to in the Report for 1925 was not utilised during the 
current year. 
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Cotton.—There was a considerable increase in the planting of 
Sea Island cotton owing to fair prospects of a remunerative price. 
The acreage under cultivation was considerably increased. Un- 
tortunately, a wet season, while beneficial to the 1927 cane crop, 
proved inimical to the cotton crop. Yields were low and expenses 
increased by the constant need of dusting with paris green w 
counteract frequent and intensive attacks by the cotton worm 
(dlabama sp.). Pink boll-worm attack appeared early and no 
second picking was possible, in consequence the yield was low. 
The total exports for the year 1926 were 123,900 lb. lint as com- 
pared with 37,250 lb., reported for 1925, while the cotton seed 
exported amounted to 103,600 lb. As mentioned in the previous 
annual report the cotton grown by peasants was financed and 
dealt with through the Antigua Cotton Growers’ Association—a 
private concern which does not derive any pecuniary benefit from 
its working, but which safeguards the interests of small growers 
by eliminating speculators and guaranteeing a second payment on 
a pro rata basis. During the season under review the Agricul- 
tural Department was relieved of this work (which was former! 
carried on at the Botanic Station) and, instead, loans were made 
to the Antigua Cotton Factory to purchase peasants’ cotton at 
a fixed rate, the Association to decide and distribute any subse- 
quent bonus after marketing it to the best advantage. This has 
proved a very satisfactory innovation. 


Onions.—Owing to the comparative smallness of the onion crop 
—once an important industry but now suffering from excessive 
competition from Dutch onions—it was decided not to open the 
onion drying houses maintained by the Onion Growers’ Associa- 
tion under the supervision of the local Agricultural Department. 
In consequence all onions were shipped by private enterprise. The 
quantity so shipped for the year was 935 crates of 50 lb. each. 
or 46,750 lb. 


Lime Industry.—The quantity of concentrated lime juice 
shipped during the year was 2,050 gallons, as compared with 
500 gallons for 1925, while 2,950 gallons of raw juice and 87 
barrels of lime fruit were also exported. This is a considerable 
increase over 1925 shipments but it points to the fact that lime 
cultivation can be considerably extended in Antigua and that 
there are many valleys and localities where considerable exten- 
sion can be safely recommended. On the advice of Professor 
Briton Jones, of the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, it 
would appear that Antigua is too dry to suffer from any con- 
siderable attack or even minor attack of withertip disease, and 
the extension of this industry can be and is being recommended 


Coconuts.—There is little improvement to report in this in- 
dustry. The exports for 1926 were 4,200 nuts but it must be 
noted that many went into local consumption. Most of the 
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coconuts used for domestic purposes in Antigua are exported 
from Dominica. The type of nuts grown locally are bold and 
large but the trees suffer from rats, scale insects, and aleuroidic 
parasitic hemiptera and are only now recovering from an extended 
period of drought. 
The remaining agricultural items call for no special report. They 

include :— 

Hides and skins to the value of £269. 

Tamarinds, 537 barrels. 

Seedwork, £391. 


It would appear, with regard to the lutter item, that the vogue for 
this type of bead decoration has dwindled and that although the 
exports for 1925 averaged £1,335 it has now decreased to £391, 
a decrease down to 37 per cent. of last year’s value, despite the 
fact of much repeated advertisement at recent exhibitions. 

Exhibitions, &c.—Covering the financial year 1926-27, two very 
successful exhibitions were held on 25th February, 1926, and 18th 
January, 1927. Both of these were unqualified successes. Owing 
to the efforts of His Excellency The Honourable Sir E. Fiennes, a 
surplus fund apart from any local allocation was available for both 
exhibitions, which materially helped to make each exhibition a 
success and to ensure, so far as the January, 1927, exhibition was 
concerned, a still greater effort in which every branch in the com- 
munity co-operated. From every standpoint these annual exhibits 
are a material help to local agriculture and should be encouraged in 
every way. 


ST. KITTS-NEVIS. 
The annual revenue for 1926-27 was £88,103, an excess of 
£1,103 over the revised estimate and £998 over the revenue 
received during the previous year. 


The actual expenditure for the same year was £86,418, being 
less by £2,470 than the expenditure for 1925-26. No addition 


was made to the Reserve Fund which still remains invested at 
£10,750. 


The most important public works carried out during the year 
were the construction of a Home for the Infirm on the La 
Guerite Lands immediately west of Basseterre. Other special 
works completed are a reinforced concrete Gasolene Warehouse, 
reconstruction, in concrete, of the sea end of the Treasury Pier, 
a War Memorial of reinforced concrete in the form of a tri- 
angular colamn about 18 feet high immediately in front of the 
flagstaff on the Ray Front, and a Chapel at the Leper Home; 
the last being erected entirely from public subscriptions. The 
laying out of Warner Park, in commemoration of the ter- 
centenarv of the colonization of St. Kitts, was well advanced 
at the end of March. 
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At the close of the year 1926-27 the public debt (taking into 
account the amounts to the credit of the Sinking Funds) stood 
at £18,898. 


The surplus on the 3lst March amounted to £3,919. 


The value of imports for the calendar year 1926 totalled 
£366,573, exceeding the previous year’s figures by . £73,756. 


The value of exports totalled £287,723, exceeding by £8,086 
the figures for 1925. 


Sugar.—In 1926 a crop of 16,290 tons of grey crystal sugi 
was produced. This shows an increase of 727 tons on the crop 
of 1925. ‘The average rainfall for the island for the year was 
43.54 inches, which was 9.51 inches below the average for the 
past twelve years. Fortunately the rainfall. was well distributed 
throughout the year and this accounted for the very satisfactory 
crop of sugar cane. The railway of the St. Kitts (Basseterre) 
Sugar Factory, Limited. round the island was completed, which 
enabled the traffic to be handled with greater safety, economy, 
and speed. 


This year completed the first fifteen years of the work of the 
Basseterre Sugar Factory, Limited, and in accordance with the 
agreement the ‘ B’ shares will now be distributed to the planters 
and the payments against cane during the next season and there- 
after will be raised to 54 per cent., with bonus as hitherto. 


The export of sugar for the year was 15,651 tons grey crystals, 
19,309 gallons fancy syrup, and 377,913 gallons factory molasses. 
The price for grey crystal sugar dropped from £14 18s. 2d. per ton 
in 1925 to £13 7s. 1d. per ton in 1926. 


The Cotton Industry.—The total acreage under cotton was 
about 3,700 acres. In St. Kitts the total produced was 
244.697 lb. of lint, an average of about 110 Jb. of lint per acre. 
This low return can be attributed to unsatisfactory weather con- 
ditions and to the prevalence of the cotton leaf worm during the 
season. 


In Nevis the returns were more satisfactory than in 1925, and 
about 100,000 Ib. of lint was produced, an average of about 70 |b. 
of lint per acre. In Anguilla the cotton crop was a failure owing 
to damage by the pink boll-worm, only about 4,000 Ib. of lint 
being produced. The total crop produced in the Presidency for 
the year was 348,697 lb. of lint. 


Coconuts.—The number of coconuts exported during the year 
was 108,300, which is in considerable excess of the amount ex- 
ported in 1925. 
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‘There was an epidemic of measles during the early months of 
the year, traced to a case imported among labourers returning 
from Santo Domingo. The primary schools were closed from 
17th February to 12th April to minimize the spread. There were 
33 deaths directly attributable to this disease. The birth-rate 
exceeded the death-rate by 8.5 per thousand. The population de- 
creased by 441 owing to emigration. The rate of infantile mortality 
for the year under review was 19.4 per cent. for the whole 
Presidency. The Baby Saving League continued its functions 
throughout the year. Owing, however, to the decrease in voluntary 
subscriptions the organization has heen mainly supported by an 
increased Government grant-in-aid. 


The campaign against venereal diseases and yaws has continued 
its work. In addition to the cases treated in the hospitals, 7,792 
injections have been given. 


The moogrol treatment of inmates of the Leper Home has been 
maintained, and twelve inmates have been discharged, on parole. 
during the year. The treatment has also been extended to ‘‘ early 
cases,’’ not segregated, in the Home and satisfactory results are 
being obtained. 


DOMINICA. 


Financial. 


The financial year 1926-27 started with a deficit of £16,858 and 
closed with a deficit of £10,426. 


The ordinary revenue for the year was £57,833. being 45,725 
over the Estimate and £9,210 more than the revenue for the year 
1925-26. 


Imperial grants of £8,000 on account of deficit 1925-26, £4,000 
for sanitary campaign; £4,600 for Peasants’ Information Bureau, 
Coastal Service and peasants’ roads; and £13,400 for agricultural 
loans were received and incorporated in the accounts for the year. 


The drop in revenue from excise duty on tobacco is partly due 
to the transition period from imported leaf tobacco to the locally- 
manufactured leaf tobacco, owing to the fact that considerable 
stocks of imported leaf tobacco were in the hands of merchants 
and others which had to be disposed of before the locally-manu- 
factured tobacco could be taken. It is believed that the excise 
duty on tobacco will show better results during the year 1927-28. 


The ordinary expenditure for the year was £56,151; £1,542 below 


the Estimate and £2,107 less than the expenditure for the year 
1925-26. 
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Of the Imperial grants £4,750 was devoted towards the reduction 
of the deficit of 1925-26; £1.693 for storm damage and Roseau 
Hospital improvements; £604 for sanitary campaign; £1,262 for 
agricultural development; and £2,664 for agricultural loans ; leaving 
unexpended balances amounting to £19,754. 


The value of imports during 1926 was £164,884, showing an 
increase of £18,680 over 1925. 


With regard to imports the duty collected during 1925-26 and 
1926-27 is as follows :— 


1925-26. 1926-27. 

£ £ 
Other than alcoholic — ... aan 18.447 18.657 
Alcoholic «st o5) 1,457 1,520 


The value of exports during 1926 is £145,871, being £20,275 in 
excess of 1925. 


Agricultural. 


The Lime Industry.—The export figures for the year 1926 show 
a decrease of 16,000 barrels of lines, when compared with those 
of the previous vear. This decrease is largely attributable to a 
severe storm which struck the island during the night of the 22nd 
July, 1926. Lime estates were particularly affected, hundreds of 
trees were completely destroved and a greater number were twisted 
and partially torn from the ground. The actual loss of fruit could 
not be determined as heavy rains carried a large quantity into the 
sea, and immature limes no larger than peas, consequently of no 
economic value, were stripped from the trees. 


The loss experienced by planters from this catastrophe was to 
some extent alleviated by the unprecedented rise in the price of 
limes and lime oils later in the year. 


Ripe limes realised up to 12s. per barrel, as against 4s. 8d. the 
previous year. Lime oils realised up to 31s. per lb. for distilled. 
and 40s. per lb. for expressed. 


The crop shipped since 1919, calculated in barrels of fruit and 
expressed in round numbers, is recorded below :— 


Barrels. 
1919... wie a 402,000 
19205 te. ee ee 369,000 { Prior to appearance 
1921 oA soo aie 516,000 of withertip. 
W922: a ae ax 400,000 
1993 oa. ane See 228.000 
1924... ah Su 424,000 
1925... os ue 230,000 


1926. os a as 214,000 
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The following table, calculated on the usual basis,* shows the 
disposal of the crop under various heads. 


Approximate 
Product. Barrels of percentage 

fruit. of total crop. 
Concentrated juice ae a 156,021 73.00 
Raw juice a Se ee 35,834 16.76 
Fresh limes ee ae me 21.171 9.90 
Pickled limes... wes ae 287 13 
Lime-juice cordial eee sts 413 19 


But for the storm mentioned above the weather conditions were 
generally favourable throughout the year. 


The exports of products of the lime industry during 1926 is 
recorded below :— 


Product. Quantity. Value. 
£ 
Concentrated lime juice... 104,014 gallons. 25,105 
Raw lime juice se nee 268,760 ‘ 11,376 
Lime-juice cordial ... eng 2,275, 474 
Fresh limes ... EP Ke: 21,171 barrels. 12,651 
Pickled limes oat se 278, 215 
Essential oil (distilled) se 33,471 Ib. 26,559 
Otto of limes (handpressed or 9,381 ,, 11,175 
ecuelled). 
£87,555 





In spite of withertip disease, the West Indian lime is still being 
profitably grown on the drier lands of the leeward coast and the 
cultivation of this crop is being extended in these localities. 


Fruit Industry.—This industry received a serious set-back during 
the year through lack of suitable steamship facilities between 
the West Indian Islands and Canada. 


With the signing of the West Indies-Canada Trade Agreement 
an improved service is, however, assured for the future, .and un- 
doubtedly a larger export fruit trade will result. Meanwhile, much 
interest and activity is being displayed generally in this industry, 
and the Agricultural Department has had to establish new nurseries 
to meet the demand for fruit plants, particularly Washington navel 
orange, grape fruit, Avocado pears, and grafted mangoes. 





* 50 gallons of concentrated juice represents 75 barrels of lime fruits: 
74 gallons of raw juice represents | barrel of lime fruits: 1 ton of citrate of lime is 
equivalent to 266 barrels of lime fruits: 1 ton of citric acid is equivalent to 400 
barrels of lime fruits: \X gallongof lime-juice cordial represents % barrels of 
lime fruits. JE 
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Bananas.—The situation at present is still far from being 
satisfactory. It is hoped, however, that some fruit company wil 
be interested enough to let their ships call. Until something 
definite is known about this there does not seem to be any prospect 
of planting on a large scale. An Ordinance to regulate the examina- 
tion: and exportation of fruit and to prohibit the shipment of 
defective fruit came into operation on the 1st September, and 
officers of the Agricultural Department were appointed ex ocificio 
as Fruit Inspectors. 


Coconuts.—Continued interest and activity is being shown in 
this industry and the Agricultural Department is establishing coco- 
nut nurseries in country districts in order that selected planting 
material may be more easily obtained by peasants. 


There was an increase of roughly 44,000 lb. of copra shipped 
during the year, 109,037 lb. being exported as conipared with 
64,977 Ib. for 19: 





Cocoa.—The high price ruling during the year has encouraged 
growers to extend their cultivation. 


Coffee —Is receiving particular attention and large areas are 
being planted both by planters and peasants. 


Ginger.—Although there was a large increase in the export of 
this product in 1926, it is doubtful if this industry will reach large 
proportions in Dominica, low prices and the difficulty of drying 
being the factors militating against it. 


Nutmegs.—The demand on the Agricultural Department for 
plants continues and undoubtedly nutmeg growing will ultimately 
be one of Dominica’s principal minor industries. 


Vanilla.—A steady increase in planting has to be recorded. 


Tobacco.—Lack of interest by planters is noticeable, but the 
demand for seed from the peasantry has increased. The Tobacco 
Growers’ Association continues to supply the local market with 
‘black leaf ’’ tobacco, and has reported a satisfactory year's 
working. 


Gencral.—As the outcome of the recommendations made by Sir 
Francis Watts, K.C.M.G., for amelioration of the economic con- 
ditions of Dominica which were approved in principle generally 
by the Secretary of State, a Board called The Loan Board for 
Approved Industries was set up on the 18th May, 1926, for the 
purpose of administering the funds provided by His Majesty's 
Government to assist planters and for carrying out the recommenda- 
tions contained in Sir Francis Watts’ Report. 
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The Personnel of the Board is as follows :— 
His Honour E. C. Eliot, Esquire, Adininistrat., Chairman ; 
‘he Honourable F. B. B. Shand, Crown Atturney, Legal 
Adviser ; 
‘he Honourable H. A. Bascom, Treasurer ; 
The Honourable F. G. Harcourt, Agricultural Superinten- 
dent, Expert Adviser ; 
The Honourable H. H. V. Whitchurch ny 
The Honourable J. R. H. Bridgewater | Unoficial aleeober: 
and Mr. R. B. Skinner, Chief Clerk, Administrator's 
Office, Secretary to the Board. 


‘The Board has dealt with many applications for loans, a number 
of which have been approved and advances made. 


In order to assist further the peasant proprietors, and others who 
wre not in 4 position to purchase economic plants, the Secretary 
of Btate approved of a grant for the free distribution of plants, 
and the Agricultural Departinent has been active in the propaga- 
tion of the necessary plants. Chains of coconut nurseries have been 
established round the island to facilitate the distribution of seed 
nuts. 

On the Yth February, 1926, the death occurred of Sir Henry 
Nicholls K.C.M.G., late Principal Medical Officer, who had retired 
on pension on the 31st July, 1925, after close on 50 years’ service 
to this Presidency. 

On the night of the 22nd July, 1926, the island was struck by 
a severe storin which resulted in serious damage to the lime crop 
and heavy loss to planters and to the revenue. — Considerable 
damage was also done to the electric light and telephone services. 
to the import and Bell jetties and a portion of the Bay Front, 
Roseau. The approach to the Copt Hall bridge on the southern 
bank was again carried away and numerous landslides occurred on 
the mountain roads in various parts of the island. Ihe damage 
amounted to £1,800 and the Imperial Government once again 
generously came to the assistance of the Presidency by making a 
grant to cover the cost of this damage. 

Owing to the unprecedented rise in the price for essential oils. 
and the imposition of an export duty on a sliding scale, and also 
the gradual improvement in the economic conditions generally, the 
estimate of revenue for the year 1926-27 was exceeded by £5,725. 


MONTSERRAT. 


Financial. 
Revenue.—The revenue for the financial year 1926-27 amounted 
to £22,688, showing an increase of £1,317 over that of 1925-26. 
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Expenditure.—The expenditure for the year amounted to £21,140, 
as avainst £21,040 in 1925-26, being an increase of £100. There is 
an important increase in expenditure under Head XXVI, Public 
Works Extraordinary, due to the expenditure of £1,400 on the 
laying down of water supplies at Gages and the windward part of 
the Island. 

Surplus.—The surplus funds increased from £1,212 in 1925-26 
to £2,759 on the 3lst March, 1927. 

Public Debt.—-Vhe public debt on the 31st March, 1927, was 
£14,100, with £7,688 to the credit of the Sinking Funds. 

Imports and erports.—The value of imports and exports during 
the calendar year 1926 rose from £59,803 and £45.197 to £64,949 
and £62,713. respectively. 


Agricultural. 


Cotton.—Owing to favourable conditions the Sea Island cotton 
crop was above the average, the total export of Sea Island cotton 
being 600,217 Ib. of lint. Practically the whole of the crop was 
sold on the spot to the Fine Spinners’ Representative, Mr. Wyldy. 
‘The pink boll-worn did little damage but gave no chance of any 
second picking. 

Onions.—Onion cultivation received a big impetus and over 
400,000 lb. of onions were exported. — It was expected that New 
York would be a ready market, but results did not come up to 
expectations, market prices ruling low due to the condition in which 
the onions were packed, and not sufficient attention being paid to 
selection. 

Until growers realize that the utimost care must be taken in 
selection and packing, good market prices will not be obtained in 
this market where keen competition rules. 


Sugar.—26} tons of Muscovado sugar were exported. Of thir. 
234 tons found their way to the Canadian market where prices 
ruled at approximately 5 cents. per Ib. A considerable quantity uf 
island muscovado sugar was used locally. 

Minor Products, such as papain, pine-apples, Avocado pears. 
show a marked increase in development. 


Medical. 


No epidemic diseases occurred during the year. The special 
attention given by the Medical Department against yaws proved 
most successful. The birth-rate exceeded the death-rate by 20.60 
per thousand. 


The rate of infantile mortality shows a marked improvement. 
showing a reduction of 2.89 per thousand. ‘This is largely due t 
the available spending-power of the peasant proprietor and to the 
efforts of the Matron of the Hospital, who is also in charge of 
midwives. 
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Public Works Department. 


During the year two important water supplies were carried out; 
the villages of Bethel, Long Ground, ete., being supplied with an 
adequate water supply. A water supply was also established, 
enabling the villages of Gages and St. George’s Hill to receive an 
abundant supply of exceptionally good water. 

Heavy rains caused considerable damage to the main roads of the 
island, resulting in heavy expenditure. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS. 
Financial. 
The estimated revenue for the financial year 1926-27 was £8,467 
but the actual revenue amounted to £9,486 6s. USd., an excess of 


£1,019 6s. Od. over the Estimates. All the ordinary Heads of 
Revenue exceeded the estimated amounts byatotal of £1,590 4s. 1d. 
Unfortunately the Agricultural Department receipts fell short of 
the Estimates by £577 18s. 04d., principally in cotton, sugar, and 
tobacco. 

The estimated expenditure for the year was £8,277, but 
£8,347 12s. 9d. was actually spent, being an excess of £70 12s. 9d. 
on the Estimates. ‘The revenue exceeded the expenditure by 
£1,138 13s. 34d. Sale of postage stamps was responsible for 
£1,507 16s. Od. of the revenue. 

The Surplus Funds on 81st March, 1927, were £2,066 11s. 113d., 
together with a reserve fund of £10,090 10s. 10d. 

The value of exports and tmports during the calendar year 
amounted to £6,938 and £32,317, respectively. and the total tonnage 
of shipping was £16,473. 


Public Works Extraordinary. 


The sum of £123 15s. 9d. was expended principally on finishing 
off the various public buildings started in 1924-25. 


Savings Bank. 


£8. d. 
Deposits during the year amounted to ... 1,368 16 11 
Withdrawals eer 2 ae, 1.083 12 9 


At the end of the year there was £1,553 19s. 9d. in the Bank 
to the credit of depositors. Bank surplus amounted to £74 8s. 11d. 


Educational. 


There are ten elementary schools in the Virgin Islands, with an 
enrolment of 1,235 as against 1,104 in the previous year, and an 
average attendance of 773, an increase of 123 on the previous year. 
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The expenditure on Grant-in-aid amounted to £572 1s. 11d. during 
the year. ‘There were 19 prosecutions under the Education Act of 
1925, with fines totalling £2 3s. Od. ‘Two visits by the Federal 
Inspector of Schools were paid to the Presidency during the year 
and the usual examinations were held. 


Medical. 


The general health of the Presidency has been unusually good 
The influenzal type of fever which usually occurs every autumn 
did not make its appearance this year. An epidemic of typhoid 
fever was introduced hy a carrier from America early in the year 
and resulted in forty cases with eight deaths. Prompt measures 
were taken to combat it and the disease was effectively stamped 
out. An active campaign against vaws was undertaken and this 
disexse, though never very prevalent here, has been much relieved. 


All schools in the Presidency were visited and five hundred and 
two children vaccinated against smallpox. There have been 100 
deaths during the year. Taking the population as 5,100, this gives 
a death-rate of 18.80 per 1,000. 


Agricultural. 


The year under review was one of exceptional drought, con- 
sequently all crops suffered to a large extent. There was no cotton 
crop. Cane was poor and the tobacco and cigar industry suffered 
a severe set-back. The coconuts that were damaged in the 
hurricane of August, 1924. show very slow progress of recovery. 
During the year some 1,500 imported ‘coconut secdlings from Nevis 
were sold to the peasants to replace those lost in August, 1924, and 
a trial was made with pines from Porto Rico but with very little 
general success. 


General. 


The roads, jetties and buildings were maintained. New lamp: 
were placed in the streets of Road Town and minor repairs effected. 
The Government motor-boat continued to give satisfaction and ran 
regularly. 
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I.—GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


The Island of St. Vincent is popularly supposed to have been 
discovered by Columbus on the 22nd of January, 1498. Tt 1s 
situated in 13° 10! N. latitude, and 60° 57’ W. longitude, at 3 
distance of 21 miles to the south-west of St. Lucia, and 100 miles 
west of Barbados. It is 18 miles in length and 11 in breadth, 
and contains about 96,000 acres of land—about half the area of 
Middlesex. Most of the Grenadines, a chain of small islands 
lving between Grenada and St. Vincent, are comprised within the 
Government of the latter island. The principal is Bequia, situated 
at a distance of 9 miles from Kingstown, the capital of St. Vincent. 

At the time of its discovery, St. Vincent, like some of the other 
small islands, was inhabited by the Caribs, who continued in the 
undisputed possession of it until 1627, when the Ning of England 
made a grant of the Island to the Earl of Carlisle. In 1660 it was 
declared neutral, and in 1672 it was granted to Lord Willoughby. 

In 1748 St. Vincent was again declared neutral by the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. In 1756, however, hostilities were renewed a! 
the Island was taken in 1762 by General Monckton; and by the 
Treaty of Paris in the following vear it was ceded to Great Brita. 
when General Melville was appointed Governor. 

In 1773 an extensive portion of St. Vincent was allotted to the 
Caribs on condition that they acknowledged the King of Greil 
Britain as their Sovereign. y 

In 1779 the Island surrendered to the French, and by the Tree’ 
of Versailles in 1763 it was restored to Great Britain. 
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1].—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


On the whole the year 1926 nay be regarded as a fairly satis- 
factory one, although the revenue, £60,243, fell short of that for 
1925 by some 42,200, due mainly to the fact that the tax on land 
throughout the Colony was reduced by one-half. 

The yield from Income ‘Tax, £3,014, showed a reduction of 
£1,500 on that for 1925. This may be attributed to the large 
unsold stocks of cotton and arrowroot held in England during the 
last three years. 

The total trade of the Colony amounted to £366,515, as against 
£444,339 in 1925; the value of exports, £162,909, showing a 
marked reduction of nearly £70,000 as compared with 1925. The 
cause for this is to be found in the serious decline in the marketable 
export values of arrowroot and syrup. 

The net surplus as on 31st December, 1926, amounted to 
£21,509, and in addition to this the Colony possesses a Reserve 
Fund of £11,000 now fully invested in good liquid securities, while 
the Public Debt only amounts to £9.730 with sinking funds in- 
vested to the extent of £5,494. 

The expenditure for the year amounted to £59,282, being some 
£6,000 more than the expenditure for 1925. This £6,000, how- 
ever, includes £2,000 appropriated to form the nucleus of the 
Public Property Insurance Fund. The surplus on the year’s work- 
ing amounted to £961. 

This Island, like other West Indian islands, depends entirely 
for its prosperity upon securing sales and satisfactory prices for 
its principal agricultural products—arrowroot, cotton, copra, syrup. 


The general health of the Island was good. Fight cases of 
diphtheria occurred, with four deaths, and forty-eight cases of 
enteric, with nine deaths. 

There were 1,304 cases of infantile diarrhoea. with 86 deaths, 
during the period under review, but it is probable that a certain 
number of these cases are of tubercular origin. 

The mortality-rate per 1,000 births was 125, as against 115 in 
1925. 

The campaign against yaws continued successfully, some 1,861 
cases being discharged clinically cured. 

An important event in the medical history of the year was the 
appointment of a Chief Sanitary Inspector, upon whose arrival a 
campaign of public health education was started. This appoint- 
ment is destined to be of very considerable influence in the carrying 
out of sanitation measures. 

During the year a new water sewerage system was installed at 
the Colonial Hospital, which has given most satisfactory service. 

A new electric-light plant was put in at the Hospital and the 
building re-wired, 
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The principal public works undertaken included the reconstruc- 
tion of the telephone svstem, certain minor exchanges being elimin- 
ated. A new and more suitable type of switchboard was erected at 
the central exchange and smaller switchboards of similar design 
were installed at the principal district exchanges. The work af 
reconstructing the system, which was started in 1925. was com- 
pleted at the close of the year under review. 


Reconstruction work was continued on the Windward Highway 
and reached Georgetown at the end of the year. The cost of the 
work, as in 1925, was defrayed from surplus funds. 

A new motor roller of an improved type was obtained. 


A causeway was constructed over the Cumberland River and also 
over the Teviot and Fairhall rivers. 


The education year was marked by the introduction of a revised 
code of education and the institution of pensions for Head Teachers 
on retiring. 

Perhaps the most important event of the year, from the political 
point of view, was the Preliminary Conference of Representatives 
of the West Indian Tslands and British Honduras and British 
Guiana, held in London in May and June with a view to the 
formation of a Standing Conference to meet at regular intervals 
and discuss and advise upon matters of general interest to the 
West Indies. The Windward Islands were represented by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Moorhouse, K.B.E., C.M.G.. D.8.0., and the 
Honourable G. Lafitte. 


The Colony was visited during the early part of the year by a 
Parliamentary delegation under the leadership of Viscount Peel. 


His Excellency the Governor, Sir Frederick Seton James. 
K.B.E., C.M.G., paid a brief visit in February. The Administra- 
tor, Mr. R. Walter, C.M.G., was on leave from 14th July till the 
end of the vear. During his absence the Government was adminis- 
tered by His Honour the Chief Justice, Mr. J. 8. Rae. except for 
the period 23rd September till 8rd October, when the administration 
was taken over hy the Honourable N. H. Turton, Attorney- 
General. 


TTI.—CLIMATE. 


St. Vincent is one of the healthiest of all the West Indian 
islands. The climate may be divided into two seasons, wet and 
dry; the dry season from January to May, and the wet season 
from June to December. The coolest months are December to 
April. 

The temperature throughout the year varied from 78.6° F. te 
82.19 F. The highest was in May, and the lowest in February. 
Meteorological records for 1926 show that the mean monthly tem- 
perature was 80.7° F., as against 79.5° F. in 1925, 
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The rainfall at the Agricultural Mxperimental Station in Kings- 
town, 80 feet above sea-level, was 78.86 inches, as compared with 
90.98 inches in 1925. Rain fell on 283 days, and the greatest. fall 
for one day was 1.84 on the 22nd July. 

The rainfall at the Botanic Gardens, only a mile away from 
the Experimental Station but some 200 feet higher up, was 79.17 
inches. The average at these Gardens for the last 33 years was 
101.23 inches, so that the rainfall during 1926 was 22.37 inches 
below the average. 

The reading of the barometer, corrected for instrumental error, 
elevation, and temperature, ranged from 30.189 inches on the 21st 
February to 29,821 inches on the 16th November. 


IV.—FINANCIAL. 
General Revenue and Expenditure. 


The financial position of the Colony on the 31st December, 1926, 
was :— 








& 
Net surplus at Ist January, 1926 ae abe 20,548 
Revenue in 1926 ... oe see : 60,243 
80,791 
Expenditure in 1926 BS: te eas Be 59,282 
Net surplus at 31st December, 1926 ... w £21,509 





The net local revenue and expenditure in the last three years 
were :— 
Expenditure 


Local against Local 

Revenue. Revenue. 
1924... me ee ae 60,893 53,887 
1925... ae <n Aes 62,450 53,190 
1926... ier nie By 60,243 59,282 


The principal items of revenue in the last three years were :— 
1924. 1925. 1926. 
£ £ 


£ 
Import duties aes uy «25,869 26,379 == 26,683 
Export duties fat tee see 3,032 2,982 2,959 
Excise duty on rum Des oe 2,938 5,816 6,479 
Land and house tax ai ies 5,882 6,337 4,124 
Income tax ... Sr on eS 3,947 4,504 3,014 
Liquor trade duty ... ove tee 2,934 2,736 3,013 


Postage stamps 2,334 1,732 1,774 


The unexpended balance of £25,000 of the Eruption Relief Fund, 
made up from donations from the public in England and elsewhere 
at the time of the eruptions in the Soufriere volcano in 1902-3, 
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is invested and held as a reserve or insurance fund against any 
future elemental disaster. ‘The annual interest derived from this 
balance, amounting to £750, is put to the general revenue and 
is applied to the relief of the poor. This amount, together with 
the Colony’s Reserve Fund of £11,000, offers excellent security 
both for elemental disasters and economic depression. The amount 
to the credit of the Public Property Insurance Fund which was 
sturted during the year stood at £2,042 at the close of the year. 


Public Debt. 


The Public Debt at 31st December, 1926, was £9,730, of which 
£1,280 is a loan raised by the town of Kingstown in 1914, for 
which the Colony is responsible only in case of default. The 
accumulated sinking funds provided for its redemption stocd at 
£5,494 on the 81st December, 1926, of which £4,631 was in 
respect of Government loans, and £863 of the Kingstown Board 
Loan. 


Currency. 


British and American gold, five-dollar notes of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), and British silver and bronze 
coins constitute the currency of the Colony. Government accounts 
are kept in sterling, and commercial and banking accounts in 
dollars and cents. 


V.—VITAL STATISTICS. 


The population of the Colony in 1921 was 44,447 according to 
the census taken in that year. The population on 31st December, 
1926, was estimated by the Registrar-General at 49,751 persons. 

The following table gives the births, deaths and marriages in 
the past two years :— 


1925. 1926. 
Births oe aes te, sans 1,946 1,963 
Males ... me <i $35 1,005 968 
Females its ay 355 941 995 
Birth-rate per 1,000 of the esti- 
inated population an nag 43.13 39.46 
Deaths Ge a ae 876 966 
Death-rate per 1,000 eat tke 18.18 19.42 
Marriages... aoe =e or 136 153 
Marriage-rate per 1,000 ... Bas 2.82 — 3.08 


Illegitimate births numbered 1,418, or 72.2 per cent. of the 
total number of all births. 
Still-births numbered 108, of which 88 were illegitimate. 
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VI.—ANNUAL PROGRESS OF TRADE, AGRICULTURE, 
AND INDUSTRIES. 


The total values of imports and exports in 1925 and 1926 
were :— 


Year. Imports, — Exports. Total trade. 
£ £ £ 

1925... see ane 211,907 232,432 444,339 

1926... See fc 203,606 162,909 366,515 


Produce of the Colony to the value of £158,825 was exported 
in 1926, as against £229,941 in 1925. 
Imports. 


The following table shows the value of imports for the past two 
years :— 


1925. 1926. 
= £ 
United Kingdom Se an 75,914 67,425 
Canada ... aoe ae siete 46,108 45 3873 
British West Indies ... ne 15,180 10,896 
India ve a &> in 646 3,476 
Newfoundland ... si wes 2,851 6,071 
Other British Colonies ... as 7,271 3,878 
United States of America... 46,302 46,737 - 
France... aah side ee 1,736 2,845 
Denmark ... ni oe eek 790 450 
Holland ... oe ie se 706 675 
Foreign West Indies ... a 669 550 
Germany ... way ee me 1,505 1,875 
Other countries ... a oD 3,547 3,266 
Unclassified, including Parcel 
Post... Bie Fas ee 8,682 10,089 
£211,907 £208,606 


The following are the percentages, in the last two years, of the 
principal countries from which imported articles are obtained :— 


1925. 1926. 
United Kingdom ... ‘ae oe 35.82 33.12 
United States of America... wie 21.85 22.95 
Canada ihe A Wes oe ede 21.76 22.28 


AN! other countries ... sh a 90.57 21.65 
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The following is a summary of the imports for the year :— 





£ 

Food, drink, and tobacco . Se 71,423 
Articles wholly or mainly jbedatactured .. 102,521 

Raw materials and articles mee unmanu- 
factured ae 19,402 
Miscellaneous and. unclassified . eae ve 10,260 
£203,606 

Exports. 


The destinations of the exports of the produce of the Colony in 
1925 and 1926 were as follows :— 


1925. 1926. 
£ £ 

United Kingdom a ave 167,116 92,492 
Canada 335 vee 19,149 10,992 
British West Indies Se ee 27,744 32,716 
British Guiana ae 1,306 649 
United States of America see 14,136 20,613 
Other countries 36 Wa 490 1,363 


£229,941 £158 825 


The principal products exported were :— 


1925. 1926. 
£ £ 
Arrowroot in re te 125,078 45,807 
Cotton :— 
Sea Island . Fe aE 57,655 63,175 
Marie Galante ee 464 1,514 
Seed cotton, Marie Galante 1,047 468 
Cocoa. Ga ia 2,345 2,461 
Syrup and molasses oes Son 19,672 16,523 
Cassava starch . Bes ae 4,160 4,077 
Copra... — ee ie 5,512 9,826 
Peanuts ... wes sie tee 3,794 2,370 
Animals ... a aM a 3,986 5,243 
Cotton seed a a aed 53 398 
Cotton-seed oil ... os oe 1 583 
Whale oil ee ea Ns 1 148 
Vegetables, fresh ee 2s 2,581 2,107 
Peas ae ae 28 866 476 


Corn ei se an ae) 3687 368 
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Agricultural Industries. 


The Government Cotton Ginnery continued to buy seed cotton 
on profit-sharing terms, but confined its activities to Sea Island 
cotton only, as was the case in 1925. 

The following quantities were dealt with in the seasons 1925-26 
and 1926-27 :— 


1925-26. 1926-27. 
lb. Tb. 
Sea Island seed cotton ist 181,520 451,393 


Corn was purchased on the co-operative system to the following 
extent during the seasons 1925-26 and 1926-27 :— 


1925-26. 1926-27. 

lb. Ib. 
Shelled corn 7 oe 100,850 99,929 
Cob corn 2 aes 36,138 37,933 


Cotton.—The acreage planted in cotton again showed an increase 
over past years. For the 1925-26 season 4,989 acres were planted 
with Sea Island cotton and 1,359 acres with Marie Galante, while 
for the 1926-27 season 6,156 acres were planted with Sea Island and 
1,300 acres with Marie Galante. The acreage planted with Sea 
Island cotton in the 1926-27 season has only been exceeded on one 
occasion, viz., 1920-21. 

The number of peasant proprietors of Sea Island cotton increased 
from 2,515 in the 1925-26 season to 3,360 in 1926-27. 

The total amount of Sea Island cotton lint produced during the 
season under review was 507,240 lb., or at the rate of 82 lb. per 
acre—a considerable reduction on the previous three seasons, due 
largely to attacks of the cotton caterpillar. 

On the whole the damage done by the pink bollworm, except 
on one estate, was not worse than in previous’ years. Planters 
were careful to clean up their fields during the close season and 
this, combined with the vigilance of the Agricultural Department, 
contributed to keep the pest in check. 

A total of 589,499 Ib. of Sea Island cotton was exported in 1926, 
value £63,175, as against 473,219 Ib., value £57,655, in 1925. 

The export of Marie Galante cotton was 30,275 Ib., of the value 
of £1,514, as against 9,673 lb., of the value of £464, in 1925. 

Marie Galante seed cotton to the amount of 56,092 Ib., value 
£468, was exported in 1926, as against 100,468 Ib., value £1,047, 
in 1925. 

Cotton seed is used extensively as a fertiliser. 

Syrup and Molasses.—337,099 gallons, of the value of £16,523, 
were exported in 1926, as against 268,118 gallons, of the value of 
£19,672, in the previous year. 

Rum .—28,286.7 proof gallons were manufactured in the Colony, 
showing an increase of 1,489.6 proof gallons on the previous year, 
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Arrowroot.—There was no fixing of prices in the London market 
by the St. Vincent Arrowroot Growers’ and Exporters’ Associa- 
tion during the year 1926, but large quantities remained unsold. 
3,291,553 |b., of the value of £45,807, were exported as compared 
with 3,190,412 Ib., of the value of £125,078, in 1925. The British 
market is overstocked with this valuable foodstuff and additional 
markets are required. It is satisfactory to note that the export of 
this commodity to the United States of America increased from 
649,977 lb. in 1925 to 914,379 Ib. in 1926. Holland also was an 
importer and, in view of the great importance of finding new and 
wider markets tor this stuff, this is good news. 

Peanuts.—190,978 lb., value £2,370, were exported, as against 
273,039 lb., value £3,794, in 1925. 

Copra.—The exports of copra continue to increase. The figures 
for the past seven years are as follows :— 


Year. Quantity Exported. 
lb. 
1920 a os Sis ae 22,644 
1921 as 38 or ae 89,005 
1922 - oe os a 222,593 
1923 Sh i sa we 356,626 
1924 on ae iss ee 645,973 
1925 of i ne ie a 
1926 2,563 


In view of the flat state of ‘the markets for meni and arrowrovt 
it is satisfactory to note the progress of the copra industry. 

There are twenty-one Agricultural Credit Co-operative Societies 
in the Colony; several Societies are, however, not functioning. 
The amount of money loaned in 1926 was £1,586, compared with 
£1,460 in 1925. A few Societies failed to repay in 1926 debts 
contracted in earlier years. All loans contracted in 1925 were 
repaid in 1926. 

Shipping. 

The number of vessels entered was 353, of 204,743 tons; and 
357, of 211,393 tons, cleared. Three vessels of sixty-three tons 
were registered during the year. 


VIT.—EDUCATION,. 
Education is not compulsory. 


The following comparative table gives particulars in regard to 
primary education during the years 1925 and 1926 :— 


1925. 1926. 

Number of schools oe 27 28 
Number of pupils on roll at 3lst 

December... ats : 4,884 5.407 

Average attendance... xe 2,648 2.892 

Government Grant-in-aid ... £2,939 £3 335 


Cost per head in serene atten- 
dance ... : £1.2.2 £1.3.0} 
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Eleven of the twenty-eight regular schools belong to the Govern- 
ment, which bears the whole cost of their maintenance. Religious 
denominations provide, and are responsible for the upkeep of, the 
buildings of the other seventeen schools. The salaries of the 
teachers, however, and the greater part of the other expenses of 
these schools are paid from public funds. 

There were eight other small schools of a primary education 
standard, known as ‘‘ Aided Schools ’’, which were assisted by 
small Government grants to the extent of £114. 

The Government maintaing in Kingstown a secondary school for 
the education of boys—the Grammar School, and one for girls—the 
Girls’ High School. The average attendance in 1926 was 70 boys 
and 50 girls, as compared with 74 boys and 43 girls in 1925. There 
is a system of Government scholarships to the Grammar School 
for pupils from the primary schools. 

There is an Island Scholarship awarded biennially under 
Ordinance No. 41 of 1921, tenable for not less than three and not 
more than five years at an approved University. The annual value 
is £250, and the cost of passage is also defrayed. 

The first Island Scholar to be appointed, Mr. P. E. MclI. Clarke, 
left the Colony in September, 1923, to study medicine at King’s 
College, London. Satisfactory reports have been received as to 
his progress in his studies. 

A second scholar, Mr. A. B. Brereton, was appointed in 1924 
and left during 1925 to take up his medical studies at Edinburgh 
University, and a third scholar, Mr. J. P. E. Cropper, was 
appointed in 1926 but had not taken up his studies at a University 
at the close of the year. 

Provision exists for the Town Boards of Kingstown and George- 
town to provide sums towards scholarships and exhibitions at the 
secondary schools on lines similar to the Government exhibitions. 


VITI.—HOSPITALS. 


The following hospital accommodation is provided :—Colonial 
Hospital, Kingstown, 78 beds (including 4 beds for private paying 
patients); District Casualty Tlospital, Georgetown, 4 beds; and 
District Casualty Hospital, Chateaubelair, 4 beds. 


IX.—BANKS 


Government Savings Bank.—The following is a comparative 
statement of the operations of the Government Savings Bank 
during the past two years :— 





Balance tocredit 
of depositoraat 


Year. Number of Amowitof — Amountuf 31st December, in- 
depositorsat deposits. withdrarcals, cluding interest 
31st December. capitalized, 
£ £ £ 
1925 ase 737 2,968 2,665 14,642 


1926 ise 729 1,945, 2427 14,561 
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The interest. capitalized during the year amounted to £402. 

The Savings Bank funds invested at the 3lst December, 1924, 
amounted to £13,746. Interest at 3 per cent. is paid on deposis. 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas).—There is a 
branch of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), for- 
merly the Colonial Bank, with a Savings Bank Department. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS. 
External. 


Owing to the rejection of the tender of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company for the shipping service contemplated by the 
Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement of 1925, the fortnightly 
service hitherto maintained. by the Company was reduced to a 
monthly service. during the year under review and the Colony 
suffered greatly from lack of regular passenger steamship com- 
munication. The Harrison, the Canadian Merchant Marine, and 
the Columbian Lines of steamers continued to call at uncertain 
intervals with and for cargo and mails. Mails and cargo were alw 
sent and received by sailing vessels to and from Barbados, Grenadé, 
and Trinidad, where there is direct communication by steamer: 
with the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Internal. 

The Post Office does a considerable amount of money order ant 
parcels business (including the cash-on-delivery system with the 
United Kingdom) with the United Kingdom, United States. 
Canada, and other countries. 

The central office is in Kingstown, with seventeen district offices. 
Mails are sent to the windward side of the Island by motor-car. 
by motor-boat to the leeward side, and to the Grenadines by 
sailing vessels. 

There is no inland telegraph service. The West India and 
Panama Telegraph Company maintained their station at St. 
Vincent. 

The wireless station for the new telegraph system authorivd 
by the West Indian Islands (Telegraph) Act, 1924, of the Imperial 
Parliament, which was erected by the Radio Communication Con 
pany and opened in March, 1925, is in regular operation and has 
given very satisfactory service. 

The Government maintains a telephone system which connert* 
Kingstown with exchanges in the districts and with residences and 
places of business. There were 219 services and 188 miles of line 
in use. 

R. WALTER, 
Administrator. 
Government House, 
Saint Vincent. 
18th October, 1927. 
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MAURITIUS 
ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR 1926 


SITUATION AND AREA 

Mauritius lies off the coast of Africa, in the South Indian Ocean, 
some 500 miles East of Madagascar, between 57°18’ and 57°48’ 
E. long., and 19°50’ and 20°31’ S. lat. Tts official time is four hours 
fast on Greenwich (Ordinance 6 of 1906). Its extreme length is 
38 miles, its extreme breadth 29 miles; and its area covers 720 
square miles=460,800 acres. The density of population is very 
high, being about 550 persons per square mile for the whole Island. 

The largest town is Port Louis, the chief port and 
administrative capital, which has a population of about 43,000. 
The towns of the interior are all of recent growth. Curepipe, the 
residential capital, which lies at an altitude of 1,800 feet, situated 
on the highest part of the central plateau, has about - 20,000 
inhabitants. The smaller towns of Vacozs, Phoenix, Quatre Bornes, 
Rose Hill and Beau Bassin in Plaines Wilhems District are situated 
at lower levels on the same plateau. The principal towns and 
villages in the other country districts are Mahebourg, Rose Belle, 
Souillac, St. Pierre, Moka, Flacq, Pamplemousses, Poudre d’Or 
and Bambous. 

The island is essentially of volcanic origin, although signs of an 
older formation are noticeable at some places (R. Thompson— 1880). 
Ita age is difficult to estimate owing to the misleading nature of the 
effects of cyclones and floods on its rocks. The deep river gorges, 
cut in hard basalt, point to considerable age, but all that can 
be said is that it is probably older than its immediate neighbours, 
Réunion and Rodrigues, and certainly more stable. (J. S. Gardiner). 

The Dependencies comprise a large number of small islands 
the nearest of which is 230 miles, the most northerly being about 
1,200 miles away, 6°S. lat. Rodrigues, the largest, with an area of 
42 square miles, and an estimated population of 7,269 (2,516 males, 
3,753 females), is 350 miles to the north-east of Mauritius, while 
lesser islands of some importance comprise Agalega, the Carcados 
Carajos group, and Diego Garcia, the largest of the Chagos 
Archipelago. 

At the census of May, 1921, the population of the Lesser 
Dependencies was ascertained to be 1,810—(1,038 males,772 females) 


HISTORY 

Mauritius is said to have been first discovered by the 
Portuguese in the beginning of the sixteenth century—probably 
between 1507 and 1512, but not later than 1527, when the island 
is shown on an official map under the name of Santa Appollonia, 
borne in common with the other islands known later as the 
Mascarenes (Réunion and Rodrigues) after the great navigator 
Dom Pedro Mascarenhas. 

The Portuguese named the island Ilha da Cirnos or Swan 
Island, from the big birds resembling swans found on shore. 

There is no record of any permanent settlement by the 
Portuguese who, for nearly a century, only used the Island as a port 
of call for repairs and supplies. 
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The Island was still entirely uninhabited when, on the 18th 
September, 1598, a Dutch squadron of five vessels anchored in the 
South Eastern Port to which the Commander, Admiral Wybrandt 
Van Warwyk, gave his own name. He took possession of the 
Island on behalf of his Government and named it Mauratius, in 
honour of the Statholder, Prince Maurice de Nassau, but within 
fourteen days he set sail leaving nobody on shore. 

In 1613 the English seaman Captain Castleton, of the Pearl, 
visited the Island, which he found unoccupied, but it was only in 
1638 that a first attempt at colonisation was made. On the 6th May 
of that year Cornelisz Simonsy Gooyer, appointed Governor of 
Mauritius by the “ Compagnie Néerlandaise des Indes,” landed at 
Warwick-IIaven or South Eastern Port. Fortifications, stores and 
dwelling houses were built at the place now called Old Grand Port, 
and thirteen families established themselves at the ‘ 13 Cantons ” 
close by. These were followed by other settlers who established 
themselves in the neighbourhood, where Mahebourg now lies. 
Twenty years after, on the 16th July, 1658, the island was 
abandoned, and was again reoccupied on the 26th Jnly, 1664. 

During this second attempt at settlement, which extended overa 
somewhat longer period, the fortifications and houses erected 
originally and which had been destroyed by a hurricane in 1664, 
were rebuilt. At Flacq some efforts towards development and 
cultivation were made without much success whilst the district was 
only too successfully denuded of its ebony trees. A Royal Garden 
was created and new regions, such as Port North West, Black 
River, and perhaps Plaines Wilhems, were inhabited, but the 
settlement did not prosper, and, discouraged hy the difficulties of 
the enterprise, the Dutch finally abandoned the Island in 1710. 
Their occupation was disastrous so far as natural resources were 
concerned as the colonists denuded the forests of their valuable 
timber and almost exterminated the interesting natural fauna, 

On the 20th September, 1715, Guillaume Dufresne, command- 
ing the French Vessel Le Chasseur, arrived at Port Nord Ouest, 
took possession of the Island in the name of Louis XV, King of 
France, and called it Ile de France. Settlement, however, was 
only effected six years later when, on the 23rd September, 1721, 
the Chevalier Jean Baptiste Garnier du Fougerai, commanding 
the Triton of St. Malo, resumed possession for the “ Compagnie 
des Indes Orientales,” after landing at Ile aux ‘onneliers in Port 
Nord Ouest which he named Port Louis. He was accompanied by 
a few French families from the neighbonring island of Réunion, 
who had come to settle, and from that time Mauritius never ceased 
to be inhabited. 

In 1735, Mahé de Labourdonnais succeeded M. Dumas as 
Governor. He wasa man of rare capacity and it is not too much 
to say that by his own teaching and example he laid the foundation 
of the future prosperity of the Island. He left the Island in 1747 
and his successors had but to follow the path opened out to them 
to reap profit and success. 

Conditions, however, soon became difficult for the settlers 
owing to the ever-increasing exactions of the “ Compagnis des 
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Indes,”” and the French Government was forced to assume direct 
control of affairs in 1764. 

Under the new Government the burden of administration was 
shared between the Governor and an Intendant. The first of these, 
Pierre Poivre, introduced spices, then so valuable, from the West 
Indies, and created in 1767 the now renowned Koyal Botanical 
Gardens of Pamplemousses on the site where Labourdonnais had 
erected in 1736 the fine dwelling house of “ Mon Plaisir,” and 
planted fruit and ornamental trees introduced from India and 

urope. 

In 1790 Mauritius was toa great extent preserved from the 
commotions of the French Revolution owing to the unpopularity of 
the decree of the National Convention abolishing slavery on which 
local agriculture solely depended. The Jacobin leaders and the 
agents of the Directoire sent to proclaim emancipation were 
expelled, a Colonial Assembly was elected and nearly all links with 
the mother country were severed for some time. 

A period of intense military activity under General Decaen 
during the earlier part of the reign of Napoleon followed, when 
the French Privateers using Mauritius as a point of departure for 
their activities against British trade gained for the Island its 
reputation still enshrined in its motto as ‘The Star and the Key 
of the Indian Ocean.” The reputation it had acquired became at 
length a cause of peril. After several indecisive attempts against 
the island, the English, determined to root out this rival base, 
prepared for a vigorous attack in 1810 and, after a memorable 
fight, Mauritius was lost to the French and came under British 
rule on the 3rd December, 1810. 

The cession of the Isle de France and its dependencies to 
Great Britain was confirmed by the ‘Treaty of Paris, and the 
Island, under its former name Mauritius, bas, since 1814, remained 
uninterruptedly a British possession. 


CLIMATE 

The climate is tropical but, owing to the high elevation of the 
central plateau, a large part of the island enjoys a temperate and 
even bracing climate. ‘The average temperature of this highland 
region is about 6U?Fali. (15.5°C) and the maximum about 80°Fab. 
(28.6°C). ‘The low-lying coastal region has naturally a higher 
average tcuperature ranging from YU° Fah (32°C) to 7U° Fah.(21°C.) 

Mauritius lics in the track of cyclones, which are liable to 
occur during the months December to April. There has been no 
very severe cyclone since 1802. 

The rainfall is irregular and varics according to the locality 
and elevation. In the central portion of the Island an average 
yearly rainfall of 175 inches is recorded, whereas regions where 
there is the lowest rainfall receive less than 40 inches. The rainfall 
of the coastal districts varics between 25 and 30 inches. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

The total value of the Trade of the Colony in 1920 amounted 
to Ry. 91,804,335 as compared with Rs. 106,161,733 in 1925. The 
Customs Revenue from Imports was Its. 5,202,132 as against 
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Rs. 5,821,967 in 1925 ; and the Revenue from Exports amounted to 
Rs. 1,490,293 compared with Rs. 1,984,085 inthe preceding year. 
‘The reduced revenue from Exports was due to the lower rate o 
duty on sugar of the 1926-27 crop and to the smaller quantity o 
sugar shipped in 1926. ; 

All the principal items of Imports showed generally a decrease: 
revenue in 1926, except wines in bottles, cotton piece goods and 
petroleum oil. 

Weather conditions, during the year, were abnormal. Cyclonic 
activity was little in evidence during the summer months, 
resulting in a marked shortage of rain. On the other hand, a 
cyclone occurred Jate in April and although the wind was not 
very strong the damage done to the sugar plantations was 
considerable. As a result of the abnormally high temperatures 
with heavy rainfall during the winter season, the sucrose content 
of the cane was low and the total production of sugar fell 
considerably below expectation. 

The sugar production amounted to 196,000 metric tons a 
against 241,220 metric tons for the previous year. The cyclone 
referred to and the abnormal weather during the grinding season 
were responsible for the shortage in the year’s production. 

‘The final average sale price of sugar of the 1925-26 crop was 
Rs. 8.90 per 50 kilos, and the mean sale price for the 1926-2 
season is estimated at Rs. 10.05 per 50 kilos. 


VITAL STATISTICS AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


The estimated population of the Island on the 31st December, 
1926, was 398,236 or an increase of 4,528 on the previous years 
figures and of 21,751 on the last Census figures (May 20, 1921). 

The number of births and deaths during the year was 15,520 
and 9,958 respectively. 

The birth-rate in the general population was 41.8 and in 
the Indian population 38.4 per mille as against 45.2 and 415 
respectively for the previous year. 

The death-rates per 1,000 in the two populations for 1926 were 
25.0 and 25.4 as against 23.8 and 24.2 respectively for 1925. 

The highest death-rate for 1926 is shown in Black River (33.2) 
and the lowest in Plaines Wilhems (18.4). The death-rate for the 
whole Colony was 26.4 per mille compared with 24.1 in 1925, and 
the rate for Port Louis was 28.0 as against 26.1 in the previous year. 
The number of deaths due to malaria and malarial cachexis 
(highest death-producing factors in Mauritius) was 1,842 as against 
1,634 in 1925. ‘Lhe proportion to total deaths is 18.5%. Other 
diseases commonly fatal are pneumonia and broncho-pneumonia— 
850 in 1926 against 785 in 1925—and diseases of early infancy— 
964 in 1926 as against 1,090 in 1925, ‘ 

There were 46 cases of plague during the year, of which dl 
proved fatal; the figures for 1925 being 74 and 65 respectively. 
The largest number of cases was, as usual, in Port Louis (40), 
The percentage of deaths was 89.1, 

_There were 108 cases of Enteric Fever re gistered in the Islant 
against 122 in the previous year. 
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The infantile mortality (deaths of children under one year) 
gives a ratio of 120.6 per thousand live-births against 119.7 in 
1925. There were 1,315 still births registered during the year 
representing a rate of 8.17 per thousand live-births, against 87.0 
in 1925, 

Posiic HospitTats aND DISPENSARIES 

The following statement shows the number of cases treated in 

the public hospitals and at the dispensaries for the last five years :— 

1y22 1928 1y24 1925 1926" Average 

Hospital admissions 19,337 17,069 18,663 19,810 21,997 19,375 
Hospital Out-door 

cases _.. 6A9L 12,032 15,570 19,621 20,153 14,778 

Dispensaries ... 85,638 53,225 52,641 541,296 64,484 62,057 











111,466 82,326 86,874 93,727 106,634 96,205 
The total number of cases is above that for 1925 and is also 
above the average of the five-year period 1922-26. 


MentaL Hosprrau 

The total number of persons certified insane on 3lst December, 
1926, was 719, or 19 more than in 1925. This figure represents a 
ratio of insane to total population of 18.05 to 10.000. 

The admissions into the Mental Hospital numbered 254, 
They are classified into : first admission 104, second admission 14, 
third admission 3, readmission from probation 49, readmission 
from Barkly Branch Wards 57, readmission from leave 10, and out 
of 17 admitted on interim order 3 died and 14 were found not 
insane after examination by the Commissioners in Lunacy. 

The number of inmates remaining in the Mental Hospital and 
in the Barkly Mental Branch Wards was 600 (332 males and 268 
females) on the 3lst December, 1926. 


Leper Hospitau 

At the Leper Hospital there were 28 patients at the beginning 
of the year (14 males and 14 females). There were 20 admissions 
during the year (17 males and 3 females), and 5 deaths. 

Poor RELIEF 

Exclusive of the pauper cases treated in the public hospitals 
and dispensaries, 834 paupers, as compared with 905 in 1925, 
received institutional relief during 1926 in the various religious 
institutions. 

3,388 paupers received pecuniary out-door relief permanently 
or temporarily during 1926, as against 2,127 in 1925. 

JopicraL Statistics 

There were 1,994 persons committed to prison during the 
year, i.e. 497 more than in the previous year. Of the total, 1,887 
were males and 107 females. 

The total number in custody on 31st December, 1926, was 353 
ag against 321 in the preceding year. 

There were 6 deaths among prisoners during the year. 6 
prisoners were subjected to corporal punishment. ‘There was one 
execution. The number of juvenile offenders was 89 against 61 in 
the previous year. 
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Cerminat Statistics 
The cases reported to the Police numbered 19,208 as against 
20,100 for 1925 in connection with which 11,034 persons were 
apprehended by the Police or summoned by the Magisterial Courts. 
14 cases were sent for trial before the Supreme Court as against 11 


in 1925. 
GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 

The total revenue of the Colony for the financial year ended 
30th June, 1926, amounted to Rs. 15,894,763, or Rs. 3,778,080 
below the revenue for the preceding year, and Rs. 9,640,393 below 
the average revenue for the preceding five years. 

The Expenditure amounted to Rs, 16,117,988. The net Surplus 
of the Colony at 30th June, 1925, i.e, Rs. 14,457,825 together with 
the sum of Rs. 297,847 recovered from Loan account during the 
current year makes a total of Rs. 14,755,672 which, after deduction 
of the deficit of Rs. 223,224 on the year’s transactions, is reduced 
to Rs. 14,532,448 at 30 June, 1926. 

Of the expenditure for 1925-26, Rs. 4,715,862 were spent on 
personal emoluments and ls. 11,402,126 on other charges. The 
corresponding figures for 1924-25 were: personal emoluments 
Rs. 4,536,055 and other charges Rs. 13,117,661. 

The following is a comparative statement of the Revenue and 
Expenditure for the last five years :— 


Years Revenue Expenditure 
1921-22 ... Rs, 25,599,994 ... Rs, 26,347,658 
1922-23 ne 23,547,734 bed 22,031,176 
1923-24 a 19,897,483 res 16,588,702 
1924-25 ae 19,672,843 es 17,653,716 
1925-26 ..  15,894763 ... 16,117,988 


Posiic Dest 
At the close of the financial year the public debt of the Colony 
amounted to £1,765,724 as compared with £1,699,057 at 30th June, 
1925. Against this liability there was an accumulated sinking 
fand of £819,315 as compared with £738,012 at 30th June, 1925. 


CURRENOY AND BaNKING 
The currency of the Colony consists of :— 
(1) The fol}owing Mauritius bronze and silver coins which 
are legal tender up to Rs. 5:— 
(a) Bronze: 1 cent, 2 cents and 5 cents. 
(b) Silver: 10 cents, 20 cents. 
(2) The silver Rupee of India with its silver sub-divisions. 
(3) Nickel coins: 4 annas of India. 
(4) The Mauritius Government notes of Rs. 50, Ra. 10, 
Rs. 5 and R. 1, 
(5) Indian currency notes of Rs. 50, Rs. 10 and Rs. 5. 
The average value of currency notes in circulation during the 
year was ls, 15,460,500 as compared with Rs. 15,214,048 in 1924-25. 





t Exclusive of Rs, U3,734.640 transferred to the Mauritius Improvement aud 
Development Fund. 
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The average amount of silver held by the Commissioners of 
Currency amounted to ks, 5,581,250 as compared with Rs.5,334,798, 
the average for 1924-25. 

The investments (not including Depreciation Fund), which 
stood at Rs. 9,879,250 on Ist July, 1925, remained the same during 
the year, The Depreciation Fund was increased from ks. 1,087,572 
to Rs. 1,209,401. The Revenue (Interest on investments less 
addition to Depreciation Fund) was Rs. 40!/,530 and this sum was 
credited to the General Revenue of the Colony. 

The statement of Assets and Liabilities shows a surplus of 
kis. £,209,401. Valuing the investments at the market rate on 
30th June 1926, the surplus would be increased to kts. 1,266,919. 

Government Savings Banks are established in the nine districts 
with a head office in Port Louis, The total number of depositors 
at 30th June 1926 was 36,481 as against 36,498 in the preceding 
year, with deposits amounting to Rs. 5,026,698 as against 
Rs. 5,153,623 in the preceding year. The Savings Banks are 
largely made use of by the Indians, of whom at the 30th June, 
1926, there were 15,450 depositors with Its. 2,225,809 to their 
credit, as against 15,810 depositors with Rs. 2,406,252 to their 
credit on 30th June, 1925. : 

Interest is paid at the rate of 3 per cent a year. 

The Banks are the Mauritius Commercial Bank, the 
Mercantile Bank of India (Ltd.) and Barclays Bank. 


TRADE, AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 
TRADE 
The value of the trade for 1926, exclusive of Dependencies 
and omitting Bullion and Specie, was Rs. 91,804,335, showing a 
decrease of Ks. 14,357,403 on the preceding year. 
The comparative values of imports and exports for 1913 and 
the last five years are as follows :— 


Year Imports Exports Total 

Rs. Bs. Rs. 
1913... 36,607,671 ... 32,291,706 ... 68,899,377 
1921 ... 105,744,980... 157,249,822... 262,994,802 
1922... 77,039,447... 91,106,703... 168,146,150 
1923... 76,835,565 ... 69,841,931 ... 146,677,496 
1924... 76,415,648 ... 52,282,533... 128,698,181 
1925... 61,682,844 ... 44,478,894 ... 106,161,738 
1926 ... 50, 596, 137 41,208, 198... 91,804,335 


The value of the re-exports w was Ks. 1 (bal ,096. 

Rs. 137,490 worth of bullion and specie were imported during 
the year, and Res. 5,944,500 were exported. 

The trade value in 1926 was Rs. 70,731,338 below the average 
value for the five preceding years, viz.: Rs. 162,535,673, and was 
a little above 1.3 of the trade value of 1913. 

Imports 

As in 1925, about two-thirds of the imports came from the 
United Kingdom and India, the imports from the latter country 
being nearly twice those from the United Kingdom. France 
maintained its position in the third place with a decrease on the 
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previous year’s figures. The value of imports from China, in 1926, 
was Rs. 1,121,191 as compared with Rs. 691,820 in 1925. 

Notable decreases were recorded in the imports from the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, Madagascar, Australia and 
Reunion. 

Exports 

Sugar.—The following table shows the sugar exports for the 

last six years :— 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


Kilos ...229,224,689 292,744,249 223,051,061 182,742,235 192,303,540 181,215,772 
Bupees...154,592,301 88,454,821 67,227,562 49,823,753 41.250.W7 37,012 

Other Domestic Exports.—The principal of these were aloe 
fibre, copra and rum with Rs. 838,980, Rs. 284,960 and Re.24,578 
in 1926, as compared with k. 557,072, Re. 154,308 and Rs. 112,202 
respectively in 1925. 

The quantity and value of aloe fibre exported during each of 
the last six years are shown below :— 








1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Kilos ... 287,106 1,007,296 ~—5 99,554 1,092,881 1,896,445 
Rupees... 100,234 385,754 164,112 413,819 957,072 

SHIPPING 


‘Lhe following statement shows the number of vessels which 
entered and left the harbour during the last three years :— 
Number or VESSELS 


Year inwards Outwards 
1924 oe: 215 sie 210 
1925 ek 234 oe 229 
1926 ine 187 als 194 


The total tonnage of shipping entered and cleared in 1926 
was 1,049,675 tons (sicamers 1,046,058 tons and sailing vessels 
3,617 tons), of which 562,914 British. 

In the coastal trade with the Dependencies some 46 calls were 
made, with an aggregate of 17,034 tons. 

Steamers of the following steamship lines called at Port Louis :- 
Union Castle Steamship Company, Limited; British India Steam 
Navigation Company, Limited ; Messageries Maritimes ; Clan Line; 
Ellerman-Harrison Line and the Compagnie Havraise Péninsulaire. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIES 
The industries of the [sland are entirely agricultural, the 
principal being the cultivation of the sugar cane which covers about 
162,102 acres or 43.6% of the total area of the Colony. c 
There are 44 sugar factories compared with 46 in 1926 
and 53 in 1916, ranging in productive capacity from 1,500 tons 
to 25,000 tons, and it is anticipated that the number will be further 
reduced as a result of continued centralization. 
In 1926 the area cultivated by Indians was estimated to be 
65,956 arpents (68,800 acres) or about 43% of the ..total cane 
cultivation, . ; 
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Agricultural labour is almost exclusively Indian in origin and 
was derived from importations of indentured Indian labour until 
1910, when indentured immigration from India was prohibited. 
Immigration was, however, resumed, subject to certain conditions 
and on arestricted scale, for a period of twelve months ending on 
31st May, 1924. 

There were, on the 31st December 1926, 16,500 immigrants 
settled in the Colony, consisting of 11,850 males and 4,650 females, 
and including 173 new immigrants (138 males and 35 females). 
The total number of labourers serving under written or verbal 
contract on estates was 18,328 on 3lst December 1926. 

The Indian population on estates was estimated at 41,442 on 
3lst December 1926—i.c. 16,371 men, 11,128 women and 13,943 
children. 

The unfavourable market conditions in 1925 have led toa 
further reduction of about 1,400 acres in the total area under cane 
cultivation which, at the end of 1025, was about 163,497 acres. 

Sugar machinery to the value of Rs. 1,143,500 was imported 
during the year. Ploughs and tractors are now uscd on a large 
scale, the value of the instruments imported during the year being 
Rs. 67,000. 

The Sugar Planters Syndicate constituted under Ordinances 
Nos. 31 of 1920 and 7 of 1921 controlled more than 80% of the 
total production of the Colony. For the 1926-27 crop the export 
of sugar at 3lst December, 1926, amounted to 82,364 tons of which 
77,154 tons to the United Kingdom. 


Sopsipiary INpusTRIES 


The depression in the sugar industry during the last two years 
has caused greater attention to be devoted to the development of 
subsidiary industries. So far the industries which have shown 
marked progress are alce fibre, tobacco, aud the production of 
industrial alcohol and vegetable oils. 


Ata Fibre 


Alce fibre is produced mainly from the leaves of Furereya 
Gigantea (Mauritius hemp), a plant which grows wild all over the 
island. The area under aloe is estimated at about 2U,0UU acres. 

Quotations for ale fibre fluctuated between Rs. 415 and 
Rs, 320 per ton compared with Rs. 500 and Its. 340 in 1925. 

The Mauritius Hemp Producers’ Syndicate which was constituted 
under Ordinance No. 32 of 1925 has for its object the standardisation 
of the produce of the Mauritius Hemp Industry and the improve- 
ment of methods of packing and marketing. 


Coconuts . 


Coconut growing is confined to the extreme littoral of the 
Island. No changes of importance were recorded during the 
year in connection with this industry. 

The copra’ production from the Lesser Dependencies averages 
between YUU aid 800 tons yearly. 
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ToBacco ~ 


Considerable development took place during the year 
in relation to tobacco cultivation. 

To facilitate developments the government repealed Ordin- 
ance No. 19 of 1890 which imposed a land tax of Rs. 160 per acre 
payable in advance on land cultivated in tobacco. 

At the end of 1926 there were approximately 800 acres under 
cultivation, representing an increase of more tlian 2U0% on the 
previous year. 

Two new factories were opened during the year by local 
manufacturers and one by a foreign firm. 


Orger Crops 

Vanilla—This industry showed no marked development 
during the year. 

Tea,—The competition of foreign teas and the high cost of local 
production render the development of this industry problematical. 

Food Crops.—In general food crops showed marked progress 
during the year. In 1925 maize was grown on about 2,6UU acres, and 
manioc on 3,500. There was an increase under both heads in 1926. 

Vegetable gardens continued to increase and the production 
of vegetables during the year was one of the largest on record. 


Live Srook 

Some interest was shewn in the local stock breeding 
industry during the year. Importation of cattle from Mada, 
numbered 5,555 heads of a total value of Rs. 375,207 as against 
9,044 heads of a total value of Rs. 622,080 in 1925. 

The Government Dairy at Curepipe continued to work 
satisfactorily. 

Other industries—The principal minor industries are the 
following : 

Engineering works, Bakeries, Docks, (landing, shipping, etc.), 
Fisheries, Lime Burning, Distilleries, Electric Light and Power 
Supply, Salt, Leather tanning, Ice making, Oil (ground nuts), 
Vinegar making; also biscuits, aerated water, furniture, charcoal, 
soap, bricks, tiles, pottery, aloe ropes, vacoa bags, boot making, etc. 

Distilleries.—Alcohol is produced mainly for consumption 
as Rum and the output was approximately 490,113 litres as against 
about 638,0U0 litres in 1925. In 1926, 74,686 litres of rum were 
exported as against 57,076 in 1925. 

Co-Operative Crepit Societies 

On the 30th June, 1926, there were 30 Societies and the total 

membership amounted to 2,994, while the total working capital on 


the same date was Rs. 311,663 or a decrease of about Rs, 23,754, as 
compared with the year ended June 30th, 1925. 


Forests 


The revenue derived from sales of timber, fuel and other forest 
produce during the year 1925-26 was Rs. 77,968 as against 
Ks, 92,226 during 1924-25, 
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LEGISLATION 

During the year 1926, 40 Ordinances were passed, of which 
the following deserve special mention :— 

The Sugar Industry Loan Ordinance, 1926, (No. 15) which 
provides for the loan of Rs. 5,000,000 to the Sugar Industry of the 
Colony and for a special export duty on the sugars of the 1927-28 
crop in order to repay the loan in capital and interest. 

The Cinematograph (Amendment) Ordinance, 1926, (No. 19) 
which transfers the control of films to a Central Committee 
composed of the Inspector General of Police and two other members 
to be appointed annually by the Governor. 

The Opium (Amendment) Ordinance, 1926, (No. 21) which 
gives effect to the Dangerous Drugs Convention Protocol and Final 
Act signed at Geneva on the 19th of February, 1925. 

The Stamps (Consolidation) Ordinance, 1926 (No. 22) which 
consolidates all the stamp laws in force, with a few 
amendments. 

The Midwives Ordinance, 1926,(No. 26)which secures the pro- 
per training of midwives in the Colony and regulates their practice. 

The Railway (Amendment) Ordinance, 1926, (No. 31) which 
creates a Railway Board with executive powers and also authorises 
the Railway Department to establish transport services by road 
and combined services by road and rai] for the conveyance of 
passengers and goods. 

The Gun (Amendment) Ordinance, 1926, (No. 40) which 
increases the control exerciseable over the possession of firearms 
and ammunition. 


EDUCATION 


At the close of the year there were 151 primary schools in the 
Colony : 57 Government and 94 denominational schools assisted by 
government grants, of which 65 were Roman Catholic, 19 Church 
of England, 2 Presbyterian, 5 Hindoo and 3 Mohammedan. The 
average attendance was 24,671 as compared with 23,970 in 1925. 
The attendance of Indian children was 18,097 (boys 14,880, girls 
3,217), a decrease of 77 on the previous year. 

The total number of girls educated in Primary Schools was 
10,349 as against 10,206 in 1925. 

During the year 325 candidates competed for the Boys’ 
Scholarship Examination for free tuition at the Royal College. Of 
these 32 passed. Six Scholarships and six Exhibitions were 
awarded. There were 174 students for the four Girls’ Scholarships, 
of whom 12 passed. 

1,064 candidates (606 men and 458 women) entered for the 
Teachers’ Examinations during the year, 19 of whom (15 men 
and 4 women) passed. First Class Certificates were awarded to 
3 male teachers. 

The number of candidates was greater than in the previous 
year, but the results were very poor, especially as regards the 
Monitors’ Examination at which only 14 candidates out of 852 
succeeded in securing a pass. 

The system whereby teachers were paid a montaly fixed salary 
which was supplemented at the end of the school year by a lump 
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sum varying according to the examination results was abolished in 
the course of the year and a higher rate of pay substituted therefor. 

The Men’s and Women’s Training Schools have now been 
combined under one Principal with one male and one female 
Assistant. 

Sgconpary Epuoation 

The number of Secondary Schools in the Colony was 9, as 
in 1925. The total number on roll was 689 boys and 627 girls, 
while the average attendance was 577 and 539 respectively, as 
compared with 776 boys and 698 girls on roll for the previous year, 
with average attendance of 685 and 564 respectively. 

In the Secondary Schools, exclusive of the Royal College, the 
passes at the Cambridge Local Examinations held during the year 


were as follows :— 
Boys Girls 


Junior ... bie ll Rae 6 
School Certificate ... 5 on ll 
The higher education of boys is conducted at the Royal College. 
The year opened with 34) pupils on the roll and, on 31st December, 
1926, the number was 315; while the average attendance for the 
year was 359. 

Two scholarships are awarded annually in the highest form, 
which is examined by the Syndicate of Examiners of the Cambridge 
University. These scholarships are of the value of £1,000 with 
£75 passage allowance to or from England, and are tenable for 
four or five years. The holders may join any University in the 
British Empire or any scientific or technical institution in the 
United Kingdom. 

Since Ist January 1920 these scholarship allowances have 
been temporarily increased by 30 per cent. 

In January and July, 1926, a temporary Assistant Master and 
one pupil passed the London University Matriculation Examination 
in the lst Division, and 2 candidates passed the Intermediate 
Examination in Science. 

One Master obtained Second Class Honours at the B, Sc. General 
Examination. 


CoLLece oF AGRIOULTURE 

The only change made in the curriculum was the introduction 
of a coarse on the preparation of small lots of commercial tropical 
agricultural products other than sugar. 

A course of lectures on Estate Hygiene was delivered to the 
students and to a number of Estate employés. 

In January 1926 five new students were admitted to the 
College for the Diploma course while two other students joined for 
the same course at the end of the first term. 

There were also six second-year and five third-year students 
on the books during the year. Seven students were also attaclicd 
to the College during the year for post graduate work or special 
courses of instruction. There were thus 25 students on the 
College books between the months of January and June or three 
more than in the corresponding period of the previous year. 
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Five third-year students completed their course of training in 
June in which month the Final Examination for the Diploma was 
held. All the candidates succeeded in passing the examination. 

‘The examination of the City and Guilds of the London Institute 
was held in April. One candidate passed the final examination of 
the Institute, and as he had already obtained the Diploma of the 
College, was awarded the Full Technological Certificate of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 

The Laureate for the year 1926 is pursuing a course of study 
in relation to Plant Pests and Diseases at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology in London. 


PUBLIC WORKS 

The following are the principal works carried out in 1926 in 
addition to the usual maintenance works :— 

Flacq Police Station: conversion of the barrack room and coach 
house into quarters for N.C.O. and men, and large repairs to three 
constables quarters. 

Pamplemousses Government School: large repairs. 

Souillac District Court: extensive repairs and painting. 

Petite Riviére: new school. 

Police Headquarters: general improvements and construction 
of three new rooms. 

Flat Island Quarantine Station; extensive repairs and 
improvements. 

Civil Hospital: new isolation ward and dining room for female 
wards and general improvements. 

Victoria Hospital: general improvements. 

Mental Hospital; further improvements. 

Water Works 

In addition to the maintenance works, the following lengtlis of 
new mains have been laid :— 

6,050 feet of 1”, 6,800 feet of 14”, 7,062 feet of 2”, 36,756 feet 
of 3”, 1,125 feet of 4”, 5,150 feet of 5” and 90 feet of 6” pipes. 
Nineteen public fountains were erected and 604 supplies granted, 
In the town of Curepipe 5,100 feet of additional pipes have been 
laid with 13 fire hydrants. 

The duplicating of the power main from the Mare-aux-Vacoas 
to the Filter Beds Establishment is in good progress. 

The Riviére du Poste Diversion Canal has been completed. 
This canal is 4,1U0 feet long from the river to the source of Rivulet 
Tatamaka which serves to carry the ow waters of Rividre du Poste 
to Mare-aux-Vacoas. 

When the water works of the Municipality of Port Louis were 
handed over to Government in 1924, there was only one service 
reservoir at Monneron Hill, of about 500,000 gallons. During the 
year two new reservoirs were constructed and the old one was 
completely repaired. ‘The total capacity of these reservoirs is about 
two million gallons. 

The two filters at the Chlorination Plant are in good working 
order. The volume of water which the Municipal and Rectification 
Maing can deliver at the Chlorination Chamber is 1,700,000 and 
“100,000 gallons respectively, 
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DrainaGe Works, Port Louis 

House service.—134 house service connections were completed 
during the year. 

Construction.—3,043 feet of concrete pipe was laid and 17 
manholes constructed. 1,116 feet of 18” U.L. pipe was laid along 
the Syphon Line Section and 28 concrete pipes of 21” were also 
laid to connect that line with the gravitation main at the junction 
of Edith Cavell and Brown Sequard Streets. 

IrgicaTIon Works, 

The Nicoliére Reservoir has been filled up and is being kept 
full, so that the fear of any abnormal absorption need not be 
entertained. 

‘Lhe concreting of the Feeder Channel from Midlands Reservoir 
bas been continued on the Nicoliére side. 

On the Midlands side the Feeder Channel has been excavated 
on a length of about two and a half miles. 

La Ferme Scheme.—No shortage of water has been experienced 
since the new source of supply from Mare-aux-Vacoas. 

‘The price charged ior water is one rupee per 16,000 cubic feet. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
RalLways 

The total leugth of the Mauritius Government Railways is 120 
miles exclusive of the Bois Chéri Light Railway of about 24 miles 
in length, ‘The gauge of the main line is 4 feet 84 inches. 

The gross earnings during the year were Rs. 4,048,616 
as against Its. 4,930,244 for the previous year, or a decrease 
of Rs, 881,628. os 

The receipts for passenger traffic showed a decrease of 
ks, 701,293 over the previous year’s figures. As regards goods 
trafic the tonnage conveyed was 542,296 as compared: with 
550,040 in 1924-25, giving a decrease of Rs. 131,U70 in the 
earnings. 

The working expenses amounted to Rs. 3,860,580, as against 
Its, 4,251,916 in 1924-25, or a decrease of Rs. 391,386. 

‘he amount paid under personal emoluments was ls. 812,097 
as against Rs. 794,841 in 1924-25. 

Bois Cuert Licut Rattway 

This is a light railway of 2 feet 6 inches gauge running from 
the Savaune branch. ‘The total paying traffic during the year 
amounted to 22,07 tous as against 23,906 tons in the previous 
year. 
The actual working expenses were Rs. 25,006 and the earnings 
Its. 32,750, thus leaving a balance in favour of earnings of 
lis, 7,744. 

Rvuavs axp Bripces 

The island is well served by road communications, there 
being altogether more than seven hundred miles of road open for 
traflie, out of which 55U miles are under the charge of the Public 
Works Department, the remainder being maintained by the Local 
Boards and Towuships. 

The tarring of roads is being extended with successful results 
and bad curves and hills are being improved, 
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The rolling and tarring of -the toad from. Port. Louis to 
Curepipe has been completed. ~~ — - is ; 

General improvements to the roads and bridgés taken over 
from the Municipality of Port. Louis have heen continued. 

The gradual reconstruction of timber bridges in ferro-concrete 
is being continued. : 

Three timber bridges in Black River district have been 
replaced by ferro-concrete ones. A new bridge has been 
constructed in ferro-concrete to replace Tamarin ‘“ Chaussée.” 


Post anp TeLearapa Serviors 

The total Revenue from the Post Office in 1926 amounted to 
Rs, 347.799, or a decrease of Rs. 72,088 on that of the previous 
year. The total expenditure amounted to Rs. 370,230, showing a 
decrease of Rs. 125,189 as compared with 1925. The total 
expenditure includes Rs, 20,983 spent on the laying of underground 
cable, a non-annually recurrent work. The excess of expenditure 
over revenue was Rs. 22,431. 


TELEPHONES 
The Oriental Telephone and Electric Co. Ltd. has lines all 
over the principal places of the Island. 


STATISTICAL AND OTHER BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
CONCERNING MAURITIUS 


Colonial Office List (Annual, London). 
Reports on Mauritius in Colonial Reports (Annual, London). 
Mauritius Blue Book (Annual, Mauritius). 
Mauritius Almanac (Annual, Mauritius). 
Agricultural Bulletins (Occasional, Mauritius) :— 
General Series 
Scientific Series 
Statistical Series 
Leaflet Series. 
Roes, Sir Ronald: Prevention of Malaria in Mauritius(London, 1908). 
Report of Mauritius Royal Commission, 1909 (London). 
Walter, A.: The Sugar Industry of Mauritius (London, 1909). 
Harriott, G.M. . Reports on the possibilities of Irrigation in Mauri- 
tius (Mauritius, 1913 and 1914). 
Macmillan, A.: Mauritius Tlustrated (London, 1914). 
de Froberville, L. H. : Ephémérides Mauriciennes. 
Fe : Le Combat du Grand Port (Mauritius, 1910). 
d@’Unienville, Le Baron: Statistiques de I’Ile Maurice et ses 
Dépendances (Mauritius, 1886). 
@’Epinay, Adrien: Renseignements pour servir’ histoire de 
l'lle de France et ses Dépendances (Mauritius, 1890). 
Pitot, Albert: T’ Eylandt Mauritius: Esquisses Historiques, 1598-1710. 
i : L'Me de France : Esquisses Historiques. 
Baissac, Charles : Le Folk-lore Mauricien (Maisonneuve, Paria). 
. : 1é Patois Créole Mauricien (Mauritius). 
Hart, W. Edward: Le Jardin Botanique des Pamplemouases 
(Mauritius, 1916), 
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Hart, W. Edward; L’Ile Maurice, (Mauritius, 1921). 

Hart, Robert Edward: Les Volontaires Mauriciens aux Armée. 
(Mauritius, 1919). 

Balfour, Andrew, ©.B., O.M.G., M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.P.E., D.PH: 
Report on Medical and Sanitary Matters in Mauritius 

. (Waterlow and Sons Ltd., London, 1922), 

Mansergh, James and Sons, MM. Inst. C.E , MM. Assoc. Cons. E.: 
Report on questions of Water Supply and Sewerage of Port 
Louis and the Plaines Wilhems Towns (Waterlow and Sons, 
Ltd., London, 1922). 

Coode, Fitzmaurice Wilson and Mitchell : Report on Port Louis 
Harbour (August 1922). 

Austen, H.C.M., O.B.E., A.M.1.C.E., Harbour Engineer : Report on 
Port Louis Harbour (Mauritius, 1923). e 

Mac Gregor, Malcolm E: Report onthe Anopheline of Mauritius. 
(Waterlow and Sons, Ltd., London, 1924). au 

Saint Elme Le Duc: Tle de France “ Documents pour son histoire 
civile et militaire, 1844” (Mauritius). 


R. VIADER, 
Port Louis, Acting Assistant Colonial Secretary. 
24th October, 1927. 
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I.—General Summary. 


HE year 1926 was an exceptionally prosperous one. On 
September 30, the revenue of the Colony showed an 
excess of Rs. 11,572,333 over its expenditure—the 

highest on record—and the assets were Rs. 43,959,224 in excess 
of the liabilities. 

The value of total trade during the year rose to the unpre- 
cedented figure of Rs. 921,673,555.* The imports were 11 per 
cent. more than in the previous year and showed, in general, 
an expansion under all heads. There was a noteworthy increase 
in the imports of luxuries—a probable indication of the general 
prosperity—in spite of an increase in the duties in July on 
some of the articles. The value of total exports showed an 
appreciable increase over the previous year. The condition 
of the tea industry was very satisfactory. The total value of 
exports were Rs. 213,163,883, as against Rs. 199,697,534t in 1925. 
The Rubber Restriction Scheme was in operation throughout 
the year, but prices of rubber declined although the quantity 
exported showed a large excess over that of the previous year. 
There was no improvement in the exports of the products of 
the coconut palm excepting copra. In the export of plumbago 
there was a further decline this year in spite of the removal of 
export duty. 

Paddy and other cultivations which are dependent on weather 
conditions were generally satisfactory throughout the Island 
except in some of the “dry zone” areas, where the rainfall 
was not so satisfactory as in the previous year. In one instance 
(Vavuniya North) relief works were started on tanks and roads, 
and payments made in rice and money. Abundance of rain 
in a few districts permitted cultivation during both ‘‘ Maha” 
and ‘ Yala” seasons, the latter in places where there had been 
no “Yala”? cultivation for several vears before. Increasing 








* Excluding postal articles, ships’ stores, and specie, but including liquid fuel supplied 
to steamships. 

t Including value of ships’ storos. 
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attention has been paid to improved methods of agriculture, and 
experiments with selected seed have shown very satisfactory 
results. It is, however, a matter of some difficulty to persuade 
the conservative villager to change his modus operandi. He 
carries on paddy cultivation as a matter of course, and is generally 
content as long as he can produce just sufficient for the needs 
of himself and his family. 

Cotton cultivation in the Hambantota District is reported to 
be profitable and is becoming more popular. The experiments 
in Uva have also yielded encouraging results. The villagers 
seem to be very much interested in this new product, as it gives 
them a much more remunerative return than is derived from 
garden or chena products. There is every indication that 
cotton cultivation will become well established in Lower Uva. 
An attempt has also been made to encourage the villagers in 
Kolonna Korale of Ratnapura District in this cultivation by 
offering them Crown Land on easy terms. 

There was a keen demand for land in most of the districts for 
the cultivation of tea, rubber, and coconut. The revival of 
the rubber industry after a setback of some duration induced 
villagers and capitalists to acquire land, especially in Kalutara 
and Ratnapura Districts, and the high price which tea attained 
last year and continues to maintain has given an impetus to open 
up more land under this product. The price of Crown Land sold 
in some districts was considerably higher than in the previous 

ear. 

Both the Kalutara basket and hat industry and the Kandyan 
Art Association, (which specializes in brass and silver wares) 
have had successful years. Orders for these goods are received 
from all parts of the world. 

The general health of the people throughout the year was 
satisfactory except for the general prevalence of malaria in 
the ‘“‘ dry zones,” and is possibly, to a large extent, due to 
the determined efforts made of recent years to improve 
sanitary condition and to counteract the ill effects of malaria 
and anchylostomiasis. 

There were two serious outbreaks of cholera, one in the Jaffna 
District from March to May and the other in Tamankaduwa 
in the Anuradhapura District in February. The prompt 
measures taken by the Sanitary Department arrested the 
spread of the disease. An epidemic of smallpox in the Galle 
Town, which caused some degree of alarm to the residents, was 
stamped out in its early stages. There was also a severe out- 
break of malaria, sore eyes, chickenpox, and dysentery in parts 
of Matale South in May and June when rain succeeded the 
unusual drought of April. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 3 


The number of births during 1926 was 206,895, the largest on 
record. This exceeded the number of deaths by 82,006. 

The section of Railway from Mundel to Puttalam of the 
North Coast Line serving the rich coconut districts of Chilaw 
and Puttalam was opened in May. The Batticaloa-Trincomalee 
Railway was opened for traffic as far as Polonnaruwa in July. 
Work on the Batticaloa branch of this line progressed steadily, 
and by the end of the year the railhead had reached within 
about 15 miles of Batticaloa. It is anticipated that trade and 
agriculture will develop considerably in these areas as a result 
of the opening of this railway.* . 

The timely completion during the year of the work of the 
Colombo South Flood Protection Scheme saved the protected 
area from a very heavy flood. 

Education has made steady progress during the year. The 
number of schools and scholars showed a large increase over 
the previous year. There is an increasing demand for the 
teaching of English which has received the particular attention 
of the Education Department. At the same time the study 
of Vernacular languages has been stimulated by the inclusion 
of Sinhalese and Tamil in some of the London and Cambridge 
Examinations. 

An examination of the statistics relating to crime shows 
that offences against the person and against property have in- 
creased of recent years. Numerous instances have been reported 
of criminals making use of motor buses to facilitate their 
operations in offences against property, and to cope successfully 
with the quick method of transport adopted by the criminals 
the more general use of motor vehicles by the police and the 
extension of telephone facilities to more police stations have 
been found indispensable. The number of cases of gang robbery 
has decreased considerably during the year under review. 

Twenty-four arrack taverns, 28 toddy taverns, and 1 foreign 
liquor shop were abolished during the year by advisory com- 
mittees and by local option polls. Jaffna was made an entirely 
dry area as the result of successful local option polls. By 
similar means 5 arrack taverns, 5 toddy taverns, and 6 foreign 
liquor shops were closed in Colombo town. Previous polls 
against these taverns had been a complete failure. The alter- 
ation in the voting franchise consequent on the abolition of 
poll tax may have accounted for this year’s success. 

There was a slight decrease in the consumption of toddy, 
chiefly due to the abolition of some of the toddy taverns, but 
the consumption of arrack and foreign liquor increased to a 
great extent, viz., 9° and 5:6 per cent. respectively. 





* The section from Galoya junction to Trincomalee was opened on May 2, 1927. 
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Smuggling has been a characteristic feature in the “dry ~ 
areas, especially in the Northern, Western, and Central Provinces. 
As a result the Excise Department has been strengthened by 
the recruitment of many extra Inspectors and Guards for 
detective work in these Provinces. 

Consequent on the abolition of toddy taverns in the Jaffna 
District special efforts have been made by the Agricultural 
Department to encourage the manufacture of jaggery from 
sweet toddy. 

As in previous years, there was an increase in the number of 
motor vehicles in*use, particularly of buses and lorries which 
ply for hire. These have indirectly contributed to the pros- 
perity of the people in remote villages inaccessible by the 
railway in affording them an easy means of transport by 
which they could dispose of their produce to advantage at 
imperate trade centres. 

Ithough the taxes on some of the foodstuffs consumed by 
the permanent population were reduced during the latter half 
of the year there has been no appreciable difference in the cost 
of living. The standard of living in many districts seems to 
have risen owing to their increasing prosperity. 


II.—Finance. 


REVENUE. 


Tis revenue collected during the financial year ended 

September 30, 1926, amounted to Rs. 124,516,155°0. 

which was Rs. 19,616,155:04 more than the estimate 

and Rs, 8,976,485°48 more than the amount collected in the 
previous financial year. The principal increases over the 
previous financial year were, under Customs Rs. 7,578,989. 
Port and Harbour Rs. 212,376, Arrack Rs. 624,688, Stamps 
Rs. 1,336,724, Export Duties under the Medical Wants Ordinanc¢ 
Rs. 232,956, Post and Telegraph Collections Rs. 199,163, Railway 
Receipts Rs. 1,558,221, Interest Rs. 382,003, and Land Revenue 
Rs. 158,170. Against these increases the following sums repr 
senting decreases should be deducted :—Salt Rs. 703,892. 
Estate Duties Rs. 1,064,938, Assets of the Disabled Ceylon Mens 
Fund Rs. 1,003,332, Profit on New Coins Rs. 387,195, and Lan 
Sales Rs. 226,653, aggregating Rs. 3,386,010. 

The increased Customs and Railway Receipts and Port and 
Harbour dues indicate improved trade conditions. 
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FINANCE. 


oO 


EXPENDITURE. 


The expenditure for the financial year ended September 30, 
1926, which was estimated at Rs. 117,253,495, amounted to 
Rs. 112,943,821-68, which includes a sum of Rs. 2,947,486°05 
on account of expenditure on works temporarily chargeable 
to Revenue pending raising of Loan Funds. This expenditure 
exceeded that of the previous financial year by Rs. 6,578,136 "84. 
The increase was mainly due to increased expenditure under 
the following heads :—Commissioners of Currency, Colombo 
Port Commission, Post Office and Telegraphs, Medical, Educa- 
tion, Railway, Railway Extraordinary Works, Public Works 
Annually Recurrent, and Pensions; and to the expenditure 
incurred on the new Railway Workshops, the Hydro-Electric 
Scheme, and the Batticaloa-Maho and Trincomalee Light Railway 
chargeable to Revenue pending raising of Loan Funds. Against 
the increases under these heads decreases occurred under the 
following heads :—Public Works Extraordinary Rs. 1,547,139 
and Miscellaneous Services Rs. 2,808,496, total Rs. 4,355,635. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


The assets of the Colony on September 30, 1926, were 
Rs. 72,783,586 °09, and the liabilities Rs. 28,824,362 °33, showing 
an excess of assets over liabilities of Rs. 43,959,223°76. This 
accumulated surplus was in excess of the surplus shown on 
September 30, 1925, by a sum of Rs. 11,572,333°36. The 
assets consisted of cash in fixed deposits and current accounts 
in local and Indian banks and with the Crown Agents in London, 
unissued stores, investments in rupee and sterling gilt-edged 
securities, and Sundry recoverable advances. The main liabili- 
ties represent amounts due to the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension 
Fund, Ceylon University Building and Equipment Fund, the 
Loan Account, and Court Suitors and other depositors in the 
Treasury and local Kachcheris. The cash balances available 
amounted to Rs. 43,501,395. 


CURRENCY. 


On September 30, 1926, the value of the currency notes in 
circulation amounted to Rs. 61,726,615. The Currency Com- 
Missioners on the same date held silver rupees to the extent 
of Rs, 24,299,551, cash at call in London pending invest- 
ment to the extent of Rs. 2,000,000, and British, Indian, and 
Colonial securities amounting to Rs. 42,583,468 (cost price) or 
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Rs. 40,862,847 (market price). The value of the reserve on 
September 30, 1926, was thus in excess of the value of notes 
in circulation by Rs. 5,435,783. 

During the year silver rupees to the extent of Rs. 2,000,000 
were received from the Imperial Bank of India in exchange 
for currency notes. 

The following amounts of the various denominations of 


subsidiary coin were in circulation in the Colony on September 
30, 1926 :— 





Rs. 
50 cents (silver) .. so oe 4,766,000 
25 cents (silver) .. aH 3s 3,353,750 
10 cents (silver) .. ole Ete 3,298,212 
5 cents (nickel) .. an uy) 719,600 
1 cent (copper) .. a — 983,637 
4 cont (copper) .. om ie 318,068 


Pousiic Dest. 


On September 30, 1926, the sterling debt of the Colony stood 
at £12,666,893 and the rupee debt at Rs. 3,000,000, towards 
redemption of which were held securities and moneys amounting 
to £3,522,195 and Rs. 1,512,386 respectively. 

Setting off the securities against the debts and effecting 
conversion at Rs. 15 to the pound sterling, the nett total Public 
Debt of the Colony amounts to Rs. 138,658,084, which is less 


than 1} times the revenue for the year ended September 30, 
1926. 


Tue CreyYLon Savines Bank. 


The Ceylon Savings Bank had a sum of Rs. 6,547,687 to 
credit of 48,008 depositors on December 31, 1926, as against 
Rs. 5,739,662 to credit of 45,880 depositors on December 31. 
1925. The amount of the Bank’s invested funds on December 
31, 1926, was Rs. 7,125,471, which include investments made 
from the reserve fund of Rs. 820,761. The interest paid to 
depositors amounted to Rs. 201,977. Interest was allowed at 
the rate of 4 per cent. on accounts of Rs. 1,000 and under, and 
3 per cent. on accounts above Rs. 1,000. 

Accounts may be opened with a minimum deposit of 50 cents: 
and not more than Rs. 1,000 can be deposited in one year 
irrespective of withdrawals. The maximum sum that a depos! 
tor may have to his or her credit is Rs. 3,000. Charitable 
institutions or societies may deposit Rs. 2,500 per annum up 
to a maximum of Rs. 7,500. 

Parents or Iegal guardians may make deposits on behalf of 
their minor children and have control over the accounts until 
the minors attain majority. 


FINANCE. 7 


With a view to raise the limit of deposits fixed by section 19 
of Ordinance No. 12 of 1859, an amending Ordinance is now in 
the hands of the Attorney-General. If the proposed amendment 
is passed by the Legislative Council, it will admit of a sum of 
Rs. 2,000 being deposited in one year up to a maximum of 
Rs. 6,000 in three years by individual depositors, and in the case 
of charitable institutions or societies of a sum of Rs. 3,000 up 
toa maximum sum including interest of Rs. 9,000 in three years. 

The Bank lends money on the primary mortgage of house 
property within the Municipal limits of Colombo to the extent 
of half its appraised value at a flat rate of interest of 7 per cent. 
per annum. 


Stamp DUvTIEs. 


(a) During the financial year 1925-26 a sum of Rs. 9,756,198 °31 
was credited to revenue by the sale of stamps, as against 
Rs. 8,419,474°62 credited during 1924-25. These figures 
represent the revenue derived from stamps used for postal, 
telegraphic, and judicial purposes, for payment of duties on 
instruments, and for payment of certain licence fees. No 
separate figures are available in respect of each of these sources 
of revenue as the same series of stamps are uscd in the Colony 
for all purposes. 

(b) The stamp duties on bank cheques and share certificates 
are, under section 5 of the Stamp Ordinance, No. 22 of 1909, 
payable in cash as a composition duty by banks and companies 
authorized in that behalf by the Governor in Executive Council. 
The revenue so derived during the year under review amounted 
to Rs. 247,893 °07, as against Rs. 186,935°45 during the previous 
year. 


Estate DvTIEs. 


Estates of persons whose deaths occurred on or after July 1, 
1919, are chargeable with duty under the Estate Duty Ordi- 
nance, No. 8 of 1919, which came into operation as from that 
date. 

During the financial year 1925-26 a sum of Rs. 1,935,317 24 
was collected as estate duty, as against Rs. 3,000,255°05 in the 
previous year. The decrease is due to the fact that the revenue 
for 1924-25 was abnormally high owing to a sum of no less 
than Rs. 1,833,265°51 having been paid in respect of a single 
death. With the exception of the year 1924-25, the revenue 
for the year under review is the highest since the commencement 
of the Ordinance, the next highest being Rs. 1,618,030°23 for 
1923-24. 

In respect of deaths which had occurred prior to the commence- 
ment of the Ordinance, a sum of Rs. 12,358 was collected as 
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stamp duty on probates and letters of administration during 
the financial year 1925-26, as against Rs. 15,660 during the 
previous year. 

The total amount of penalties recovered under the Ordinance 
in respect of 282 cases was Rs. 2,030, as against Rs. 3,075-50 
recovered during the previous year in 369 cases. 


IlI._Trade and Shipping. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


HE trade in the year 1926 was larger than any previous 
year in the Colony’s history, both imports and exports 
showing increases over the previous year, itself a record. 

The total trade of the Colony, excluding specie, exceeded that 
of the previous year by Rs. 54,684,381 and that of 1924 by 
Rs. 209,722,254 ; the total figure for 1926 being Rs. 921,673,555, 
or Rs. 898,506,730 excluding value of coal and liquid fuel 
supplied to steamers for bunkers. These figures show that the 
wave of prosperity which started about the year 192] has 
continued up to date, and the Island’s trade is in a very satis- 
factory state. The imports of the Colony increased from 
Rs. 351,328,702 in 1925 to Rs. 395,244,241 in 1926, an increase 
of 11 per cent. Exports increased from Rs. 492,489,296 in 
1925 to Rs. 503,262,489 in 1926. 

The monthly figures of exports show that the best month 
was March, when the exports amounted to nearly Rs. 52,000,000. 
The succeeding months, however, showed a more or less pro- 
gressive fall, the lowest month being December, with less than 
Rs. 39,000,000. March was also the best month with regard 
to imports, the figures being over Rs. 38,000,000. This fell 
to just below Rs. 32,000,000 in April, after which the figure 
remained fairly steady, with a gradual improvement to nearly 
Rs. 35,000,000 in December. The trade generally was steadier 
and more evenly distributed throughout the year than in 1925. 
There were no crises or periods of depression as in 1925, and the 
year was unmarked by any special features, except that of 
general prosperity. 

The great expansion of trade in late years has taxed to the 
utmost the landing and warehouse facilities in the Customs 
premises.‘ Steps have been taken to deal with this situation. 
A large new landing area has been brought into use between 
the Lotus road and the Lake to Harbour canal, a new covered 
yard in the Delft area was put to use, and a new and large 
warehouse is in course of construction in the Pettah area. The 
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vork on the new Customs House at the Passenger Jetty is pro- 
sressing, and when that is finished the warehouse at present 
xccupied by the Baggage Office will revert to its legitimate use. 

Notes on the principal imports and exports will be found 
selow. In general, imports showed an expansion under all heads, 
which may be considered to be an indication that the general 
prosperity is widely diffused. As regards exports, the main 
industries of tea and rubber continued to show improvement. 
Among the coconut industries, copra improved, apparently at 
the expense of coconut oil and desiccated nut. The latter 
industries are not in a very flourishing condition, and the exports 
of coconut oil fell off very considerably towards the end of the 
year. Cacao does not show any improvement. Plumbago, 
which showed a satisfactory improvement in 1925, fell back 
in 1926, and the removal of the export duty in October, 1925, 
does not appear to have led to any increase in the demand. 

The following table shows the annual value of imports and 
exports for a period of ten years, excluding the value of postal 
articles, ships’ stores, and specie : 









Year. Imports. Exports, Total. 

Ks. Rs. Rs. 
1917 ers 184,123,986 .. 304,160,457 .. 488,284,443 
3 1918 os 177,716,763... 211,325,334 .. 389,042,097 
1919 ae 239,323,731 .. 367,054,779... 606,378,570 
1920 ae 321,275,652 .. 268,462,183 .. 589,737,835 
1921 os 260,897,161 .. 256,600,413... 517,497,574 
1922 a 280,414,704 .. 297,753,215... 578,167,919 
1923 os 287,947,472 .. 351,035,248... 638,982,720 
1924 i 302,734,490... 385,354,418 .. 688,088,908 
1925 ae 351,328,702... 492,489,296 .. 843,817,998 
1926 395.244.2411 503,262,489. 898,506,730 


The total value of Ceylon trade for the last eight years, ex- 
cluding specie, postal articles, and ships’ stores, but including 
coal and liquid fuel supplied to steamships, are as follows :— 






0 Lakhs of . Lakhs of 
Neat; Rupees. roar, Rupees. — 
1919 a 6,421} 1923 6,601 
1920 Ns 6,291 TAOS 
1921 ra 5,481} 8,670 
1922 Pes 5,982 1926 9.216} 





The value of coal and liquid fuel supplied to steamships since 
1919 are as follows :— 





Value of Coal Value of Liquid Fuel 
Year. supplied to Vessels. supplied Vessels, 
3. 3. 
1919 ae on 32,899,550 .. 2,869,327 
1920 2 oe 36,638,574 .. 2,733,738 
192] Ms a 27,638,759... 3,030,034 
1922 : 3,720,575 
1923 : ace acy 7,576,801 
1924 ‘i o 15,088,683 .. 8,773,710 
1925 ke o. 14,138,321 .. 9,032,855 
1926 ar - 12,824,935 .. 10,341,890 


3 12(38)27 
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Customs REVENUE. 


The total revenue collected during the year at the ports of 
the Colony was Rs. 56,337,612: 15, an increase of Rs. 7,751,471 °33 
or 15°9 per cent. above the figure for 1925. The estimated 
revenue for the year was Rs. 45,527,250, and the actual revenue 
exceeded that amount by Rs. 10,810,362°15. The growth of 
the revenue collected by the Customs Department is shown in 
the following table :— 


Year. Rs. c. Year. Rs. ce. 
1911 +» 14,576,438 62 1923 .. 37,326,845 87 
1913 -+ 16,996,677 0 1924 te 41,296,160 12 
1916 «. 25,488,407 47 1925 ~- 46,907,450 17 
1919 .. 23,601,952 45 1926 -» 56,337,612 15 


The total revenue of the Colony for 1926 was Rs. 126,566,466, 
and it will be seen that the revenue collected at the ports 
amounted to 44°5 per cent. of the total. 

In pursuance of the recommendation of the Taxation Com- 
mission several changes were made in the Customs Tariff with 
effect from July 22. The more important of these are the 
following :— 

The Customs duty was removed from curry stuffs; dried, 
salted, and Maldive fish ; milk ; and exercise books in 
paper covers. The duty on kerosine oil was reduced 
from 30 cents to 15 cents per gallon. 

The duty on jewellery was increased from 10 per cent. to 
15 per cent., and on playing cards from 10 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. The duty on motor cars was increased 
from 10 per cent. to 20 per cent., and on motor lorries 
to 123 percent. The duty on manufactured tobacco 
and cigars was raised from Rs. 4 to Rs. 4°50 a |b., 
and on cigarettes and beedies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 
a lb. 

As regards export duties, the duty on cacao was reduced 
from Re. 1°50 to Re. 1 per 100 lb., that on desiccated 
coconut from 84 cents to 70 cents per cwt., and that 
on fresh nuts from Rs. 3 to Rs. 2 per 1,000. The 
duty on copra was reduced from 60 cents to 50 cents 
per cwt. The duty on rubber was raised from 
Rs. 2°50 to Rs. 4 per 100 lb. 


It has not been possible to state what the effect of these 
changes in the total revenue has been, as some of the items 
affected are not separately classified, but speaking generally, 
it is probable that the increases have off-set the decreases i 
such a way that the total effect in revenue has not been great. 
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It appears, therefore, that the increase in revenue is due to 
1atural causes, as in the preceding two years, and the increase 
of Customs duties since the war has not had the effects of causing 
any serious check to the importation of luxuries or necessities. 

The following statment shows the nett Customs revenue : — 


Revenue collected during the Years 1925 and 1926 classified according to 






































Main Heads, 
Percentage of 
1925. 1926. Increase or 
Decrease. 
Import Duties. Rs. e. Rs. ¢. 
Cotton, manufactures ad 1,511,818 31 1,510,755 71 —_ ‘07 
Grain ‘ a 8,956,782 63 9,422,076 82 + 4:93 
Kerosine oil a 3,076,663 77 3,540,921 8 + 13°11 
Spirits and cordials .. 3,455,977 49 4,573,897 39 + 24 44 
Sugar eh 2,767,194 78 3,220,656 85 + 14°07 
Other goods .. 11,637,389 80 15,085,249 62 + 22°85 
(a) Total Import Duties 31,405,826 78 "37,353,557 47 -+ 15°92 
Export Duties. 
Cacao an oe 103,835 93 84,504 86 — 20°50 
Coconut, desiccated a 666,059 65 579,902 6 — 14°85 
Coconuts, fresh oe 70,205 97 42,185 16 — 66°42 
Coconut oil oe 457,845 78 428,014 96 — 6°96 
Copra sw. .. 1,867,794 74 1,327,896 88 — 3:00 
Plumbago an 62,548 48 —_ "Duty removed 
Poonac .. eS 61,927 96 45,143 77 — 37°17 
Rubber 1,820,284 2 3,185,044 29 4+ 42°84 
Tea o es 5,943,387 93 6,195,391 20 +, 4:06 
Other oe a 9,308 51 12,083 22 + 22°96 
(b) Total Export Duties . 10,563,198 97 11,900,166 40 4+ 11-23 
Sundries .. mie 52,370 77 71,491 73 + 26°74 
Grand Total .. 42,021,396 52 49,325,215 60 + 14°81 
Revenue of Colombo Harbour. 
Harbour Dues 2,941,950 64 3,149,280 74 + 6°58 
Lake to Harbour Dues oe 13,497 66 14,286 10 + 5°51 
Warehouse Rent. ae 724,915 27 847,088 10 + 14°42 
Other Rents = 328,668 12 343,822 21 + 4:41 
Pilotage .. ee 221,150 4 239,068 76 + 7°49 
Railway Traffic 56,176 71 57,786 8 + 2°78 
Other Harbour Collections . 188,505 7 135,610 36 — 39°00 
Revenue of Oil Installations 869,604 21 758,006 15 — 14°72 
Dues leviable at Outports. 
Port Dues is 31,132 10 32,733 98 + 4:92 
Warehouse Rent. oe 75,214 29 84,897 35 + 140 
Others .. oe 14,586 50 14,420 0 -—- 115 
Grand Total oie 5,465,400 61 5,676,999 83 t 3°72 
Medical Aid (Export Duties) 1,092,011 92 + 17°62 
Sundries . . 7,331 77 + 23°82 
Grand Total oe 1,099,343 69 1,335,396 72 + 17°60 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE AND ForEIGN COMPETITION. 


The percentage of imports supplied by the United Kingdom 
was slightly lower than in the previous year, as is that from 
British Possessions, whilst the percentage from Foreign Countries 
has shown a considerable increase. Germany, United States 
of America, Japan, and France have all shown considerable 
increases. 

British India still supplies the largest percentage of imports, 
but the United Kingdom is second this year, exchanging places 
with Burma, which is now third. Germany has improved from 
the 12th to the 7th place. There has been no large falling off 
in actual quantities in any countries, but the increase has been 
greater in the countries named above than in most others. 

The principal countries as regards exports have again been 
the United Kingdom and the United States of America, the 
percentages for each being as follows :— 


1926. 1926. 
United Kingdom Ms ais 39°54 Se 42°58 
United States of America “a 29°86 oa 27°50 


The position of the United Kingdom has been stronger, and 
the percentage taken by the United States of America has shown 
asmall decline. There has been no noteworthy change in regard 
to other countries. 

In regard to total trade, the proportion of the United Kingdom 
showed an increase while that of the British Possessions showed 
a decrease, which is noticeable both in imports and exports. 
The proportion of Foreign Countries was practically the same 
as last year. 

Comparative percentages for the last three years of the value 
of imports, exports, and total trade are as follows. The figures 
are exclusive of imported rubber, and of coal, liquid fuel, and 
other ships’ stores :— ; 


- : 1924, 1925, 1926. 
mports. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
United Kingdom ah 23°06 a 23°23 ie 22°77 
British Possessions aie 53°76 ae 55°23 ae 51°39 
Foreign Countries a 23°18 os. 21°54 a 25°84 
Exports. 
United Kingdom ei 44°72 us 38°29 ae 41°40 
British Possessions oe 18°20 ste 15:08 . 14°03 
Foreign Countries ae 37°08 — 46°63 as 44°57 
Total Trade. 
United Kingdom oe 35°29 a 32°18 os 33°36 
British Possessions os 33°69 es 31°37 aes 30-14 


Foreign Countries BN 31-02 ae 36°45 a 36°50 
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The principal countries from which Ceylon’s imports are 
obtained, with the percentage of the total value supplied by each 
for the last three years, are shown in the following table : 





1924. 1925. 1926. 

Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 

1. British India .. +» 31°09 .. 24°84 .. 23°95 

2. United Kingdom -. 22°64 .. 22°21 .. 21°99 

3. Burma +» 15°02... 23°57 .. 19°82 

4. Java os 3°88. 3°15 3°39 

5. United States ‘of America 2°95 2°53 3°24 

6. Straits Settlements 1°33 2-09 2-78 

7. Germany 1:79 1°62 2°62 

8. Japan 2:12 2-03 2°47 

9. Sumatra . Be 1370: 1-71 2°43 

10. Persia oes a “66. “95 2:25 
ll. Australia ae 170), 2°10 2°02 
12. British South Africa 2°58* 2-19* 1°85 
13. Holland ; 1°35 1°36 1°52 
14. Borneo (excluding British) 2-91 2°05 1:29 
15. Maldive Islands as 1-31) .. 1-30 1:26 
16. France an “63. “715 1°16 
17. Italy as a “66. “78 1:05 
18. Belgium ee oe "BO os "846. 1°08 
19. Canada ee oe ‘BT. is) aes +59 
20. Siam ale a ANTS oe. "29.056 37 
21. Switzerland .. As °630 ed ees °33 
22. Hong Kong... ie 60. hy Seas °29 
23. Sweden ae 202% 726. “27 
24. India (excluding British) ae “48, ‘16. +23 
25. China (excluding Hong Rong) :: ge eas ob fame 23 
26. Czachoslovakia j —t.. —t .. 22 
27. Egypt aA ate 05... fu © ees AT 
28. Chili ne 8 “09. 07... 17 
29. Aden a Pa ‘09... 05... “13 

30, Finland ai —Tt .. —t .. “13 
31. British East Afri ica aS — .. — .. “13 
32. Austria A ; is eer POTS ats ‘ll 


* Cape Colony, Natal, and other British Possessions in Africa. 
t No heading. 


The values of the staple products exported from Ceylon during 
the last five years are as follows : 





Lakhs of Rupees. 
AW- Ss 





al ee ~ 
a 1922. 124. 1925, 
Tea re .. 1,460 2.150 .. 1,997 .. 2,132 
Rubber at ie 570 637 .. 1,700 .. 1,701 
Copra +. 288 310 .. 383 .. 398 
Coconut, dosiecated ee 202 220 188 173 
Coconut oil . 5 149 158 168 155 
Arecanuts . F 33 33 40 42 
Cimamon  ., r 20 29 32 42 
Plumbago . , 8 16 13 30 26 
Coir fibre, PE 18 29 19 21 
Cacao e ee et) 25 23 20 
Coir yarn. én 13 21 21 18 
Citronolla oil ae 16 29 23 18 
Coconuts, fresh oa 18 25 19 14 
Skins (dressed or undressed)... 6 6 7 13 
Poonac (coconut) ne 8 9 ll 9 
Cardamoms, . By 5 7 ll 8 
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Exports of Ceylon Staple Products, 1922-1926. 
The quantities exported during the same years are :— 








1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 

Tea (Ib.) . -171,807,581. .181,939,731* 204,930,307* 209, at 384% 214, 
Rubber (cwt.) +. 933,886..  748,359.. 740,722... A 
Copra (cwt.) +» 1,686,589... 1,015,465... 1,769,189... oat 7 
Coconut, desiccated 

(cwt.) ad 818,793. . 871,341.. 794,161... 
Coconut oil (ewt.) 480,543... 562,633. . 616,917.. 
Arecanuts (cwt.) 160,578. . 120,904 . 154.291. 
Cinnamon (ewt.) —.. 974. 44,984.. 47, 7484" 42.360" 
Plumbago (cwt.) .. —-216,999.. 213,383... 
Coir fibre (ewt.) ne 319,125.. 359.082* 460, 245° 
Cacao (ewt.) fe 83,211. . 60,904. . 69,351. . 68,788. . 
Coir yarn (cwt.) pan 102,688. . 105,088. . 117,199... 131,387. . 





Citronella oil (Ib.) .. 1,299,889... 1,121,271..  1,433,381.. 1,415,639. . 
Coconuts, fresh (No.).. 22,317,747... 15,693,670. . 29,121,041... 23,288,786. . 16,951,365 
Skins (dressed or un- 





dressed) (cwt.) .. 9,061... 8,605. . 10,685. . 11,443. . 13.837 
Poonae (coconut) (ewt.)  115,479.. 116,549.. —-156,251.. 168,839... 
Cardamoms (ewt.) —.. 4.096... 2,788* 2,667* 3,302* oust 


* Including ships’ stores. 


The principal countries buying Ceylon produce and manu- 
factures are given in the following table, with the percentages of 
value taken by each :— 


1924, 1925. 1926. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
1. United Kingdom +» 45°78 .. 39°54 6. 42°58 
2. United States of America. . 18°68 .. 29°86 .. 27°30 
3. Germany a6 4:4) 8 4°06... 4°96 
4. Australia 8 4:92... 4°04. 4:15 
5. Itely es ie 2°58 .. 2-71. 2°65 
6. New Zealand Ee bee a 1°50... 1:79 
7. Denmark.. Bd 2°76 2°43 1°60 
8. British South Africa -. (New heading from 1926) 1°59 
9. British India 2-40. 2-18 1:48 
10. Egypt (including Anglo- 
Egyptian Soudan) a 1°88... 2°06... 1-41 
11. Canada .. a 2°46... 1:48... 1°34 
12. Norway .. ae 1°85. 146... 1.29 
13. Holland .. BS 1:46... 1:00 .. 1°25 
14. France .. oe 94. “81... 85 
15. Belgium .. ee 1-20... “73 ‘ 83 
16. Iraq .. (Not shown soparatoly) 3 
17. China(including Hong Kong) 05... "300. “39 
18. Straits Settlements ae “41, “34. +35 
19. Sweden .. =e A A 127 ie “34 
20. Japan... a SB xn s 3 Dees +33 
21. Argentine Republic .. (Not shown separately) 33 
22. Spain (including Gibraltar). "230. 327 oe 32 
23. Anglo-Egyptian Soudan .. (Included under Egypt) 24 
24. Persia .. a _— aie “07 18 
25. Philippine Islands A "220 ws 19. Vi 
26. Newfoundland 2a “19... ye es 15 
27. Russia in Europe ss £08' 5-238. 727 es “14 
28. Central America “08... SOR ex “13 


29. Other Foreign Countries in 
Africa. Bé “08. i © Gamers ll 
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NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL IMPORTS. 


Wheat Products, Flour and Meal.—As in previous years, 
he supplies have come almost entirely from Australia and 
3ritish India, and the tendency which was shown in previous 
rears to obtain larger quantities from Australia at the expense 
»f India has continued. In 1926 Australia supplied 278,904 cwt. 
ind India 79,703 cwt. In 1925 the figures were 234,211 cwt. 
and 85,817 cwt., respectively. The price of wheat flour has 
fallen somewhat. 

The following table shows quantities and values imported 
in 1924, 1925, and 1926 :— 


uantity. Value. 
Kear, = Cwt. Ra. 
1924 § .- 320,074 ae 3,312,873 
1925 is . 320,088 ee 4,801,335 
1926 359.062 oe 4,307,895 


Rice.—The quantity imported showed a nominal increase, 
and prices remained about the same as in the previous year. 
British India and Burma supplied the bulk of rice as usual, 
but the proportion received from the former was larger than 
in 1925. There was a considerable increase of rice imported 
from the Straits Settlements, some of which was no doubt of 
Siamese origin. The imports for 1925 and 1926 from the chief 
supplying countries are shown in the following table :— 











1925, 1926. 
A. —— 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Cwt. Rs, Cwt. Rs. 
Total .. 8,321,381 94,082,942 8,794,947 98,061,620 
British India «+ 1,884,175 .. 17,899,640 .. 2,406,552 .. 22,895,267 
Burma .. -» 6,351,534 .. 75,124,917 .. 5,922,919 .. 70,211,510 
Straits Settlements s 58,894 .. 637,455 .. 412,418 .. 4,164,999 
" India (excluding British). . 25,705 .. 411,011 .. 50,840 .. 766,491 
Other... : 1,073 .. 9,919 .. 2,218 .. 23,353 


Other Grains:—The total imports increased from 1,014,297 cwt. 
. in 1925 to 1,125,130 cwt. in 1926. Of the three principal kinds 
‘included under “other grains,” paddy and peas showed 
increases while imports of gram showed a decrease. 
The following table shows the quantity of rice and other 
grains imported during the period 1917-1926 :— 


Imports of Rice and Other Grains during the Period 1917 to 1926. 


Year. Rice. Other Grains. Year. Rice. Other Grains. 
Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 

+ 1917 .. 7,764,121 .. 1,102,566 1922* 7,209,157 .. 956,550 
1918 .. 6,472,152... 815,161 1923* =... 7,423,833) .. 1.134.443 
1919 .. 5,342,675 .. 1,433,295 1924* -. T5I9186  .. 965,469 
1920 .. 5,788,730 .. 1,310,996 1925* 8,321,381 2. 1.014.297 
1921 .. 5,859,957 .. 1,324,895 | 1926* 8,794,947 .. 1,125,130 


* Includes imports by Government. 
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Sugar.—The consumption of sugar appears to be increasin: 
rapidly. The quantity of refined sugar of all kinds importei 
in 1926 was 952,263 cwt., the imports for the two previou 
years being 794,267 cwt. in 1925 and 635,448 cwt. in 1924. 
The increase on the figure for 1925 is therefore about 20 per cent. 
Java contributed 801,307 cwt., t.e., over eight-ninths, as agains 
seven-eighths in 1925 and five-sixths in 1924. The quantit: 
of unrefined sugar and jaggery imported, the greater part 
which came from British India, is small—only 39,249 cwt. 
being imported in 1926. 


Manufactured Tobacco, Cigars, and Cigarettes. — As in 
previous years, cigarettes and manufactured tobacco were 
imported almost exclusively from the United Kingdom. 
Cigars came chiefly from the Philippines, Holland, British 
India, and the United Kingdom. Beedies were imported 
exclusively from British India. All kinds of tobacco showed 
an increase. 

The quantities of each cleared for home consumption during 
the past seven years are as follows :— 


Manufactured 


Year. Tobacco. Cigars. Cigarettes. 
Ib. Ib. Ib. 
1920... te 29,034 .. 12,198 .. 371,575 
1921. ee 23,330... 8,092 .. 319,005 
1922... a 21,429... 8,883 .. 330,071 
1923... 3m 21,354... 7,387... 327,482 
1924... as 20,379... 7,272 .. 403,370 
1925... Ks 19,364 .. 7,075 .. 447,998 
1926 21,082 .. 7.474 511.011 


Spirits—The increase in the quantity imported of each 
kind of spirits has again been very considerable. The import 
of brandy increased from 64,467 imperial gallons in 1925 to 
103,426 imperial gallons in 1926, or 60 per cent. Gin increased 
from 120,349 gallons to 156,505 gallons, or 30 per cent. The 
import of whisky increased from 79,446 gallons in 1925 to 
93,914 gallons in 1926. 

The quantities cleared for home consumption during the 
past three years is shown in the following table in proof 
gallons :— 


Quantities of Spirits cleared for Home Consumption. 


Proof Gallons. 











co =—— St 
1924, 1925. 1926, 

Total .. 183,463 224,558 307,746 

Brandy oe 44,089 .. 59,815 .. 96,448 

Gin a Be 83,487 .. 104,537... 140,192 


Whisky. . oe 55,887... 60,206 .. 71,106 
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Cotton, Manufactured and Raw.—The total value of imports 
for 1926 under this head is Rs. 30,748,741. This is an increase 
of Rs. 320,958 above the figure for 1925. The following table 
shows the distribution :— 





1925. 1926. 
3. Rs. 
Total .. 30,427,783 30,748,741 
United Kingdom .. os 16,682,732 .. 15,282,001 
British Empire ots o 8,161,806 .. 9,099,844 
Foreign Countries .. ths 5,583,245... 6,366,896 


Raw Cotton: With the exception of 455 cwt. from the 
United Kingdom, all the raw cotton imported, 18,501 cwt., 
came from British India. The value of the cotton was 
Rs. 948,704. The corresponding figure for 1925 was 21,456 cwt. 
valued at Rs. 1,432,300, so that there has been a considerable 
decrease in the quantity imported. 

Cotton Waste comes almost entirely from British India 
(2,373 cwt. valued at Rs. 69,447) and the United Kingdom 
(1,774 ewt. valued at Rs. 58,372). Total imports were 4,148 cwt. 
valued at Rs. 127,908. 

Bleached Yarn and Twist : Of the total of 31,648 lb. valued 
at Rs. 26,168, 27,638 lb. came from British India and the 
remainder from the United Kingdom. In 1925 52,114 Ib. 
valued at Rs. 50,056 were imported. 

Dyed Yarn and Twist: 75,239 lb. valued at Rs. 61,323 
came from British India out of a total of 77,447 lb. valued at 
Rs. 66,053. The United Kingdom contributed 1,808 Ib. and 
Germany became a supplier with 400 lb. 

Gray Yarn and Twist: 4,000 lb. were imported valued at 
Rs. 4,142. Of this, 1,200 lb. came from the United Kingdom 
and 2,800 lb. from British India. 

Piece Goods form, of course, the greater part of the cotton 
imports into Ceylon. There was a large increase again in 
all kinds of piece goods, except bleached piece goods. In all 
60,916,571. yards valued at Rs. 27,422,082 were imported in 
1926. In 1925 54,468,017 yards valued at Rs. 26,942,473 
were imported. The total increase was therefore 6,448,554 
yards or 12 per cent. The import of bleached goods, which 
showed the biggest increase last year, dropped from 17,001,289 
yards to 13,208,994 yards. The biggest increase was in dyed 
goods, the 1925 figure of 23,568,522 yards rising to 28,950, 133 
yards valued at Rs. 13,891,530. Printed piece goods also 
showed a large increase, the figures being 8,027,567 yards 
in 1925 and 11,815,844 yards valued at Rs. 5,218,301 in 1926. 

As regards country of origin, the United Kingdom, which 
showed a very considerable increase in 1925, went back slightly 
in 1926. This was due largely to a decrease in the total 

4 12(38)27 
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quantity of bleached piece goods brought in. The United 
Kingdom showed increases under every other head. British 
India is by far the largest supplier of dyed piece goods and 
showed an increase under this head from 12,734,914 yards 
in 1925 to 15,714,375 yards in 1926. Holland more than held 
its own in the dyed piece goods market, the imports being 
4,659,226 yards in 1926 and 3,572,577 yards in 1925. Japan 
is also an important supplier of dyed and of printed piece goods. 
The import of the latter from Japan increased from 1,640,004 
yards in 1925 to 3,589,505 yards in 1926. 

Lace, Net, and Embroidery.—Lace and net came chiefly 
from the United Kingdom, and embroidery from Switzerland. 
Both showed a considerable increase, particularly embroidery 
from Switzerland, which rose from 1,811,219 yards in 1925 to 
3,250,446 yards in 1926. 

Thread.—_Imports showed some increase, the total being 
208,439 lb. valued at Rs. 817,777, as against 184,825 lb. valued 
as Rs. 782,533 in 1925. The United Kingdom supplied about 
five-sixths as usual. 

Cotton Manufactures not elsewhere specified again showed 
an increase, the total value being Rs. 682,182 in 1926 and 
Rs. 543,719 in 1925. The chief sources of supply were the 
United Kingdom, British India, and Japan. 

Coal.—The quantity of coal imported showed a small 
decrease from 672,154 tons valued at Rs. 17,617,176 in 1925 
to 663,385 tons valued at Rs. 16,324,703 in 1926. British 
South Africa again supplied about half the imports, and 
British India supplied about one-third. The imports from 
the United Kingdom decreased from 141,337 tons in 1925 
to 76,397 tons in 1926. A new source of supply was British 
East Africa, with 19,732 tons valued at Rs. 493,300. 

Liquid Fuel—The quantity imported has shown a very 
considerable increase, due largely to Admiralty importation 
from Persia. The supplies were drawn exclusively from 
Persia and Dutch Borneo, the former supplying 13,485,388 
gallons and the latter 13,851,581 gallons. Dutch Borneo 
supplied 23,287,851 gallons in 1925 and Persia 16,349,549. 
The quantity imported from Persia has shown a large increase 
each year since 1921, whilst that from Dutch Borneo has shown 
a very considerable decrease. 39,776,500 gallons were supplied 
for bunkers in 1926, against 34,741,750 in 1925. 

The imports were— 


Year. Gallons. Value. 
Rs. 

1925 oe ++ 39,637,400 .. 10,321,286 

1926 o +» 48,336,969 .. 11,955,424 
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Kerosine Oil.—Imports fell slightly from 6,981,055 gallons 
in 1925 to 6,880,841 gallons in 1926. Russia in Asia, which 
supplied over 4,000,000 gallons of bulk oil last year, dropped out 
as a source of supply, and new sources of supply were found 
in Dutch Borneo (595,906 gallons) and Persia (1,235,796 
gallons). The United States of America took first place as a 
supplier of bulk oil with 3,168,094 gallons. 


Petrol.—tImports still continue to increase rapidly, those for 
the last seven years being as follows :— 


Year. Gallons. Year. Gallons. 
1920 an 988,427 1924 oe 3,749,236" 
1921 a5 1,381,671 1925 aes 4,085,370* 
1922 oe 1,389,363* 1926 mc 6,308,256* 
1923 an 1,959,474* 


* Includes imports by Government. 


The increase this year was over 50 per cent. Practically 
the whole supply now comes from Sumatra. 


Manures.—The total quantity imported was 2,579,085 cwt. 
valued at Rs. 15,993,939 in 1926, as against 2,088,526 cwt. 
valued at Rs. 12,744,286 in 1925. This shows a large increase, 
as might be expected from the flourishing state of tea, rubber. 
and coconut industries. The increase in quantity was 23 per 
cent. and that in value 25 per cent. The increase was 
general, but was perhaps more marked as regards the valuable 
manures than in the case of the less costly manures. There 
was little alteration in the chief sources of supply. 

The chief kind imported was groundnut poonac (647,516 cwt. 
valued at Rs. 4,056,711), bonemeal being second (377,391 cwt. 
valued at Rs. 1,903,996), and fish guano third (189,328 cwt. 
valued at Rs. 1,417,363). As in previous years, British India 
was the chief source of supply. : 

Horses.—162 horses were imported, as against 197 in 1925 
and 111 in 1924. Of these, 65 came from the United Kingdom 
and 91 from British India. 


Motor Cars.—The number of motor cars imported in 1926 
was 2,570 valued at Rs. 6,471,196, as compared with 1,654 
Valued at Rs. 4,236,827 in 1925. This shows an increase of 
27 per cent. The United States of America headed the list 
this year, displacing the United Kingdom, with 812 cars 
valued at Rs. 2,222,435. The United Kingdom came second 
with 724 cars valued at Rs. 2,136,961. Canada sent 636 cars 
valued at Rs. 1,042,511. Italy 206 cars valued at Rs. 534,651, 
and France 173 cars valued at Rs. 439,974. Ten cars were 
Imported from Germany and 9 from Belgium. 
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Motor Lorries—The number of motor lorries imported 
in 1926 was 948 valued at Rs. 2,597,550, which shows a, slight 
decrease when compared with 1,096 lorries valued at 
Rs. 3,176,435 imported in 1925. The United States of 
America headed the list again with 467 lorries valued at 
Rs. 1,600,311. This was, however, adecrease of 140 as compared 
with 1925. 343 came from Canada valued at Rs. 396,354, 
and 97 came from the United Kingdom valued at Rs. 460,715. 
The imports from other countries were, France 22, Germany 10, 
and Italy 9. 

Cement.—Imports showed an increase of 198,757 cwt. or 
21 per cent., ag compared with an increase of nearly 33 per cent. 
in 1925 over the figure for 1924. The United Kingdom 
contributed a little over one-half and Germany one-third 
of the total. The total quantity imported in 1926 was 
1,148,850 cwt. valued at Rs. 2,321,835, as compared with 
950,093 cwt. valued at Rs. 1,968,786 in 1925. 

Metals and Metalware: Ferrous Metals—The quantity 
imported was 38 per cent. greater than in 1925. 1,285,060 cwt. 
valued at Rs. 14,452,910 were imported in 1926, as compared 
with 932,860 cwt. valued at Rs. 11,845,579 in 1925. The 
United Kingdom was, as usual, by far the largest supplier, 
the value of the imports from that country in 1926 being 
Rs. 9,967,324. The only other countries with imports valued 
at over Rs. 1,000,000 were Germany (Rs. 1,865,495) and 
Belgium (Rs. 1,534,424). France came next with imports 
valued at only Rs. 192,042. The improvement in the imports 
was general, all kinds of ironware showing an increase. 

Non-Ferrous Metals and Manufactures thereof——The value 
of total imports was Rs. 6,932,869, as compared with 
Rs. 6,281,736 in 1925. The United Kingdom ousted Burma 
from the first place. 

Aluminiumware.—The United Kingdom showed a_ large 
increase, the figures being 1,663 cwt. valued at Rs. 212,941 
in 1926 and 877 cwt. valued at Rs. 112,709 in 1925. The 
second and third places were taken by British India with 
521 cwt. and Germany with 294 cwt. respectively. 

Pig Lead.—l05,005 cwt. were imported valued at 
Rs. 2,299,587, of which 104,045 cwt. came from Burma. The 
imports in 1925 were 116,253 cwt. valued at Rs. 2,921,755. 

Tea Lead.—The value of total imports was Rs. 842,991, 
as compared with Rs. 567,603 in 1925. The United Kingdom 
came first, while British India took the second place. 

Tea and Other Chests.—The number imported was 3,811,539, 
as compared with 3,138,944 in 1925. Japan with 2,751,047 
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was, as usual, the largest supplier, while the United Kingdom 
was second with 688,668 and Finland third with 280,893. 


Notes ON THE PRINCIPAL Exports. 


Tea.—The following table shows the quantities of black and 
green tea exported each year for the last seven years in millions 
of pounds :— 


Millions of Millions of 
Year. Pounds, weet, Pounda 
1920 ae 185 1924 se 205 
1921 are 162 1925 oe 210 
1922 Be 172 1926 os 217 
1923 Be 182 


The actual quantity exported was 217,183,666 lb., which is 
the highest on record. The value of the tea exported in 1926 
was Rs. 213,163,883, or an average of 98 cents per lb., as 
compared with 95 cents in 1925 and Re. 1°05 in 1924. 

The following table shows the exports in 1925 and 1926 
to the United Kingdom, British Possessions, Foreign Countries, 
and as ships’ stores :— 














1926. 1925. Increase. Decrease. 
Ib. lb. Tb. Ib. 
United Kingdom «» 141,681,033 .. 134,163,128 .. 7,517,905 .. — 
British Possessions .. 51,158,205 .. 51,239,632 .. —_ Se 81,427 
Foreign Countries... 24,243,410 .. 24,297,879 .. —_ 54,469 
Ships’ Stores os 101,018 .. 90,745 .. 10,273 .. _ 
217,183,666 209,791,384 7,528,178 135,896 
Deduct decrease .. 135,896 
Nett increase «. 7,392,282 





As usual, the United Kingdom took about two-thirds of the 
total exports. Australia and the United States of America 
took second and third places respectively. 


Rubber.—The Rubber Restriction Scheme remained in 
operation throughout the year, and the quantity exported was, 
of course, regulated by the percentage released under the 
scheme. At the beginning of the year the authorized export 
was 85 per cent. of the standard production. This was 
increased to 100 per cent. in February and was reduced to 
80 per cent in November. The export of rubber increased 
by 29 per cent., but the value of the exports was almost 
stationary owing to the fall in the price. The principal 
purchaser was the United States of America with 81,625,410 lb. 
valued at Rs. 107,921,698, as against 66,804,907 Ib. valued at 
Rs. 116,009,616 in 1925. 
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The United Kingdom showed a similar increase from 
27,208,009 Ib. valued at Rs. 42,887,386 in 1925 to 40,806,644 Ib. 
valued at Rs. 50,582,612 in 1926. Germany with 3} million 
pounds, France with just over 1} million pounds, and Australia 
with 2} million pounds were the only other countries taking 
over 1,000,000 Ib. 

Coconut Products.—The exports of the three principal pro- 
ducts of the coconut palm during the last six years have been— 


Desiccated 


Yoar. Coosnut: Copra. Coconut Oil. 
Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
1921 As 870,515 .. 1,367,431 .. 484,724 
1922 a 768,215 .. 1,686,589 .. 554,626 
1923 on 818,793 .. 1,015,465 .. 480,543 
1924 st 871,341 .. 1,769,189 .. 552,633 
1925 a 794,161 .. 2,273,717 .. 616,917 
1926 as 754,367 .. 2,419,398 .. 570,463 


The total value* of the exports of these three products fell 
from Rs. 73,858,171 in 1925 to Rs. 72,613,783 in 1926. 


Desiccated Coconut.—The quantity exported fell from 
794,161 cwt. valued at Rs. 18,777,509 to 754,367 cwt. valued at 
Rs. 17,275,984. The three largest purchasers were, as usual, 
the United Kingdom (244,429 cwt.), the United States of 
America (188,554 cwt.), and Germany (126,872 cwt.). 


Copra.—Germany advanced from the third to the first place 
with 787,960 cwt., Italy was second with 645,782 cwt., and 
Norway third with 320,867 cwt. 

Exports to Denmark decreased from 457,061 to 183,797 ewt. 
Holland took 234,735 cwt., Belgium 132,197 cwt., and the 
United Kingdom 74,047 cwt. 


Coconut Oil.—The total exports fell from 616,917 cwt. valued 
at Rs. 16,812,750 to 570,463 cwt. valued at Rs. 15,489,320. 
The largest purchasers were Denmark with 149,490 cwt. and 
the United Kingdom with 134,575 cwt. 


Plumbago.—The exports fell from 308,523 cwt. valued at 
Rs. 2,983,389 in 1925 to 232,453 cwt. valued at Rs. 2,616,994 in 
1926. America remained the chief purchaser with 90,081 cvwt. 
valued at Rs. 856,760, as against 117,364 cwt. valued at 
Rs. 1,073,980 in 1925. The United Kingdom, however, showed 
a considerable improvement, the imports being 58,395 cwt. 
valued at Rs. 772,024 in 1926 and 51,064 cwt. valued at 
Rs. 475,870 in 1925. Germany decreased from 86,796 cwt. in 
1925 to 35,086 cwt. in 1926. 





* Including value of ships’ stores. 
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SHIPPING. 


4,053 vessels with a total tonnage of 11,875,547 tons entered 
the ports of the Island in 1926, as against 4,112 vessels with a 


tonnage of 11,517,519 in 1925. 
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The following table shows the classification under the four 





general heads : 





1925. 1926. 
a 
Number. Tons. Number. Tons. 
Merchant vessels (with cargo and 
in ballast) .. «+ 2,677 9,671,318 2,765 .. 10,149,934 
Merchant vessels (called to coal 
‘and oil) os oe 460 1,549,560 369 1,294,201 
Native sailing vessels ac 918 78,623 843 83,093 
Warships and transports * tate 57 218,018 76 348,319 
4,112 11,517,519 4,053 11,875,547 





* Warships’ displacement tonnage. 


The following table shows the distribution of merchant 
vessels, including vessels which called only for bunkers :— 











1925. 1926. 

Nationality. Number. Tons. Number. Tons. 
British +. 2,412 7,101,023 2,093 7,072,449 
British Colonial .. 918 78,623 843 83,093 

Total British 

Vessels +. 8,060 7,179,646 2,936 7,155,542 

American a 40 253,432 45 241,470 
Belgian an Se _— 3 9,539 
Danish Sua 22 57,288 35 111,731 
Dutch +. 217 948,402 199 919,561 
Finnish oo _ 6 15,187 
French +. 146 716,886 152 774,582 
German «+ 165 664,221 187 740,122 
Greek ie 8 22,440 2: 4,407 
Italian -» 109 398,168 105 389,236 
Japanese oe 186 835,278 214 943,239 
Jugo-Slavian we 3 7,033 _ _— 
Norwegian fe 63 112,465 60 128,218 
Panamanian oo _ _ _— 
Russian or 1 2,604 _ _ 
Spanish oe 14 33,099 12 28,449 
Swedish ae 21 68,539 21 65,945 

Total Foreign 

Vessels +. = 995 4,119,855 1,041 


4,371,686 
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Excluding warships, transports, and merchant vessels which 
called only for bunkers, the distribution according to flags was 
as follows :— 














1925. 1926. 
= 
Nationality. Number. Tons. Number. Tons. 
British -. 1,805 .. 5,956,258 .. 1,828 .. 6,149,067 
British Colonial .. 918 .. 78,623 .. 843 .. 83,093 
Total British 

Vessels .. 2,723 6,034,881 2,671 6,232,160 
American es 89% 248,671 .. 43 0. 232,288 
Belgian ies eae ee _— oa rare 8,216 
Danish ts) 20... 51,672 .. 33 0C«#«. 106,619 
Dutch ays SEY 12% 846,306 .. 181. 842,279 
Finnish a os —_ a: 3) fas 7,809 
French .- IS) 2s 658,163 .. 136... 711,582 
Greek os + eee 6,175 1. — ace _— 
German a 144... 583,300 .. 160 .. 646,431 
Italian ot 87... 332,039 .. 87... 335,972 
Japanese a 130... 815,866 .. 205... 904,130 
Norwogian os 49 .. 719,167 .. 55. 114,409 
Panamanian ed oe <= a .- _ 
Russian o ds: ae ae _ 
Spanish isis 4... 33,099... 12, bse 28,449 
Swedish oe 19 .. 60,602 .. 20... 62,683 

Total =‘ Foreign 


Vessels ee 872 3,715,060 937 4,000,867 





CotomsBo Or. INSTALLATIONS SCHEME. 


During 1926 there has been a marked increase in the number 
of oil-burning vessels visiting the port of Colombo as against 
those burning oil or coal. The following are the figures for the 
last three years :— 


Number of Number of 
Year. Vessels burning Vessels burning 

Oil only. Oil or Coal. 
1924 ai ae 382 we 92 
1925 i fe 388 o. 43 


1926 4 of 457 oe. 26 


The laying of the duplicate 10-inch pipe line for fuel oil 
from the harbour to Kolonnawa Oil Depét has been completed. 
The total length of the line is approximately 7,700 yards. The 
final test prior to putting the new service into commission has 
been made, and it is expected that the new line will be in us 
shortly. 

The two new steam-driven pumps, to replace the preset 
fuel oil and kerosine and petrol pumps at the Boosting Station 
at the Graving Dock, have now been installed and tested: 
both pumps are working fully up to specification as regarts 
output and speed. 
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The installation of three out of the six new oil-fired boilers 
and auxiliary plant at the Graving Dock was completed early 
in the year; the installation of the second three boilers was 
completed later in the year. A few minor details only remain 
to be dealt with. The extension of the boiler house and the 
erection of a new store were also finished during the year. 

The following reductions in the Oil Charges were made during 
the year :— 

(a) The charge of Rs. 9 per 1,000 gallons on all petroleun. 
imported or transhipped was reduced to Rs. 7 per 
1,000 gallons. The new charge took effect from 
August 1, 1926. 

(6) The working and maintenance charge of Rs. 2:20 per 
1,000 gallons was reduced to Re. 1°60 per 1,000 
gallons. The reduced charge took effect from August 
1, 1926. 

During the year 54 vessels discharged the following quantities 

oil : 


Tons. 
Liquid fuel oe ne ao 193,347 
Kerosine oil vig a oie 27,523 
Petrol .. of 22,691 


273 vessels were bunkered with a total quantity of 172,891 
tons of fuel oil. 

The following table shows the number and tonnage of vessels 
that entered the port during the year :— 


3 Number. Tonnage. 

Vessels (exclusive of men-of-war, 

morchant vegsels on transport 

sorvice, and coasting vessels) .. 2,982 .. 11,054,248 (nett) 
Merchant vessels on transport. 

service ie he 24°. 106,933 (gross) 
Coasting vessels .. PEA 53. 53,258 (nott) 
Men-of-war oA B26 247,635 (displacomont) 


The number of merchant ships of all nationalities visiting the 
port in 1913, 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926, and their nett tonnage 
were as follows :— 


Year. Number of Vessels. Nott Tonnaze. 
1913 of a 2,979 ie 9,475,893 
1923 Pee sO 2,563 oe 9,006,640 
1924 ais ae 2,773 ai 10,013,951 
1925 S.) at 2,953 oe 10,858,324 
1926 : 2,982 a 11,054,248 


Lake to Harbour Canal. —The record of traffic through the 
Lake to Harbour canal shows a steady increase. The total 
number of lighters, launches, &c., passing through the canal 
during the year was 5,056, as against 4,820 in 1925 and 4,662 
mn 1924, 

The goods traffic for 1926 amounted to 3,325 tons of import 
cargo and 41,956 tons of export cargo, as against 3,947 tons 
of import cargo and 40,927 tons of export cargo in 1925. 

3 12(38)27 
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The dredging of the San Sebastian canal to make it navigable 
by 40-ton barges is expected to be completed in July, 1927. 

The four senior clerks’ quarters and the two junior clerks 
quarters being erected at Mutwal are expected to be ready for 
occupation during the first quarter of 1927. 

The erection of nine blocks of quarters for workmen at 
Bloemendhal road, with three blocks of latrines attached, 
was completed during the year. 

Plans and specifications are being prepared for a new tug for 
harbour work. It will be of the ocean-going type, and will be 
fitted with the necessary towing and other appliances required 
for rendering assistance to disabled ships at sea. 

New Warehouse in the Pettah-—A new warehouse is being 
erected in the Pettah area. It is being constructed as a single- 
storeyed building, giving a floor area of 31,755 square feet, 
but capable of carrying a second storey to be added later when 
required. 

Additional Quay Frontage.—The strip of land along the 
western bank of the Lake to Harbour canal is being adapted for 
the handling of imports and exports; this scheme, when fully 
completed, will render available for use an additional quay 
frontage of 850 lineal feet, with warehouse accommodation 
giving a floor area of 46,300 square feet, served by four or more 
steam travelling cranes. As only rough cargo will be dealt 
with in this area, no warehouses will be erected for some time 
until the extent to which the area is being made use of is gauged 

New Customs House.—The construction of the new Customs 
House at the Passenger Jetty is in progress. ‘ 

Deepening of the Harbour.—Dredging was continued during 
the year in the area to be deepened to 36 feet, and five berths 
are now available for vessels drawing up to 33 feet during the 
south-west monsoon and six during the north-east monsoon. 
The 33-feet area was further extended shoreward, and the 
depths in the 33- and 30-feet areas maintained. The removal 
of rock above dredging limits in the approach channel to the 
Graving Dock and the Guide Pier was practically completed 
during the year. Several other outcrops of rock have beet 
located by the dredging between the oil berths, but these have 
not yet been dealt with. 

During the year a total number of 31 vessels were docked, 
62 vessels were taken on the Patent Slip, and 12 vessels were 
fumigated. The Graving Dock and the Patent Slip were out 
of commission for a period of about three months, owing to the 
Dock Caisson having been taken on the Patent Slip for repair 
and renewal of stems, the Dock and Slip were again available 
for use from October 7, 1926. 
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With a view to improving the supply of electric lighting and 
»,0wer to vessels lying in the Graving Dock or alongside the 
xuide Pier, arrangements have been made for two steam-driven 
lynamos to be installed at the Graving Dock. 

The receipts from the Graving Dock and Patent Slip brought 
© account during the year 1926 were Rs. 63,320°65 and 
Rs. 9,669°93 respectively. The former shows a decrease of 
Rs. 53,049°61 below the previous year’s figure, Rs. 116,370: 26, 
but this was due to the less number of ships docked in 1926 
-onsequent on the Dock being out of use while the Caisson was 
under repair. 

The Patent Slip was used in 1926 by a larger number of ships 
than in the previous year, and this accounts for the increase 
of Rs. 1,916°43 in the receipts, as compared with Rs. 7,753-50 
received in the previous year. Rs. 2,646°25 was received in 
respect of fumigation, as against Rs. 2,746°25 in 1925. 


Finance.—The total expenditure of the Colombo Port Com- 
mission for the Financial Year 1925-26, including Rs. 437,978 -63 
chargeable to Loan Account in respect of the Oil Installations 
Scheme, Dredging Colombo Harbour, and Government Housing 
Scheme, was Rs. 3,609,554°36. Of this amount, Rs. 85,953°05 
was expended by the Public Works Department on work for 
this Department, and a sum of Rs. 140,371°01 was expended 
by the Colombo Port Commission on account of other Depart- 
ments. The nett expenditure on Colombo Port Commission 
services, inclusive of Loan expenditure, was Rs. 3,469,183-35. 
The revenue during the same period was Rs. 5,588,672°43, 
inclusive of Rs. 826,062:44 from the Oil Charges levied at the 
port and from the rent of the Oil Depéts. 


Facroris&s. 


There was an increase of 37 in the total number of factories 
as compared with 1925, or just over 2°5 percent. The actual 
number of new factories registered during the year was 42, and 
5 ceased work permanently. New factories included 13 tea, 
3 rubber, 1 tea and rubber, 1 desiccating, 6 fibre, 2 engineering, 
1 sawing mill, 1 aerated waters, 4 distilleries, 5 plumbago, 1 
confectionery, 2 rice mills, 1 oil produce, and 1 coir yarn; 1 tea, 
1 rubber, 1 fibre, 1 sawing mill, and 1 brickworks were closed 
down. The first complete compilation of factories was made 
at the end of 1908, and the total then was 1,025; at the end of 
December, 1926, it was 1,458, an increase of 433, or about 42 per 
cent. in eighteen years; the number of cases in which steam 
power is used has been increased by 13. Electric lighting instal- 
lations have increased by 2. 
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IV. —Land. 


LAND SETTLEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


ESPITE the continued progress in land development for 
the last hundred years, a large proportion of the total 
area of the Island is still unoccupied and uncultivated. 

In general the title to such unoccupied areas is in the Crown, 
but the Crown has in the past by custom and by enactment 
recognized various claims of private title to land unoccupied 
or only recently occupied and developed. 

The majority of these claims are extremely indefinite, and 
many are based on tradition alone or on ancient grants the 
meaning and scope of which are frequently in doubt. Adjudica- 
tion on such claims is further complicated by the nature of the 
law of inheritance in Ceylon and the system of undivided shares 
in land, so that the work of dealing with these claims is a matter 
of some complexity demanding much time and infinite patience. 

This state of affairs has done much to retard the development 
of the Island, neither the Crown nor the claimants being in 
position to give clear title or quiet possession to parties desirous 
of developing unoccupied land until all claims have been defined 
and adjudicated on. 

Several attempts have been made to find a method of speedy 
adjudication on such claims, and finally in 1897 the Waste Lands 
Ordinance was passed which gave to specially appointed officers 
of the Crown powers to inquire into claims and agree with 
claimants as to their settlement. This Ordinance contains pro- 
visions ensuring that all possible claims will be discovered, and 
further, makes the final orders embodying the agreements 
arrived at instruments conferring title on the claimant or the 
Crown, as the case may be, while it is only where the Special 
Officer and the claimant fail to agree that the claim is referred 
to the ordinary courts for adjudication. 

A few years after the passing of this Ordinance the Land 
Settlement Department was formed with a view to the system- 
atic settlement of all classes of land where title is in dispute 
between the Crown and the subject. As the question of title is 
involved accurate survey and frequent re-surveys are necessary, 
and the immediate settlement of the whole Island is therefore 
a task beyond the resources of the Colony. It has been neces- 
sary accordingly to concentrate the trained officers available on 
those districts where there isa demand for land and settlement 
is therefore urgent, and in general also more complicated and 
difficult, while at the same time officers are being trained in 
areas, such as the diy zones of the north, where land is of little 
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value and claims are few and comparatively simple, these areas 
being selected as far as possible where land development may be 
expected in the future. 

This system, evolved by experience, has been found to work 
well, and the Department, by insisting on its officers inspecting 
every plot of land which they settle, and in general doing their 
work on the land, has gained the confidence and good-will of 
the people. During the year under review 378,971 acres of 
all classes of land have been settled, and only two claims have 
had to be referred to court for adjudication. 

Since 1901 settlement surveys covering an area of 5,335,285 
acres have been issued to the Department and settlement of 
4,321,479 acres is complete, leaving a balance of 1,013,806 acres 
in hand. Of this balance area, approximately 291,000 acres 
lie in the North-Central Province, 256,000 in the Hambantota 
District, 122,000 in the Ratnapura District, 95,000 in the Kuru- 
negala District, 79,000 in the Province of Uva, 64,000 in the 
Kalutara District, 61,000 in the Trincomalee District, and 38,000 
in the Galle District, with small areas in Puttalam, Colombo, 
and Matale Districts. Large areas in the North-Central and 
Uva Provinces and in Hambantota and Kalutara Districts, with 
extents of 248,000 acres, 60,000 acres, 250,000 acres, and 26,000 
acres, respectively, have been surveyed on topographical plans 
and can be speedily settled. The real work lies mainly in the 
Ratnapura, Kurunegala, Kalutara, and Galle Districts. Nearly 
144,099 acres of new block surveys, 149,631 acres of topographical 
surveys, and 2,856 acres of forest surveys have been issued 
during 1926 for settlement purposes. To deal with the increased 
output of plans by the Survey Department the staff of this 
Department has been brought up to pre-war strength. 


FORESTS. 


Revenue.—The cash revenue of the Department on account 
of sale of timber, fuel and minor produce, realized Rs. 647,228, 
against Rs. 656,192 for the year 1925. Figures for the 
financial year, however, show a steady improvement, and the 
temporary falling off shown above is due to the sale of export 
satinwood. being restricted in the latter part of the calendar 
year. The sale of satinwood for export was not, however, 
Maintained at the same level as in 1925, recoveries being 
Rs, 154,772°25 against Rs. 199,068°50, and this is probably’ 
due to the fact that plain or unflowered logs were available 
from other sources at lower ratcs. Flowered logs reached the 
Tecord price of Rs. 53°75 per cubic foot, but comparatively few 
supplies were brought down for sale during the year. 
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The only other regular timber sale depét in the Island, at 
Jafina, increased its sales by 1,295 cubic feet over the previous 
year, at slightly lower average prices, while sales from the 
up-country firewood depdts at Nuwara Eliya, Diyatalawa, 
Bandarawela, and Badulla remained constant, or improved 
slightly. It is believed that the three last named, which are 
of recent origin, will be capable of absorbing double the present 
quantity supplied as soon as more economical rates can be 
obtained from the Railway Department, which transports it. 

Good progress was made with the sale of fuel and timber 
coupes in the densely populated Southern Division (West), 
the advantage of this system being the elimination of the 
formalities and delays of the licence system from the point of 
view of purchasers, and, from that of the Department, the 
complete utilization of material on advertised coupes, and 
facilities for systematic replanting. The Southern Division 
(West) recovered Rs. 7,764°50 from this system, which was 
successfully introduced into the Western Division during the 
year, and will be extended wherever the demand for firewood 
and small timber renders it possible. Tenders for purchase 
of sale coupes are invited by advertisement in the Government 
Gazette. : 

These sales, and the sale of timber on licences, balanced 
the shortage on depét sales, and there appears to be an 
improvement in the local demand for building timbers, as the 
local tea chest industry, which brought in considerable revenue 
in certain divisions, has practically gone out of existence. 
Provided that the methods of marketing timber and fuel 
can be simplified and rendered more attractive to buyers, 
there is every reason to believe that the facilities for building up 
trade are far greater than they have previously been held to be, 
and, with the opportunities lately afforded to extract and sell 
timber at its market value, the Department will concentrate 
on the development of local timber markets, served at first 
by saleable material in accessible but unproductive Crown 
jungle, the operations extending to reserves and proposed 
reserves, as trade becomes sustained and prices improve. 
There are vast quantities of valuable and saleable timber 
thinly scattered over enormous extents of Crown jungle which 
cannot be reserved or improved, but sale methods up to date, 
and rigid adherence to prescribed royalty rates for standing 
trees, no matter what the difficulty of extraction and distance 
of transport for purchasers may be, have resulted in the 
deliberate refusal on the part of buyers to purchase timber 
from Crown forests if they can obtain it from private sources 
It is possible to predict that the inquiry by Government into 
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the question of the market value of timber, for which demand 
exists, may, in due course, completely revolutionize the local 
commercial aspects of the forest asset in the country, and 
enable systematic exploitation to be more widely introduced 
to meet a constant demand with a constant and improving 
yield, which will be finally concentrated in forests under 
intensive management. 

Exploitation—The major exploitation work of the Depart- 
ment carried out on behalf of other Government Departments 
yielded the following :—8,247 broad gauge and 4,732 narrow 
gauge sleepers, 202,776 cubic yards of firewood, 23,602 cubic 
feet of sawn timber, and 215,088 cubic feet of timber in the 
log, while small round timber, to the number of 213,836, were 
removed by other Departments on licences. The value of 
these supplies amounted to Rs. 738,471°49, actual cost 
adjusted by Treasury transfer, and Rs. 448,373°94 royalty, 
for which the Department took paper credit, in all 
Rs. 1,186,845°43, against Rs. 1,435,148°23 in the previous 
year. 

The major supply in these operations is that of timber in 
the log, which is steadily on the increase, while the supply 
of sleepers and firewood is steadily on the decline, sufficient 
timber being unavailable to meet a large log and sleeper supply, 
while in the case of firewood the tendency is generally to 
replace it with coal, and a very much larger decrease may be 
looked for in 1927. The main supply, for which systematic 
working and continuity of management are essential, is, 
therefore, that of log timber, which is, for the most part, 
converted at Colombo in the saw mills of the indenting Depart- 
ments. The Forest Department is now making progress in 
the direction of ascertaining the extent of forest required 
for the sustained output of these timber supplies and 
carrying out systematic enumerations in forests to be dedicated 
to this purpose, together with the investigation of the means 
and methods whereby these forests may be improved and 
fh arragr: so that they may become permanently productive. 

such forests are, comparatively speaking, very poorly 
stocked with the species in demand, enumerations over large 
areas showing that in the best, and hitherto unexploited 
forests, the yield of Class I. trees is rarely more than one per 
acre, and of Class II. two to three, while the lower age classes 

* are often not represented at all. By the systematic exploit- 
. ation of 12 square miles per annum in six divisions, it is hoped 
: to maintain a yield of between 6,000-7,000 Class I. stems, 
, T 150,000 cubic feet per annum, the exploited areas being 
4 thereafter out of working for a period of forty years, during which 
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the second age class will be improved and brought te maturity, - 


and a commencement made with the establishment of the 
lower age classes. 


This is the method to be adopted for the main exploitation . 


work of the Department, 1.e., the supply of timber to other 
Government Departments, which has to be secured. This 
involves the exploitation of the best, and incidentally, the 
most remote, forests. In the remainder, i.e. the more 
accessible but previously exploited reserves, it is intended 


to cater for public demand, and, by the adoption of similar . 


methods of improvement and _ regeneration, over smaller 
extents of forest, gradually to bring a larger number of reserves 
into systematic working. This depends entirely on the 
marketability of their present contents, and revised sale prices 
adjusted for the purpose of capturing the demand which is 
known to exist. Until this demand is met by marketing 
timber in attractive form, and at moderate prices, the existing 
reserves and proposed reserves are likely to remain in their 
present state, and to stand as inert forest capital, unutilized 
and unimproved. 


Reforestation.—This may be stated to fall under the following 


heads :— 
(a) Up-country reforestation, consisting of the sowing 
and planting of clearfelled areas, exploited for 


railway fuel, the species introduced being exotics, . 
intended for the purpose -of raising fuel and timber : 


crops, on a short rotation, for the supply of timber 
for general and local use, and the sale of firewood 
at local depéts. 

(6) Coppice fellings in the low-country, in districts where 
firewood is in demand, valuable timber species 
being interplanted among the resulting coppice. 

(c) The planting of valuable timbers, like Nedun, in 


selected localities, under a shelterwood, which is | 


gradually thinned out as the new crop becomes 
established. 

(d) The improvement and regeneration of large forest 
blocks in the dry zone, now under systematic 
exploitation. 

(e) Chena reforestation in both the dry and wet zones 
in the low-country. 

(f) Regeneration of Hora (Dipterocarpus Zeylanicus) by 
natural and assisted reproduction. 

(a) Up-country reforestation involves some 10,000 acres of 
land, including patana, and extending adjacent to the railway. 
from Kandapola, near Nuwara Eliya, to Bandarawela and 
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dia in the Uva Division. These forest areas were freely 
xploited for railway fuel during the war, and after trial - 
‘ith various species, which in some cases were not very 
uccessful, were planted with fast-growing Eucalypts, in order 
o ensure adequate and permanent railway fuel supplies. 
“he objects of management have now become modified, and, 
etting aside certain limited areas for permanent fuel supplies 
or sale depéts, it is intended to develop the balance areas 
or future timber yields, with suitable exotic conifers, with or 
vithout mixture with timber Eucalypts, fuel supplies, if 
equired, being obtained from thinnings. The most suitable 
‘pecies appear at present to be, of Eucalypts, Z. rostrata, and 
f conifers, Cupressus Lawsoniana, a valuable timber, Cedrus 
leodara, and Pinus excelsa, while experiments are continuing 
with other coniferous species, Cupressus macrocarpa always 
seing available to fall back upon. Matters are sufficiently 
wdvanced to lay down a tentative programme for a period of 
‘en years provided that it is not interrupted by the termination 
of railway fuel supplies, which are tending to decrease rapidly. 


(6) Coppice fellings are confined at present to fuel coupes 
in the Southern Division (West) and Western Division, the 
introduced species being Jak (Artocarpue integrifolia),' the 
universal timber species of Ceylon, which has now become 
exceedingly scarce, and should be grown on a large scale. 
Results to date are quite satisfactory, and it is hoped, by this 
means, and by means of chena reforestation, to add several 
hundred acres yearly to this scheme. The present extent 
of Jak plantations is 2,193 acres, in somewhat scattered form. 
This is unavoidable, as no large forest blocks are left in 
localities most suited to the species. New areas elsewhere, 
coming under more systematic exploitation, will, however, 
admit of greater concentration in future working. 

(c) The existing area of Nedun plantations is 450 acres, 
in three centres, and they are very successful. The species 
is planted out 10 feet by 10 feet, under shade, the forest canopy 
being reduced from time to time as required, while it is intended 
to interplant the Nedun with Na (Messua ferrea). The two 
areas, viz:, Dikkele and Kankanimulla Reserves, in the North- 
Western Division, which are most suitable for this purpose, 
are very limited in extent, but it is expected that, if a selected 
area in the Southern Division (West) is found to be equally 
suitable, it will be possible to extend this scheme up to 10,000 
acres, which is an adequate extent for this precious timber. 
On an eighty-year rotation, this would yield 200,000 cubic feet 
per annum, in final and preliminary fellings, while the species is, 
to the last degree, capable of natural regeneration. 
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The same method applies to Pehimbiya (Filicium decipiens), 
which is being introduced on a small scale at Kandy, for the 
purpose of town firewood supplies, and is a fast-growing 
species, with excellent powers of reproduction from coppice. 
Other coppicing species are being introduced experimentally 
at other centres, to meet definite requirements in wood fuel. 

(d) The regeneration of dry zone forests is very difficult, and 
much experimental work is required before definite data can 
be laid down. The species concerned are Satinwood, Palu, 
(Mimusops hexandra), Milla (Vitex altissima), Ranai (Alseo- 
daphne semicarpifolia), Ebony (Diospyros Ebenum), Halmilla 
(Berriya Ammonilla) and a few others, which are all valuable 
timbers, and grow in association in dry zone forests. They all 


reach large girth dimensions, but are slow-growing, and mixed 


with a bewildering array of inferior species. Apart from 
danger from wild animals, these species are very difficult to 
establish, on account of drought, it being found that where 
natural regeneration occurs, some 2 per cent. only survives 
the first year. The establishment of these species is therefore 
a matter of great difficulty, as is the formation which the 
forest should assume, it being economically impossible to 
cut out all the inferior species, and essential to retain a 
suitable mixture. The matter is under close investigation, 
and some slight success has been achieved locally, the most 
favoured method to date being direct sowing of some of these 
species, with very deep holing, and limited stocking per acre. 
It may be stated that in such selected areas, t.e., the main 
exploitation areas, controlled chena cultivation cannot be 
permitted, as the areas contain a considerable number of 
standards of Class II., which can be brought to maturity by 
correct silvicultural treatment. ‘ 
(e) Chena reforestation, or the control of shifting cultivation 
by combination with the growth of forest crops, is possibly 
the most suitable and effective method of reforestation to be 
employed in both the wet and dry zones of the low-country. 
In the wet zone it has been employed extensively and success- 
fully for raising pure stands of Jak, for which a suitable 
understorey is likely to be found in Na (Messua ferrea) and 
Pehimbiya (Filicitum decipiens). Elsewhere the method was 
largely practised in the Eastern Division (South) in the past 
for the production of Teak, and it is only due to the inability 
of Teak to reach large-sized timber that the species gave place 
to the introduction of local indigenous hardwoods of the 
species mentioned above. The results of this work to date are 
strikingly successful, and the growth of all species, introduced 
by direct sowing, phenomenal. In this district this form of 
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reforestation has been understood by cultivators for many 
years, and no great difficulty is experienced in inducing them 
to stay on the areas, and tend them properly, with the result 
that it is hoped to extend these operations up to 500 acres 
annually, in high forest, depleted in the past of its valuable 
contents, and highly suitable for this form of reforestation, 
which is rendered the more valuable, in that the best hardwoods 
of the country are now found to be capable of introduction 
by its means. The system should be introduced into other 
Provinces, in which shifting cultivation is practised. 

(f) Hora Regeneration.—This is a matter of great ease and 
simplicity, and only awaits the larger utilization of this species, 
which is favourably reported on by Dehra Dun for use as 
railway sleepers, after impregnation. 

The total area of plantations in charge of the Department 
at the end of the year was 13,534°66 acres, or 105°55 acres 
less than in the previous year. Additions during the year 
were 1,492°65 acres, but 1,598-2 acres were struck off during 
the period, of which 964 acres consisted of abandoned Teak 
in the Eastern Division (South), and 329 acres were composed 
of open patana in the Southern Division (West) which defied 
all efforts to plant up. The total expenditure on new areas, 
maintenance, and experiments was Rs. 110,824-96. This 
expenditure was adequately controlled in every detail by the 
Development Branch. 

The prevalence of the Mahogany borer (Hypsipyla robusta) 
has rendered it imprudent to proceed with this exotic species 
until more adequate means of combating the borer have been 
discovered. This outbreak occurs wherever Mahogany 
(Swietenia macrophylla) is grown in the open, and the species 
is now giving place to Jak in such areas, but may be success- 

ly grown, at wide intervals, under a shelterwood. It may 
be found possible to grow Swietenia mahogani in mixture with 
other species in the dry zone, both in improvement areas and 
in chena, reforestation. 


The Tea Chest Industry.—The local tea chest industry 
appears to be virtually dead, and all the large mills to have 
closed down. The Department is anxious to bring into 
existence large areas of Lunumidella (Melia dubia) for this and 
other purposes, but so far little progress has been made, 
Successful germination of the seed being the main difficulty. 
A central nursery was opened near Polgahawela during the 
year, for distribution of plants to working areas, but there is 
still a good deal of uncertainty regarding this scheme. 

It is satisfactory to record that the reforestation and 
exploitation policy is beginning to assume more definite shape, 
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and the former to concentrate on the Island’s main timber 
requirements. There are vast areas of forests which can 
never be developed, but in which large quantities of timber, 
much scattered, are now being put to no use. It is therefore 
possible, with careful attention to local demand, to utilize 
for long periods the natural contents of forests, which will 
otherwise go into decay, while future supplies are concentrated 
in carefully selected areas, under close management, and the 
policy of the Department should be to find markets for this 
class of material, for the purpose of increasing forest revenue, 
and bringing larger areas under improvement and regeneration. 

Navigability of the Mahaweli-ganga.—The inspections and 
investigations referred to in the previous year bore no fruit, 
as the anticipated order for fuel from South India failed to 
materialize, and the prospects for permanent trade in timber 
with South Indian ports were reported to be unfavourable. 
Supplies of merchantable material on either side of the 
Mahaweli-ganga were found to be deficient. The inspection 
of the river, however, and the adjacent forest on both sides, 
to an extent of some 20 square miles, indicated that the depth 
of soil was admirably suited to the growth of Teak, and the 
facilities for such an undertaking are under consideration. 

The Forest Committee held seven meetings during the year, 
dealing mainly with the question of the future staff of the 
Department, the recommendations provide for improved 
salaries in the Forester and Ranger Grades, and for a new 
graded staff of Forest Overseers, to incorporate and replace 
the present temporary staff. The Committee’s report was 
printed at the end of the year, but had not been submitted 
to Government. 

SALT. 

The manufacture, collection, and sale of Ceylon salt constitute 
a Government monopoly, which is protected by a duty of Rs. 3 
per cwt. on all imported salt. The amount realized by its 
sale from Government depéts during 1926 was Rs. 939,577 °60 
approximately. To this figure should be added the sum of 
Rs. 1,057,546: 23 credited to revenue under Head 1, ‘“‘ Customs” 
as duty on Indian salt imported into Ceylon. The total revenue 
derived by Government from salt in 1926 was, therefore, 
Rs. 1,997,123°83 approximately, as against Rs. 1,817,066°61 
in 1925 and Rs. 1,746,585°90 in 1924. 

In consequence of adverse weather conditions the local pro- 
duction during the year was below the average. Collections 
of naturally formed salt took place at the Karanavai lewayas 
and Marichchikaddi Odai in the Northern Province, and at 
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Hambantota in the Southern Province; while salt was manu- 
factured at the Government salterns at Elephant Pass and 
Palavi, and at the privately owned pans at Puttalam, which 
is the largest producing centre in the Island. At all these 
centres the output proved disappointing owing to unseasonable 
rains, which destroyed the salt formations. The total yield 
for the Island during 1926 was approximately 319,230 cwt., as 
against 414,698 cwt. in 1925. The distribution of the harvest 
was as follows :— 





Cwt. 
Puttalam District (estimated) xi at 31,317 
Hambantota en Ae eo 97,210 
Jafina .. oe =e te 34,820 
Elephant Pass (Government saltern) .. =e 151,203 
Palavi (Government saltern) as ay 4,680 
319,230 





The total output for the year represents-less than half the 
quantity annually consumed in the Island, which is roughly 
estimated at 700,000 cwt. 

Owing to the deficiency in the harvest for 1925 the local 
stocks ran low, and in July, 1925, it had been found necessary 
to supplement them by the importation of salt from India by 
private traders on their own account. This arrangement had 
to be continued throughout 1926 owing to the failure of the 
harvest again. Imported salt is subject to an import duty 
of Rs. 3 per cwt., so that no loss of revenue was involved. In 
order to prevent Ceylon salt from underselling imported Indian 
salt in the Western and Central Provinces and in the Galle 
District, the issue of Ceylon salt from the usual sources to 
any destination within these districts was prohibited. The 
selling price of Ceylon salt was also slightly raised at these 
centres to discourage any attempts at evasion of the restrictions. 
The price charged for salt issued to retail dealers and fish-curers 
ex Government stores at Batticaloa, Kalmunai, Akkaraipattu, 
and Pottuvil in the Eastern Province were not affected by 
these measures. The issue of Ceylon salt was confined mainly 
to the areas in the neighbourhood of the salterns, and to outlying 
districts where high transport costs would have rendered the 
Price of Indian salt prohibitive. No restrictions were imposed 
n such issues, except in the North-Central Province and the 

urunegala District, to which the issues were made on licences 
only. It is to be hoped that the harvests of 1927 and 1928 

be sufficiently large to build up an adequate reserve of 
stocks of local salt, which will make Ceylon self-dependent in 
the matter of this essential commodity, and bring about the 
return to normal prices and methods of distribution. 
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At the beginning of 1926 the total stocks of Government salt 
in Ceylon amounted to 619,767 cwt. approximately. At the 
end of the year the stocks stood at 636,826 cwt., including 
31,317 cewt. (estimated) of unweighed Puttalam salt. This will 
not suffice to meet the requirements of consumers for 1927, and 
the importation of Indian salt, combined with the methods of 
conservation and distribution of the stocks of Ceylon salt begun 
in July, 1925, will have to be continued until the results of 
the 1927 harvest show whether a modification is possible. 

During the year some minor improvements at the Hamban- 
tota lewayas and the Karanavai pans were carried out, and the 
construction of a permanent bund at the Government saltern 
at Palavi in the Puttalam District was completed. This bund, 
which encloses an area of 250 acres of the lagoon and provides 
an adequate condensing reservoir, replaces the temporary bunds 
which have hitherto been built at the beginning of each harvest 
season. The construction of modern storage platforms at 
Nilaveli, begun in “1925, was continued during the year, but 
was not completed. 


MINERALOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


No field work was done during the year, as the Government 
Mineralogist was absent on vacation leave. 

The necessary steps were taken to empower Government to 
lease the mining rights over the deposits of ilmenite sand on 
the coast by Ordinance No. 6 of 1926. It is probable that 
certain areas will be proclaimed open for exploitation next 
year. 

SURVEY DEPARTMENT. 

The principal operations of the Survey Department for the 
period under review comprised block, application, irrigation, 
forest, and town surveys, and levelling. 


Block Surveys.—These consisted of 135,267 acres of new work 
and 19,940 acres of topographical inset surveys. 

The following plans were issued during the year :—Block 
survey plans of 355 villages containing 28,000 lots covering an 
area of 144,130 acres. Hight topographical plans containing 
2,894 lots covering an area of 149,631 acres. 

Surveys of 102 settlement and demarcation questions, together 
with the surveys of 487 Settlement Officer’s applications, were 
completed and sent to the Settlement Officer. 43 extract plans, 
consisting of 211 lots and covering an area of 1,073 acres, were 
issued in connection with the surveys of Crown requisitions 
and applications in the block survey area. 

The total area now covered by block surveys is 3,041,913 
acres and topographical inset surveys 2,172,039 acres. 
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Application Surveys.—160 final village plans for 232,195 acres 
in 5,865 lots were issued to the Government Agents and Assistant 
Government Agents during the year. The total arca covered 
by the final village plans in the hands of Government Agents 
and Assistant Government Agents now stands at 2,193,665 acres, 
contained in 72,917 lots in 3,230 final village plans. 


1,222 preliminary plans for 16,270 acres in 6,084 lots were 
forwarded to the Government Agents, Assistant Government 
Agents, and the Settlement Officer. 


584 supplementary surveys consisting of 3,276 lots covering 
13,436 acres have been made and inserted on final village plans 
and preliminary plans already issued. 764 applications covering 
2,137 acres were surveyed for paddy, 173 applications covering 
3,680 acres for tea, 242 applications covering 2,883 acres for 
rubber, 53 applications covering 4,943 acres for tea and rubber, 
1,362 applications covering 4,739 acres for coconut, 1,520 
applications covering 4,932 acres for native cultivation, 787 
applications covering 1,213 acres for building purposes, 26 
applications covering 416 acres for citronella, 13 applications 
covering 36 acres for cardamoms, and 16 applications covering 
228 acres for rubber and coconut. 


There has been a still further increase in the demand for land 
during the year. s 


268 acquisition preliminary plans including supplementaries 
to final village plans for 458 acres in 1,641 lots were forwarded 
to the Hon. the Colonial Secretary. 


Forest Surveys.—Three forest survey plans for 2,856 acres in 
859 lots, and 2 forest reserve topo plans covering an area of 
112,210 acres, were issued during the year. 


Irrigation Surveys.—One irrigation preliminary plan for 7,315 
acres in 310 lots was issued during the year. 


Town Surveys.—No new town surveys were made this ycar, 
but arrangements have been’ made for a staff of ten surveyors 
next year to take up town surveys in a systematic manner, 
starting with Negombo and Chilaw. Plans of the following 
were issued during the year :—Anuradhapura (detail survey), 
Matale (detail survey), Matale (wall map on 8-chain scale), 
Colombo (revision survey). 


Triangulation, &c.—Local schemes of minor triangulation for 
the control of block survey traverses were completed over 
areas in the Central, Sabaragamuwa, and Uva Provinces, total- 

' ling about 350 square miles. Prospection was also carried out 
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for minor triangulation in an area of about 100 square miles in 
the Western Province. 


Precise Levelling : Benchmarking.—The construction of the 
fundamental benchmarks required for the level net was com- 
pleted. In addition, the intermediate benchmarking of 720 
miles of roads was carried out. Permanent intermediate bench- 
marks have been provided at mile intervals. The level net 
comprises 87 lines, forming 26 closed figures, at the junctions 
of which 63 fundamental benchmarks have been constructed. 
The whole length of the lines of the net is about 2,400 miles. 
Only about 250 miles remain to be benchmarked, and the task 
will be completed early in 1927. 


Levelling.—The outturn during the field season (February to 
November) was nearly 500 miles of double levelling comprising 
18 lines. The area covered is bounded by the Puttalam- 
Anuradhapura road on the north, the Anuradhapura-Kandy road 
on the east, the Kandy-Kegalla-Ambepussa-Kurunegala-Chilaw 
roads on the south, and the Chilaw-Puttalam road on the west. 
In addition, lines from Kandy to Gampola and Madugoda 
have been levelled. 


Tidal Observatories.—The utilization of the Harbour Works 
automatic tide gauge for a re-determination of mean sea level 
has presented difficulties, which it could hardly be claimed 
had been fully overcome at the end of the year. Further 
experiments have yet to be made before the chart readings 
can be used for an accurate determination of mean sea level, 
but a daily record is now being received at the Trigonometrical 
Office and the determination may be said to have begun. 


METEOROLOGY. 


General Remarks.—There is marked variation in climate among 
the different parts of Ceylon. In the low-country, with a mean 
temperature of 80° F., a noticeable feature is the small range 
of both temperature and pressure. There is, however, wide 
divergence between the moist conditions in the south-west of the 
Island, where the average annual rainfall. varies from 100 to 
over 200 inches, and the dry zone areas of the north, north-west, 
and south-east. 

Altitudes up to 8,000 feet occur inland, and there the temper- 
ature is cooler, and shows a more extensive range. There is 
a corresponding change in vegetation, and the conditions are 
altogether more akin to those in the temperate zone. 
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Rainfall.—A rough summary of rainfall in 1926 can be given 
by saying that the south-west monsoon was above the average, 
while the inter-monsoon periods and north-east monsoon were 
below the average. Asa result the totals for the year will be 
found to be above the average at most stations on the west 
side and below the average on the east side and centre. The 
chief exceptions to this generalization were that in the extreme 
south the area of deficient rainfall extended westward to include 
the Galle District, while several stations on or near the east 
coast (eg., Mullaittivu, Trincomalee, Rugam) did just reach 
their average, even though others, a trifle more inland, were 
in deficit. 


As regards actual figures, Kenilworth 268°5 inches, Ingoya 
258-5, and Carney 253°3 head the list, and are in excess of their 
own averages, due to heavy south-west monsoon rain. At the 
other extreme, totals of less than 40 inches occurred throughout 
the south-east of the Island from Tissamaharama to Pottuvil, 
and in a more irregularly defined area roughly describable as 
south and south-east of Mannar. The former included Udawila 
28°3 and Tanamalwila 33°5, and the latter Murunkan 37°65, 
Nachchakali 37-1, while an isolated reading of 24°4 at Sangili- 
kandarawa may be considered with this group. 


Temperature.—Temperatures were decidedly above the average 
in March and April of 1926, and largely as a result of this the 
mean temperatures for the year were above the average at all 
stations. 

Trincomalee again had the highest mean temperature for the 
year with 83°6° F. or 0:7 above its own average, while at the 
other extreme, Nuwara Eliya, with 59°3° F., was 1-2 above its 
average. At Colombo and Kandy the figures were 81°3° F. 
and 77°5° F. 


The highest shade temperature in air recorded during the 
year was 100°3° F. at Anuradhapura on April 22, and the 
lowest 30:8° F. at Nuwara Eliya on January 21, both of which 
are well within the absolute records of 103°7° F. at Trincomalee 
on May 12, 1890, and 27°1° F. at Nuwara Eliya in 1914. The 
extremes at Colombo in 1926 were 93°4° F. on February 15 
and 66:0° F. on January 19. 


The mean daily range, 1.e., the difference between the mean 
of the maxima and mean of the minima, was highest at Nuwara 
Eliya (18°4) and lowest at Galle (8°3). The extreme values 
of the absolute range, i.e., the difference between the highest 
and lowest readings, recorded at any one station occurred at 
the same places, viz., 46°9° F. at Nuwara Eliya and 20°4° F, 
at Gaiie. 
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V.—Agriculture. 
TEa. 2 

HE tea industry has had another prosperous year. The 
total exports amounted to 215,819,449* Ib. of black tea 

and 1,364,217 lb. of green tea of a total value of 

Rs. 213,163,883,* as against an export of 208,464,971* Ib. of 
black tea and 1,326,413 lb. of green tea of a total value of 
Rs. 199,697,534* in 1925. This increase in export is due to 
increased attention to cultivation methods, to the adoption of 
liberal manuring programmes, and to a mild south-west monsoon 
on the wet side of the Island. On the Uva side rainfall was 
very short, particularly in the latter part of the year. Prices 
in the early part of the year were high, but they fell during 
the second half of the year on account of heavy crops in Northern 
India. The average price for local sales was 99 cents per \b., 
as against 96 cents per lb. during the previous year. The 
quality of teas was not so high as that of 1925, but every effort 
is being made to maintain quality throughout. Improvements 
in factories continue, and special attention is being given to 
controlled withering. This is assisting in improving quality 
and has already attracted the attention of tea interests of India. 

Tea generally looks healthy and vigorous, but there are, how- 
ever, certain areas which could be improved, particularly if the 
planting of leguminous shade trees were undertaken. Interest 
in soil erosion continues to be taken, and the trial of various 
methods to prevent further loss of top soil are under trial. 
The demand from the Department of Agriculture for cuttings 
of green manure plants and for seed of cover crops continue: 
to increase, and keen interest is being taken in the experiments 
which are being carried out at the Central Experiment Station 
at Peradeniya. 

The shot-hole borer pest is causing no trouble at present in 
consequence of improved cultivation and manuring being given 
to tea in all districts. Tea tortrix occurred during the year in 
various districts, but the damage is not reported as having been 
greater than usual. The termites attacking tea are receiving 
special attention, as there is little doubt that these pests con- 
stitute the most serious field problem which the industry has 
to face at the present time. The prevention of an extension 
of the area attacked is being arrived at. This involves a closer 
and more careful attention to the treatment of wounds with a 
view to the prevention of wood rot. Cercosporella theae caused 
a leaf disease which occasioned some damage again on certain 
estates, and is being further investigated by the Tea Research 
Institute. 





* Including ships’ stores, 
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TAPPING RUBBER. 
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Extension of the tea-growing area continues, particularly in 
the Province of Uva and in the Balangoda area of the Province 
of Sabaragamuwa. The total number of tea plants transferred 
under permit from the Department of Agriculture during the 
year was 4,451,877, as against 4,020,253 during the previous 
year. 

The organization of the Tea Research Institute was begun 
during the year. Certain scientific officers have been procured 
and are working in temporary laboratories pending the purchase 
of a tea estate by the Institute for experimental work. 

Tea estates, combined with a large number of rubber estates, 
have conjointly established a scheme for the control of malaria 
on estates and a medical adviser on malaria has been engaged. 


RUBBER. 

The Stevenson Restriction Scheme was in operation through- 
out the year, and exports during January were on the basis of 
85 per cent., from February to November on the basis of 100 
per cent., and from November to the end of the year on the basis 
of 80 per cent. of standard production. The exports amounted 
to 63,621 tons of a value of Rs. 184,423,215, as against 45,618 
tons of a value of Rs. 169,992,247 in 1925. The export of latex 
amounted to 11,896 gallons of a value of Rs. 41,803, as against 
6,748 gallons of a value of Rs. 27,364 in the previous year. 
Stocks in godowns of members of the Colombo Rubber Traders’ 
Association amounted at the end of the year to 5,090 tons. 
The average price of top grades for local sales was Re. 1-21, as 
against Re. 1°73 during the previous year. Prices were low 
in the first four months of the year, but then recovered until 
August, when they again declined. The quality of both crepe 
and sheet rubber was well maintained and any undesirable 
features were, on the weak market, scrutinized carefully by 
buyers. Rust on sheet is now rarely seen on first class estate 
rubber on account of greater care being given to the ventilation 
of smoke houses and to the drying of the rubber. Mould on 
sheet is also becoming much less common since the use of 
paranitrophenol has become general. Formic acid has replaced 
acetic acid as a coagulant in several factories and is proving to 
be quite satisfactory. 

Only one estate during the year reported any considerable 
amount of leaf fall from Oidiwm, but secondary leaf fall caused 
by Phytophthora was considerable in the Kalutara and Kelani 
Valley districts. Spraying for secondary leaf fall, which has 
been widely adopted in South India, was experimented with 
on a number of estates in Ceylon during the year, and several 
demonstrations of spraying were given by officers of the Rubber 
Research Scheme. The results of the first year’s experiences 
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are not very encouraging, and further trials will have to be made 
with improved pumps. Manuring of rubber was again generally 
resorted to, and manured areas appear to maintain a thicker 
foliage on them after an outbreak of secondary leaf fall than 
unmanured areas. Root diseases are now kept under satis- 
factory control, and bark diseases are kept in check by the 
application of disinfectants on the surfaces of the tapped sections. 
Brown bast has shown an increase, particularly in the drier 
areas, and it is possible that this increase may have in part been 
brought about by the return during the year to the 100 per 
cent. of standard production. Several areas which were con- 
siderably affected by this disease have been treated by the 
scraping method combined with isolation and are showing a 
satisfactory recovery. Continued attention has been given on 
rubber estates to the prevention of soil erosion and to building 
up the soil of washed areas. Good results have followed the 
covering of exposed roots by terracing, and interest is shown in 
the experimental use upon one estate of controlled floods in the 
“ warping ”’ of lands which were low-lying and showing consider- 
able root exposure. The use of Vigna oligosperma as a cover 
crop for rubber is being taken up, and the system of platform 
terracing is finding acceptance by a number of estates and a 
considerable number of young clearings of rubber are being 
opened on this system. 

Attention has been drawn during the year to the importance 
of bud-grafting as a means of selection, and certain proposals 
have been formulated by the Board of Agriculture and placed 
before Government. A large number of estates are now taking 
yield records preparatory to commencing budding, and the 
demand for selected seed from high-yielding trees on the Experi- 
ment Stations and in the Botanic Gardens of the Department 
of Agriculture was greatly in excess of the supply. The Rubber 
Research Scheme continues to receive increasing support, the 
number of subscribers being 211 at the end of 1926 as against 
199 the previous year. 

Coconuts. 

The exports of coconut products and their value during 1926 

were as follows :— 


Quantity. Value. 
Re. 
Cozonuts—frosh bey 16,951,368 nuts .. 1,393,682 
Copra on of 2,419,398 ewt. .. 39,848,479 
Desiccated —.. a 754,367 ,, ..  17,275,984° 
Oil ee fas 570,463 ,, .. 15,489,320 
Poonac &, es 160,277 4,5 «- 869,011 
Fibre—bristles <a 154,132 ,, si 1,149,866 
Fibro—mattress ae 303,102* ,, .. 927,823* 
Coir yarn “4 a3 107,885 ., .. 1,831,138 





* Including ships’ stores. 
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These exports were on the whole slightly lower than during 
the previous year. Exports of fresh nuts showed a marked 
decline, but the exports of copra were in excess of those of the 
previous year. Complaints continue to be received regarding 
the quality of Ceylon copra and are being investigated. Prices 
for coconut products were generally satisfactory—the highest 
prices being obtained in June. Prices for desiccated coconut 
were, however, low throughout, and as a consequence the export 
duty on this product was reduced. 

Cultivation methods remain about the same. There has been 
some increase in ploughing in certain areas, and the use of legu- 
minous green manures continues to show some increase. Pests 
and diseases were not more prevalent than usual, but increased 
attention is being paid to them—particularly in the North- 
Western Province. 


Pappy. 


The north-east season paddy crops were on the whole satis- 
factory, but suffered in certain areas in the east and north- 
eastern parts of the Island from floods. Harvesting of this crop 
was somewhat interfered with by rains in the Kegalla and 
Ratnapura Districts. The south-west monsoon was early and 
good areas under the yala crop was sown. -In fact many areas 
in the Central Province grew yala crops on lands which had not 
been so cultivated for several years and the yala crops were 
generally very satisfactory. The north-east monsoon rains were 
late and short. In consequence the prospects for the end of 
the year maha crop are not promising. In many districts 
insufficient water was present in the tanks, and cultivation had 
to be delayed, and in some instances abandoned altogether. 
The prospects for the crop to be reaped in the early part of 1927 
are decidedly below normal. 

Progress has been made with the establishment of seed stations 
for the supply of selected and tested seed. Nineteen of such 
stations have already been started, and yields of from 10 to 
22 per cent. above the average yield of the crops of mixed types 
in the locality have been secured in the first series of field trials. 


Cacao. 


The exports of cacao amounted to 64,751 cwt. of a value of 
Rs. 1,953,684, as against 68,788 cwt. of a value of Rs. 2,318,579 
during the previous year. The spring crop was satisfactory, 
but the autumn crop was small owing to the dry weather con- 
ditions which prevailed. The quality of the crop was very good, 
but prices ruled low throughout the year. The replacement 
of cacao in some areas by rubber still continues and the acreage 
under the crop continues to decline. 
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CaRDAMOMS. 


The exports amounted to 2,848* cwt. of a value of Rs. 842,318,* 
as against 3,302* cwt. of a value of Rs. 1,149,192* during 1925. 
The crop was reduced somewhat on account of dry conditions 
and prices were irregular. On the whole the prices realized, 
especially for the bleached product, were satisfactory and certain 
new clearings were planted out with this crop during the year. 


CITRONELLA. 


Exports amounted to 1,431,351 lb. of oil of a value of 
Rs. 1,774,326, as against 1,415,639 lb. of a value of Rs. 2,259,465 
during the previous year. Prices declined during the early part 
of the year and thence onwards remained at a low level which 
moved in sympathy with the prices quoted for Java oils. 


CINNAMON. 


The exports of cinnamon quills were 31,241* cwt. of a value 
of Rs. 3,985,238* as against 30,244* cwt. of a value of 
Rs. 2,967,153* during the previous year, and of cinnamon chips 
were 11,874 cwt. of a value of Rs. 225,012, as against 12,136 cwt. 
of a value of Rs. 200,829. The exports showed some increase, 
largely as the result of keener demand at comparatively high 
prices during the middle of the year, and some interest is being 
shown in the planting of small amounts of new areas. These 
plantings do not, however, make up for the cinnamon areas 
which are being regularly replaced by coconuts and rubber, and 
in consequence the acreage under cinnamon continues to 
decrease. ; 


FIBREs. 


The exports of sisal hemp amounted to 5,236 cwt. of a value 
of Rs. 167,700, as against 3,422 cwt. of a value of Rs. 87,181. 
The quality of the fibre produced was good, but prices were 
slightly lower than during the previous year. 

The exports of kapok amounted to 6,045 cwt. of a value of 
Rs. 411,953, as against 3,966 cwt. of a value of Rs. 214,963 
during the previous year. 

Cotton cultivation continued to be assisted by Government, 
and a total crop of 3,000 cwt. of seed cotton was produced during 
the year. Of this, 2,700 cwt. were grown in the Hambantota 
District. All this cotton was purchased by the Spinning and 
Weaving Mills at Colombo, and only 20cwt. wereexported during 
the year. The small holders in the Hambantota District are 
taking a keen interest in this crop. Mr. Hilson, Cotton Specialist 





* Including ships’ stores. 
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to the Government of Madras, visited the cotton growing areas 
and advised generally on the lines of development which should 
be followed. Separate rotation stations have been commenced 
in the cotton growing areas as the result of his visit. 


PaPAIne. 
The exports of papaine amounted to 73,624 Ib. of a value of 
Rs. 621,384. Prices for a high grade papaine ruled high during 
the year and increasing interest is being taken in this product. 


ARECANUTS. 

The exports of arecanuts during the year amounted to 165,475 
cwt., as against 154,291 cwt. in the previous year. One fairly 
large acreage was opened under this product in the Southern 
Province during the year. 

ToBacco. 

The exports of White Burley tobacco from the Jafina District 
under the Department of Agriculture purchase scheme amounted 
to 18,826 Ib. and realized prices ranging from ls. 54d. to 2s. 
per lb. on the London market. The prices realized averaged 
about 1d. per Ib. in excess of those realized during the previous 
year and the market reports continue to be encouraging. 


Co-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

A satisfactory increase in the number of societies took place 
during the year. Forty new societies were registered, whilst 
the registration of 10 was cancelled. The total number of 
societies at the end of the year was 329. There was a total of 
37,425 members, and their paid-up share capital amounted 
to Rs. 423,613°88 and their deposits‘to Rs. 60,125:20. The 
amount standing to the credit of reserve funds of all societies 
was Rs. 73,183°39 at the end of the co-operative year, April 
30, 1926. Financial loans from Government funds amounting 
to Rs. 52,000 were granted during the year, making a total of 
Rs, 142,715-12 outstanding. 

The supervising and directing staff has been strengthened, 
and classes for the training of office-bearers of societies were 
held at four centres during the year. Recoveries of loans are 
in some cases rather slow, but in certain districts improvements 
have been effected. 


INFECTIVE DisEASES OF ANIMALS. 

_ Rinderpest.—The disease continued from the previous year 
in Hambantota and Ratnapura Districts. The outbreak in 
Ratnapura District was suppressed by the latter part of May, 
and the district was free during the remainder of the year. 
In the Hambantota District the disease was widespread in the 
early part of the year and wild buffaloes in the Game Sanctuary 
became infected. 2 
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Methods of suppression among the wild buffaloes consisted 
of shooting and burning all sick observed, and searching for 
and burning the carcases of the dead. To prevent spread of 
infection from the Game Sanctuary into the adjacent Eastern 
Province a line of watch-huts, stretching for 12 miles along 
the Kumbukkan-oya, was erected and a system of patrols 
instituted between the huts at night. Fires were lighted between 
the huts at night. 

The measures were successful in preventing wild buffaloes 
crossing the river into the Eastern Province. 

The outbreak in the Game Sanctuary had subsided by the 
end of April. The disease continued to exist in parts of the 
Hambantota District until the end of the year. The remainder 
of the Island was free from rinderpest during the year. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease.—This disease occurred from time 
to time in all the Provinces save the Northern, Southern, and 
Sabaragamuwa. There were in all 1,155 cases, of which 16 died. 
The majority of the cases occurred in the Eastern Province. 

Osteitis Fibrosa or Osteoporosis. —This continued to be the 
chief source of loss to horse owners. A feeding experiment 
commenced in 1925 is still being carried on. Evidence in 
support of the theory that the disease is due to a deficiency 
of calcium in the diet has already been obtained. It is hoped 
to complete the experiment and issue a report in 1927. 

Piroplasmosis.—Sporadic cases occurred from time to time 
among cattle and dogs. ; 

Coccidiosis.—This was met with in cattle and poultry. In 
cattle, contrary to experience in European countries, the 
majority of the cases occurred in young calves under 3 months 
of age. 

Surra.—Three cases were confirmed from the Southem 
Province during the year. One of these cases was a wild 
buffalo in the Game Sanctuary. 

Tuberculosis.—No cases were reported during the year. 

Anthrax.—Anthrax was proved by microscopic and cultural 
tests to be the cause of death of two horses, two cows, and one 
goat. The Veterinary Surgeon to the Colombo Municipal 
Council reported 1,138 deaths from anthrax at the Colombo 
Quarantine Station in goats imported from India and Aden. 

Rabies.—Rabies showed a considerable increase over last 
year. 86 cases occurred in the Western Province. 
The Director of the Pasteur Institute, Colombo, reports that 
of 195 cases examined 114 gave positive results. 957 persons 
pea protective treatment at the Pasteur Institute, 

‘colombo. 
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VI.—Public Works. 
PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


‘HE total expenditure of the Public Works Depart- 
ment has increased from Rs. 3,437,862 in 1896 to 
Rs. 19,554,506 in 1926, the latter figure showing an 

rease of Rs. 245,532 over that of 1925. The average 

nual expenditure during the past thirty-one years has been 

. 8,242,028. 

Roads.—The total length of roads maintained by the Public 

orks Department during the year was 4,146 miles, of which 

442 miles are cart roads and 204 miles are bridle roads. 

Amongst the more important works carried out or in course 

construction may be mentioned the following :— 


General.—New Council Chamber and Secretariat ; addition 
a new wing to the Surveyor-General’s Office ; new Customs 
suse at the Passenger Jetty ; new residence for the Colonel 
mmandant; quarters for Forest Range Officer at Ratna- 
ra; clerks’ quarters, Nuwara Eliya, Dikoya, Anuradhapura, 
hintale, Maradankadawala, Kurunegala, Puttalam, Chilaw, 
d Badulla; additions and improvements to clerks’ quarters in 
lombo and Hambantota; new sheds for Government Dairy; 
ditional office accommodation, Colombo Museum ; converting 
rtion of Old Lunatic Asylum into Public Works Department 
fices; special repairs to Welikada Jail; new Factory, 
jlonnawa; quarters for the subordinate officers of the 
Ticultural Department, Peradeniya; main administration 
vk, Agricultural Department, Peradeniya ; Experiment 
ition and Agricultural School, Jaffna; new Customs 
ildings, Talaimannar; new arrack warehouse, Vavuniya ; 
w jetty at Kankesanturai; improvements to Point Pedro 
‘t; improvements to Land Registry Office, Kurunegala ; 
ngalow for Manager, Experimental Station, Anuradhapura ; 
st Office, Koslanda; new survey huts, Diyatalawa; new 
ogalow for the Provincial Engineer, Province of Sabara- 
nuwa; additions and improvements to Kegalla Kachcheri ; 
4 3 Jetty, Galle harbour. 

Medical Buildings.—Operating Theatre, Lady Havelock 
spital; three-storey block, General Hospital; Dental 
stitute, Colombo ; improvements to Sanitary Commissioner’s 
ice and De Soysa Lying-in Home; improvements to the 
ray Department, General Hospital; new children’s ward, 
mdy hospital; quarters for apothecary, Dimbula hospital ; 
w hospital, Watawala; Chavakachcheri hospital; Kili- 
shchi hospital; Giriulla hospital; Uggalkaltota hospital ; 
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additions and improvements to Uda Pussellawa, Dimbul. 
Lindula, Agrapatana, Galle, Deniyaya, Puloli, Puttalam 
Passara, Kitulgala, and Kahawatta hospitals; quarters for 
matron and nurses, Mannar hospital; apothecary’s quarter 
Heripitiya dispensary ; dispensary and apothecary’s quarter. 
Kunchikulam ; dispensary and apothecary’s quarters, Hors- 
wapotana ; additional ward, Lunugala hospital; infectious 
diseases ward, Haputale hospital. 


Police Buildings.—Converting Borella Convict hospital inte 
Police Station and barracks; Police Station at Talawakele: 
barracks for single men, Galle ; quarters for the Superintendents 
of Police, Kurunegala and Badulla; quarters for Pettah and 
Chilaw Police. 


Bridges.—Bridge for Kahatuduwa-Pokunuwita road ; bridge 
on 20th mile, Colombo-Avissawella road ; Kalu-ganga bridge: 
bridge on Ekala-Gampaha road; reconstruction of 2 bridge 
on the 16th mile, Panadure-Nambapana road ; Kotagoda bridg: | 
on 17th mile, Ja-ela-Kotadeniya road ; reconstruction of bridge 
on the Kalawellawa-Bellapitiya road; Idalawella bridge: 
Welipane bridge; bridge on Etanamadu-Jawatta road. 
reconstruction of Kotugoda bridge; Gampola bridge; recor 
struction of bridge on Kandy-Horagama-Kurundu-oya road: | 
Tientsin bridge; bridge at Andaluwa on the Mulatiyana:| 
Urubokka road; bridge at Halpatota ; rebuilding bridges on 
the Bentota-Goiyapana road ; Galle-Baddegama road bridges: 
converting 6 wooden bridges into iron ones in the Kalmuna' 
district ; bridge for Madurankuli-Koddayamottai road: 
strengthening, improving, and renewing bridge No. 19 on the 
7th mile, Puttalam-Kala-oya road ; Chilaw bridge ; bridge for 
Polonnaruwa-Topawewa road; renewing 7 bridges between 
the 117th and 128th mile, Haldumulla-Wellawaya road: 
reconstructing bridge, 10th mile, Badulla-Batticaloa road: 
bridge at Arandara ; renewing bridge on 10th mile, Peradeniya 
road ; renewing 2 bridges on Avissawella-Ginigathena road. 


IRRIGATION. 
Irrigation works in Ceylon are classified as— 


(a) Major works. 
(b) Village works. : 


Major works are all maintained and supervised by the sta? 
of the Director of Irrigation from Government funds, and are 
liable to irrigation rates of some kind or another. 

The financing of the construction of these works has beer 
done originally by Government, but in the case of some work 
(which are termed “ Aided Works’) the arrangement w* 
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shat the actual cost of construction should be repaid to 
xovernment by instalments over a series of years, and the 
naintenance rate for these works is assessed quinquennially. 
(n the case of the other major works termed “ Perpetuity Rate 
Works,” the construction cost was unreservedly met by 
sovernment ; and an irrigation rate in perpetuity imposed on 
che lands, which rate when imposed was intended to cover 
the cost of maintenance of the works and also repay something 
in the shape of interest on the construction costs. 

Village works are in the charge of the Government Agents, 
who have a number of field staff officers of the Irrigation 
Department lent to them to assist them with the technical 
supervision; the maintenance as regards earthwork and 
clearing jungle and silt, &c., is done on a sharing system by 
the landholders under each work and regulated by special 
village works rules. The maintenance of the masonry works 
of village works is done from a Government vote to the 
Director of Irrigation, which is distributed to the different 
Provinces, and the work carried out by the village tank staff 
(advised by the Divisional Irrigation Engineers), unless the 
work is of considerable magnitude, when it would be done by 
the Director’s staff. 

The bunds of village works have in most cases been con- 
structed by villagers themselves supervised by Government 
Agents’ staff under different forms of permit, in many cases 
the people being allowed land under the works in proportion 
to the earthwork done; sluices (whether masonry or pipes) 
are provided from Government votes, and also masonry spills 
where they exist. 

Landowners under village works pay no irrigation rates. 
Occasionally arrangements are made by agreement between 
Government and the proprietors by which a village work 
becomes a major work, or vice versd, but instances of this are 
not frequent. 

Under the Irrigation Ordinance of 1917 the control of paddy 
cultivation under all classes of works is in the hands of Govern- 
ment Agents. 

The total expenditure of the Department for the financial 
year 1925-26 was Rs. 1,730,006°41, as compared with 
Rs. 1,717,924-26 for the previous year. 

The usual work of maintenance was carried out during the 
year, and amongst the more important works constructed or 
in course of construction were the following :— 


Karachchi Scheme.—The distribution channel system was 
extended and improved, and the agricultural roads 
were improved by metalling and grayclling. 
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Giant's Tank Scheme.—Six distribution gates for 


improving the water distribution and work for 
improving the drainage of a portion of the fields 
at Nedunkandal were carried out. 


Nachchaduwa Scheme.—The distribution system has been 


extended and improved, and 1 mile of the agri- 
cultural feeder road was completed. 


Tabbowa Scheme.—The breach earthwork has been made up 


and protected by stone pitching, and the raising of 
the portion of the Puttalam-Anuradhapura road has 
been completed. 


Colombo (South) Flood Scheme.—The work on this was 
completed and strengthening done as indicated by 
experience from recent big floods. 


Colombo (North) Flood Scheme.—The most important 
work done during the year was the construction 
of the canal lock and the flood bund near Grandpass. 
This work was carried out with extraordinary 
rapidity and completed in May only just in 
time to save the protected area from one of the 
biggest floods experienced during the past fourteen | 
years. : 


The work on the main drainage tunnel to the sea 
was continued, but as the material met with has 
proved very difficult to work in, progress has not been 
as rapid as was hoped. Other work done included 
closing up the opening under a railway bridge, and 
widening and improving the main drain from 
Kolonnawa railway line to the tunnel intake, con- 
structing the head and side walls of the intake portal 
of tunnel and the head and side walls of the outfall 
portal of tunnel. 


Kelani River Right Bank Flood Bund.—The old flood 
bank along the north edge of the Kelani river was 
taised and improved throughout for a distance up 
the river of about 5 miles from the junction of the 
Kandy and Biyagama roads. 


Kalu-oya-Muturajawela Flood Protection Scheme.—Work 0 
the flood bund between Ja-ela Resthouse and the 
Pamunugama road was practically completed. 
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Walawe Left Bank Works.—Work was chiefly concentrated 
on the main bund for the tank and about 17,000 
cubes of puddle or earthwork was done. Two-thirds 
of the length of the bund has been completed, and of 
the remaining portion more than half the earthwork 
hasbeen done. The excavation for the head sluice on 
the inlet channel near the Walawe river was taken out. 


Kirindi-oya Right Bank Scheme.—Additional distribution 
and drainage channels have been cut, and about 
2 miles of new agricultural roads were constructed. 


Unnichchai Scheme.—Steady progress was made with the 
stone pitching on the water face of the bund. 
Improvements were made to the spill. The agricul- 
tural roads were slightly extended and a bridge over 
the Kanthiriyan Odai constructed. 


Pandarakattu Anicut, Rugam Scheme.—Work was started 
on this by preparing stone and metal, but as the 
steel sheet piling ordered from England could not 
be despatched owing to the Coal Strike no further 
progress could be made. 


Verugal Anicut, Allat Scheme.—Excavation for founda- 
tion of the anicut and for a portion of the bed of 
the “new cut” for the river was done and a con- 
siderable amount of concrete metal and stone for 
pitching was prepared. 


New Buildings.—The following new buildings were com- 
pleted during the year :— 


Bungalow for the Irrigation Engineer, Kalmunai. 

Office for the Divisional Irrigation Engineer, 
Central Division. 

Bungalow for Irrigation Sub-Inspector, 
Mihintale. 

Bungalow for Cultivation Officer at Tissamaha- 
rama. 

Bungalow for Clerk at Tissamaharama. 

Bungalow for Clerk at Kurunegala. 

Bungalow for Clerk at Bandarawela. 

Bungalow for Guardian at Ma-ela. 

Considerable progress was made with clerks’ bungalows at 
Killinochchi and Anuradhapura, Irrigation Engineer’s 
bungalow at Anuradhapura, offices at Batticaloa and 
Kalmunai, and quarters for Guardians at Maha- 
uswewa, Uma-ela, and Batugedara. 
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Village Works. —A sum of Rs. 70,305°43 was expended on 
improvements and construction and maintenance of masonry 
works. 


Surveys and Investigations.—The principal surveys, investi- 
gations, or demarcations carried out were :—Kurai tank surveys 
for restoration of tank; Akathimurippu Scheme; Tabbowa 
works, survey for agricultural road and also for blocking out 
tract No. 2; Kalu-oya-Muturajawela Flood Protection Scheme, 
survey to protect 13,200 acres; Matara District and Southern 
Province flood protection investigations; Walawe left bank 
works, contour survey to define irrigable tracts and to locate 
distribution and drainage channels; Vadamaradchi Scheme 
observations. In addition to this, a very large amount of 
investigation and survey work has been carried out, chiefly 
in connection with improvements to village tanks and elas 
or in connection with flood protection schemes. 


Railway Waterways.—During the year reports on the 
discharging capacity of the waterways of two sections of the 
Northern Railway and of one section of the Mannar Railway 
were sent to the General Manager of Railways for his infor- 
mation and consideration. 

The number of Crown irrigation works is 184, under which 
150,600 acres are at present irrigated. 

At present there are approximately 2,744 village tanks and 
elas in operation, and a further 1,586 are under restoration. 

Approximately 200,921 acres are cultivated for paddy under 
village irrigation works. 


RAILWAY DEPARTMENT. 


Open Line, 1926. 

The total length of the open line on September 30, 1926 
was 851 miles. 

The receipts for the year amounted to Rs. 29,236,369, as 
against Rs. 27,730,332 in the preceding year, or an increase of 
Rs. 1,506,037. 

The number of passengers conveyed has increased by 
2,351,061, the total conveyed during the year being 12,552,234. 

Under season tickets the number of ticket holders has 
increased to the extent of 13,826, the total number of season 

- tickets issued during the year being 194,071. 


The number of parcels conveyed during the year was 
1,642,193, or an increase of 124,349 parcels. 
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The tonnage of goods carried has arisen from 1,404,195 tons 


to 1,522,573 tons. The noticeable increases and decreases 
being :— 





Increases. Tons. Decreases. Tons. 

Rubber .. se 1,176 | Cacao ” he 1,718 
Paddy... eo 1,107 | Coconut produce (excluding 
Rice ale ot 2,150 copra) .. a 5,305 
Tea ne sf 1,528 | Fruits and vegetables at 2,350 
Copra cay a 2,948 
Tea, rubber, and desiccated 

coconut packing oe 1,114 
Plhumbago. . a 2,465 
Petrol on ao 4,030 
Bulk petroleum <a 1,994 
Liquid fuel on 2,347 
Manure .. oie 41,089 
Bricks and tiles es 2,224 
Foreign traffic ie 17,456 
Sundry goods 2 18,286 


The total expenditure for the year was Rs. 20,362,664, or an 
increase of Rs. 1,894,137 over that for the previous year. 

The total capital cost of the Railway amounted to 
Rs. 195,545,018, the capital account having been increased 


during the year by Rs. 5,693,005 by the inclusion of the 
following :— 


Rs. 

Batticaloa-Trincomalee Railway ne ne 1,511,285 
Puttalam Railway ee oA 273,120 
Main line duplication = ss 257,015 
Stations extensions an as 38,194 
New and minor works a a 3,601,329 
Chief Construction Engineer’s and Assistants’ salaries . . 97,062 
5,778,005 

Less value of land and building known as the Bandara- 
wela Hotel sold by Government ms as 85,000 
5,693,005 


Note.—The increases or decreases are based on the corre- 
sponding figures for the previous year (1925). 


Colombo Stations Extensions. 


This work was started in 1905 and comprises a complete 
remodelling and extension of Railway premises in Colombo. 

The estimate for the whole undertaking is Rs. 9,803,123, 
out of which Rs. 9,793,977 has been spent up to the end of 
December, 1926. 

All works on the Stations Extensions are now completed, 
and will not be referred to again in the yearly report. 
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Colombo Harbour Rail Extension. 


This work provides a rail connection from the main line at 
Urugodawatta to the harbour in the vicinity of the Graving 
Dock. It also included the remodelling of the Wharf Station 
and connection of same to the harbour sidings, and abolition 
of the existing connection between the Fort Station and Wharf 
Station vid the Galle Face. 

Owing to the continued sinking of the approaches to the 
overhead bridge at Bloemendhal road no further work has been 
done on this until settlement ceases. The approaches to the 
overhead bridge at Victoria Road bridge have been bottomed 
and metalled and are now being consolidated and will be ready 
for traffic early in 1927. 

The total estimate for the work is Rs. 3,921,768, out of which 
Rs. 3,911,983 has been spent up to the end of December, 1926. 


Main Line Duplication. 


This work provides for doubling the main line between 
Ragama and Rambukkana, a distance of 43 miles, with 
improvements to grades and curves of the existing line, and 
new stations at Mirigama, Ambepussa, and Rambukkana, 
and improvements to stations at Alawwa and Polgahawela. 
Double line working was instituted between Mirigama and 
Alawwa on March 7, 1926, and between Polgahawela and 
Rambukkana on December 12, 1926. Rambukkana Station 
was also opened on the latter date. The only work remaining 
in the hands of the Construction Department now is the 
completion of the sidings to engine shed, coal stage and turntable, 
and completion of a few details at the engine shed and erection. 
of roof over the coal stage. These works are all in hand and 
will be completed early in 1927. 

The total estimate for the work is Rs. 7,533,876, out of 
which Rs. 7,519,780 has been spent up to the end of December, 
1926. 


Puttalam Extension. 


This is an extension of the Chilaw line northwards to 
Puttalam, a distance of 32 miles 9 chains. 

The line between Mundel and Puttalam was opened for 
passenger traffic on May 12, 1926, and this work is now 
entirely completed. 

The total estimate for the work is Rs. 6,994,325, out of which 
Rs. 6,985,767 was spent up to the end of December, 1926. 
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Batticaloa and Trincomalee Light Railway. 


Since the last report the line between Kekirawa, Gal-oya, 
and Polonnaruwa was opened for passenger traffic on July 12, 
1926. 

The bridge over the Mahaweli-ganga is finished and carrying 
ballast trains, only a little rivetting on the top wind bracings 
remaining to be done. 

The bridge over the Valaichchenai-aru is completed. 

The extra flood openings provided at Mahaweli-ganga are 
well in hand and approaching completion. 

The total estimate for this line is Rs. 22,972,761, out of 


which Rs. 21,608,037 has been spent up to the end of December, 
1926. 


Kalladi Bridge. 


The sinking of the cylinders for the foundations of this bridge 
is completed. These cylinders had to be sunk under com- 
pressed air and were founded on rock buttom. The rock was 
of a particularly hard variety and very difficult of removal. 

The total estimate for the work is Rs. 957,970, out of which 
Rs. 757,055 has been spent up to the end of December, 1926. 





VII.—Excise. 


ITH the closure of the year 1926 the Department com- 
pleted the fifteenth year of its existence. 


CoNSUMPTION AND TEMPERANCE. 


The following statement shows in gallons the quantities 
of foreign liquor imported during the years 1914, 1918, 1922, 
1925, and 1926, and to it are added the figures regarding the 
quantities of arrack and toddy consumed during the same 
years :— 


Malt. Wine. Whisky. Brandy. Gin. Total. “track Toddy 






consumed. consumed, 
1914... 152,557 .. 67,899 . 456,965 . 1,422,305 .. 2,922,421 
1918... 68,019..26,799.. ead «1,015,386... 4,736,016 


1922 .. 102,856. .45,210.. « 807,387... 4,291,012 


2 AQ « 772,067.. 4,736,440 
584,652... 846,085... 4,264,516 





1925 ..141,110..58,560.. 
1926 .. 211,567. .69,311.. 





* Bulk gallons. 


The chief increases in arrack consumption in 1926 over 1925 
were in the Western, Southern, Eastern, and Northern Pro- 
vinces and in Sabaragamuwa and Uva. In the Northern 
Province arrack sales rose by 11,828 gallons because the aboli- 
tion of toddy taverns put down sales of toddy. In the Eastern 
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Province sales rose by 2,403 gallons because railroad construc- 
tion and good paddy crops increased demand. In the rest, 
1926 was a good year for rubber, and in some an improved 
year for plumbago. Sales have risen because these Provinces 
prospered. Closure of taverns has failed to reduce consumption. 
In Ceylon there is one arrack tavern per 16,600 inhabitants. 
one toddy tavern per 17,500 inhabitants, one foreign liquor 
licence per 7,600 inhabitants. 
Ceylon annually consumes -19 gallon of arrack per head of 
population, -95 gallon of toddy, and °16 gallon of foreign liquor. 
Altogether, then, drink shops are few as compared with 
other countries and consumption per man is low. : 
The most effective way to make consumption still lower is 
to put up the price of liquor. 


LocaL Option AND ADVISORY COMMITTEES. 


The following numbers of taverns and other drink licences 
were abolished in 1926 :— 


Arrack. Toddy. Foreign Liquor. ‘Total. 
Total .. 24 28 1 53 
By Option bit 7 a 19 we 1 - 37 
By Committees .. 7 ‘ 9 — ie 16 


The most remarkable event of the year was the abolition 
of drink shops in Jaffna. So far as can be found, genuine 
temperance enthusiasm was the cause of that success. 

The next most remarkable was the successful polls against 
the drink shops in Wellawatta, Bambalapitiya, Maradana, 
and Dematagoda. These polls will abolish 5 arrack taverns, 
5 toddy taverns, and 6 foreign liquor shops, which in 1926 
sold 54,449 gallons of arrack, 541,651 gallons of toddy, 14,76] 
gallons of foreign liquor. Previous polls against these taverns 
had been a complete failure.. The 1926 success is a result 
of the alteration in the voting franchise consequent on aboli- 
tion of the poll tax. By this alteration the only voters are 
the persons entitled to vote at Legislative and Municipal 
Council elections. The resultant number of voters shown in 
the present lists is here compared in parallel columns with the 
number of voters shown at the previous polls in January, 
1926, and in 1923:— 


r Number of Number voted — Percentage 
Ward: Date.ct Poll. Voters, for Abolition, for Abolition. 
Maradana.. June, 1923 +. 12.883 .. 6.473 .. 50°2 
Docembor, 1923.. 16,892 .. 632... 34 
January, 1926 .. 6,400 .. 2,169 .. 33°84 
November, 1926. . 3.098 .. 2,021 .. 65 
Wollawatta June, 1923 oe 7,636 .. 1 ee “16 
January, 1926 .. 3,206 .. 978... 30°5 


Novembor, 1926. . 1,690 .. 968 .. 57 
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The total population of these wards together is 84,157 persons. 
The number of persons who voted for closure is 2,989, or 
4 per cent. of the population. That is to say, these polls 
were decided, not by the people, but by a small minority of 
the people. The Excise Commissioner has all along urged that 
these rules are an unsatisfactory makeshift. Manhood suffrage 
is the only reasonable franchise for local option polls. 


Dry AREAS AND DRINK. 








F Sales of Foreign Sales of Sales of 
Anak Liquor in Year Foreign Foreign 
Sales before Arrack Liquor in Liquor in 
are Taverns closed. 1924-25. 1925.-26. 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
Total .. 79,576 25,956 91,257 96,193* 
Anuradhapura a 9,713 .. 1,051... 9,692 .. 11,489 
Bandarawela oe 4,070 .. 4,062... 10,448... 10,139 
Dimbula a 3,069 .. 214... 2,354 .. 2,564 
Galagedara ae 602... 14: 527... 763 
Gallet es Wet... 4,488 .. 6,860... 13,906 
Henaratgoda ae 1,725 .. 621... 1,965 .. 2,300 
Horana ort 4,704 .. 325... 1,615... 3,120 
Katugastota te 1,680 .. 1330. 575... 633 
Matale me 7,048 .. 4,897 .. 4,897 .. 9,022 
Matara as 3,264... 1,080... 10,620)... 11,855 
Nawalapitiya oo 6,304 .. 2,178 .. 4,758 .. 5,181 
New Bazaar Ward .. 15,805 .. 5,981... 27,312... 13,502 
Passara 6 5,016 .. ll. 1,763... 2,350 
Talawakele ne: 16,576 .. 621 .. 7,871 .. 9,369 


* This figure is arrived at as follows :—29,709 gallons malt, 3,565 gallons wines, and 
62,919 gallons spirits. 
¥ One arrack tavern remains open in Gallo Municipality. 


Excise REVENUE. 


Foreign Liquor Arrack Toddy 

Customs Duties. Revenue. Revenue. 
1913-14 a 2,045,214* .. 5,784,964 .. 1,098,024 
1917-18 ox 772,136* .. 77,814,121 .. 1,648,506 
1923-24 eS 2,911,331 .. 7,626,504 .. 1,950,374 
1924-25 ae 3,458,378... 7,879,137... 2,226,470 
1925-26 o 4,517,996 .. 8,932,025 .. 2,434,841 


* For calendar year. 


1925 was a record arrack and toddy revenue year. 1926 
has beaten it by over one million rupees. The arrack revenue 
comes on a rough calculation to 68 cents per rupee spent by 
the public in 1926, as compared with an average of about 50 
cents per rupee spent in the days of the renting system. 
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Dry AREAS AND CRIME. 


It has been strongly urged on Government that firm action 
should be taken to make the “‘ dry”’ areas dry in fact as they 
are in name. The Excise Department has been blamed for 
failure to keep them “dry.” That accusation is extraordi- 
narily unjust. There is no area in Ceylon where possession 
of drink is an offence. If the country is determined to carry 
further by legislation its efforts to reduce the consumption of 
drink, the soundest policy is to raise the price of drink. 


THE DISTILLERIES. 


The 1926 output of arrack was 624,470 gallons. That is 
decidedly short of the contracts. Rain at untimely moments 
did heavy damage to trees, and in some months toddy supply 
fell seriously short. Many distillers, too, had trouble with 
their contractors and tappers. It is a common custom for 
tappers to abscond and take service under the next distiller. 
There seems to be no permanent remedy for this except in 
the organization of a combine. It would greatly cheapen 
and ensure output if all the distillers set up a joint stock 
company and made all the arrack jointly at one distillery 
or at two. As it was, the situation, so far as adequacy of 
supply is concerned, was saved by the existence of Tambara- 
wila Distillery, where toddy supply has been ample. When 
that closes, the existing distilleries will not produce enough to 
meet the present demand. 


There was in 1926 much trouble with the re-appearance 
of copper in the arrack of four distilleries. Some of the pres: 
were misled by interested parties and published alarming 
accounts of the poisonous character of the arrack being made. 
In fact, however, the copper content found was between } 
and # of a grain per gallon. This is a great improvement on 
the old arrack like Mr. Wijewardene’s, which contains 3 grains 
per gallon but about which no one ever made a fuss. 


The arrack made at Tambarawila has been free of copper. 
That made at Rocklands has been, except in one sample, free 
of copper. The re-appearance of copper is due to the wearing 
away of the lining of tin inside the worms. The distillers 
have been called on to re-line the worms before they receive 
their licences for 1927, and the Excise Commissioner propose 
to have this repeated every year or every other year instead of 
having it done, as at first projected, once in three years. 
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Excise CRIME. 
The following statement shows the various offences com- 
mitted in 1918, 1922, and 1926 :— 





1918. 1922, 1926. 

Nature of Offence. Total .. 2,624 3,415 4.873 

INicit distillation es oe} 65... 5... 10 
Illicit sale of arrack oe Se 236... 229) .. 150 
Illicit sale of toddy an 138... 520... 463 
Other illicit arrack (transport, possession, &c.) 143% ce 220... 222 
Other illicit toddy (transport, possession, &c.) 1,354 .. 1,977... 3,263 
Ganja and hemp ue = 291... 268. 399 
Other offences FES 398. 186... 357 


These figures are conclusive proof that many officers have 
done genuine work. In the Northern, Western, and Southern 
Provinces there is a vast amount more to detect, which grows 
as more and more taverns close. Twenty extra Inspectors and 
40 Guards were recruited recently, and most of them have been 
stationed for detective work in these Provinces. 


Sweet Toppy. 
The trees licensed for sweet toddy in the last six years stand 
as follows : — 

1921, 1922, 1923, 1925. 1925. 1926, 
159,196 .. 154,442 .. 145,666 .. 130,069 .. 140,745 .. 118.890 
It is becoming more generally known than before that the 

Excise Department does not generally prosecute for drawing 
sweet toddy without a licence. Fewer people therefore 
apply for licences. There is no clear ground for inferring 
that less jaggery is made in the genuine jaggery localities. 
But the profits are small and imported sugar is cheap. There 
is no prospect of any big prosperity for this industry in the 
face of competition. 


VIII.—_Post and Telegraphs. 


N December 31, 1926, 708 offices were open for the trans- 
action of postal business. Of these, 200 (excluding 
the Central Telegraph Office) were offices dealing with 

all classes of postal business, viz., mail and parcel work, 
registration and insurance of postal articles, money order, 
postal order, savings bank work, and telegraph business; at 
17 offices all such business except telegraph work was transacted. 

At 11 sub-post offices, mail, parcel, registration, money 
order, postal order, savings bank, and_tclephone-telegram 
work was transacted ; at 79 sub-post offices all such business 
except telephone-telegram work was transacted; while at 
1 sub-post office, 365 village receiving offices, and 35 railway 
receiving offices mail work only was conducted. 
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Mati SERVICES. 
A.—Foreign. 

A regular weekly mail service between Ceylon and the 
United Kingdom was maintained during 1926, and 13,519 
bags of correspondence and 10,110 bags of parcels arrived 
from London, while 3,650 bags of correspondence and 3,348 bags 
of parcels were despatched to London. 

Fifty-two letter mails were received from London ; of these. 
33 were carried by vessels of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, of which 7 were landed at 
Bombay and brought overland to Colombo and 26 were brought 
by sea to Colombo; and 19 were carried by vessels of the 
Orient Line. 

In the homeward direction 85 mails were despatched to 
Europe: by vessels of the Peninsular and Oriental (52 mails), 
Orient (16), and Rotterdam Lloyd (17) Lines. The time 
occupied in transit was 16-19 days from Colombo to London 
and 16-18 days from London to Colombo. Average, 17} and 
17 days respectively. 

Between Australia and Ceylon an almost regular weekly 
mail service was maintained by the use of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company and the Orient 
Company ; and the vessels of the Australian Commonwealth Line 
provided a supplementary service, 3 mails being despatched 
for Australia by this means during the year. 

Regular and frequent services to the Straits Settlements 
and the Far East were available by the vessels of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, Messageries 
Maritimes Co., and the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Rotterdam 
Lloyd, Stoonmvaart-Maatschappii Nederland, and Companis 
Transatlantica Lines. 

The British India Steam Navigation Company’s steamer 
carried mails from Ceylon to Mauritius 9 times during the 
year at irregular intervals. A fortnightly mail service from 
Colombo to Mauritius vid Bombay, Aden, and Djibouti was 
started in February, 1924. And another service vid Bombay 
by B. I. steamers was started in August, 1926, and by thi: 
means 12 and 8 mails respectively were despatched to Mau- 
ritius. The Natal Direct, Indian-African, and Ossen Shosen 
Kaisha Lines and British India Steam Navigation Company's 
steamers from Bombay carried 41 mails from Ceylon to South 
Africa. 

Vessels of the Ossen Shosen Kaisha Line carried direct 
mails to the Argentine wid South Africa. 

With India the daily service in each direction by train 
with ferryboat plying between Talaimannar and Dhanushkod 
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was maintained. A regular bi-weekly service was also main- 
tained during 1926 between Colombo and Tuticorin by steamers 
of the British India Steam Navigation Company. 
B.—Inland Mails. 
Inland mails are carried generally by the Ceylon Govern- 
ment Railway, and from railway stations by private contract 
motor mail services, bullock coach, or by runner services. 


The principal motor mail services are— Miles. 
Polgahawela-Kegalla me a rs 84 
Kurunegala-Madampo a 393 


Panadure Railway Station- Post Oftice- Ratnapura 


Panadure Railway Station-Post Office-Ingiriya (2 services) ‘ 424 
Gampola-Pussellawa-Ramboda (2 services) .. a 20 
Anuradhapura-Trincomalee . . a Ae 65} 
Badulla-Batticaloa . a 1024 
Anuradhapura Railway Stati ion-Post Office .. o 1 
Opanake-Balangoda ee a o 9 
Kalpitiya-Puttalain 28 
Kahawatta Railway Station- Post Office- Rakwi ana (2 servic es) 12 
Matara-Deniyaya ‘ BA oe 43 
Halgranoya- Uda Pussellawa_ if ah 6 
Kodikamam-Point Pedro-Valvettiturai ee 16 
Jafina Railway Station-Post Office-Point Podiro oe 203 
Hambantota-Tissamaharama me 21 
Jafina-Kayts Bo ay. on ‘213 
Nawalapitiya-Kotmale ais ee 8 
Colombo Town Mail Service-Railway Satie Jetty, &e. by ( pine 
Matale-Dambulla ar 274 
Nuware Eliya Railway Station. Post Office- Ww olimada 16 
Colombo Town Mail Service—parcol delivery, collection of 235°3* 
letters, parcels, mails, &c. .. oe oe 35° 2f 
Batticaloa-Akkaraipattu RY Sse an 38 
Kalutara-Neboda (2 services) dis oe 12 
Matale-Rattota (2 services) .. ext ne 7 
Batticaloa-Trincomalee of aie ae 87 
Ella-Namunukula ns ae fs 9 
Matara-Hakmana ae ee fe 15 
Kandy-Rangala a2 Be we 22 
Kandy-Howaheta ia ee a 23} 
Passara-Madulsima oe ae Me ll 
Kurunogala-Rambodagalla .. a ae 14 
Kurunogala Railway Station-Post Offico ac bs 1 
Akkaraipattu-Pottuvil o on a 294 
Galle-Udugama oie aS as 25 
Wattegama.Madulkelle Bi oe 7 
Puttalam Railway Station-Post Office- Nikaweratiya a 28} 
Nanu-oya Railway Station-Nuwara Eliya Post Office ie 44 
Kurunegala- -Nikaweratiya .. AA ee 25 
Mankulam-Mullaittivu é Bee Sie 29) 
Neboda-Mahagama (2 services) ee aes 17 
Ambalangoda-Elpitiya ae oe “i 83 
Haputale-Monaragala an Z oe #s 48 
Matara-Hambantota (2 services) ets 51 
Hatton-Maskeliya-Bogawantalawa (2 servicos) oe 203 
Kandy: -Kurunegala ee os oe 263 
Kadugannawa- Aranayaka ee 13 


Talawakolo Railway Station-Post Office- Agrapatana (2 serv icos) 14} 
* Week days. t Sundays. 
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The inland mail services worked satisfactorily throughout 
the year save when interrupted for short periods by floods and 
washaways. 

Matix Statistics. 


The total number of postal articles, exclusive of parcels, 
which passed through the post in 1926 is estimated at 89} 
million, about 10 million more than in 1925. The increase 
was principally in inland correspondence, which comprised 
over 78} per cent. of the total. Correspondence exchanged 
with India formed nearly 12} per cent. of the total, with the 
United Kingdom about 5 per cent., and with other countries 
nearly 4 per cent. 

Letters received from the United Kingdom showed an 
increase of 250,000 compared with 1925. Printed matter, 
samples, &c., from the United Kingdom showed an increase 
of about 550,000 compared with 1925. 

The total number of parcels dealt with was 1,197,383, an 
increase of over 110,000 over the 1925 total. Of these, 71,234 
were received from the United Kingdom, 271,171 from India. 
and 15,686 from other countries. 26,557 parcels were received 
under the Cash on Delivery Service from the United Kingdom, 
a decrease of 106 on the last year’s total. 


PostaGE RATES. 


The rates for foreign postage fixed under the Madrid Con- 
vention continued in operation up to May 31, 1926. With 
effect from June 1, 1926, the rate on letters to the United 
Kingdom and British Possessions, including Egypt, was reduced 
to 9 cents per ounce or part of that weight. Postage on post 
cards was reduced from 10 cents to 6 cents each, and on printed 
matter from 4 cents per 2 ounces to 3 cents per 2 ounces. The 
rates for foreign countries remained the same, viz., 20 cents 
for the first ounce and 10 cents for every additional ounce. 

Articles printed in relief for the special use of the blind 
are transmitted at a specially reduced rate of 4 cents per 
2 Ib. 

The inland rates of postage and the rates to India remained 
unchanged up to end of November, 1926—initial letter rate 
6 cents per 4 ounces, post card rate 3 cents, and printed matter 
3 cents fer 2 ounces. With effect from December 1, 1926, 
the inland rates of postage on letters and the rates to India 
were reduced from 6 cents to 5 cents for every 2 ounces or part 
of that weight, and printed matter from 3 cents to 2 cents for 
every 2 ounces. 

The total value of stamps sold by the Department in 1926 
was Rs. 9,554,763. 
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The inland telegraph rate, 40 cents for the first 10 words 
including address and 5 cents for each additional 2 words, 
remained unchanged, as did the rates on telegrams to India— 
for first 12 words, ordinary Re. 1, express Rs. 2, with 10 and 
15 cents respectively for each additional word. 


Money AND PostTaL ORDERS. 


The total value of money orders handled in 1926 was 
Rs. 49,635,376, of which inland orders amounted to Rs. 33,341,675; 
of the balance, the business with India formed the largest 
percentage, orders issued payable in India totalling nearly 
124 million rupees—1 million more than in 1925—a fair 
proportion of which was due to savings remitted by Indian 
immigrant coolies. 

The business in money orders between Ceylon and the 
United Kingdom was small—10,671 orders of a total value of 
Rs. 401,881. 

There was an increase in the value of local postal orders 
issued, Rs. 908,978, compared with Rs. 888,172 in 1925, and 
a large decrease in the number of British postal orders paid, 
which, however, only amounted to Rs. 8,667. 

Considerable use was made of the telegraph money order 
service between Ceylon and India, remittances totalling 
Rs. 4,718,004 being so sent to India and Rs. 593,894 drawn 
by Indian remitters on Ceylon. 

Comparatively little use, however, was made of the services 
between Ceylon and the United Kingdom (485 telegraph 
orders were sent to the United Kingdom and 126 received 
therefrom), Ceylon and the Federated Malay States (32 orders 
only being sent and 1,296 orders received), Ceylon and Singa- 
pore (22 orders were sent to Singapore and 265 were received 
therefrom), and Ceylon and Kedah (no orders sent but 10 
received) owing probably to the higher telegraph costs. 

The revenue from money order commission reached 
Rs. 546,722. 


Post OFrFIcE Savines BANK. 


The business of the Bank transacted at 216 post offices 
: and 90 sub-post offices continued to expand during 1926, 
| the deposits which amounted to Rs. 7,834,253 exceeding with- 
| drawals during the year by Rs. 1,833,768. 

j On December 31, 1926, the total to the credit of depositors 
} was Rs. 11,368,099. 
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The rate of interest continued to be 2°4 per cent.—2 cents 
per month for each complete Rs. 10. 

Any sums not less than 25 cents are accepted for deposits 
up to nett maxima of Rs. 750 per annum, and an interest 
bearing total of Rs. 3,000. 

Deposits may be made by means of stamped slips. One 
withdrawal on demand of a sum not exceeding Rs. 10 is 
allowed in any one week. 


TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 
- All important towns in the Island are served by the Govern- 
ment telegraph system. 

212 postal telegraph offices were open for public traftic 
on December 31, 1926, besides several railway telegraph 
offices. 23 new telegraph offices were opened during the 
year. 

There are 2 telegraph circuits between Ceylon and India, 
on one of which the Baudot printing machine is employed in 
duplex working. 

Ceylon is connected with the West by direct cables of the 
Eastern Telegraph Company to Aden and the Seychelles and 
to the East with Singapore. 

The Government Wireless Station at Colombo is open to 
all classes of traffic. The station normally transmits on 600 
metres “ interrupted continuous wave” and has a daylight 
range of approximately 600 miles. Each even hour “ Green- 
wich mean time” transmissions are made on 2,300 metres 
continuous wave, whilst incoming traffic at these periods 
is received at 2,100 metres. The duration of this period is 
approximately 15 minutes, depending entirely on the amount 
of traffic available. 

International time-signals are broadcast at 6.0 hours G. M. 
T. on 2,300 metres continuous wave, and again at 19.0 hours 
G. M. T. on 600 metres I. C. W. 

A telephone broadcasting service on 800 metres has also 
been opened, and regular daily broadcasts are made at noon, 
every evening, and on Sundays. 

The total number of telegrams handled in 1926 was 1,999,972, 
some 34,316 more than in 1925. The average time taken in 
transmission of an inland telegram was 20 minutes. 

The total number of messages despatched to India, viz., 
235,560, showed a decrease of 26,312 over the previous year, 
but the number received from India, viz., 259,900 showed an 
increase of 97,735. 
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127,582 private cable messages were despatched to and 
127,149 received from other countries. 


The Colombo Wireless Station dealt with 12,136 messages 
containing 273,070 words during the year. 


The revenue from telegrams was, roughly, Rs. 1,004,824, 
and the value of free telegraphic services rendered to other 
departments was estimated at Rs. 59,098. 


THE TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


Speaking generally, the larger towns are served by Govern- 
ment exchanges (54 in number) and rural areas by private 
licensed local exchanges linked together by Government 
junction and trunk lines. 


The principal Government exchange is at Colombo (with 
a sub-exchange at Havelock Town), which is served by under- 
ground cable as far as possible. There were 2,745 subscribers 
to this on December 31, 1926. There is no charge on calls 
between subscribers to the Central exchange in the Fort and 
those connected to the Havelock Town sub-exchange, but 
a surtax is levied to cover the cost of junction service. 


The next largest Government exchanges are at Kandy 
(194 subscribers), Nuwara Eliya (142), Galle (105), Jaffna 
(64), Kurunegala (55), Negombo (48), Kalutara (54), Pana- 
dure (53), Hatton (44), Ratnapura (44), and Gampola (42). 


No charge for installation is made for connection to Govern- 
ment exchanges, and a flat rate of subscription is charged for 
an unlimited service within the prescribed hours. 


The minimum subscriptions applicable to premises within 
2 miles of the exchange are Rs. 180 per annum for business 
and Rs. 120 for residential connections in the larger towns. 


At the Colombo Fort and Havelock Town exchanges the 
service is continuous throughout the year, and it is estimated 
that a little over 17 million calls were dealt with in Ceylon 
in 1926—over 1} million more than in 1925. 


The average speed of answer during the day in’ Colombo 
was 5°1 seconds, and 94°5 per cent. of calls were answered 
within 10 seconds. 


There were 146 Government call offices in use during the 
year, and the number of telephone stations reached 7,496. 
The estimated number of trunk line calls was 329,472, the same 
as last year, and junction line calls amounted to 315,744, 
an increase over the 1925 figures. The trunk and junction 
line fees are fixed on a cent per mile basis, Receipts from 
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telephones totalled Rs. 834,657 in 1926, while the value 
of telephone services rendered free to other Government 
Departments was estimated at Rs. 124,025. 


The principal trunk telephone lines are— 


Miles. 
(1) Colombo-Kandy-Gampola-Hatton-Nuwara Eliya ag 132 
(2) Gampole-Pussellawa-Nuwara Eliya .. oe 34 
(3) Colombo-Kalutara-Galle-Matara se a 99 
(4) Colombo-Avissawella-Ratnapura oe ee 64 
(5) Colombo-Polgahawela-Kurunegala —. .. Aa 59 
(6) Colombo-Ragama-Negombo an = 23 
(7) Kandy-Wattegama-Matale ae 21 
(8) Nuwara Eliya-Haputale-Diyatalawa- Bandarawela os 36 
(9) Colombo-Negombo-Chilaw ce 51 
(10) Kandy-Kurunegala-Anuradhapura- Trincomalee ae 163 


The Government telephone system at the end of 1926 
comprised 13,274 miles of overhead and 25,251 miles of under- 
ground wire. 

‘There are 31 licensed exchanges, and the largest private 
systems are— 


(a) The Norwood-Maskeliya-Bogawantalawa systems, with 
exchanges at those places having 40, 49, and 31 
subscribers respectively ; 

(b) The Talawakele-Tillicoultry and Agrapatana systems, 
with exchanges at those places having 37, 28, and 
27 subscribers respectively ; and 

(c) The Galaha-Hewaheta systems, with 67 and 5 sub- 
scribers respectively. 


The Neboda private system serves 34 subscribers. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


The revenue of the Department in 1926 is estimated at, 
roughly, Rs. 8,652,966. The principal increases were under the 
head of Postage (some Rs. 1,400,000) and Money Order Commis- 
sion (some Rs. 77,000). 

The value of free services rendered to other Government 
Departments not included in these totals was estimated at 
Rs. 1,367,000, but no reliable estimate can be framed of the 
value of free services rendered by them to the Postal Depart- 
ment. 


The total expenditure from the votes of the Postal Depart- 


ment was Rs. 5,987,897. A further sum of Rs. 249,325 was 


eoaeed to the Loan Account for works of telephone develop- 
men 
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IX.—Education. 
GENERAL. 


CHOOLS in Ceylon may be broadly divided into three 
classes: English, Anglo-vernacular, and vernacular. 
The vernacular schools are attended by about 85 per 

cent. of the school-going population. The English and Anglo- 
vernacular schools provide elementary education leading up to 
the English School-Leaving Certificate Examination. Second- 
ary English schools provide an education leading up to the 
Cambridge Senior School Certificate Examination and the 
London University Matriculation Examination. There are 
also classes for commercial subjects in some of the larger 
schools. There is an increasing demand for English, and an 
attempt has been made to meet this demand by a scheme of 
Government Central English and Anglo-vernacular schools 
for rural districts, where children may receive an English 
education. Such schools have been opened at Gampaha, 
Piliyandala, Veyangoda, Kadawata, Udugampola, Bomiriya, 
Beruwala, Wadduwa, Homagama, and Alutgamwidiya in the 
Western Province; at Induruwa, Hikkaduwa, Ahungalla, 
Godauda, and Mirissa in the Southern Province; and at 
Talawakele in the Central Province. The inclusion of 
Sinhalese and Tamil in the London Matriculation and Inter- 
mediate Arts Examinations and the Cambridge Examinations 
has given a stimulus to the study of the vernacular languages. 


Several secondary schools are now teaching Sinhalese and 
Tamil. 


VERNACULAR EDUCATION. 


In 1926 there were 1,101 Government vernacular schools, 
with an attendance of 113,137 boys and 54,778 girls. There 
were also 1,823 assisted schools, with an attendance of 130,101 
boys and 88,302 girls. Of these, 294 were estate schools, with 
an attendance of 10,369 boys and 2,028 girls. A school for 
the deaf and blind started in 1912 receives grant at the rate 
of Rs. 7:50 per mensem per child on the average attendance 
during the year. 

The total sum expended by Government on the vernacular 
education in 1925-26 was Rs. 3,644,272°51, of which 
Rs. 1,393,094°86 was spent on Government schools and 
Rs. 2,251,177 °65 on aided schools. 

The Education Ordinance was proclaimed with effect from 
January 1, 1924, and Education District Committees have 
been formed in the following areas :—(1) Colombo Municipality, 
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(2) Kandy Municipality, (3) Galle Municipality, (4) Kalutara 
Urban District, (5) Negombo Urban District, (6) Panadure 
Urban District, (7) Matale Urban District, (8) Jaffna Urban 
District, (9) Matara Urban District, (10) Chilaw Urban 
District, (11) Ratnapura Urban District, (12) Nuwara Eliye 
Revenue District, including Board of Improvement, (13) 
Mannar Revenue District, (14) Trincomalee Revenue District. 

The following Revenue Districts, which had not already 
been brought under the operation of Ordinance No. 1 of 1920 
at the beginning of the year 1924, were proclaimed Education 
Districts under section 17 (d) of the said Ordinance with effect 
from October 16, 1925, and new Education District Com- 
mittees have now been formed in each of the districts in place 
of the old District School Committees :— 


(1) The Revenue District of Colombo, including the 
Moratuwa Local Board but excluding the Municipal 
area of Colombo and the Urban District Council 
area of Negombo. 

(2) The Revenue District of Kalutara, including the areas 
of the Kalutara and Panadure Urban District 
Councils. 

(3) The Revenue District of Kegalla, including the Local 
Board area. 

(4) The Revenue District of Matara, excluding the Urban 
District Council area. 

(5) The Revenue District of Ratnapura, excluding the 
Urban District Council area. 

(6) The Revenue District of Kandy, including Gampola, 
Nawalapitiya, and Hatton-Dikoya Local Board 
areas but excluding the Kandy Municipal area. 

(7) The Revenue District of Galle, excluding the Municipal 
area. 

(8) The Revenue District of Hambantota. 

(9) The Revenue District of Matale, excluding the Urban 
District Council area. 

(10) The Revenue District of Kurunegala, including the 
Local Board area. 

(11) The Revenue District of Anuradhapura, including the 
Local Board area. 

(12) The Revenue District of Jaffna, excluding the Urban 
District Council area. 

(13) The Revenue District of Mullaittivu. 

(14) The Revenue District of Batticaloa, including the 
Local Board area. 
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(15) The Revenue District of Puttalam, including the 
Local Board area. 

(16) The Revenue District of Chilaw, excluding the Urban 
District Council area. 

(17) The Revenue District of Badulla, including Badulla 
and Bandarawela Local Board areas. 


EneuisH Epucation. 


In 1926 there were 339 English and Anglo-vernacular 
schools attended by 71,367 pupils, of whom 55,217 were boys 
and 16,150 girls. There is one Government secondary school 
in Colombo, with an average attendance of 527. The cost to 
Government of this school for the year was Rs. 116,981 -64, 
and fees recovered amounted to Rs. 47,203 °25. 

There were 44 assisted secondary schools, the total average 
attendanee at which was 17,029. The cost to Government 
was Rs. 680,088 °72. 

In most of the larger schools candidates are prepared for the 
dunior and Senior School Certificate Examinations of the 
Cambridge University and the London Matriculation Examin- 
ation. In 1925 the number of candidates who entered for the 
Cambridge Junior and Senior School Certificate Examinations 
and the results obtained were— 


Candidates, Honours. Other Passes. 
Junior School Certificate 
Examination ote 1,147 ae 56 ae 418 
Senior School Certificate 
Examination ee 1,599 80 Ae 312 


The results of the London University Examinations in 1926 
showed that 560 candidates from Ceylon entered for the 
Matriculation Examination, 79 of whom passed. Six candi- 
dates passed the First Examination for Medical Degrees and 
5 the Second Examination, Part I. 146 candidates presented 
themselves for the whole of the Intermediate Examin- 
ation in Arts, 35 of whom passed and 19 were “ referred” 
im one subject. Fifteen “referred” candidates presented 
themselves for the examination in one subject and all 
passed. Of the 67 candidates who took up the whole of the 
Intermediate Examination in Science, 17 passed and 8 were 
“referred” in one subject. Of the 14 “referred” candidates 
who presented themselves for examination in one subject 
13 passed. Three candidates presented themselves for the 
whole examination in Inter-Science Economics, all of whom 
failed. Out of the 2 candidates who presented for re-examin- 
ation in their “‘ referred’? subjects 1 passed. Three entered 
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for the whole examination in Inter-Science Agriculture, of 
whom 2 failed and 1 was “referred. Six candidates 
presented themselves for the whole of the Intermediate 
Examination in Laws, 1 of whom passed and 3 were “ referred.” 
Three candidates presented themselves for Inter-Science 
Engineering and 1 passed. Two entered for Inter-Commerce, 
and 1 was successful in Part II. and thereby completing the 
Examination. Thirty-three candidates presented themselves 
for the B.A. Pass Examination, 12 of whom passed. Thirty-two 
entered for the B.Sc. General, and 17 passed. Four candidates 
presented themselves for the LL.B. Examination, of whom 
2 passed. Two candidates presented themselves for Honours 
in Classics, and 1 was awarded Second Class Honours and the 
other Third Class Honours. One candidate presented himself 
for Honours in English, but he did not reach the Honours 
standard. One candidate presented himself for Honours in 
History, Branch III., but he failed. Two candidates presented 
themselves for Honours in History, Branch II., and 1 was 
awarded Third Class Honours while the other failed. One 
entered for B.Sc. Special Examination, and he obtained Second 
Class Honours. Three candidates presented themselves for 
Honours in Mathematics, Part I., and 2 were awarded Honours— 
1 a First Class and the other a Second Class. One entered 
for the B.D. Pass, and he was successful. 

Grants paid to the assisted English schools are based on 
the salaries paid to the staff recognized for grant according 
to the approved scales. A fixed contribution from _ the 
Manager towards the salary of each teacher is required. Thi: 
fixed contribution is a definite percentage of the teacher's 
mean salary over a period of years. Special grants are paid 
on account of building and equipment. 

The encouragement offered by Government takes the form 
of scholarships. Five Government scholarships were offered: 
one on the results of the Final Examination in Arts of the 
London University and one on the results of the Final Examin- 
ation in Science. A third scholarship is awarded on the 
results of the Final Examination in Science on condition that 
the holder studies Agriculture or Forestry. Two more 
scholarships are awarded on the results of the Final Examin- 
ation in Science on condition that the selected candidate: 
pursue a course of studies in Engineering. The first three 
scholarships are tenable for two years, and the two Engineering 
scholarships for three years. The scholarships are of the 
value of £300 per annum, with free passage and outfit allowance 
of £50. The holders may join any British University or am 
recognized Engineering Institution in the United Kingdom. 
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A scholarship of Rs. 300 a year has been offered by the Hon. 
Sir H. M. Fernando, Member of the Executive Council, to the 
Ceylon student who obtains the highest marks in Botany and 
either Chemistry or Agricultural Science at the Cambridge 
School Certificate Examination and also at the same time 
gains exemption from the London Matriculation Examination. 

Five scholarships of the value of Rs. 200 per annum tenable 
at the Government Training College or any assisted English 
school are offered every year for children attending Govern- 
ment and assisted Anglo-vernacular and vernacular schools. 

The following is the scale of fees charged in the various 
classes of Government English and Anglo-vernacular schools 
in the Island :— 


Government English Schools. 


Per Mensem. 

Rs. e. 
Preparatory zs . ys 2 0 
First Year Class o. eK: ore 2 50 
Second Year Class me a oS 3 0 
Standard V. 5 oe a 3 50 
Standard VI. Ne ae ae 4 0 
Standard VII. os Ad oa 4 50 
English School-Laaving Certificate Class a 56 0 

Anglo- Vernacular Schoola. 

Stage I. . Ps oes 0 50 
Stage II. a se ae 0 75 
Stage III. os Re a 10 
Stage IV. 1 25 
Stage V. on oe o 1 50 
Stage VI. si ae Ba 2 0 
Stage VII. a oe ate 3.0 
Stage VIII. 40 


The 1923 Code for Assisted English Schools laid down 
minimum scales of fees for elementary schools, but the new 
method of assessment of grant has made this requirement 
unnecessary. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


The Government Training College consists of four depart- 
ments: English (men and women), English Kindergarten 
(women), Sinhalese (men), and Sinhalese (women). The 
object is to supply trained teachers for Government and 
assisted English schools and Government vernacular schools. 
At the beginning of 1927 the number of students in training 
was on the English side 39 men and 43 women, on the Sinhalese 
side 41 men and 40 women. ; 

The Government Training School at Gampaha provides a 
two-year course for 20 men students who will become teachers 
in Government and assisted Anglo-vernacular schools. 

nu : i 12(38)27 
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A training school for Tamil teachers was opened at Kopay, 
Jaffna, in October, 1923, and there are 60 students in training 
at present. 

Besides these Government institutions, there are 12 assisted 
training schools for the training of teachers for vernacular 
schools. The students go through a two-year course of 
training, and pass an examination at the end of each year's 
course. On the results of the second year’s examination 
a Second Class Teachers’ Certificate is issued to the successful 
students. 195 students successfully completed their course 
in 1925 and obtained Second Class Teachers’ Certificates. 

Third Class Teachers’ Certificates are issued to all Monitors 
and Pupil Teachers who have successfully gone through a 
three years’ course of training in a Government or assisted 
vernacular or Anglo-vernacular school and have passed the 
prescribed examinations. These certificates are issued pro- 
visionally to all the Monitors and Pupil Teachers on their 
passing the Third Year Examination and are confirmed when 
they have completed three years’ satisfactory service as a 
teacher. Holders of Third Class Teachers’ Certificates are 
eligible for admission to assisted training schools. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


The full-time system introduced in 1923 effected considerable 
improvement in Government industrial schools. There was 
no difficulty in forming classes from boys who had passed the 
fifth standard and who were over 14 years of age. The work 
done by them was naturally more satisfactory than the work 
previously done by younger boys who were still attending 
the vernacular schools. Moreover, the fact that a boy joins 
the full-time class is evidence that he intends to try to leam 
some industry which he wishes to continue in after life, so that 
the training now being given is clearly of practical value. 

In 1926 the aided industrial schools, which are 41 in number, 
received grants amounting to Rs. 22,925. The trades taught 
were carpentry, dressmaking, tailoring, lacemaking, embroidery, 
cookery, weaving, shoemaking, and smithy work. The most 
important of these schools is the Maggona Certified Industrial 
School, which is utilized by Government as a reformatory for 
youthful offenders. 

This institution is managed by the Roman Catholic Mission. 
It has an estate of some 300 acres and excellent buildings, 
towards the cost of which Government has contributed. 242 
youthful offenders are at present receiving instruction in this 
school, and an allowance is paid by Government for the 
maintenance of each offender. The amount so paid in the 
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year 1925-26 was Rs. 36,468°96. Another important 
industrial school is that at Wellawatta, Colombo, under the 
management of the Wesleyan Mission. The amount of grant 
paid to this institution in 1926 amounted to Rs. 4,800. 

Two Inspectors—one for weaving schools and one for 
carpentry and general industries—are in charge of the 
industrial work. Thirty-seven schools are engaged in cloth- 
weaving, of which 13 are Government schools. Printing and 
bookbinding are taught in 12 schools, shoemaking in 1, and 
smithy work in 4 schools, cane and rattan work in 4 schools. 
Three schools are engaged in lacquer work, and 1 school in 
pottery work. Basket-weaving and mat-weaving are taught in 
several schools, and hat-making in the Kalutara District. 


AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 


Elementary agricultural instruction is given by a scheme 
of school gardens conducted in connection with Government 
schools. The gardens are under the supervision of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The work of these gardens is carried on under the instruction 
of the Divisional Agricultural Officers, assisted by the Inspectors 
of School Gardens and by Senior Agricultural Instructors, who 
are also Inspectors of School Gardens. The total number of 
registered school gardens at the end of 1926 was 739 ; 62 school 
gardens are awaiting registration. 

Seeds and implements are supplied by the Department of 
Agriculture and prizes are awarded for competition. The 
scheme has been supplemented by the establishment of home 
gardens in large numbers, seeds being provided for children 
who undertake to plant up vegetables in their home compounds. 

Twelve teachers from Government vernacular schools 
attended a special course of training at the Farm School, 
Peradeniya. 

TECHNICAL. 


Government Technical Schools, Colombo.—The reorganization 
scheme which was put into operation in May, 1923, has now 
been running three years and 19 students have completed 
their course of study. Although the number of students ~ 
completing courses is small, the innovation of “ courses of 
study” has been beneficial to the students as a whole, and 
there is no doubt that greater numbers per annum will qualify 
for the full certificate as time goes on. 

The change made in mechanical engineering day course 
from three afternoons per week to two full days per week 
‘has been found very satisfactory, as it enables the apprentices 
to get four unbroken days in the workshop per week. 
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The concession of free tuition during the third term to 
students satisfactorily attending the first and second terms 
has undoubtedly helped to maintain a satisfactory average 
attendance. 

The Jaffna Technical School was opened on October 6, 1921. 
There were 6 students at the end of 1925. Manual training, 
wood work, metal work, and drawing are taught in this school. 
All the students passed the final examination which was held 
in August. No new admissions were made during 1926, and 
the reorganization of the Technical School, Jaffna, is under 
consideration. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

Numbers.—The number of students on the roll in July, 1926, 
the beginning of the academic year 1926-27 was 313, including 
15 women students. The figures for 1921-25 were as follows : — 


1921 .. a 166 1924 .. -- 262 
1922... +» 217 1925 .. an 256 
1923... ++ 262 


Courses.—The College offers instruction in Latin, Greek, 
Sanskrit, Pali, English, Sinhalese, Tamil, French, German, 
Logic, Philosophy, History, Geography, Economics, Pure 
Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, and Zoology. 

Honours courses are provided for in Classics, English, 
History, Mathematics, Chemistry, Botany, and Zoology. 

The College course is normally one of three years. At the 
end of the first year students take the (External) Intermediate 
Arts, Science, and Economics Examinations of the University 
of London conducted in Ceylon. At the end of the third year 
they take the Final Examinations for the B.A. (Pass), B.A. 
(Honours), B.Sc. (General), B.Sc. (Special), and B.Sc. (Econo- 
mics) Degrees of the same University. 

Students who intend to join the medical profession are given 
one year’s course of instruction in Physics, Chemistry, and 
General Biology, at the end of which they take either the First 
M.B. Examination of the University of London or the Pre 
Registration Examination of the Ceylon Medical College, or 
both. 

Graduates. —On the results of the examinations held in June, 
1926, the following numbers qualified for Final Degrees of the 
University of London :— 

B.A. (Pass): Seven (one being placed in the First Division). 

B.A. (Honours in Classics) : One (Second Class). 

B.Sc. (General): Eighteen (three obtained First Class 
Honours and seven obtained Second Class Honours). 
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B.Sc. (Honours in Machematics): Two (one obtained 
First Class and the other Second Class). 
B.Sc. (Honours in Chemistry) : One (Second Class). 


The total number of graduates from the University College 
from the time of its inception in 1921 is 99. 


Additions to the Staff—An additional Lecturer in Mathe- 
matics and a permanent Senior Demonstrator in Chemistry 
were appointed during the year. The sanctioned post of 
Lecturer in History remains vacant. 


Prospectus.—The fifth issue of the College Prospectus 
appeared in July, 1926. 


The Library.—The library has continued to expand during 
the year. Over a thousand new volumes are being added 
every year. During the year a valuable donation of sets of the 
Proceedings of the Institute of Civil and Mechanical Engineers 
has been received from Mr. P. V. Appleby of London. 


Hostels.—Most of the students not living with their parents 
or relations are residing in four hostels affiliated to the College 
and subject to the College rules and regulations. These 
hostels are administered by extra-university bodies and are 
subsidized by the Government. 


Student Activities.—The usual activities of the College Union 
Society have been maintained. Athletics, cricket, rugger, 
soccer, hockey, tennis, and boxing find their proper place 
in the field of sports. The Union has a Debating Society. 
Besides the’ Union Society, to which all undergraduate 
members of the College belong, there are the following 
societies :—English Study Circle, Dramatic and Musical 
Society, Sinhalese Society, Tamil Society, Biological Society, 
Physical and Chemical Society. 


The University College Council.—This Council, which consists 
of 20 members nominated by His Excellency the Governor, 
continue to advise the Principal of the College in matters 
relating to the administration of the College and the pre- 
parations for its conversion into a University. 

The University Project.—Progress in the steps which were 
being taken towards the inauguration of the University has 
been checked owing to a renewed controversy as to the most 
suitable location for a University in Ceylon. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL COMMISSION. 
The total amount voted for this year, with supplementary 
provision, amounted to Rs. 129,189, showing an increase of 
Rs. 4,157, a very small sum considering the abundance 
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of revenue. Of that increase Rs. 3,557 went to personal 
emoluments to meet increments and the salaries of two new 
assistants. The expenditure of the Department has been 
Rs. 117,675°69. Revenue collected from the sale of photo- 
graphic prints and other miscellaneous items is Rs. 1,076°10. 


Offices and Quarters. 


Rs. 9,000 was sanctioned for a brick house for an overseer 
and a set of cooly lines. The house is practically complete. 
A temporary building had to be put up to supplement the 
existing store rooms which were quite inadequate to house 
all the material. In Polonnaruva additional accommodation 
had to be provided for the increase of labour that came in the 
last quarter. 


Publications. 


The third part of the first volume of the Ceylon Journal 
of Science, Section G, was ready in June, 1925, but its 
appearance has been delayed by the exhaustion of funds 
provided for that publication. The Editor-in-Chief has applied 
for supplementary provision. Volume II. of the Memoirs was 
issued in March, 1926. Its first part contains an account 
of the Thuparama, Lankatilaka, and Northern Temple, the 
three chief temples at Polonnaruva. 


These were originally excavated by Mr. H. C._P. Bell, but 
no systematic account of them existed, and it was thought 
desirable to place such an account at the disposal of the public. 
The second part describes the results of some small excava- 
tions at Veherabifidigala. These deal with an earlier type 
of the monuments described by Mr. Ayrton in the first volume 
under Western Monasteries. The pocket plan of Anuradha- 
pura has been sold out and another lot has been printed. The 
issuing of a similar plan for Polonnaruva has been sanctioned. 


Library. 


The Archacological Commissioner availed himself of his leave 
to make numerous purchases for the library. The difficulty of 
shelf space still continues, and very soon it will be a question 
of room space, as room cannot be found for more than one 
book case. The Department has become a member of the 
following societies:—Royal Asiatic Society, London ; Egypt 
Exploration Society, London; Pali Text Society, London; 
Société Asiatique, Paris; Kern Institute, Leiden. 
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Collections. 


The collections have been considerably increased by the 
excavations at Mantai, which have yielded some examples 
of rare coins, interesting specimens of pottery, and various 
sorts of beads. 


Reservations. 


Definite boundaries have been proposed for the Anuradha- 
pura reservations, but the final settlement still awaits the 
conclusion of the town survey. The reservation at the Mihin- 
talé Kanda has been definitely settled. Applications for 
reservation have been made for the following sites :—Galge 
near Dondra in the Southern Province, Tantrimalai, Vehera- 
bafidigala, Manakanda, and Ritigala in the North-Central 
Province. Attention was drawn by the Government Agent, 
North-Western Province, and by Members of the Legislative 
Council to Agalakale alias Panduvasnuvara which affords 
an example of a mediaeval fortress, and therefore is a place 
which ought to be reserved. These new reservations are part 
of a policy of reserving the areas that appear to be of greatest 
archaeological value, and abandoning all the rest to restorers 
if any present themselves. The register of ruins in the Island 
is making steady progress. 


Conservation. 


The conservation work at Hita-da-ge has been completed, 
and adds considerably to the interest of the quadrangle. The 
mass of bricks that was threatening to break away from the 
third storey of the Satmahalprasada has been dealt with. 
This was done by cutting out part of the mouldings under- 
neath, removing the loose brickwork from inside, raising the 
mass of brick one foot and filling the hollow underneath with 
solid brickwork, tied to the old brickwork by an iron cramp. 
Pointing has been completed on the east porch of the quad- 
rangle and has begun on the socalled Ata-da-ge and on the 
building facing it. The northern gate of the citadel has also 
been pointed, and when labour could be spared parts of the 
adjoining citadel wall have been uncovered, thus making the 
whole picture clearer. 


At Anuradhapura there was not much work done, as the 
main gang was working at Polonnaruva. The walls surround- 
ing the Thuparama have been pointed, and the work done in 
previous years at Dhatumandiraya, Selacetiya, and Elephant 
Stables have been gone over. 
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Research. 


The first excavations on a large scale since 1914 were begun 
at Mantai. As this was the first stratified site the coolies had 
worked on, it was considered advisable to begin with a small 
gang of 50 men, which could be more easily controlled. Therefore 
little more than scratching the surface could be done this 
year. However, it was possible to date that stratum within 
fairly narrow limits, thanks to some coins found, and we have 
a good idea now of the pottery and beads between the XIIth and 
XIVth centuries, whereas we knew nothing before. There 
was very little else on the site. No time was left in the dry 
season for systematic exploration circuits, but a number of 
interesting ruins were inspected. For instance, Agalakile 
near Hettipola which is now being surveyed and Ambakka 
and the cave at Kirindi-oya which should throw light on the 
maritime pre-historic remains. Some of the modern temples 
visited, such as Nikaviratiya and Dambadeniya, were found 
to throw an interesting light on ancient buildings. At Damba- 
deniya, Professor Geiger found the Thupagahara or Dagiba 
house over which he has long puzzled. 

The plans of the Temple of the Tooth are being completed, 
and thanks are due to the priests of Malwatta and Asgiriya 
for the assistance they have given in studying the ritual. 


COLOMBO MUSEUM. 


The Colombo Museum is a Government institution founded 
in 1877 by His Excellency Sir William Gregory. It is a two- 
storied building of imposing appearance standing in spacious 
grounds about 3 miles from the Fort or business centre. The 
Museum contains a valuable collection of archaeological, 
ethnological, zoological, and mineralogical exhibits restricted 
to Ceylon and the Maldive Islands. A valuable reference 
library is attached to the Museum. Readers are permitted 
to consult books in the library, but books cannot be removed. 
Over 200,000 people visit the Museum annually. 

The Ceylon Journal of Science.—The Ceylon Journal of 
Science, which has been established by the Ceylon Govern- 
ment for the publication of scientific and other research deal- 
ing with Ceylon, consists of seven sections :—(A) Annals 
of Botany ; (B) Spolia Zeylanica ; (C) Fisheries ; (D) Medical ; 
(E) Mathematics ; (F) Chemistry; and (G) Archaeology. 

The following parts were issued during 1926 :— 

Section A.—Botany: (Annals of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Peradeniya), Vol. X., Part 1, 144 pages 
and 2 plates. 
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Section B.—Zoology and Geology: (Spolia Zeylanica), 
Vol. XITII., Part 3, 77 pages, 12 plates, and 1 map; 

Section C.—Fisheries : (Bulletin of the Ceylon Fisheries), 
Vol. II., 165 pages and 4 plates ; 


Section D.—Medical Science: Vol. I., Part 4, 122 pages, 
8 plates, and 3 text figures ; 


Section E.— Mathematics, Physics, and Meteorology : Vol. I., 
Part 1, 58 pages and 25 plates ; 


(in all 566 pages, 51 plates, 1 map, and 3 text figures). 


In addition to the above, the following parts were in the 
hands of the printers :— 


Section A.—Vol. X., Parts 2 and 3. 

Section B.—Vol. XIV., Part 1. 

Section D.—Vol. I., Part 5; Vol. II., Part 1. 
Section G.—Vol. I., Part 3. 


Atlas of Ceylon Birds. —An atlas of coloured drawings of the 
endemic species of Ceylon birds is now under preparation. 
It is proposed to issue this atlas in three sections: one section 
yearly, each to contain 16 plates. The first section is now 
in the press and will be isued by July 1, 1927. 


FISHERIES. 


Food Fisheries. —The local fishing industry, excluding an 
almost negligible quantity of imported frozen fish, is the only 
source of supply of fresh fish for the Island. This industry 
has undergone very little development, and the methods of 
fishing remain primitive. The boats employed are of two 
types: (a) catamaran, (b) outrigger canoe, from which various 
nets and lines are used. The catamaran—Tamil cattumaram, 
literally logs tied together—is the most primitive type of fishing 
craft used in Ceylon. It is virtually a raft made up of three or 
four roughly shaped -logs about 25 feet long lashed together 
with coir yarn. It is fitted with a short mast and carries a 
large triamgular cotton sail. These crafts are commonly used 
on the north coast of Ceylon and on the south coast of India, 
where they replace the outrigger canoe. Elsewhere the cata- 
maran is used for inshore fishing with net. The outrigger 
Canoe is a dugout canoe made from the trunk of the jak tree. 
It carries an outrigger or balance, generally on the starboard 
side, attached to the boat by two ribs. A large square sail 


18 used, ane] in a favourable wind a speed of 6-7 knots can be 
developed. 
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The inshore waters of Ceylon abound in both surface and 
bottom feeding food fishes. The former are caught by line 
and net and the latter by line. The fishing boats, however, 
generally make poor catches on account of their small size 
and inability to carry long lengths of line or net. The average 
catch per boat working off Colombo during 1926 was only 
35 lb. valued at Rs. 16°50 for line fishing and 80 Ib. valued 
at Rs. 13 for net fishing; and although the quantity of fish 
caught all round the coast is considerable, it is totally 
inadequate to meet the demands of a steadily increasing popu- 
lation. As a consequence the value of the imports of dried 
and salted fish goods into the Island, chiefly from southern 
India, has increased considerably during the last few years. 
From 1910-1920 inclusive the value of these imports remained 
fairly constant and averaged Rs. 4,227,074 (£241,805). In 
1921, however,. there was a local shortage of rice and the value 
jumped to Rs. 7,058,148. In 1925 it reached Rs. 8,048,297 
(£536,553). Corresponding with the increase in the value of 
fish imports, there has been (1) a steady decline in the fisher 
community and (2) a steady increase in the population. Thus 
the local fishing industry is slowly on the decline, and unless 
something is done to improve matters Ceylon will lose the 
harvest of her coastal waters. Either a rapid increase in the 
fisher community must be brought about, or improved 
methods of fishing must be introduced. The former is clearly . 
impossible. The latter is the obvious solution. 


The fisheries department under the direction of the Govern- 
ment Marine Biologist, who is also Director of the Colombo 
Museum, has devoted considerable attention to improving 
fishing methods, and with the approval of Government has 
made a complete trawling survey of the coastal waters. The 
results of this survey, which have been published, have 
revealed the presence of two large and profitable trawling banks: 
the one off Point Pedro named the Pedro Bank, and the other 
off Cape Comorin, named the Wadge Bank. Numerous 
trawling experiments on these two areas have shown them to 
offer excellent prospects for commercial exploitation by steam 
trawler. Experiments have also been made with the Fisheries 
vessel “‘ Nautilus,” which is fitted with a direct expansion 
ammonia refrigerating plant, to demonstrate the marketable 
value of fishes trawled on these two banks. Several tons of 
trawled fish have been frozen on board and have been delivered 
from the Wadge Bank direct by sea and from the Pedro Bank 
by rail to Colombo and have commanded an immediate sale 
at a wholesale rate of cents 30 (5}d.) per lb. During 19264 
six weeks’ trawling survey of the Pedro Bank was undertaken 
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and large catches of excellent edible fishes were made. These 
catches included hauls of 1,972 Ib., 1,826 lb., 1,342 lb., 1,328 lb., 
&c., for two-hour trawls. As a direct result of these investiga- 
tions a Trawling Company registered in Colombo has been 
formed. This Company will start trawling operations on the 
Wadge and Pedro banks early in 1927. In the first instance 
this Company will work with one trawler only. The effect 
of its activities on the local market will, therefore, be almost 
negligible. It would require 40 trawlers working at full 
pressure during the year to catch the equivalent imports of 
dried and salted fish only. The large imports of Maldive fish, 
which is a cured fish prepared from a species of “ tunny ” 
numerous in Ceylon waters during the north-east monsoon, 
would be entirely unaffected. The introduction of vessels of 
the fishing smack type, which are capable of working a three- 
mile length of drift net and which would replace the small 
outrigger canoe now used, would do much to enable the local 
fishing industry to meet the existing demand for fish goods. 
The introduction of such fishing boats should be a very profit- 
able undertaking. 

Pearl Fisheries—No pearl fishery was held during 1926, 
but a bed of some 30,000,000 mature oysters was located in 
March, 1926, and it was hoped that these oysters would provide 
a small fishery in 1927. In November, 1926, however, an 
inspection of this bed showed that oysters were disappearing 
rapidly, and as it was very uncertain that a fishery in 1927 
would be worth while, all preparations for a fishery were sus- 
pended. As the fishery, in any event, would have been a small 
one, a proposal was before Government to run it as a purely 
private undertaking, Government to wash the oysters and to 
sell the pearls obtained, instead of selling the oysters, as at 
other fisheries. This experiment would have been an interest- 
ing one, as it would have demonstrated the value of a fishery 
based on the pearls obtained and not on the oysters sold. 

Window-pane Oyster Fishery—The window-pane oyster, 
which is fished for its pearls, commonly occurs in a shallow 
water almost landlocked bay at Trincomalee known as Lake 
Tamblegam. When oysters are present in this lake it is the 
practice of Government to lease the fishery for a period of 
three years. The present lessee, who took over the lease in 
1925 at Rs. 7,000 for the first year and Rs. 9,000 for the second 
and third years, was permitted to fish a portion of the lake in 
1926. Fishing commenced on March 3 with 26 boats and 
82 divers, and the first day’s catch was 14,600 oysters. The 
second day 69 boats with 285 divers took part, and the day’s 
catch realized 51,250 oysters. Thereafter the number of boats 
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and divers increased, and on April 1 a maximum of 110 boats 
and 440 divers was reached. The fishery ended on April 13. 


Diving is carried on from small dugout canoes by local 
Moormen from the villages of Kinniyaiand Tamblegam. These 
men, who work in shallow water of not more than 2 fathoms, 
are not skilled divers such as Arab divers of the Persian Gulf 
and Tamil divers of South India, who fish the pearl oyster 
(Margaritifera vulgaris) in the Gulf of Mannar from a depth 
of 5-10 fathoms. Tamblegam divers remain under water a 
short time only, they have no stone sinker, and carry no net. 
When working in shallow water of 5 feet and under, they feel 
about in the mud with their feet and pick up shells with their toes. 


In deeper water they make short dives to the bottom bringing 
up two or three shells each dive. These they hold in one hand, 
making successive dives until they have accumulated about one 
dozen oysters, when they return to their boat, deposit their 
oysters, and after a rest continue diving. At the end of the 
day’s fishing, usually midday, all the boats return to the shore 
with their catch, which they deposit in the lessee’s private 
enclosure, retaining one-third of their catch in lieu of pay, 
as in the Gulf of Mannar fisheries. 


From returns made by the lessee it would appear that about 
two million oysters were fished during this fishery. These 
were stacked on the shore and opened by women, who picked 
out the pearls. It is not the custom to rot these oysters and 
search for pearls in the washings, as is done at Marichchu- 
kaddi with the pearl oyster. 


As the fishery was conducted on private account by the 
lessee it is difficult to assess its value. The lessee has paid 
rental of Rs. 18,000, and it is stated that his returns from the 
fishery were between one and two lakhs of rupees, but the sum 
was more probably nearer Rs. 50,000. 


The lease of the fishery continues for another year, and unless 
abnormal floods occur in the Trincomalee District during 
January and February another fishery should be possible in 
1928. The lessee has therefore the very pleasing anticipation 
of making another handsome profit next year. 


The pearls obtained from the window-pane oyster, although 
much more numerous than those occurring inthe Gulf of Mannar 
pearl oyster (Margaritifera vulgaris), are of an irregular shape 
and of an inferior lustre, consequently they have no European 
market. They find a ready market, however, both in India 
and in Ceylon, where they are used in the manufacture of cheap 
native jewellery. In some parts of India they are ground 
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to powder and are used medicinally. It is stated that a large 
number of the pearls obtained from the Tamblegam fishery 
were exported to Japan, some of which doubtless found their 
way to the Japanese pearl culture workers to be used as nuclei 
in pearl culture. 


Chank Fisheries.—Chank fisheries in Ceylon waters are 
confined to the shallow water area north of Adam’s Bridge 
known as the Palk Strait. They occur in great abundance 
off the Jaffna islands and north of Adam’s Bridge. 


The Ceylon chank fisheries were a Government monopoly 
until 1856, when the monopoly was abolished and fishing boats 
were then licensed paying one-tenth of the value of chanks fished 
to Government. At the present time, the only revenue accru- 
ing to Government is collected from an export duty of from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 6 per 1,000 chanks exported from the Island. 
Fishing takes place each year during May-—October, and is 
carried on by about 400 divers, who mostly hail from Pamban, 
Rameswaram, and Kilakarai. The average number of chanks 
fished during the last ten years is 2,408,022 per year, and the 
revenue Rs. 11,626°70. Chanks also occur on the pearl banks, 
particularly in the shallow inshore waters, but fishing in this 
area is prohibited on account of the pearl oyster fishery. 

Chanks have a considerable commercial value in India, 
where they are in great demand for the purpose of the manu- 


facture of bangles, &c. Some specimens of these bangles are 
most beautifully carved. . 


Publications of the Fisheries Department.—The following 
publications were issued from the Fisheries Department 
during 1926 :— 


(1) Marine Biological Survey of the Littoral Waters of 
Ceylon. 

(2) Ceylon Government Fisheries Vessel ‘‘ Nautilus.” 

(3) Ceylon Administration Report for 1925—Marine 
Biology. 

(4) Sessional Paper XIV., 1926. Prospects of Trawling 
in Ceylon. 

(5) Sessional Paper XV,., 1926. Marine Biologist’s Report 
on Pearl Fishery, 1925. 


Publications (1) and (2) are contained in Vol. II.—Fisheries, 
Section (C), Ceylon Journal of Science; (3), (4), and (5) were 
issued separately by order of Government. *, 
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X.—Medical. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Asylums, Hospitals, &c. 

HERE is a Lunatic Asylumat Angoda, 6 miles from Colombo; 

2 Leper Asylums, 1 at Hendala in the Western Province and 

the other at Mantivu inthe Eastern Province ; a Tuberculosis 

Sanatorium at Kandana in the Western Province ; and 95 other 

Government hospitals, including a hospital for chronic cases of 

pulmonary tuberculosis equipped with modern hospital furniture 

and medical and surgical appliances. The number of beds in the 

institutions ranges from 8 to 720, while the number accommo 

dated in the Lunatic Asylum averaged 1,402. In addition to 

the hospitals there are 543 central and branch dispensaries. 

These include a central institute in Colombo for tuberculosis 

cases fitted up with an up-to-date X’ray apparatus and 2 

dispensaries which have hospital wards attached. The owners 

of estates have provided 80 estate hospitals which receive a 

rebate on export duty, and 645 estate dispensaries receiving 

drugs free from Government to the value of 50 cents per labourer 
per annum. 

There are in Colombo a Bacteriological Institute, a Pasteur 
Institute, a General Hospital of 720 beds, an Opthalmic Hospital, 
a Lying-in Home, and a hospital for women and children. The 
hospital for infectious diseases was recently removed from 
Colombo to Angoda. There are special dispensaries at Kandy, 
Galle, Jaffna, and Batticaloa for the treatment of eye diseases. 

The Lunatic Asylum contained 1,657 inmates on December 31. 
1926. The new asylum buildings at Angoda were completed 
and occupied on February 1, 1926. The number treated in the 
Asylum during 1926 was 1,993 (1,324 males and 669 females). 
The number discharged were 186 males and 73 females. In the 
House of Observation 646 persons were dealt with, of whom 549 
were discharged. 

The Leper Asylum at Hendala contained 549 patients at the 
end of the year. The total treated during 1926 numbered 712. 
The asylum at Mantivu contained 135 lepers at the end of the 
year, the total treated during 1926 was 170. A Home for 
Incurables of 89 beds is administered by a Committee of Govern- 
ment officials and representatives of the public.’ The campaign 
against anchylostomiasis was continued during the year, and 
treatment was given in village areas, schools, estates, Mandapam 
Camp, hospitals and dispensaries, the Bogambra Jail, and in 
the central office. E 

The Ceylon Medical College. 

Provision is being made for a new Physiological Labora- 

tory, and new offices to the Ceylon Medical College are unde 
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construction. The full course of training at the College is five 
years for the medical students and two years for the apothecary 
students. A diploma in medicine, surgery, and midwifery (which 
can be registered in the United Kingdom) is granted to successful 
medical students. The apothecary students are employed by 
Government after they qualify in the final examination. 

The following were the attendances and passes during the 
last two years :— 


Attendances, Passes. 

Sessions ending Medical. Apothecary. Medical. Apothecary. 
March, 1925 oe 92 ors 21 aye 38 ee 12 
July, 1925 as 123 me 20 es 48 me 14 
December, 1925 .. 27 st —_ i 12 ae — 
March, 1926 BE 78 ite ll fs 32 ie 10 
July, 1926 any 102 ws 31 a6 36 a 19 
December, 1926 .. 27 hae 5 ais 5 te 4 


PLAGUE AND QUARANTINE. 


Plague.—Sixteen cases of plague, with 15 deaths, occurred 
during the year. Of these, 3 cases and 3 deaths were reported 
from outstations as follows :—Kandana in Western. Province, 
1 case and 1 death; Puttalam in North-Western Province, 
2 cases and 2 deaths. 

Plague for all practical purposes is confined to Colombo. 


i 
PLaGuE IN COLOMBO. 


Human Plague.—Thirteen cases, 12 of which proved fatal, 
occurred during the year, this being much the lowest number of 
cases or deaths recorded since plague first appeared in 1914. 
The case mortality was thus 92°3 per cent. The figures in 
1925, which then held the record, were 64 cases with 58 deaths, 
representing a case mortality of 90°6 per cent. Eleven of 
the cases in 1926 were bubonic and 2 were septicaemic. One 
of the bubonic cases had an eruption which was mistaken for 
and notified as chickenpox. This case was the only one that 
recovered. 

The incidence of the cases by date of onset was as follows :— 


Human Rat 
Month. Cases. Cases. 

January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


F 
woe el |! | eee 


welell Itt liom 
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Rat Plague.—22,701 rodents, including rats, bandicoots, and 
mice, were examined at the laboratory, with the result that only 
7 rats and 1 mouse were found to be infected. 


In view of the absence of either rat or human plague during 
June, Dr. Hirst, the City Microbiologist, conducted a special inten- 
sive search for plague amongst rats during July and August, with. 
however, entirely negative results. Although, therefore, the failure 
to find either rat or human plague, although specially searched 
for, during the thirteen weeks, from June 2 to September 3, 
may not be regarded as absolute proof that plague was com- 
pletely eradicated from Colombo during the off season of 1926, 
it is believed that this is in fact the case, and that the disease 
was reintroduced, probably by fleas amongst imported grain, 
about the end of August or the beginning of September. This 
conclusion appears to be strengthened by the fact that of the 
total of 5 cases of rat plague recorded during the last ten months 
of the year, all of which occurred during the last four months. 
1 was found in a grain barge in the harbour, 1 in the Customs 
warehouse, and the other 3 in localities adjacent to the harbour. 


Preventive Measures.—The usual preventive measures were 
adopted, special attention being paid to destruction of rats and 
fleas in the X. Cheopis infected areas defined by Dr. Hirst as the 
result of the elaborate flea survey conducted by him. 


Monthly Incidence of Plague Cases. 























Cd ; 
jeete f age. 
Months. 1914. 2815, 1918-/L917- 1918. 1919./1920.'1921. 1922.)1923.11924..1925. 1s 1926, 
| | { 925. 
= -———- _ a : 

bones 
January oth 4, 19 17 25] 13, — 25) 65 13) 238) 466 5 24 | 
February ..| 67) 6 18 40) 18 1) 20) 53, 10) 32} 22) 6 22 $ 
March ..| 58) 3 18) 61) 10) 3} 3} 27) | AN} 768 os 2 
April ..{ 28 3) 14) 34] Lal — 3) 7} la} 24] 6 20 
May | 29 38 LW mM a—} 4 a a og 9 a eR 
June .| 49) 1) 36 3) 9 —] 3] 1] sf lo} 6 10 9 ft 
July ..{| 47) 8) 43) 6f =2| —] 12} 3) 10] 21) 1} 8 
August am 40} 20; 35 1 1 2 7 2 7 23) C5 8 Cat 
September ..{ 18} 21] 25, 3} — 5} 1s} 2] 7 26 «63, 5 9K 
October ..{ 23) 24) 24) 7] — |] 18) 28) 9 14) 12) 3) 12 1 
November --| 24) 10) 25, 10/2} 34) 34) 4) 9) 13} 8) 5S 2 
December ..{ 26 = 25; . 6 2] 24! 78] 9) 33] 28} 4 1 oh 2 
Total for year ..| 413 139) 291, 207] 70) 87) 235] 184) 136] 230 148) 64) 165 13 
Monthly mean .. 11-6:24-3/17-3 15-3111 -3{19-2|12-3| 6-3. 13-8. 
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1014, | 1915. 1916.]1917./1918. 1919./1920.)1921./1922./1923,/1924./1925, 1916- 1926, 

i 25, 
Total cases -+| 413 | 139 | 291) 207; 70) 87) 235) 184) 136] 230] 148) 64] 165) 13 
Total deaths ++] 381 | 128 | 273) 196} 69) 82) 223) 170] 131) 209] 140) 58 155] 12 


Septicaemic cases | 274%; 81%. 159) 124] 41] 50] 93] 70) 57] 66) 47] 18| 73 2 
Septicaemicdeatlhs 246 80 | 159) 124) 41) 50) 93; 70] 57) 66] 47| 18) 73 2 
Bubonic cases ..| 166 58 | 132} 83} 29) 37] 142) 114) 79] 164) 94) 45) 92) 11 
Bubonic deaths ..| 135 48 | 114! 72| 28) 32) 130] 100) 74) 143) 86] 40) 82) 10 
Pneumonic cases 7 
Pneum nic deaths _ 7 
Cutaneous cases .. _- — : _- 1 
Cutaneous deaths _- 
Total case morta- 
lity, per cent. ../92°2 |92°8 |93°8/94- 7/98 -6/94-3/94-9/92-4196- 3/90 - 9/94 °5/90- 6) 93-9/92°3 
Septicaemic  case| 
mortality, per! 

















cent. - -|99°6 |98°7 | 100} 100) 100] 100} 100] 100) 100) 100) 100) 100) 100; 100 
Bubonic case! 

Mortality, per| 

cent. . .|81°3 |82°7 |86-4/86- 7/96 -6'86- 5/91 - 5/87 - 7/93 - 8/87 - 2/91 - 5/88 -9) 89°1/90°9 
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* The cases for 1914 and 1915 each include 1 septicaemic “ recovery,” but the diagnesis 
in each case was not confirmed bacteriologically, and may have been erroneous, 


eae: Plague, Cholera, and Smallpox, 1926. 


Plague. Cases. Deaths. 

Western Province :— 

Colombo town ee oe 13 ote 12° 
Kandana os 1 

North-Western Province :— 

Puttalam = ie 2 A 2 


Cholera. 
Western Province :— 
Avissawella of os 1 os 1 


Province of Uva :— 
Badulla 

Northern Province :— 
Pesalai .. hve 
Karaiyoor 
Kayts .. 
Jaffna jail si ere 
Jafina town ate . 
Rathaladi os : 
Chuilipuram ae 
Tholpuram a 
Vedataltivu BS 
Achchuvely 


a 
~ 


— 
~ 


~ 

He PROP wate 
~ 
@rwwe 


| weenie 


Smallpox. 
Western Province :-— 
Colombo town fe ae 10 a 1 
Colombo port. . we 9 A _— 
Southern Province :— 
Galle town a we 44 os 8 
Galle port as a 2 Me _ 


i 4 fecti Dises Hoapital. 
ns * Including 4 denths at the Infectious Disoases pite 12(88)27 
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VrTaL SratTIsTIcs. 


Population.—The estimated population of Ceylon on 
December 31, 1926, was 5,124,992 persons, as against 5,009,501 
at the end of 1925 and 4,498,605 at the Census of March 18, 
1921. The increase of 115,491 persons over the population 
of the preceding year was due to an excess of 82,006 births 
over deaths and an excess of 33,485 arrivals over departures. 


Migration.—During the year under review 234,538 persons 
arrived in the Island and 201,053 persons left it ; of the arrivals 
208,239 persons were from India and 26,299 from other countries: 
of the departures 176,824 persons were bound for India and 
24,229 for other countries. The excess of immigrants over 
emigrants from India reached the unprecedentedly high 
figure of 99,995 in 1924, declined to 72,731 in 1925, and at the 
end of 1926 sank further to 31,415. This year’s inward balance 
of migration of estate coolies (40,481 persons) is, however, the 
fifth highest for the decade ending 1926. 


Race Constitution of the Population—The population of 
each of the principal races of the Island as estimated to the 
end of the year and the proportion of each race per 1,000 of 
the total population are as follows :— y 


Estimated Proportion of 
Populetion each Race per 
Race, on December 1,000 of the 
$1, 1926. Total Popul:tion. 
Europeans ok 2 10,834 a5 21 
Burghers and Eurasians he 32,029 Ae 63 
Sinhalese ae ah 3,298,657 a 643°6 
Tamils ara os 1,164,431 oe 227°2 
Moors oe ek 297,048 a 57°9 
Malays SA - 14,723 ts 2°9 
Veddahs mA Bes 4,501 ss “9 
Others a Ss 21,918 4°3 
Excoss of immigrants over emigrants 
(exclusive of Furopeans) since March 
18, 1921 as oe 280,851 ae 54°8 


Marriages.—The number of marriages (exclusive of Muslim) 
registered in 1926 was 28,756, of which 22,918 were under the 
General Marriage Ordinance and 5,838 under the Kandyan. 
The total number registered was 2,575 marriages, less than in 
1925, but is the third highest on record since 1915. The rate 
of persons married per 1,000 of the estimated population was 
12-2, as against 13°6 in 1925 and 11-2 the average for the 
past decade. 

The number of Muslim marriages registered amounted to 
996, as against 863 in the preceding year. 
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Of the total number of marriages registered in the Island, 
the marriages in which one or both parties were residents 
of the proclaimed towns amounted to 4,605, of which 3,850 
were marriages under the General Marriage Ordinance, 59 
under the Kandyan, and 696 under the Muslim. 


Births.—The total number of births registered during the 
year was 206,895, of which 105,212 were males and 101,683 
females. The number is the highest on record, and is 13,634 
births more than the number registered in 1925. The resulting 
rate is 41:0 per 1,000 of the estimated population, as against 
39-2 in the year preceding and 38:7 the average for the ten 
years 1916-1925. The Central Province experienced the highest 
birth rate (51-2), and the Western Province the lowest (35°9). 
All the Provinces, except the Northern, North-Western, and 
North-Central Provinces, have improved on their rates in 1925. 
The rise in the Central Province is striking, and the fall in the 
three Provinces is not very significant. 

The proportion of male to female children born during the 
year was 1,035 to 1,000, as against 1,044 in 1925. 

The births registered on estates scheduled under the Medical 
Wants Ordinance numbered 30,274 (15,205 males and 15,069 
females), or 6,843 more than in the preceding year. 

In the 33 principal towns the number registered was 21,831, 
which corresponded to a birth rate of 34°6 per 1,000 of the 
urban population, as against 32°8 in the previous year and 
30-0 the average for the decade 1916-1925. 

In the city of Colombo 8,115 births were registered during 
the year, corresponding to a rate of 31:3, against 29-9 in 1925 
and 25-9 the average for the years 1916-1925. 


Deaths.—The deaths of 124,889 persons (62,901 males and 
61,988 females) were registered in the Island in 1926, or 7,346 
deaths more than in 1925. The number is the third lowest 
registered since 1918 and is 8,531 less than the average for the 
decennium 1916-1925. The death rate calculated per 1,000 
of the estimated population was 24°7, as against 23:9 in 1925 
and 29-0 the average for the decade ending 1925. The death 
rate recorded this year is the same as that for 1917 and is the 
second lowest experienced in the Island since 1897. The rates 
in the Central, Southern, Northern, Eastern, North-Western, 
and Uva Provinces are higher than their respective rates in 
1925, but it should be remembered that 1925 was an exceptionally 
healthy year. Compared with the average for the decade 
1916-1925, all the Provinces show decidedly improved rates. 
The death rate was at a maximum in the North-Central Province 
(41-5) and at a minimum in the Western (19-8). 
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The number of deaths registered on estates scheduled under 
the Medical Wants Ordinance amounted to 20,734 (10,165 
males and 10,569 females), which is 1,091 deaths more than the 
number registered in 1925 and 163 more than the past decennial 
average. 

In the 33 principal towns the deaths of 20,775 persons were 
registered, 15,544 of whom were town residents. The number 
corresponded to a standardized rate of 24°7 per mille, as against 
27°4 in the preceding year and 29°8 the average for the last 
ten years. 

In the city of Colombo 7,466 deaths were registered, of which 
5,941 were of residents, corresponding to a standardized death 
rate 23°0 per 1,000 of its population, as against 28-8 in 1925 
and 29:0 the average for the years 1916-1925. 

Infant Mortality.—The mortality of infants under one year 
of age amounted to 36,011, and represented 29 per cent. of the 
total mortality at all ages. The infant mortality rate calculated 
on the number of births registered during the year was 174, 
as against 172 the crude and 176 the corrected rate in the year 
preceding. The improvement of the rate this year over the 
average for the last ten years (190) is very gratifying, and is 
the result of the increased attention now paid to child welfare 
work in this country. 

On the estates the number of children who died before 
completing the first year was 6,471, or 1,300 more than in 1925, 
and amounted to 31 per cent. of the total estate mortality, as 
against 26 per cent. in the preceding year. The infant death- 
rate per 1,000 estate births registered during the year was 214, 
which compares favourably with the rate in the previous year 
(221) and the average for the last decade (225). 

In the 33 principal towns the deaths of 4,545 infants under 
one year were registered, corresponding to a rate of 208 per 
1,000 births registered during the year and was 8 per 1,000 
lower than the rate in 1925. The rate recorded this year is 
the lowest on record. In the city of Colombo, where the deaths 
of 1,657 infants were registered, the rate fell from 221 in 1925 
to 204 in 1926 and the average rate being 247. This year’s 
rate is the lowest on record and is very encouraging. The 
steady decline of the rate within recent years reflects the 
efficiency with which the sanitary service of the metropolis is 
organized, especially in regard to child welfare. 

Causes of Death.—The highest number of deaths (17,798) 
was attributed to the ill-defined cause pyrexia (fever), which 
is returned as a cause of death by rural registrars, who are 
laymen, owing to defective death certification by unqualified 
native physicians who practise largely in the rural areas as 
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“ vedaralas.” A good percentage of the deaths returned 
under “ pyrexia” are cases of malaria or malarial cachexia. 
Infantile convulsions, diarrhoea, and pneumonia were also 
returned as causes of a heavy mortality as in the previous 
years. The rate of mortality per million of the estimated 
population from certain selected causes registered in the Island 
appears below :— 


Causes of Death. 1925. 1926. 
Pyrexia * et Hs 3,188 a 3,526 
Infantile convulsions . . a 2,642 We 2,971 
Diarrhoea ae am 1,652 és 1,703 
Pneumonia a 3 1,496 a 1,511 
Dysontery 53 ne 756 ie 696 
Phthisis 658 Act 655 
Premature birth and congonital dofects 419 8 446 
Anchylostomiasis : a 430 ne 420 
Malaria and malarial cachexia ae 267 oe 322 
Influenza ate 311 om 315 
Puerperal septicaemia . aie 278 ae 304 
Bronchitis af ah 196 Sie 212 
Enteric fever oe ake, 146 a 108 
Cancor é 82 101 


Influenza.—The deaths of 1, 590 persons (810 ‘anles and 780 
females) were registered from influenza during the year, as 
against 1,532 in the previous year. The mortality this year is 
the second lowest since the outbreak in 1918. The highest 
number of deaths from this disease was registered in the third 
quarter of the year. 


Pneumonia.—The deaths of 7,627 persons (4,302 males and 
3,325 females) were due to pneumonia and broncho-pneumonia 
this year, as against 7,371 in 1925 and 8,283 the average for the 
decade 1916-1925. The mortality from these two causes were 
fairly evenly distributed in the first three quarters of the year 
and declined considerably in the last. 


Plague.—The deaths of 16 persons only (all males) were 
registered from plague this year, as against 64 in the previous 
year and 182 the average for the decade ending 1925. The 
city of Colombo is the stronghold of the disease, and of the 
decedents this year 13 were temporary or permanent residents 
ofthecity. Of the rest, 2 were from Puttalam and 1 from Galle. 
The deaths occurred in all the months of the year except in 
May, July, and September, with a maximum of 4 in April, 
and a minimum of 1 in January, March, June, August, October, 
and November. 

Smallpox.—tThe deaths of 4 persons (2 males and 2 females) 
were registered from smallpox, as against 3 in the year preceding 
and 19 the average for the years 1916-1925. Three of the 
deaths were registered in Galle District, and the other in 
Colombo District. 
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Cholera.—During the year under study 54 deaths (42 males 
and 12 females) were registered from cholera, as against 189 
in 1925 and 83 the average for the decade 1916-1925. The 
high mortality this year was due to the outbreak in Jaffna 
District, which commencing in March had by May exacted 
no less than 38 lives. There was also an outbreak in Taman- 
kaduwa, Anuradhapura District, in February, resulting in 10 
deaths. The prompt segregation of contacts and other 
preventive measures effectively carried out by the Government 
Sanitary Department minimized the mortality from the out- 
breaks, which threatened to assume epidemic proportions. 


Suicide.—There were 282 cases of suicide (184 males and 98 
females) registered this year, or 47 more than in 1925. In most 
cases hanging or strangulation, drowning, and poison were 
resorted to as the means of self-destruction. 


Homicide.—The deaths of 281 persons (203 males and 78 
females) were attributed to homicide, as against 209 in the 
preceding year. The knife was the instrument of attack 
employed in many of these cases. 


Executions.—This year 44 men, or 12 more than in 1925, 
underwent the extreme penalty of the law. 


Accidents and other External Violence.—Out of the 1,970 deaths 
(1,397 males and 573 females) tabulated under this heading, 
482 were due to accidental drowning, 367 (363 males and 
4 females) to falls from trees. Burns caused 177 deaths, 25 of 
which were due to the upsetting of the bottle lamp, as against 
43 in 1925. Snake-bite resulted in 237 deaths, or 25 less than 
in the previous year. 


Causes of Death on Estates.—Out of the 20,734 estate deaths 
registered no less than 4,108 or 20 per cent. were attributed 
to debility, that of infants under 3 months alone numbering 
3,225. Dysentery caused 2,132 deaths, or 338 less than last 
year; and pneumonia caused 2,310 deaths, or 144 less than in 
1925. The deaths of 1,474 persons were assigned to anchy- 
lostomiasis, against 1,501 in 1925, and 1,440 to diarrhoea. 
The mortality from infantile convulsions rose from 1,636 last 
year to 1,739 this year. Under premature birth and congenital 
defects were returned 908 deaths, under bronchitis 361, under 
phthisis 388, under influenza 257, under malaria and malarial 
cachexia 266. There were 34 cases of suicide and 14 of homicide, 
as against 32 and 8 respectively of the preceding year. 

Causes of Death in Towns.—In the 33 towns 20,775 deaths 
were registered from all causes, pneumonia, as usual, exacting 
the highest toll of 2,829 lives, or 25 less lives than in 1925. 
Convulsions followed next with 1,599 deaths, against 1,467 
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in 1925, debility of infants under 1 year with 1,353 against 
1,387 in 1925, and phthisis with 1,259 against 1,309 last year. 
Diarrhoea was assigned as the cause of 894 deaths, and malaria 
and malarial cachexia of 892. There were 859 deaths regis- 
tered from enteritis, 745 from dysentery, 710 from Bright’s 
disease and nephritis, 693 from anchylostomiasis. Bronchitis 
accounted for 431 deaths, puerperal septicaemia for 418. 
Enteric caused 408 deaths and influenza 406. The deaths 
of 35 persons were registered from cholera and 11 persons 
from plague. Accidents resulted in 454 deaths, or 12 less than 
last year. There were 58 deaths from suicide and 91 from 
homicide. ; 


XI.—Law and Justice. 
LEGISLATION, 1926. 


WENTY-TWO Ordinances were passed during the year, 
some of them being amending Ordinances, which call for 
no special comment. 


The more important Ordinances are— 


The Telegram Copyright Ordinance, No. 1 of 1926.—This 
Ordinance extends the protection given to the right of property 
in press messages received from overseas by “‘ electric telegraph ” 
to messages received by wireless telegraphy or telephony. 


The Prevention of Crimes Ordinance, No. 2 of 1926.—This 
Ordinance repeals the Habitual Criminals Ordinance, No. 32 
of 1914, and re-enacts it with modifications. The principal 
amendments are— 


(a) The term “habitual criminal” is eliminated from the 
Ordinance. 

(6) The photographing of criminals and the taking of 
suitable measures to insure their identification are 
provided for. 

(c) In non-summary cases the accused’s finger prints may 
not be taken for the purpose of ascertaining previous 
convictions until after committal. ; 

(d) In non-summary cases any evidence taken in the Police 
Court regarding previous convictions will be kept 
separate from the record and will not be placed before 
the trial judge until after conviction. 

(e) In summary cases the accused’s finger prints may not 
be taken for the purpose of ascertaining previous 
convictions until the prosecution has been closed and 
the Police Magistrate considers that there is a prima 
facie case against the accused. 
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conviction is permitted until after conviction, unless 
the previous convictions are at least two in number 
and the sentences amount in the aggregate to at 
least one year’s rigorous imprisonment. 

(g) The requisite aggregate sentence essential to authorize 
an additional term of rigorous imprisonment is raised _ 
from six months’ to one year’s rigorous imprison- 
ment. 

(A) A sentence of police supervision may in future be no — 

longer than two years where the trial is in the Police | 
Court and four years where it is in any other court, — 
and additional rigorous imprisonment specially 
authorized by the Ordinance may not hereafter 
exceed two years in duration. 

(t) The minimum aggregate sentence before a sentence of 
preventive detention can be imposed is one year's 
rigorous imprisonment. 


| 
| 
The Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Fund Ordinance, No. 3 of | 


\ 
(f) In summary cases no proof of an accused’s previous | 


1926.—This Ordinance exempts from estate duty the pension: 
given to widows and orphans. 


The Ceylon Telegraph Ordinance, No. 4 of 1926.—This 
Ordinance gives power to the Governor in Executive Council to 
make regulations as to the use of wireless telegraphy on foreign 
ships and aircraft in the ports and territorial waters of Ceylon. 


The Heavy Mineral Sand Ordinance, No. 6 of 1926.—This 
Ordinance confers power on the Governor to grant licences for 
the removal of ilmenite sand from the foreshore. Ilmenite isa 
valuable mineral which is believed to exist in large quantities 
on the shores of Ceylon. Its chief use is for the manufacture 
of titanium figments. 

The foreshore being res communis under the Roman-Dutch 
Law, licences to remove sand therefrom cannot be granted 
without legislation. 

The expression ‘“‘ heavy mineral sand” is used in the Ordi- 
nance instead of “‘ ilmenite sand” as other minerals, such a8 
monazite, zircon, and magnetite, which have a commercial value, 
are found mixed with ilmenite. 

The Ceylon Post Office Ordinance, No. 14 of 1926.—This Ordi- 
nance amends the Ceylon Post Office Ordinance, 1908, in two 
respects— 1 





(a) Under the present law the postage due on articles must 
be paid by affixing postage stamps of the right valu: 
thereto. 
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Sections 2, 3, and 4 of this Ordinance permit the pre- 
payment of postage in money and provide for the 
suitable marking of articles on which postage is so 

aid. 

(6) By rules made under the Post Office Ordinance the 
importation into Ceylon by foreign letter post of 
articles liable to Customs duty is prohibited. It is 
intended to amend these rules so as to admit the 
importation of dutiable articles by letter post. 
Section 5 of the Ordinance legalizes the Customs 
examination of such letters. 

The Carriage of Goods by Sea Ordinance, No. 18 of 1926.—This 
Ordinance enacts in Ceylon the provisions of the Carriage of 
Goods by Sea Act, 1914, of the Imperial Parliament (14 & 15 
Geo. V. Ch. 22). 

The Ceylon Penal Code Ordinance, No. 19 of 1926. This Ordi- 
nance amends the Ceylon Penal Code so as to enable a jury to 
return a verdict of culpable homicide not amounting to murder 
in cases of infanticide committed by the mother whilst the 
balance of her mind is disturbed by reason of her not having 
fully recovered from the effect of the birth. 


THE SUPREME COURT. 

The work of the Supreme Court falls into two main divisions. 
The first of these is the decision of appeals, and the second 
is the trial of serious crimes under its original jurisdiction on 
circuit. The trial of these cases on circuit constitutes the first 
charge upon the time of the court. The surplus, when these 
are disposed of, represents the time available for appeals. 


Appeal Jurisdiction. 

During the year 1,244 minor appeals (i.e. District Court 
Criminal Appeals, Police Court Appeals, and Court of Requests 
Appeals) were received and 1,197 were disposed of. 695 
major appeals (7.e., appeals from. District Courts) were received 
and 609 were disposed of. The total number of appeals 
decided was thus 1,806. But in addition to these appeals, 
the court and the Judges have to deal with a great number of 
incidental applications and petitions. The figures with regard 
to these are as follows :— 

Applications for leave to appeal in Court of Requests cases 





disposed of during the year 718 
Applications for sole testamentary jurisdiction a 165 
Miscellaneous applications ort 305 
Habeas corpus petitions .. .- ae 487 
Other petitions o . o 372 

1,407 





14 12(38)27 
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The disposal of the civil work of the court is. shown in the 
following table :— 


Disposal of Work for the Year ending December 31, 1926. 
Number of major appeals disposed of during the year 1926— 


(1) Finals— 

Money: we oe «+ 137 

Land i a 1. 25a) 380 
(2) Interlocutories— 

Ordinary .. os oe 141 

Spocial % a ia) 219 


409 


With regard to the interval at which appeals are disposed 
of the facts are as follows:—Criminal appeals. are generally 
disposed of within about a month of their receipt at the 
Registry. Court of Requests appeals are generally disposed of 
within about six weeks. Ordinary interlocutory appeals are 
generally disposed of within a month, special interlocutories 
within two months. District Court finals, however, which 
constitute the main work of the court, still require in ordinary 
cases from six to seven months to be brought to trial, although 
in certain exceptional cases the interval is much shorter. 


Number of minor appeals disposed of during the year 1926—- 


(1) District Court criminals ae a4 109. 
(2) Police Courts ae ae ae 831 
(3) Court of Requests a ys 257 

1,197 


An important part of the appeal work of the court consiste 
of the decision of those cases which are referred to courts of 
three or more Judges, generally, though not quite accurately, 
described as Full Court cases. The number of these cases 
referred during the year was 6, and the number of days occupied 
in their consideration was 13. 

Note.—Including 1 reference under section: 355. of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, 3 courts of three Judges, 1 court of 
four Judges, 1 court of five Judges. 


Trials on Circuit. 


The total number of cases tried at Criminal Sessions through- 
out the Colony during the year 1926 was 407, and the days 
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consumed in disposing of them were 548. The comparative 
figures for the last seven years are as follows : — 


Year. Cases disposed of. Days consumed. 
1920... oe es 338 0 417 
t92l).. EY ee 402 a 445 
1922... ae oe 296 aN 357 
1923... sie Pa 325 Ge 411 
1924. oe Xe 385 ate 442 
1925. wie 7 ae 373 Be 483 
1926... a 407 ae 548 
These cases were distributed among the circuits in the 
following proportions : — 
Western. Circuit oe Fe ae 194 
Midtand Circuit ve of. aa 120 
Southern Circuit AS ae ce 11 
Northern Circuit a es as 16 
Eastern Circuit an aha a _— 


The cases committed to the Supreme Court consist usually 
of crime of the following categories : — 


(1) Murder. 

(2) Attempted murder. 

(3) Grave cases of grievous hurt. 

(4) Gang robbery. 

(5) Offences against women and children. 

(6) Occasional cases of forgery, and various forms of fraud. 


Members of the criminal classes very seldom come before 
the Supreme Court, all habitual criminals being dealt with 
by the District Courts. 


DISTRICT COURTS, POLICE COURTS, AND 
COURTS OF REQUESTS. 


Criminal. 


‘There are 36 Police Courts in the Island and 3 Municipal 
Courts. 84,967 cases were instituted in the Police Courts 
during the year 1926, and 80,153 persons were brought up 
-béfore the Magistrates on summonses or warrants. Of these, 
46,257 persons were convicted, 31,728 persons acquitted or 
discharged, ‘and 2,168 persons committed to superior courts. 

There are 21 District Courts in the Island having criminal 
‘jurisdiction. During the year under review 1,229 cases were 
committed before such courts, and 1,751 persons were charged. 
‘Of ‘the persons committed for trial, 495 were acquitted, 1,204 
teorvieted, and 6 persons dealt with otherwise. On December 
31, 1926, there were still 46 persons awaiting trial. 
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In the 21 District Courts of the Island there were pending 
on January 1, 1926, 12,718 suits. 12,288 suits were instituted 
or restored during the year, making a total of 25,006 suits. 
Of these, 4,580 were disposed of on evidence, 5,913 were other- 
wise disposed of, i.e., on admissions, &c., making a total of 
10,493, and on December 31, 1926, there were 14,513 suits 
awaiting disposal. 

In the 41 Courts of Requests in the Island there were pending 
on January 1, 1926, 8,814 suits. 25,608 suits were instituted 
during the year, making a total of 34,422 suits. Of these, 
2,764 suits were disposed of on evidence, 22,060 were otherwise 
disposed of, t.e., by default, &c., making a total of 24,824, and 
on December 31, 1926, there were 9,598 suits pending. 


POLICE. 


Strength of the Force, é&c. 


Strength.—The strength of the Force on December 31 provided 
for in the Estimates was— 





Inspector-General ye o. 1 
Deputy Inspectors- Genoral_ 2 
Superintendents, Assistant Superintendents, and Pro- 
bationers 35 
Inspectors and Sub- Inspectors a8 ca 174 
Sorgeants-Major . os . 2 
Sergeants oe ae as 352 
Constables ote 3% ma 2,497 
European Police Force. 
Inspector oe. oe oe 1 
Sub-Inspectors . on os 4 
Sergeants .- +. os 28 
Total of all ranks .. 3,096 





The total strength of the Force was short by 195 on December 
31. This shortage occurs almost entirely in the rank of 
constables, in which there was a shortage of 178. The failure 
to keep the Force up to strength in constables is due to three 
‘causes :— 

(a) The higher standard of work and conduct required. 

(b) The conditions of service for the man who remains a 
constable are not sufficiently attractive. 

(c) The higher standard of education demanded of appli- 
cants to join the Force. 

While punishment for misconduct has increased in severity 
according to the recommendations of the Select Committee of 
the Legislative Council appointed in 1924, the conditions of 
service remained unaltered until October 1, from which date an 
allowance to English-speaking constables was granted. 
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The Select. Committee realized that, in demanding a higher 
standard of work and conduct, it would also be necessary to 
improve the conditions of service. That there is direct con- 
nections between the shortage in strength of constables and the 
severity of punishment inflicted is shown by the following 
figures : — 


Dismissed or Shortage of Strength 


Year. Discharged the ef Constables on 
Force. December 31. 

1923 .. x axe 74 ors 16 

1924... Ss BR 82 an 22 

1925... si oe 161 es 106 

1926 .. an 127 oe 178 


It is the constable of ten years’ service and over who is the 
backbone of the Force. He has learnt his work by experience 
and has survived the many temptations that beset the career of 
aconstable. It is obvious that he is of more use to Government, 
and more to be relied on, than a man of shorter service. But 
whereas a constable obtains annual increments during his first 
eight and a half years’ service, he, under present conditions, can 
only draw four more increments during the course of his service, 
and the maximum salary to which he can rise is Rs. 45, to 
obtain which he must have at least twenty-five years’ service. 

There is no doubt that this fact is realized by recruits and 
intending recruits, who also fully understand that, as constables, 
their duties are more arduous and their hoursof duty longer than 
in any other walk of life. A constable hasno fixed hours for his 
work. In addition to a minimum of eight hours’ ordinary duty 
daily, he is liable to be called out at any time of the day or night 
and in all weather. Unless conditions are improved for the man 
who has served Government for ten years or more, such a man’s 
prospects in the future are not attractive, and to remedy this 
salaries should be made incremental throughout the course of a 
man’s services, so that a man may have some improvement in 
his pay to look forward to every year. That the prospects are 
not attractive is borne out by the increasing number of resigna- 
tions and retirements. In 1925, 98 men resigned and 87 retired, 
while in 1926 131 men resigned and 128 retired. The reason 
is that, with the Colony in its present prosperous condition, 
employment, and well-paid employment, is very easy to find ; 
for instance, a car driver’s monthly wages are on an average 
Rs. 60 or more : 

The position is becoming acute, in that with a shortage of 178 
constables it is not possible to cover fixed points, night patrols, 
and supply men for the regulation of traffic and the prevention 
‘of crime. The large volume of crime in the Island permits of 
no relaxation in police activity, both as regards the prevention 
of crime against property by a system of night patrols, and as 
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regurds the detection of crime by ‘the prompt arrival-of.a police 
officer on the scene. 

Motor traffic in the Island is increasing daily. ‘While'there has 
been an increase of 66 per cent. in the number df ‘motor vehicles 
in the Island in the last two years, there are, as‘a'result of the 
increased number of dismissals, discharges, and resignations, 
fewer constables on duty in the streets than there were in 1924. 
Increase in motor traffic obviously necessitates an increase in the 
number of police required to deal with it, and constant applica- 
tions are being received from the larger towns for more police. 

Expenditure.—The cost of the Force was Rs. 3,136,361 -28. 
The cost of police per man is Rs. 1,013:03 perannum. The cost 
per head of population is 70 cents:or 11}d. 


Crime. 
Crime committed during the Year—The following statement 


shows the number of cases of crime ‘disposed of.as true by the 
courts during the Jest three years :— 


1924. 1925. 1926. 

Total .. ‘6,933 7,660 “8,707 
Homicide oe oe 217 184... 223 
Attempted homicide Re TE aes ba $8 
Grievous hurt .. ws 877. 8a0 909 
Hurt with dangerous weapons . . 1,101... 1,299 .. 1,363 
Burglary oe oe 1,713 .. 2,010 .. 2,405 
Cattle stealing os 472... 485... 424 
Other offences 2,476 2,703 3,295 


Offences against ‘Preventabte Crime 


Year. Total the Person - {Offences against ‘Offences sgeinst 
Crime. (excluding Property, including the State. 
‘Robbery). Robbery). 

1920... 8,189 +. 2,107 oe 6,055 ots 27 
1021, 7,640 «.  -2,122 x 5,404 . 24 
1922... 7,045 . 2,212 Ey 4,805 A 28 
1923... 6,497 a 2,020 . 4,444 ve 33 
1024. 6,933 -. 2,438 os 434600 = ‘Ss 
1025s. 7,450 ee = 2,608 on 4,947 tee 3 
5,914 oe 38 


1926 8,707 oe 2,756 


From these tables it will be seen that the number of vases 
offences against the person and cases of preventable:crime have 
increased and are the highest recorded in the-last -aix years. 
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Crimes. of Violence.—There was an increase in. crimes of 
violence. duning 1926. 

During the year cpt have been taken to ensure that parties 
concerned in crimes of violence, especially in cases of hurt by 
knife, which constitute the major portion of crimes of violence, are 
promptly produced by the police before court, and that the cases 
are disposed of as expeditiously as possible by the Magistrates. 
The unpremeditated use of the knife cannot be prevented by 
police activity, all that can be done with the adult offender is 
to ensure that he is dealt with promptly so that ill-will is not 
fostered: between the parties for an unnecessary length of time. 
Quarrels occur suddenly and are soon over; punishment of the 
offender should be meted out with equal promptness. By 
training the youth of the country in lessons of self-control so as 
to discourage the use of the knife crimes of violence should in 
course of time decrease. 


A great deal is being done to instil self-control into the rising 
generation by teaching boxing in schools. A special annual 
grant is made by Government to the Education Department for 
this purpose.. Boxing is also encouraged in the Pettah, Kandy, 
Galle, and Panadure Street Boys’ Clubs. 


Murder and Gang Robbery.—While there has been no decrease 
in the number of cases of murder committed, it is satisfactory to 
be able to record a marked decrease in the crime of gang robbery. 
The majority of murders are unpremeditated and are due almost 
entirely to.lack of self-control. 


The following statement shows the number of cases of gang 
robbery committed in each district :— 


North-Western Province .. 
Colombn District (Western Province) 
Kalutara .. Ss 
Panadure ae 
Southern Province 

Central Province re 
Province of Uva an 
Province of Sabaragamuwa 


E e ee) 


Total 


Gang robbery is the worst type of crime with which the police 
have to deal. It is a premeditated crime, frequently accom- 
panied by cold-blooded murder and rape, although the latter is 
seldom admitted’ by the victims. Gang robbery is most preva- 
lent in the Kurunegala and Galle Districts. Stringent steps have 
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been taken to try to eradicate this type of crime. That the action 
taken has been successful is proved by the following figures :— 


Number of Cases of Gang Robbery. 


North-Western Southem 

Province. Province. 
1922 ay $8 Bs 21 sig 9 
1923 . we a ll oo 10 
1924 es ace ate 12 oa 14 
1925 oe ee a 13 ot 4 
1926 ae 2 oe 1 


The large drop from 13 cases in 1925 to 2 cases in 1926 in the 
North-Western Province is chiefly attributed to the exemplary 
punishment meted out to gang robbers by the District Judge at 
Kurunegala. The maximum punishment, four years’ rigorous 
imprisonment together with a sentence of 20 lashes, was invari- 
ably awarded. The principle adopted was that violence must 
be met by violence. 

The closer supervision exercised over well known gang robbers 
and the distribution of their photographs to neighbouring 
districts, as well as the organization of special inter-district 
patrols, has undoubtedly assisted in bringing about a reduction 
in this type of crime. 

Offences against Property.—The increase in offences against 
property is by no means confined to Ceylon. In England there 
has been a very large increase in offences against property and a 
reduction in the number of cases involving violence. 

Forgery and cheating, which are crimes unaccompanied by 
violence, are yearly becoming more common both in England 
and in Ceylon. Not only are offences against property 
increasing, but they are no longer confined to a few criminal 
areas. Criminals in Ceylon, as in other countries, have not been 
slow to appreciate the value of motor vehicles as a rapid and 
convenient method of travelling from place to place and as an 
easy means of transporting stolen goods. Numerous instances 
have been reported during the year illustrating how criminals 
make use of motor vehicles to facilitate their operations in 
offences against property. The more rapid the mode of 
conveyance used by criminals, the quicker must be the means 
of communication used by the police. 

The recovery of stolen property invariably involves a search. 
Searches are best made immediately after the commission of an 
offence, and before the offender has had time to dispose of the 
property. As arule, several officers are required for each search. 
Increasing use has been made during the year of motor cars 
by officers in charge of stations in making searches. The results 
have been very satisfactory. The advantage of using a motor 
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car is that a number of officers can be taken together ; simul- 
taneous searches can then be made of several different houses, a 
most important point, and, owing to the rapid and easy method 
of transport, a large number of places can be visited in a short 
space of time. New facts elicited can be verified at once without 
correspondence with other station areas. 


Distribution of Crime.—The following table shows the distri- 
bution of crime disposed of by the courts as true cases :— 





3 Bg 3, 224 ¢ 

Ince. 3 3 2 53 of “8 3 

me 6 64d 6 OU GR oo 

i) <a ic} maz On [Yo] a 
Total .. 223 88 909 1,363 424 3,295 8,707 
Western «+ 52... 23 .. 272 .. 408 - 129... 509 .. 2,082 
Colombo City .. 15.. 3. 82 .. 140 -» 13... 9389... 1,489 
Southern +» 43... 16... 128 .. 239 - 117... 295... 1,161 
North-Western .. 39... 12 .. 115 .. 155 69 .. 351 .. 1,033 
Central os ABMs. 8 .. 128 .. 133 17 .. 415 .. 1,002 
Sabaragamuwa .. 36.. 16. 73 °.. 117 34... 290... 893 
Northern Berea? bees D5 58. 68 V5) t.. $222e 5. 449 
Uva oe Ochs B Ber 21. 34 17... 139.. 289 
Eastern 5s Bec tare CSTs, Obs ll... 106... 225 
North-Central .. i Gree ey aes 5... 8... Bice § 2M es 84 


Comparing the number of serious offences with the population 
(given in the 1921 Census Report) it is found that— 


In the Colombo City there is 1 case of crime to every 172 persons. 


In the Western Province de. 476 = do. 
In the North-Western Province do. 476 do. 
In the Province of Sabaragamuwa do. 528 = do. 
In the Southern Province do. 578 do. 
In the Central Province do. 716 = do. 
In the Province of Uva do. 809 do. 
In the Northern Province do. 835 = do. 
In the Eastern Province do. 857 = do. 
In the North-Central Province do. 1,149 = do. 


The proportion of serious crime to population in Ceylon is 
1 case of serious crime per annum to every 517 persons. 

Preventable crime (7.e., offences against property, including 
robbery) was normal in the North-Central Province. Decreases 
of 7, 15, and 17 per cent. were recorded in the Northern, Eastern, 
and North-Western Provinces respectively. Colombo city with 
118 per cent., the Western Province with 22 per cent., the 
Southern Province with 30 per cent., the Province of Uva with 
15 per cent., and the Province of Sabaragamuwa with 3 per cent., 
all showed an increase in preventable crime. The most criminal 
districts in the Island during 1926 were Colombo city, Kalutara, 
Panadure, Ratnapura, Chilaw, and Tangalla. The most criminal 
outstation police areas were Panadure station with 121 and 
Kurunegala District station with 120 true cases of crime in the 


year. 
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Action taken to deal with Crime : (a) Means of Communication.— 
Telephonic communication with police stations daily becomes 
more important. During the year 4 police stations were con- 
nected by telephone. Out of the 168 police stations in the 
Island 57 are still unconnected by telephone. 


Now that criminals use motor vehicles to travel from place to 
place or to remove stolen property, some equally quick method 
of transport is indispensable to a police officer. Motor cars are 
supplied to officers in charge of Provinces and motor cycles to 
officers in charge of districts. Every police station is supplied 
with 1 or more bicycles. 255 bicycles in all have been supplied 
to stations and offices all over the Island. 


(b) Appointment of an Assistant Superintendent at Avissa- 
wella.—The Sabaragamuwa and Western Provinces contribute 
one-third of the total crime of the Island. Co-operation between 
the Kegalla and Ratnapura Districts is difficult owing to the 
headquarters of these two districts being 61 miles apart. 
Similarly, as the offices of the Superintendents at Kegalla and 
Ratnapura are 65 and 56 miles respectively from the office of 
the Superintendent, Western Province, co-operation between 
these two districts and the Western Province is impracticable. 
Avissawella is an important centre, and the motor traffic on the 
roads branching off at Avissawella for Ratnapura, the Kelani 
Valley, and up-country is increasing each year, motor traffic in 
this district requires more control. A proposal has, therefore, 
been made to station an Assistant Superintendent at Avissa- 
wella. The Ratnapura, Kegalla, and Western Province Districts 
all mect at Avissawella. It is 35 miles from Kegalla, 30 miles 
from the office of the Superintendent, Western Province, and 
26 miles from Ratnapura, and is, therefore, admirably situated 
to assist co-operation between the police of the Western and 
Sabaragamuwa Provinces. 


(c) Co-operation by the Railway Staff and the Public.—The 
Railway staff have been of great assistance to the police in the 
detection of persons committing offences on the railway and in 
marking down absconders and suspects travelling on trains. 
Eighteen cases in which observation and prompt action by an 
officer of the Railway staff resulted in the detection of crime or 
arrest of an absconder were brought to the notice of the General 
Manager of the Railway. The officers in each case were rewarded. 

Co-operation of the public is essential if successful police work 
is to be achieved. Many instances have occurred in which 
members of the public have assisted the Force by giving infor- 
- mation, arresting offenders, and by helping to recover stolen 
property. Their assistance is very much appreciated. 
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(d) Prevention and Detection of Crime.—A special study has 
been made of the dangerous criminals in every district resulting 
in their closer supervision. Their photographs have been taken 
and circulated. Juveniles have been taken in hand at almost 
all the big towns in the Island, and Street Boys’ Clubs have been 
started at Colombo, Kandy, Galle, and Panadure. In almost 
every instance it will be found that the hardened criminal started 
his life of crime while still a boy. Motor buses, so frequently 
used in the commission of crime, particularly thefts of rubber, 
have been specially watched. Up-to-date methods applicable 
to Ceylon have been adopted in the investigation of crime, and 
increasing use has been made of the circumstantial evidence 
which the Government Analyst is frequently able to adduce. 
Offences against property constitute approximately two-thirds 
of the total crime of Ceylon. The detection and conviction of 
the perpetrator of an offence against property does not necessarily 
ensure that the stolen property will be recovered. The main test, 
therefore, of the efficiency of a Police Force must always be 
judged by the success achieved in the prevention rather than in 
the detection of crime. A good patrol system is one of the best 
methods of preventing crime. Numerous cases have occurred in 
which patrols have arrested persons with house-breaking imple- 
ments or stolen property, or persons in the act of committing 
crime, who, but for the patrol system, would possibly never have 
been caught. Special attention has been paid to inter-station 
and inter-district patrols, and to the patrolling of areas where 
houses are temporarily vacated while their occupants attend 
the local weekly or monthly market. Ambush patrols on 
roads or paths likely to be frequented by thieves have proved 
successful in the arrest of persons attempting to escape with 
stolen property and in the arrest of absconders. Good results 
have been obtained by watching well known criminals’ houses at 
night. Steps have been taken to see that men who have to go 
on night patrol have proper sleep during the day. Checks of 
all descriptions have been devised to ensure that patrols are 
honestly done. Burglary and theft are crimes which can be 
kept in check by effective preventive measures. The methods 
adopted to prevent these crimes vary according to the particular 
type of burglary and theft which has to be dealt with. Burglary 
is a specialized type of crime, and is practically confined to 
professional criminals. Suppression and detection of burglary, 
therefore, chiefly depends on an intimate knowledge of burglars, 
their relations and associates. Any peculiarities a burglar may 
have, either as regards his modus operandi in committing crime 
or in his habits, are soon learnt if he has been closely supervised. 
The knowledge so gained is invaluable in the detection of a case 
of burglary, for the peculiarities of the criminal are often stamped 
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on the crime he commits. It is therefore possible at times 
to identify a burglary as the work of a certain criminal. The 
difficulty arises when burglaries are committed which are 
obviously not the work of any known burglar. Mapping the 
burglaries and, making a careful study of each case sometimes 
reveals the centre from which the criminal is working. It will 
often be found that the really clever burglar, the “ brains”’ of a 
gang, has never been to prison at all, and is unsuspected even 
by his neighbours. This is the man who should be tracked down 
and supervised, even if there is no definite evidence to connect 
him with any particular case. By keeping a close watch on the 
movements and associates of such a man an outbreak of burglary 
will often be found suddenly to cease. 


In the past, owing to the various police station areas into 
which Colombo was divided, there was no co-ordination in the 
inquiries into crime. Officers in charge of stations visited the 
scenes of burglary in their station areas only, and knew nothing 
of what was taking place in the adjoining area. By having one 
central authority for all crime in Colombo, and by making 
officers specialize in one or two types of crime only, it is now 
possible for the same officer to visit scenes of burglary in every 
station area. He is then in a position to be able to judge whether 
a burglary is the work of a well known burglar, and whether 
burglaries in several different areas have been committed by one 
man or one gang of men. The same difficulty arises in a Province 
which is divided up into police station areas. Frequent consul- 
tations between the officers in charge of neighbouring stations is 
the only solution. An outbreak of burglary in some particular 
area can be dealt with by sending a specially picked body of men 
to track down the burglars working in that area. 


The prevention of thefts depends upon a study of the type 
of theft being committed. Thefts from verandahs in a town 
obviously require different preventive action from thefts of tea 
stumps from an estate. The advantage of taking up minor 
offences, such as unlawful gaming, transporting cattle without 
vouchers, having no permit to remove tea stumps, &c., has 
frequently been pointed out. Successful investigations of both 
burglaries and thefts depends, as a rule, either on information 
received through informants, or else on the identification of stolen 
property. The importance of keeping in touch with informants 
and of supervising receivers or suspected receivers of stolen 
property cannot be over-estimated. In a town such as Colombo 
success in the detection of burglary and theft has been achieved 
on many occasions by detailing plain clothes men to watch 
well known receivers of stolen property immediately a case of 
theft or burglary is reported. 
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(e) The Photographic and Foot Print Bureaux.—Photography 
is a branch of science which is daily becoming more important 
in police work. Not only is it useful for recording the features 
of criminals, but it affords a means of obtaining indisputable 
evidence as to the position of various objects at the scene of a 
crime or accident as well as showing their actual condition at 
the time. Apart from the evidence it affords, the production 
of a photograph saves a great deal of time to a court inquiring 
into the case. The Judge can visualize the scene by examining 
the photograph of a motor accident, for instance, far quicker 
than he can by questioning witnesses only. 


It is not always possible to produce in court all articles found 
which are required as evidence. Photography enables us, not only 
to keep a permanent record of something which might become 
damaged or obliterated, but obviates the necessity of producing 
some awkward object in court, ¢.g., it is impracticable to break 
up a cement floor in order to produce a foot print’ found on it 
in court. Many things which are invisible to the naked eye 
become perfectly clear in an enlarged photograph. For this 
reason photography is of particular use in cases of forgery and 
in other cases in which the evidence is chiefly circumstantial. 


The Foot Print Bureau, started in 1925, has already proved a 
success. There were 12 cases in which foot print ridges were 
found, 2 cases in which the ridges found were identified, and 1 
ease in which this evidence of identification was not used as the 
offender pleaded guilty. In the 2 cases in which the ridges were 
identified the guilt of the accused was proved solely on this 
evidence. 


(f) Measures taken to deal with Crime in Colombo.—On account 
of the ever-increasing volume of motor traffic in Colombo and 
the more scientific methods adopted by the criminal, it was 
found impossible to utilize the same officers for both traffic 
duty and the investigation of crime. The control of traffic 
is a specialized study, as is the investigation of crime. These 
two branches of police work therefore had to be separated, 
and on February 15 a special body of men known as the 
** Colombo Crime Police” were detailed for the investigation 
of all grave crime and thefts. The Crime Police has its own 
central authority and office. 


In the past there has been a tendency to regard cach station 
as a separate area, so that if burglaries were committed in 
three station areas three different officers in charge of stations 
would visit the scenes and there would be nothing to show 
that all the three burglaries were committed by the same 
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criminal. The main objects aimed by the institution of the 
Crime Police are therefore — 


(1) Increased efficiency and more effective investigation 
by having a central office to collect and tabulate 
systems of committing crime and to treat Colombo 
as one complete area rather than 12 disconnected 
units. ‘ 

(2) Reduction in the delay in the investigation of crime, 
due to  inter-station correspondence regarding 
inquiries to be made, search for absconders, persons 
wanted, movements of criminals. 

(3) The specialization by each officer in the particular 
branch of crime, in the investigation of which he 
shows the greatest aptitude. 

(4) Central supervision of all dangerous and re-convicted 
criminals. 

(5) Making greater and more effective use of the criminal 
records, Modus Operandi Bureau, and information 
available in the main Criminal Investigation 
Department Office. 


The Crime Police are subdivided into four branches, viz.. 
Theft, Burglary, Violence, and Special. 

Thefts in the Customs premises and rowdiness in the Kochchi- 
kade area have to a great extent been suppressed by the opening 
of the Foreshore Police Station. 


Cocaine, Opium, and Ganja Smuggling.—There were 165 
prosecutions by the police for illicit possession of opium. 
2554 lb. of opium were seized. The number of prosecutions 
in 1925 was 120, and the weight of opium seized 54} Ib. 
139 prosecutions were entered for illicit possession of bhang 
and ganja. The weight of ganja seized was 113} lb. No cases 
of illicit possession of cocaine were detected. 

Prior to 1910 no restriction was placed on the consumption 
of opium in Ceylon. Since that date the importation and 
distribution of opium has been carried out by Government. 
24,205 licences were issued in 1911 to those persons who had 
already acquired the habit of consuming opium. No new 
licences have since been issued. The number of registered 
consumers is bound to decrease each year with the death of 
some of the original licensees. On December 31 the number 
was 6,583. Unregistered consumers have been in the habit 
of purchasing opium from registered consumers. The amount 
available for such sale is decreasing annually. The amount of 
opium sold by the Medical Department has dropped from 
10,886 Ib. in 1911 to 3,995 Ib. in 1926, and will finally cease, 
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except for the small amount required for medical purposes, 
on the death of the last registered consumer. Unregistered 
consumers must, therefore, obtain opium imported illicitly, and 
each year increased effort on the part of the smugglers must be 
expected and guarded against. The police are doing everything 
in their power in this respect as the increase in seizures in 
1926 indicates, but to deal with the increase in the smuggling of 
opium the assistance of the Excise Department is essential. 
Under the law at present in force Excise Officers are not legally 
empowered to search for and seize opium. The amendment of 
the law to extend the power of search to Excise Officers is being 
considered by Government. There is no evidence that opium is 
smuggled into Ceylon from any country other than India. Ganja 
is smuggled into Ceylon from Indiaand is grown illicitly in certain 
parts of the Island, especially in the Provinces of Sabaragamuwa 
and Uva. 


Further Action Necessary to deal with Crime. 


Dealing with Youthful Offenders._-A training school where 
youthful offenders can be taught a trade and brought up to 
be useful citizens instead of becoming re-convicted criminals 
is one of the greatest necds of the Colony. There has been 
a yearly increase in the number of re-convicted criminals. On 
December 31 there were 9,872 re-convicted criminals. This 
is almost double the number registered up to 1915. A study 
of the records of these criminals shows that the majority of 
them come from towns. Their criminal history usually starts 
with petty thefts committed between the ages of 12 and 14. 
A sentence of 6 cuts for the first offence is followed by one of 
10 cuts and detention at Maggona Reformatory for subsequent 
offences. Finally imprisonment is awarded, after which a boy 
settles down to a life of crime. During the last two years 1,284 
first offenders were re-convicted. Of these 20 per cent. were 
youths between the ages of 15 and 21. By taking boys in hand 
before they become hardened to a life of crime and training 
them to lead honest lives the problem of reducing crime settles 
itself. 

A boy who has learnt no honest way of earning a living 
continues to adopt the dishonest method which from the time 
of his youth he has found the easiest. This method is, as a rule, 
petty theft, frequently of poultry which can be caught straying 
on the roadside. 

The movement, started by the police in 1922, of reclaiming 
homeless boys continues to make steady progress. Clubs for 
street boys have been started at the Pettah in Colombo, and 
at Galle, Kandy, and Panadure. Membership of a club at 
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once induces self-respect, and the fact that a boy is able to give 
the club as his permanent address assists him to obtain employ- 
ment. No person is likely to give employment to a boy who 
has no credentials and who sleeps in a park or in the verandahs 
of houses. Boys admitted to these clubs are taught to keep 
themselves clean, to be active, and to keep themselves physically 
fit. Initiative is encouraged by making the boys serve on the 
various committees of the clubs. Arrangements are made for 
their education and, as far as possible, for their employment. 
Every boy is expected to maintain himself in food and clothing ; 
the club merely provides him with a home, where he can 
sleep, play, and keep his private possessions. The small amounts 
which the boys subscribe themselves towards the rent and upkeep 
of the club is supplemented by the donations of well-wishers. 
Good results have already been achieved by these clubs, andina 
number of cases boys have opened accounts with the Post Office 
Savings Bank. Since the Galle Street Boys’ Club was started 
there has beena decrease incrime committed by juveniles in that 
town. By starting an “‘Old Boys’ Section” for these clubs it is 
hoped to keep in touch with boys who have passed through the 
club and settled down to permanent employment. A great deal 
has been done by the police in parts of Colombo other than 
the Pettah and in various towns in the Island in addition to 
Galle, Kandy, and Panadure, by encouraging boys to attend 
school and to play games and by helping them to obtain 
employment. 


Supervision of Aliens, Strangers, and Travellers. 

The Criminal Investigation Department includes _ the 
Harbour Police, the Foreshore Police, the Train Police, the 
Photographic Branch, and the Finger Print and Modus Operandi 
Bureaux. 

Situated as Ceylon is on the main route to the Far East and 
Australia and in close proximity to India, a very large number 
of persons pass through its chief port, Colombo, and the Ceylon 
Police are constantly being requested by the police of other 
countries to mark down, arrest, or report on the movements 
of an undesirable character or fugitive offender who is on his 
way to India, Australia, or the Far East. A complete list 
of all persons disembarking from or embarking on ships in the 
ports of Ceylon is kept, together with a record of all persons 
stopping at hotels, boarding houses, or resthouses, so that any 
information required can be given at short notice. In this way 
the Criminal Investigation Department acts as a clearing house 
and does a considerable amount of work for the police of other 
countries. During the year persons of fifty-one different 
nationalities passed through the port of Talaimannar. 
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229 destitute immigrants were prevented from landing at 
Talaimannar, and 116 such persons were prevented from 
landing at Colombo. In 1925 the figures were 26 and 72 
respectively. _ 

Repatriation of Indigent Indian Immigrants. — Indian 
immigrant labourers, not actually sick but no longer fit for 
work and consequently destitute, are dealt with by the police 
and are repatriated through the House of Detention. 739 
were repatriated during the year. 


Motor T'raffic. 

Central Registering Authority.—The system of control of all 
motor vehicles by one Registering Authority (the Inspector- 
General of Police) continues, and the examination of applicants 
and the issue of licences to drive motor vehicles are being 
carried out by the police. The total number of motor vehicles 
in the Island in 1918 was 3,773. The number rose to 9,029 in 
1924, to 11,773 in 1925, and to 14,947 on December 31, 1926. 
There has been a 66 per cent. increase in motor vehicles in the 
past two years. During the year 1924 new motor vehicles 
were registered at the rate of 189 a month; in the year 1925 
the number rose to 274 a month, and in 1926 to 351. The 
following figures give a good idea of the rapidity with which 
motor vehicles are being imported :— 


In 1922 there was 1 motor vehicle to every 757 persons 
in the Island. 

In 1924 there was 1 motor vehicle to every 498 persons 
in the Island. 

In 1926 there was 1 motor vehicle to every 301 persons 
in the Island. 


The number of motor driving licences shows a corresponding 
increase from 9,621 in 1924 to 16,964 on December 31, 1926. 
During the year 1926 new motor driving licences were being 
issued at the rate of 322 a month. At the present rate of 
increase in the work in the Motor Office the time is fast approach- 
ing when the licensing of motor vehicles and drivers will have 
to be undertaken bya Central Traffic Authority as reeommended 
by the Committee appointed in 1915 to report on transport 
in Ceylon. 

New Legislation.—In 1923 a new Ordinance was drafted to 
eliminate defects in the present motor by-laws and to provide for 
heavier punishments for offences under the Vehicles Ordinance. 
The need for the amended and additional provisions in the law 
is daily increasing, and it is hoped that the new Ordinance will 
be enacted at an early date. 
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Registration of Motor Vehicles and Drivers—The 14,947 
motor vehicles in the Island on December 31 were registered 
as follows : — 


Motor cars registered for private use 7,249 
Motor cars registered for convoyance of passengers for hire. 1,350 
Motor buses and lorries meuisteredt for the conveyance of 
passongors for hire 2,146 
Lorri¢s registered for the conveyance of oods—private and 
for hire ath 1,390 
Motor cycles . oe -s «62.812 


The greatest increase has been in the registration of buses and 
lorries for the conveyance of passengers for hire from 356 in 
1923 to 2,146 in 1926. Motor buses are now running in every 
district in the Island and are very popular. On the first day 
of the Madhu Festival in the Mannar District of the Northern 
Province 160 buses were plying for hire between Madhu Camp 
and Madhu Road Railway Station, where up to a few years ago 
a motor car had never been seen. 


Regulation and Control of Motor Traffic—There were 12,920 
prosecutions under the motor by-laws during the year through- 
out the Island. Of these, 1,913 were for exceeding the speed 
limit, 984 for reckless or careless driving, 245 for driving without 
carrying the licence to drive on the vehicle, 32 for not reporting 
at the nearest police station accidents involving serious injury. 
and 2,116 for overloading buses. In 1925 the number of 
prosecutions under the motor by-laws was 8,613. The number 
of accidents caused by motor vehicles throughout the Island 
was 1,824, 258 were serious, 109 of them proving fatal. Of 
these 258 cases it was found that— 


(a) In 101 cases the accident was due to carelessness on the 
part of pedestrians. 

(b) In 65 cases motor vehicles collided. 

(c) In 44 cases the condition of the road was the cause or a 
contributory cause of the accident. 


While there has been an increase in the number of accidents 
due to carelessness on the part of pedestrians, there has actually 
been a decrease in the number of accidents in which motor 
vehicles have collided, 65 such cases having been recorded in 
1926 compared with 175 in 1925. People in Ceylon have been 
used to walking or to travelling on the roads in slow-moving 
vehicles for so many generations that they are unable suddenly 
to become accustomed to the fast-moving motor vehicle. Many 
accidents are due to pedestrians over estimating the time a motor 
vehicle will take to reach a certain point. The human angle 
of vision is not very great, consequently a person stepping on 
to aroad from a boutique may not notice a motor car 20 yards 
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away approaching him, and unless used to fast-moving traffic 
does not realize that a motor car travelling at 20 miles an hour 
will reach the place where he is walking by the time he has 
taken two steps. Motor car drivers too, unused to driving 
fast-moving vehicles, take some time to acquire a sense of speed 
and distance. This sense is very necessary, not only for the 
actual control of the vehicle being driven, but for the purpose 
of being able to judge accurately the position another vehicle 
or person or animal will occupy at a given instant. It is the 
sense of being able to anticipate the movement of other vehicles 
or of persons on the road which makes the difference between 
a good and an indifferent driver. There has been a noticeable 
improvement in the driving of motor vehicles during the last 
few years. The improvement in motor bus drivers has been 
most marked. A great deal has been done to make motoring 
safer in many towns and districts by widening roads, straighten- 
ing out bad corners or bends, and by removing obstructions 
to clear vision, such as trees growing on a corner. 

As the number of fatal motor accidents is increasing it is very 
necessary that the police should continue to take special steps 
to ensure that the motor regulations which were made for the 
protection of the public are strictly enforced. The control of 
motor traffic is a specialized branch of police work, and a special 
division of police has been formed in Colombo to deal with 
traffic. Similar action will have to be taken in the near future 
in some of the larger towns, such as Kandy and Galle. During 
the year selected outstation officers have attended special 
courses of training in Colombo in motor regulations and traffic 
control. It has been found in other countries that the only 
method of dealing effectively with motor traffic is to have a 
mobile body of men who can patrol the roads, check speed, and 
generally supervise motor vehicles. The system has been started 
by the Superintendent, Province of Sabaragamuwa, at Ratna- 
pura, and has proved a success. The extension of this system 
to other districts is being considered. 


Co-operation of the Public.—Ignorance of the rules of the road 
on the part of pedestrians is responsible for a considerable 
number of accidents. Since the year 1919 instruction in the 
rule of the road has been given in all schools. It is hoped 
that by means of this instruction the number of accidents due 
to ignorance will gradually be reduced. 

Many witnesses to motor offences or accidents are unwilling 
to come forward to give evidence, either on account of the 
inconvenience experienced in attending court, or on account 
of the expense involved in travelling to a court situated at a 
considerable distance from the witness’ home. The Magistrates 
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in the Municipal Court of Colombo and in most Police Courts 
have undertaken to consider the convenience of members of 
the public who take the trouble to go to the court to give 
evidence in these cases by hearing such cases at times convenient 
to the witnesses. In view of the fact that half the fines inflicted 
may be awarded to persons who give information of offences 
under the motor regulations, arrangements have been made 
that in deserving cases a proportion of the fine will be paid 
to witnesses towards the defrayal of their expenses. 


Control of Speed.—Speed is an inevitable result of improve- 
ment in the design of motor vehicles. The seriousness of an 
accident is, as a rule, directly proportional to the speed of the 
vehicle. It is speed that kills, and it will be found all over the 
world that’ in the majority of motor accidents the vehicle 
responsible for the accident was being driven at an excessive 
speed. Prevention is the best method of dealing with all things; 
little is gained by waiting until an accident has occurred and 
then prosecuting the offender. It is not suggested that a very 
fast driver is a danger to the public. A fast driver with sound 
judgment is as a rule of less danger to the public than a slow 
driver who has little judgment, but drivers of this description 
are in the minority. Preventive action must be taken against 
the majority, and the only feasible method of minimizing reckless 
driving is by keeping down speed. 

The following figures show the action taken in the past four 
years to prevent reckless driving, and the proportion of serious 
accidents to motor vehicles on the road :— 


Number of Motor Fatal Total puumaer vt 
Year. Vehicles on the Accidents Serious Pose culions, 
Road. only Accidents. for exceeding the 

‘ aa Speed Limit. 
1923... 7,288 et 38 a 82 es 235 
1924... 9,029 oc 69 os 171 By 709 
1925... 11,773 as 73 ae 230 aa 1,259 
1926... 14,947 ats 109 ate 258 Sus 1,913 


The police do not confine themselves to instituting prosecutions 
for exceeding the speed limit. A special effort has been made 
to deal with persons who drive in a rash and negligent manner. 
There were 984 prosecutions for reckless or careless driving in 
1926, 830 in 1925, and 438 in 1924. 

While the increase in motor vehicles during the year has been 
27 per cent., there has been a 49 per cent. increase in fatalities. 
The police cannot, therefore, afford to relax the steps which are 
being taken to deal with motor traffic. While no attempt is 
made to favour any particular class of motorist, greater attention 
must necessarily be paid by the police to hiring motor cars and 
buses. Hiring motor cars and buses are public conveyances, 
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and every person travelling in a public conveyance has a right 
to expect that all precautions will be taken for his safety. In 
the case of a motor bus, an accident, unlike the case of an 
ordinary touring car, may involve serious injury to as many as 
40 persons. Special attention has been paid to the prevention 
of the overloading of buses. The following cases are good 
illustrations of the necessity for exercising the closest supervision 
over motor buses :— 

A bus conveying a party of pilgrims was driven in a reckless 
manner, ran off the road, and capsized. Twenty-two persons, 
including the driver, were injured, and one died subsequently. 
The driver was under the influence of liquor. 

In another case a bus carrying pilgrims was driven at a high 
speed and upset owing to its failure to negotiate a curve in the 
road. One person was killed and 8 were injured. 

Motor Vehicles and Crime.—The use of motor vehicles in the 
commission of crime is yearly becoming more common both 
as a mode of conveyance to and from the scene of crime and 
as an easy and rapid means of removing stolen property. As 
instances of this the following cases are quoted :— 


A man was murdered near Jafina, his body was conveyed 
in a motor car to a jungle 45 miles away, where it was hanged 
on a tree to make it appear that he had committed suicide. 
The corpse was not discovered for several weeks. 

In the Kegalla District an outbreak of burglaries occurred 
at places situated on the main Colombo-Kandy road. The 
burglaries stopped when special supervision over motor buses 
and lorries which used to halt for the night on the wayside 
was started. This shows that the burglars were travelling 
in these conveyances. 

In the Tangalla District, during the search of a man’s house 
letters were found asking him to go by bus from Tangalla 
to Wirawila, a distance of 40 odd miles, to bring house-breaking 
implements and to come after dark. 

The supervision of motor vehicles, from the point of view 
of the increasing use that is being made of them for the 
commission of crime, is a matter requiring careful attention. 
The appointment of a mobile body of men in each district to 
regulate traffic and to supervise motor vehicles appears to be 
the best solution to the difficulty. 


PRISONS. 


There was a decrease of 816 in the total number of admissions 
of convicted prisoners of Ceylon during the year 1926, exclud- 
ing Road Ordinance defaulters, of whom there were 47, as 
against 12] in 1925. 
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The figures are as follows : — 


1925. ots oe ce 8,940 
1926... cs te or 8,124 


The number of prisoners sentenced to death was 68, as 
against 59 in 1925. There were 45 executions during the year, 
as against 33 in 1925. 

Of the 45 whose capital sentences were carried out, 42 were 
Sinhalese, 2 Tamils, and 1 Muslim Bengalee. 

Of the number executed 2 had been sentenced in 1925 ; 
and of the number sentenced to death 2 were executed in 1927. 

There were 5 escapes and 4 recaptures during the year. 

The total number of deaths in prisons was 78, as against 
79 in 1925; and the death rate per 1,000 of the admissions 
during the year was 5°60, as against 5°06 in 1925 and 6°74 
in 1924. 

The number of punishments inflicted during the year on 
prisoners for prison offences was 698, as against 1,057 in 1925, 
and 1,175 in 1924. 

Prisoners are in all prisons employed upon work of public 
utility and remunerative industrial labour. At Welikada 
and Bogambra prisons various trades are taught, such as 
carpentry, blacksmith and tinsmith work, bootmaking, 
tailoring, the making of cane furniture, matting, coir brooms, 
rugs, mats, coal and tea leaf bags, ropes, strings, bamboo tats, 
laundry work, printing, bookbinding, and masonry works. 

During the year under review 2,183 articles of wooden 
furniture were turned out by prison labour for various Govern- 
ment departments. For making up furniture for the Govern- 
ment, the Forest Department supplied 5,938 cubic feet of 
various timber in logs and the Government Stores 140 cubic 
feet of Rangoon teak. Cutting, planing, &c., of timber was 
done by machinery. 

The Government Printing Office continues to employ a daily 
average of 180 prisoners from Welikada prison. This prison 
also continues to wash all soiled linen from the Medical and 
Railway Departments, &c., 1,028,769 pieces being dealt with 
during the year. 

14,551 articles of clothing and bedding were made up for the 
Colonial Storekeeper, and 38,870 yards of cloth woven for 
prison use. 

The prisoners at Mahara prison are exclusively employed in 
the quarries on account of Harbour Works and Public Works 
Department. 
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A daily average of 212 prisoners were employed in the 
Harbour Works quarry during the year as blacksmiths, car- 
penters, platelayers, stone dressers, stone breakers, and on 
excavation and other works in connection with the working 


of the quarry. 
The following quantities of metal have been dealt with: — 
2-inch metal broken ae aS 51,539 bushels 
Hand rubble turned out one os 4,657 tons 
Stone setts made 28 ees 7,612 setts 
5/8 chips turned out oe ee 294 barrels 


A daily average of 278 prisoners were employed in the Public 
Works Department quarry as metal breakers, and they turned 
out 5,045 cubes of 2-inch metal. 

A daily average of 50 prisoners has also been employed in 
cutting and removing the over burden and uncovering the 
rock for blasting operations. 

The Karaiyoor reclamation works at Jaffna continue to 
make good progress. The daily average number of prisoners 
employed on the works was 158. The extent of land reclaimed 
was 7 acres 2 roods and 24 perches. 

At Anuradhapura 42 prisoners are daily employed on account 
of Anti-Malarial Campaign in filling up pools of the town, 
weeding, clearing jungle, &c. 

Prisoners are employed at Palugama in clearing jungle and 
planting teak, margosa, rosewood, &c., for the Forest Depart- 
ment. They were also employed in breaking metal for the 
Local Board. 

The schools at Welikada and Mahara for prisoners of the 
age of twenty-three years and under on admission to prison 
having a sentence of six months and over made satisfactory 
progress, the daily average attendance being 93 during the year. 


XII.—_Local Government. 


URING 1926 (as during the two preceding years) no new 
District Councils were established. The eight existing 
Urban District Councils, viz., those of Negombo and 

Ratnapura constituted as from January 1, 1922, and those 
of Chilaw, Jaffna, Kalutara, Matale, Matara, and Panadure 
constituted as from January 1, 1923, continued to carry on 
the administration of their respective towns. On March 4, 
the Legislative Council concluded its debate (begun on Febru- 
ary 12) on the motion re-introducing in Council the amending 
Ordinance to extend the operation of local government through- 
out the Island. (This Ordinance was postponed at its second 
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reading on November 15, 1923, pending the collections of 
certain information, which was subsequently furnished by the 
Local Government Board and published as a Sessional Paper 
(IV. of 1925). ) The debate resulted in the acceptance by 
Government of an amendment of the original motion pro- 
viding for the appointment of a Select Committee of the Legis- 
lative Council ‘‘ to consider the working of Ordinances relating 
to District Councils, Local Boards, Sanitary Boards, and 
Village Committees, and to make such recommendations 
as will make it possible to extend local self-governing institu- 
tions throughout the country.” The report of the Committee 
which was appointed at a later stage of the meeting is awaited. 
In conséquence of this development no further action was 
taken with regard to the application received in 1925 for the 
establishment of an Urban District Council for Ambalangoda. 
As regards the request of the Chinafort Muslim Association 
(also made in 1925) for the constitution of an Urban District 
Council for Beruwala, Government decided, in view of the 
strong representations put forward against the proposal and 
of the inadequacy of the revenue of the town, not to take 
action at present under the Local Government Ordinance. 


XIII._Control of Indian Immigrant Labour. 


Y Ordinance No. 1 of 1923 Government control over the 
immigration of Indian emigrants was established, the 
Controller of Indian Immigrant Labour being in charge 

of the Department concerned, while the Emigration Com- 
missioner with a large staff was appointed as the Controller’s 
representative in India. His headquarters are at Trichinopoly, 
the chief centre of recruitment of Indian emigrants engaged to 
work on Ceylon estates, 

The Board of Indian Immigrant Labour composed of officials 
and unofficials advises the Controller. 

The Controller collects acreage fees from estates employing 
Indians to the extent of about Rs. 3,000,000 a year to finance 
the transport, repatriation, and general protection of Indian 
immigrant labour, this labour being distinct from ordinary 
Indian labour which enters Ceylon unassisted in search of a 
livelihood. 

Fees are levied at present only on tea, rubber, cacao, and 
cardamom estates employing Indians, though about 30,000 
Indian labourers now work on coconut estates. The rate is 
levied quarterly, and amounts annually as a rule to Rs. 5°25 
per acre for tea and Re. 1:75 per acre for rubber, cacao, or 
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cardamom. Estates employing a scanty Indian labour force 
are assessed, not on an acreage, but on a per capita basis, which 
is cheaper than the former. Tea is assessed at three times 
the rate of the other products referred to, as tea planting requires 
about three times as much labour as the other products. 

It costs the Labour Department about Rs. 20°27 per head 
annually to recruit, repatriate, and protect Indian assisted 
labour. All the expenses of recruitment are met free of cost 
to the labourers, and no advances made to them in considera- 
tion of recruitment are recoverable at law in India or Ceylon. 

There are about 7,500 to 10,000 estates over 10 acres in 
extent in the planting districts in Central and South Ceylon, 
and Indians are employed on 1,788 of these, the rest being 
worked by indigenous labour. Nearly all the largest estates, 
however, are worked wholly or partially by Indian labour, 
coconut estates excepted. 

There is no indentured labour in Ceylon; all labour as a 
tule is employed at daily rates or contract rates and paid 
monthly on a civil contract of hire and service. 

The following figures illustrate the movement of Indians 
into and from Ceylon :— 


Entering Ceylon. Leaving Ceylon 


Unassisted. Assisted. Total. forcIndia. 
1922... 85,071 .. 77,636 .. 162,707 .. 145,363 
1923... 83,256 .. 89,859 .. 173,115... 128,172 
1924. 88,787 .. 153,989... 242,776 .. 139,877 
1925... 101,324 .. 125,585 .. 226,909 .. 158,457 
1926... 110,853... 101,746... 212,599... 241,607 


Of those estate labourers entering Ceylon the following 
assisted emigrants had been in Ceylon before :— 


1924, ji 1925. 1926. 


62,474 .» 57,570 .» 51,330 
41 per cent. of whole.. 45 percent. of whole 50 per cent. of whole 


These figures prove how attractive Ceylon estates are to 
the rural workers in South India, who find in Ceylon better 
economic, climatic, and social conditions than they experience 
in their own villages. 

Labourers entering Ceylon from India undergo quarantine 
in India at Mandapam or Tataparai. 

In 1926 there were probably about 820,000 Indians in 
Ceylon, or nearly one-sixth of the total population. There 
were 666,931 on estates: 226,680 men, 219,540 women, and 
220,711 children. 
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Assisted Indians are recruited by kanganies on licences issued 
by the Controller, and their activities are supervised from first 
to last. 


The recruiting areas of Trichinopoly, Salem, Madura, and 
Vellore are covered with agencies where advice, help, and 
supervision are administered as the recruits are presented by 
kanganies. The labourers are transported by rail or omnibus 
to Trichinopoly, the headquarters camp—a model institution, 
laid out architecturally on modern town planning lines, with 
electric lights, water carriage drainage, and every modern 
comfort. Thence the assisted labourers proceed to Manda- 
pam Camp, another model institution; and there are smaller 
model resting camps in Ceylon at Polgahawela and Colombo. 


These labourers, from the moment they enter an agency, 
are provided free of cost with cooked food or travelling 
rations, drink, lodging, medical treatment, vaccination, hook- 
worm cure, baths, lights, fares, escort, and, where needed, free 
clothes and blankets, and even pocket money, until they arrive 
on the estate, where work is guaranteed to them by law for 
six days a week. 


Indians unable to work and fit to travel home and Indian 
vagrants are, if they so desire, repatriated to India at the 
expense of the Ceylon authorities and escorted to their homes. 
Special cheap fares are allowed on the Ceylon Government 
Railway to Indian estate labourers returning to India. The 
numbers repatriated at public expense in recent years were :— 
1924, 571; 1925, 1,851; 1926, 2,442. 


Indians enjoy in Ceylon all the political and legal rights 
enjoyed by other races. They have two special Indian seats 
in the Legislative Council, and an Indian Emigration Agent 
stationed in Ceylon to look after their interests. 


There is no law fixing hours of work for Indian or other 
labour. : 


The clauses of the Washington Convention of 1919 regarding 
the protection of female and child labour are legally enforce- 
able in Ceylon. 


Assisted Indian immigrants are almost entirely estate 
labourers who are housed free of cost on estates; the average 
number occupying a room 12 feet by 10 feet and a verandah 
10 feet by 6 feet being about 3-8. From 1921 to 1926, on 
estates employing Indians there have been erected 96,755 rooms 

- for labourers at a cost of Rs. 32,944,818, and this great scheme 
of agricultural housing reform is still in progress. 
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These rooms are built to Government specification and 
under Government supervision, and the regulations insist on 
adequate light, air, ventilation, drainage, &c. Latrines and 
protected water supply are also insisted on. There are 43,913 
latrines on estates employing Indians, while 92,008 rooms have 
a pipe-borne water supply. There are 78,056 garden plots 
allotted to labourers on these estates. 


The birth-rate on estates employing Indians in 1926 was 
43-1 per 1,000, as compared with the general Ceylon rate of 
41. The death-rate was 30 per 1,000, as compared with the 
general Ceylon rate of 24:7. The birth- and death-rates of 
Indian estate labourers is steadily improving every year. 


In the planting districts proper—about 10,000 square miles 
in extent—there are 77 Government hospitals, 237 Government 
dispensaries, 78 estate hospitals, and 645 estate dispensaries. 
In few countries in the world is such a generous or magnificent 
provision made for the health of labourers, and that free of all 
cost to them. 


There are no epidemics as a rule on Ceylon estates, and there 
is little malaria. There is a great deal of avoidable disease 
and premature mortality, due to the ignorance of mothers in 
the care of children, the prevalence of venereal disease, and 
the general insanitary habits, ignorance, and recklessness of 
Indian immigrants. But there is a steady improvement 
annually, and the present standard of health on Ceylon estates 
is rarely equalled in the East. 


There is little serious crime amongst Indians on Ceylon 
estates. The labourers are a law-abiding, industrious people. 
Strikes are practically unknown. The chief disturbance is 
the futile movement of labour caused by employers offering 
cash inducements to labourers through kanganies to commit 
breach of their monthly contracts of hire and service. 


Indians on Ceylon estates receive in real wages, cash, free 
houses, free firewood, free medical aid, maternity benefit, free 
rice when ill, often free meals for children and gifts at festivals, 
&c. (of clothes or money), and rice below cost price. These 
real wages are between 50 and 100 per cent. higher than what 
Indian rural labourers receive in India. Cash wages are paid 
for time work, task work, piece work, &c., and range from about 
50 cents a day to over one rupee on the average. 


A bill to secure a legal minimum rate of wages for Indians 
on Ceylon estates had passed its second reading at the end of 
1926. It is also proposed to prohibit legally the employment 
of Indian children under 10 years of age on estates. 
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The immigration of Indians into Ceylon has been going on 
for centuries as there is great commercial intercourse between 
the two countries and as the superior climatic and economic 
conditions of Ceylon attract Indian traders and labourers. 


The immigration of Indians to Ceylon estates has been going 
on for nearly a century, and the system now in vogue is a credit 
to all concerned and an object lesson in immigration. 


There is almost complete absence of deceit or malpractices, 
though the labourers are generally a docile, illiterate, depressed 
class. They are as a rule recruited in families, neither the 
old nor the young dependents being rejected. There is practi- 
cally an equal number of men and women. Work is guaranteed 
for the immigrants, and on arrival on Ceylon estates they 
find there relatives and friends from their villages, as each 
estate keeps up a labour connection with certain villages. 
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Situation and Area. 


The Seychelles Islands are situated between the parallels of 
S. latitude 4° and 5°; the estimated total number of square miles 
comprised in the group and in the dependencies of Seychelles is 
156}. The number of islands under the Seychelles Government is 
92, 

Mahé is the largest and most populous island and is distant 
from Mauritius 934, from Madagascar 600, and from Zanzibar 970 
miles. It is mountainous, fertile, and has an area of about 5) 
square miles. 

The other chief islands within a radius of 60 miles from Mal 
are Praslin (9,700 acres) ; Silhouette (4,900 acres) ; La Digue (2.5") 
acres); Curieuse (900 areas Félicité (800 ereayn North Islnd 
(525 acres); St. Anne (500 acres) ; Frigate (500 acres) ; Denis (34 
acres); Cerf (290 acres); and Bird or Sea Cow Island (160 acres). 

The following islands are also dependencies of Seychelles :—The 
Amirantes, Alphonse Island, Rijontier Island, St. Frangois Island, 
St. Pierre Tsland, Providence, the Cosmoledo Group, Astove Island, 
Assumption Island, Coétivy, the Farquhar Islands, and the Aldabri 
Tslands. 





History. 
The Tslands are believed to have heen discovered by a Portugues? 
named Pedro Mascaregnas, in 1505, but the discovery was not 
apparently followed by any attempt at colonisation. 
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_ Previously to the French occupation they were the resort of 
pirates who infested the Indian Ocean, some of whose nanies are 
borne by descendants in Mahé at the present time. 


Under the government at Mauritius of Labourdonnais, whose 
name they originally bore, their position was first defined in 1748, 
and M. Picault, who tock possession of the Islands in the name of 
the King of France, called the principal island Mahé. Later on 
the group was renamed the Seychelles Islands, in honour of the 
Vicomte Moreau des Séchelles, who was Controller-General of 
Finance under Louis XV from 1754 to 1756. 


During the war of the French Revolution Mahé was extremely 
useful to French ships as a place of refuge and refitment, but on the 
17th May, 1794, it was captured by Captain Newcome of His 
Majesty’s ship Orpheus. 

The last French Governor, Mr. de Quincy, who was born at Paris 
in November, 1748, becaine (after the departure of Lieutenant 
Sullivan, R.M., who had been placed in charge) the first Agent 
Civil under the British Government. Mr. de Quincy’s reign as 
French Governor lasted 20 years. He remained for 18 years in 
the service of the British Government, and died on the 10th July, 
1827. 

The capitulation was renewed in 1806, but it was not until the 
capture of Mauritius in 1810 that Seychelles was formally taken 
possession of by the appointment of an Agent, and incorporated as 
a dependency of that Colony. A board of Civil Commissioners 
was appointed in 1872, when the finances of the Seychelles were 
separated from those of Mauritius. 

In 1897, the Administrator was given full powers as Governor, 
and Seychelles was practically separated from Mauritius. The 
separation was completely carried out in 1903, when Seychelles 
was constituted a separate Colony under its own Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief. 


Climate. 


Although almost on the Equator, the climate of Seychelles is 
quite healthy and, owing to the absence of the anopheline mosquito, 
malaria does not occur. 

The maximum shade temperature rarely exceeds 86° F.. but 
even at night the temperature seldom falls below 74° F. ‘Thus 
during the whole year the temperature only varies over a range of 
about 12° F. 

The hottest weather occurs during the months of March and 
April, but, though the difference in temperature is only slight, 
living in a climate where the temperature is almost constant 
makes one very susceptible to changes of temperature of only a 
few degrees. 
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The rainfall averages about 90 inches, although in some years 
it has reached 115 inches. The heaviest rains occur in December 
and January, though showers are frequent throughout the year. 
The Colony is free from the cyclones which do so much damage to 
crops in the southern portion of the Indian Ocean. 


Population. . 


The population of the Colony on the 31st December, 1926, was 
estimated at 26,397, an increase of 1,874 since the census of 1921. 


There were 186 marriages, or 15 less than in 1925. 


he births in 1926 numbered 717, which corresponds to a rate 
of 27.16 per 1,000. 


The deaths amounted to 470, or 17.8 per thousand. 


Government Finance. 


The total revenue collected amounted to Rs.662,541, a decrease 
as compared with 1925 of Rs.108,220. Customs revenue produced 
Rs.285,921 as compared with Rs.390,082 the previous year. 

The expenditure totalled Rs.713,692. 

The following is a statement of revenue and expenditure for the 
last four years :— 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
Rs. Rs. 
1923... as 683,979 es ie 597,940 
1924... nee 755 ,758 = Bee 659,452 
1925... me 770,761 a e 657,014 
1926 ie 662,541 ie as 713,692 


‘The assets of the iat on the 3lst December, 1926, exceeded the 
liabilities by Rs.490,050.22 cts. 


The investments of the Colony were as follows :— 


Rs. 
On account of General Revenue ... ee 192,729 
On account of Savings Bank ... |... 95,661 


Pousuio DEsr. 


The balance remaining due to the Imperial Treasury on account 
of the loan of £20,000 made to Seychelles in 1900 for road making 
was £3,691 2s. 5d. There is also a balance of Rs.25,000 still owing 
to Mauritius out of the sum of Rs.50,000 borrowed in 1920 for the 
purpose of building an auxiliary ketch. Provision has been made 
in the 1927 Estimates for the repayment of Rs.10,000 of this 
balance. 
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SAVINGS Bank. 
The balance standing to the credit of depositors on the 31st 


December, 1926, was Rs.227,145, an increase of Rs.46,911 com- 
pared with 1925. 


Trade, Agriculture, and Industries. 


The total value of the trade of the Colony (exclusive of imported 
specie) was Rs.4,063,478, as compared with Rs.4,297,800 in 1925. 

Although the total value of the trade of the Colony showed a 
slight decrease as compared with the previous year, the volume of 
trade was nevertheless satisfactory. 


Imports. 


The total value of the imports (exclusive of specie) was 
Rs.1,692,547, compared with Rs.1,796,110 in 1925. ‘The imports 
from the United Kingdom show a decrease of Rs.124,201; the 
imports from India show an increase of Rs.55,817. On the other 
hand the imports from French possessions showed a decrease of 
Rs.763 as compared with 1925. 


Exports. 

The total exports were valued at Rs.2,370,931, compared with 
Rs.2,507,531 in 1925. The exports to the United Kingdom showed 
a decrease of Rs.461,300. 

The principal countries to which produce was exported were the 
following :— 


hs. 
United Kingdom... ase ny ae 895,878 
British Possessions ... Ais We se 570,543 
France wel od ate se 7 599,653 


AGRICULTURE. 


The Coconut Industry.—This is the most important of the 
Colony’s industries. 

The total export of copra during the year amounted to 5,461} 
tons, as compared with 4,873 tons in 1925. About 83,900 coconuts 
were exported during the year under review, as compared with 
61,000 the previous year. Coconuts sold locally during the year 
at a price of about Rs.40 to Ks.48 per thousand, while copra aver- 
aged about Rs.350 per ton. 

Essential Oils.—After the copra industry, the distillation of essen- 
tial oils holds the place of next importance in the Colony’s indus- 
tries. 
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The distillation of cinnamon oil was continued energetically and 
increasing interest has been shown in the distillation of patchouli. 
basilic, and lemon grass oil. 

The total export of essential oils of all kinds amounted to 46,183 
litres, valued at Rs.325,037. The export in 1925 amounted to 
45,999 litres. 


Vanilla.—The total export of vanilla during the year amounted 
to 550 kilos, valued at Rs.4,568, as compared with 2,466 kilos, 
valued at Rs.42,509, in 1925. 


Rubber.—The total export of rubber during the year amounted 
to 6,700 kilos. as compared with 4,936 kilos in 1925. 


FISHERIES AND NATURAL RESOURCES. 


The majority of the natives of the Colony are born sailors, and 
the number who fish to earn a living is therefore considerable. Fish 
and turtle are very plentiful, but the number of the latter is said 
to be diminishing. The question of introducing some form of close 
season for these reptiles 1s engaging the attention of the Govern- 
nent. 

Turtles are brought to Mahé froin the outlying islands by: smail 
coasting boats of from 20 to 90 tons. On arrival in Victoria they 
are kept in turtle ponds until required. 


In connection with the fishing industry the following exports 
were made during the year :— 


Value. 

Kilos. Rs. 
Tortoise shell ie ae 9844 47,785 
Calipee ite ie ve 4,080 11,308 
Shark fins... nae on 1,106 2,463 
Trepangs... ae 5,673 9,810 


The export of guano during dies year amounted to 6,930 tons, the 
declared value being Rs.206,880. 


Legislation. 

Hight Ordinances were passed by the Legislature during the year. 

The Principal Ordinances were :— 

No. 3.—‘* An Ordinance to authorise the issue of certain fishing 
licences and to control the capture of and trade in whales and 
certain fish in Colonial Waters.”” 

No, 4.—‘‘ An Ordinance to make provision for the supply by 
private enterprise of electricity for lighting and other purposes.’’ 

No. 5.—‘' An Ordinance to enable a Notary who is absent from 
his office and unable to attend to his notarial duties through illness 
or other sufficient cause to be represented by another Notary tem- 
porarily appointed for that purpose.”’ 
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No. 6.—'* An Ordinance relating to the mode of writing to he 
employed in drawing up Notarial Deeds.”’ 


5 No. 7.—‘‘ An Ordinance to regulate the Carriage of Goods by 
ea.” 


Education. 
Educatjon is not compulsory. 


There are 22 Grant-in-Aid schools at which free elementary 
education is given. WMighteen of these schools are Roman Catholic, 
attended by 1,731 children, with an average attendance of 1,305; 
the remaining four schools are Church of England, attended by 
271 pupils, with an average attendance of 203.5. 


The average attendance has increased from 73 per cent. to 75.6 
per cent. in the Roman Catholic schools, and in the Church of 
England schools from 70.4 per cent. to 75.4 per cent. 


Apart from the 22 schools examined, there are four Roman 
Catholic primary schools which are not yet registered ; one at Port 
Glaud with 28 pupils; one at Anse Etoile with 82 pupils; one at 
Plaisance with 130 pupils, and one at Anse Boudin, Praslin, with 
50 pupils. 

With effect from the 1st January, 1924, the Government schools 
ceased to exist and a portion of the Victoria. School building was 
handed over to the Church of England educational authorities. 
whilst the remainder of Victoria School and the Ashanti Camp 
School were handed over to the Roman Catholic Church. This 
change was brought about as the result of a joint scheme put forward 
by the Bishops of the two denominations. ‘The Government still 
mnaintains an Inspector of Schools, whose duty it is to exercise a 
supervision over primary education throughout the Colony. 


There are two secondary schools, one for boys and one for girls, 
with 225 and 154 pupils, respectively; fees are charged. At both 
schools candidates are prepared for the Cambridge Tiocal Examina- 
tions. There is also now in Victoria a small paying branch attached 
to St. Paul’s Church of England School, where boys and girls are 
prepared for the Cambridge T.ocal Examinations and the higher 
education of girls. In 1926 the numbers on the registers were 26 
(3 boys and 23 girls). Fifty candidates were entered for the 
Cambridge Local Examinations in 1926, of whom 19 obtained a 
Preliminary, 11 a Junior, and 5 a School Certificate. Forty candi- 
dates were also offered for the higher cducation of girls; of these 
25 passed. 

Government assistance is given in the shape of grants, exhibi- 
tions, and local scholarships. The total amount spent on education 
was Rs.29,513.92, of which Rs.19,814 was a grant-in-aid to primary 
schools. } ee 
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Communications. 


Roads.—There are over 100 miles of roads and bridle-paths in the 
Colony. Only about 20 miles, however, are now suitable for motor 
traftic. Schemes for regrading roads are under consideration which 
will largely increase this mileage. 


Mail and Postal Service.—The revenue of the Postal Department 
amounted to Rs.23,314, and the expenditure to Rs.20,649. The 
mail service during the year was good and mails were despatched 
on 44 occasions. The British India Company’s steamers call on 
their voyage from Bombay to Mombasa once every four weeks, and 
on their return journey once every eight weeks. Mails are also 
despatched by various cargo steamers which call at irregular in- 
tervals. 


Parcels from Europe are received via Bombay. but parcels from 
Seychelles are despatched via Bombay or Mombasa. 


Telegraph and Telephone.—The Eastern and South African Tele- 
graph Company maintains a station at Victoria and gives a very 
satisfactory service. Seychelles is now an important cable junc- 
tion, there being cables to Zanzibar, Mauritius. Aden, and 
Colombo. Telegraphic communication with the outside world was 
maintained throughout the year. There are no public telephones in 
the Colony; but a wireless telephone service was inaugurated 
during the year, between Mahé, Praslin, and Tia Digue. Although 
this service has not been entirely satisfactory from its inception, 
it is hoped that the difficulties will be quite overcome, in which case 
the question of extending it to other segregated localities will be 
considered, 


MALCOLM STEVENSON, 


Governor. 


(116321) We, 21955-1608 600 228 H.St. G.7/ 8 
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JAMAICA 


Annual Report for the Year ended 31st December, 1926. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 


1. Jamaica is an island in the Caribbean Sea, to the southward of the 
eastern extremity of Cuba, situated between 17°43’ and 18° 32’ N. 
latitude and 76° 11’ and 78° 20’ 50 W. longitude. It is the largest 
island of the British West Indies, its extreme length being 144 miles 
greatest width 49 miles, and least width (from Kingston to Annotto Bay) 
213 miles. 


_2. The Island is divided into three counties and fourteen parishes, 
viz.:— 








Surrey. Middlesex. Cornwall. 

Sq. Miles. Sq. Miles. Sq. Miles. 
Kingston... 73 St. Catherine 498 St. Elizabeth 4734 
St. Andrew 183 St. Mary .. 251 Trelawny .. 353 
St. Thomas 2983 Clarendon 487 St.James .. 2395 
Portland .. 338 St. Ann .. 487 Hanover... 177 


Manchester 337 Westmoreland 320 


Total 827} 2,060 1,563 


comprising a total arca of 4,540} square miles, or 2,848,160 acres, of 
which approximately 646 square miles, or 413,440 acres, are flat and 
consist of alluvium, marl and swamps. For purposes of comparison 
it may be observed that Jamaica exceeds in’ area the above-named 
English Counties by about the extent of Norfolk. The population was 
ascertained by census in 1921 to be 858,118; or 189 per square mile. 
The Island is therefore more populous in proportion to its size than 
for instance, France which has only 184 persons to the square mile. 
The Colony andits Dependencies (consisting of the Turks and Caicos 
Islands, the Cayman Islands, the Morant Cays and the Pedro Cays) 
comprise a little more than a third of the area and contain nearly half 
the population of the British West Indics. 
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3. A great diversity of climate is obtainable, the temperature varying 
according to the scason from 80° to 86° on the seacoast to as low as 40° 
at the tops of the highest mountains. The dryness of the atmosphere 
renders the climate of the Jamaica uplands particularly delightful- 
and suited to the most delicate constitutions. Through the county of 
Surrey, and partly through Middlesex, runs a central mountain chain 
trending generally in an east and west direction, the highest point of 
which, Blue Mountain Peak, attains an altitude of 7,388 ft. This is the 
highest elevation in the British West Indies being more than double the 
height of Snowden in Wales. From the central range subordinate ridges 
or spurs run to the north and south coasts of the island, these are the 
parents of smaller ridges, which branch off in every direction with con- 
siderable regularity and method, until the whole surface of the country 
is cut up into a series of ridges, with intervening valleys. 

4. Numerous rivers and streams suggest the origin of Jamaica’s 
aboriginal Arawak name ‘‘Xaymaca,” which is supposed to imply an 
overflowing abundance of rivers. Most of the streams have a rapid 
fall and are not, to any extent, navigable. 

5. Jamaica has many mineral springs, some of which possess valuable 
properties for the cure of various diseases and infirmities. The two 
principal are the spring at Bath in the parish of St. Thomas and that 
at Milk River in the parish of Clarendon. Both these springs are radio- 
active, the latter in a very marked degree. 

6. Jamaica possesses several harbours, the largest and most import- 
ant being that of Kingston, the Capital, one of the finest natural har- 
bours in the world. This harbour has a total area of some 16 square 
miles, of which approximately 7 square miles have a depth of from 7 to 
10 fathoms. 


HISTORICAL. 


7. Jamaica was discovered by Columbus on the 3rd of May, 1494. 
He called it St. Jago, after the Patron Saint of Spain, but the new name 
was soon dropped in favour of the native one of Jamaica (Xaymaca— 
well watered). The first settlement on it was effected on the shores of 
St. Ann’s Bay, by Esquivel in 1509, under the direction of Diego, the 
son of Columbus, while Governor of Hispaniola. 

8. Although invaded by Sir Anthony Shirley in 1596 and by Colonel 
Jackson in 1643, Jamaica remained in the possession of the Spaniards 
for 161 years when it was again attacked by a force sent by Cromwell 
under Admiral Penn and General Venables, against Hispaniola, and 
capitulated, after a trifling resistance on the 11th of May, 1655. Until 
the Restoration, Jamaica remained under military jurisdiction, but in 
1661 a regular civil government was established by Charles II., who 
appointed General Edward D’Oyley, Governor-in-Chief with an Elee- 
tive Council. In 1670 peace was made with Spain, and the title of 
England to Jamaica was recognised by the Treaty of Madrid. The 
colony grew fast, stimulated by the wealth brought into it by the bue- 
cancers, who made Port Royal their headquarters and storehouse. 
This town was engulfed in the great earthquake of 1692. Kingston 
then consisted of a few sheds and St. Jago de la Vega (Spanish Town), 
beeame_ practically the capital. During the 18th century, the island 
suffered from hurricanes, earthquakes, mumerous slave insurrections 
as well as wars with maroons, or mountaineers, the descendants of 
African slaves left by the Spaniards, who lived mainly in the east of the 
island, among the Blue Mountains. When the Slave Trade was 
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abolished in 1807, there were 319,351 slaves in Jamaica. During the 
last eight years of the trade, 86,821 slaves were imported. On the 
abolition of slavery in 1833, Jamaica received £5,853,975 of the 
£20,000,00 granted by the Imperial Government as compensation to 
the slave owners. A serious rebellion among the black population in 
1865 was suppressed by Governor [yre. 

9. In January, 1907, Kingston was devastated by a terrible earthquake 
which caused great loss of life and immense destruction of property. A 
Mansion House Fund was opened and contributions poured in from all 
parts of the Empire for the relief of distress. Afree grant of £150,000 
was voted by Parliament, and a loan of £800,000 chicfly in aid of the 
re-building was authorised from the Home Exchequer. 


Constitution. 








10. The original Constitution granted by Charles IT., which after 
existing for over 200 years, was surrendered in 1865, was a representa- 
tive one, consisting of a Governor, Nominated Council, and an Elected 
Assembly which on its first meeting in 1664 consisted of 20 members 
but fluctuated in numbers from time to time. ‘The depression caused 
by the abolition of slavery led to a grave constitutional crisis, the 
Assembly refusing to vote supplies andendcavouring to enforce sweeping 
reductions in establishments without compensation to the displaced 
officers. Lord Melbourne’s Government, 1839, actually introduced a 
Bill into Parliament for the suspension of the Constitution but was 
defeated and it was not till 1854 that by a change in the Constitution 
of the Council, harmony was temporarily restored. 

11. After the suppression of the rebellion in 1865, Governor Eyre, at 
the meeting of the Legislature, urged the unsuitability of the then exist- 
ing form of Government to meet the circumstances of the community 
and the necessity of making some sweeping change by which a strong 
Government might be created. The Legislature willingly responded, 
abrogated all the existing machinery of legislation, and left it to Her 
Majesty’s Government to substitute any other form of Government 
which might be better suited to the altered circumstances of the Colony. 

12, A Iegislative Council was, by Orders in Council of the 11th 
-June, 1866, and 11th November, 1869, established, consisting of such 
numbers of official and unofficial members as Her Majesty might think 
fit. The numbers of cach were six until 1878, when they were enlarged 
to eight, and a ninth was added in 1881. 

13. By Order in Council dated 19th May, 1884, and Amending Order 
of 3rd October, 1895, the Constitution wa xed i in the following manner: 

The Council to consist of the Governor (with only a casting vote) 
five ex-officio members, viz.: the Senior Military Officer, the Colonial 
Secretary, Attorney General, Director of Public Works and Collector 
General: such other persons, not exceeding ten in number, as Her 
Majesty may from time to time or as the Governor may from time to 
time provisionally appoint, and fourteen persons to be eleeted as therein 
provided. The Council shall be dissolved at the end of five years 
from the last preceding General Election, if it shall not have been 
previously dissolved. 

14. There is also a Privy Council, with the usual powers and functions 
of an executive council. It consists of the Lieutenant-Governor (if 
any), the Senior Military Officer in command, the Colonial Secretary, 
Attorney General and such other persons as may be named bythe King, 
,or provisionally appointed by the Governor, subject to the approval of 
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His Majesty; but the number of members is not to exceed eight. The 
Governor is to preside at each meeting, and the Governor and two’ 
members form a quorum. 

15. The first registration under Law 22 of 1886, the Franchise 
Enlargement Law, was in August, 1887. At the General Election of 
Members to serve in the Legislative Council which was held in 1925, the 
number of voters on the list was 54,103. There were ten contested 
elections, the total number of votes cast being 15,359. 


Local Administration. 


16. A Corporation of the amalgamated parishes of Kingston and St. 
Andrew, with a Mayor, Council and Corporate Officers, was set up in 
1924. In the 13 other parishes there are Elective Boards with jurisdic- 
tion over secondary roads, markets, sanitation, poor relief, water works, 
and pounds. The chief towns are Kingston (including Port Roya!) 
(population in 1921, 63.711), Spanish Town (population, 8,694) Port 
Antonio (population, 6.272), Montego Bay (population, 6,580), 
Falmouth (population, 2,136), Port Maria (population, 2.481). and 
Savannala-Mar (population, 3,442). 

17. The parish is the unit of local Government, and each parish has 
its own parochial institutions managed by the Parochial Board, the 
members of which are elected by the persons entitled to vote for the 
election of members of the Legislative Council. The administration 
of poor relief by the Parochial Boards is controlled by a Board of Super- 
vision. The total number of registered poor in 1925 was 8,060 being at 
the rate of 8.8 per thousand of population. The several direct taxes 
levied on propeity, motor ears, horses, carriages, etc., are devoted mainly 
to the parish in which they are collected. 


Judicial. 


1, There is a Supreme Court of Judicature consisting of a Chief 
Justice and two Puisne Judges. There are also the Kingston Court— 
“to transact the civil jurisdiction of the Resident Magistrates’ Courts 
for the parishes of Kingston and St. Andrew ’—and the Resident Magis- 
trates’ Courts and Petty Sessions of Justices of the Peace throughout 
the Island. The Resident Magistrates, besides holding courts of their 
own, preside in the Courts of Petty Sessions. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 





19. The year 1926 whs on the whole a fortunate one for Jamaica. 
Once again the island was spared from the visitation of a hurricane and, 
with the exception. of a drought which affected some districts severely 
during the early pait of the year, conditions were very favourable for 
agriculture. Most of the Colony's staple products did well, the one 
outstanding exception being Rum, the export of which fell from over 
1,100,000 gallons in 1925 to under 700,000 in 1926. 

2l. The export of bananas reached a total of over eighteen and a quarter 
million stems, the highest figure yet recorded, and there was also an 
export of over 600,400 Ibs. of dried bananas. The export of grape 
fruit’ shewed an increase cf nearly 50 per cent. over the figures for 
1925; the number of boxes of oranges exported rose from abcut 106,600 
boxes to nearly 125,000 and there were gratifying increases in the figures 
relating, to cocoa, ginger, sugar, logwood and leaf tobacco. The quantity 
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of pimento exported shewed a ‘reduction of over one-third, but owing 
to the high prices obtained, the value of the exports was only about 5 
per cent. below the figure for 1925. 

21. The number of coconuts exported during 1926 was just over 23 
million, a reduction of rather over 3} million compared with the figure 
for 1925, but on the other hand the exports of copra rose from slightly 
under 33 million to nearly 93 million pounds. 

22. During the year, for the first time in the history of the colony, 
an Exhibition of Paintings by artists of repute was held. The Royal 
British Colonial Society of Artists, which had hitherto confined its 
exhibitions to Australia, Canada and South Africa, sent a collection of 
pictures to Jamaica. The Exhibition was opened by His Exceliency the 
Acting Governor on January 4th, and remained opened to April 3rd. 

Opportunity was taken to secure by public subscription a portrait 
of Lord Olivier, a former Governor of Jamaica. 

23. In February a new Central Sugar Factory which had been erected 
at Duckenfield in St. Thomas was formally opened by Mrs. Jelf, the 
wife of the Acting Governor. This factory which is the largest sugar- 
producing unit in the Island, having a capacity of 10,000 tons, is the 
result of the enterprise of a British Syndicate, the Jamaica Sugar 
Estates, Ltd.. of which Lord Invernairn is Chairman. Among those 
present at the opening ceremony were His Excellency the Acting 
Governor, Lord and Lady Invernaira, His Grace the Duke of Athol and 
Mr. T. J. Morris, British Minister at Havana. 

24. Tu the early part of the year Jamaica was visited by an English 
cricket team which toured the West Indics under the auspices of the 
M.C.C. A United States Lawn Tennis Team and Costa Rican and 
Haytian Football Teams also visited the Island during the year. 

25. May witnessed the opening in London of the Preliminary West 
Indian Conference which was convened by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies with a view to the establishment of a standing Conference 
of the British West Indies, British Guiana, British Honduras and the 
Bahamas Islands. It is interesting to note that Jamaica was the prime 
mover in this proposal for the creation of a united West Indian consul- 
tative body, the first. step in this direction having been taken as long 
ago as 1920 by the Jamaica Imperial Association which forwarded a 
resolution on the subject to a mecting of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of the West Indies. Jamaica was represented at the 
Preliminary Conference by the following Delegates:— 

The Hon. Wm. Morrison, Member of the Privy and Legislative 


Councils. i 
The Hon. J. H. Phillipps, Member of the Legislative Council. 
The Hon. and Revd. A. A. Barclay, Member of the Legislative 
Council. 


The Hon. A. G. Nash, Member of the Legislative Council. 
Mz. Chas. W. Door'y, Assistant Colonial Secretary. 
Mr. Morrison was clected Vice-Chairman of the Conference. 

26. As a result of the deliberations of the Preliminary Conference a 
constitution was framed for a permanent West Indian Conference. In 
addition several matters of mutual interest to the constituent gevern- 
ments were discussed. The scheme for the Standing Conference was 
approved by the local legislature at their Autumn Session. Most of the 
other Colonies have also approved of the scheme and it is hoped that 
by next year the West Indian Standing Conference will be an established 
fact. 
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27. In June the Canada-West Indian Trade Agreement which was 
signed at Ottawa in the previous year was ratified by the Canadian 
Parliament. This agreement provides inter alia for preferential 
tariffs and improved steamship communications between Canada and 
the West Indian Colonies, 

28. The West Indian Provincial Synod of the Anglican Church assem- 
bled in Jamaica in June. The following Bishops attended the Synod:— 

The Archbishop of the West Indies, 
The Bishop of Jamaica, 

The Bishop of Barbados, 

The Bishop of Honduras, 

The Bishop of Trinidad, 

The Bishop of Guiana, 

The Assistant Bishop of Jamaica and 
The Assistant Bishop of Honduras. 

29. The following gentlemen were honoured by their Sovereign on 

the occasion of His Majesty’s birthday :— 
Knights Bachelor—Mr. F. Bar.ett-Lennard, Chief Justice. 
Mr. William Morrison, Privy Councillor. 
Companion of the Order of St. Michael and St. George:—Mr. 
Richard Nosworthy, Collector General. 

30. 1926 saw the passing of the famous West India Regiment which for 
gererations has been closely connected with the history, not only of 
Jamaica, but of the West Indies as a whole. The decision to disband the 
regiment was a result of the retrenchment policy embarked upon by 
the British Government and is in no sense a reflection on the usefulness 
of the Corps which hasbonne itself with distinction from its genesis at the 
time of the American War of Independence down to the present day. 

31. During the vear under review the following changes took place 
in the Civil Service of the Colony: 

32. Sir Reginald Edward Stubbs, K.C.M.G., arrived in the Colony 
on the 27th of April and took the oath as Governor of, Jamaica. Mr. 
A.S. Jelf who had acted as Governor since his arrival in the Colony 
thereupon assumed his substantive appointment of Colonial Secretary. 

33. Mr. F.C. A. Bairett-Lennard arrived in the Colony and assumed 
duty as Chief Justice of Jamaica. 

34. Mr. J. M. St. John Yates, Resident Magistrate, was appointed 
bold uit Judge of Ashanti and the Northern Territories of the Gold 

‘oast. 

35. Mr. Justice DeFreitas, O.B.E., Puisne Judge, was appointed 
Chief Justice of British Guiana. 

36. Mr. W. M. Fraser, Deputy Treasurer was appointed Treasurer. 

37. Mr. R. Nosworthy, C.M.G., retired from the office of Collector 
General at the close of the year. 


Emicration AND IMMIGRATION. 


38. Therehas heen but little fluctuation in the tide of Emigration and 
Immigration during recent years. The departures in 1924 weie 7,284, 
in 1925, 5,449, and in 19: 102. The arrivals in 1924 were 5,247, in 
1925, 4,024, and in 1926, 5,625. 








Pesiic Healt AND SANITATION. 


39. The increase of interest in Public Health matters continues. This- 


is largely due to the extension of the campaign against Hookworm and 
its educational infiuence. 
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40. A Health Education Bureau was inaugurated during the year. 
This Bureau issues a monthly bulletin which has achieved a considerable 
popularity. 

41. The new Public Health Law, Law 18 of 1925, came into force at the 
beginning of the year. This Law consolidates and amends the various 
Health Laws of the Colony. As the title of the Law—'‘A Law to make 
provision for promoting the public health and for preventing the spread 
of communicable and epidemic ‘liseases’’—will indicate, it is of far- 
reaching importance and should, if its provisions are carefully enforced, 
be instrumental in improving the health conditions of the Colony. 

42. A recrudescence of Alastrim occured in the first quarter of the 
year in the parishes of Kingston and St. Andrew. 

43. A localised epidemic of typhoid fever attacked a small badly 
sanitated area in the parish of St. Elizabeth in the month of September. 
An epidemic of bacillary dysentery also occurred in the north-eastern 
part of the parish of St. Catherine. Both of these epidemics yielded 
quickly to preventive measures. 


ViraL Statistics. 


44. The estimated population of Jamaica at the close of the year 1926 
was 936,927, this figure being arrived at by taking the estimated 
population at the 31st of December, 1925, adding thereto the births 
and airivals and deducting therefrom the deaths and departures during 
the year ended 31st of December, 1926. 

45. The number of marriages registered during 1926 was 3,981 the 
rate being 4.2 per 1,000 of population, as compared with 4.1 for 1925. 
During the same period 35,784 births were registered of which 18,100 
were boys and 17,684 were ginls. The birth rate works out at 38.4 per 
1,006 as against 34.6 during 1925. 

46. The number of deaths registered was 19,072 of which 9,524 were 
males and 9,548 females, the death rate being 20.5 per 1,000. The 
rate for 1925 was 21.5. During 1926, 7,635 or 46.0 per cent. of the 
total deaths, were those of children under two years of age and of 
these 6,013 or 31.5 per cent. were those of children under one year of 
age. The corresponding figures in 1925 were 36.1 per cent and 28.0 
per cent. The total infantile death rate under one year was 16.8 per 
cent. ag compared with 17.3 in 1925, 

47. The principal causes of death per 100 of total deaths among the 
inhabitants of Kingston were:— 

Diartheea and Enteritis, 9.0; Atrophy, Icterus and Scleroma of the 
new-born, 10.5; Pththisis, 9.9; Enteric Fever, 5.7; Pneumonia, 5.7 
Heart Disease, 6.6; Venereal Disease, 3.1; Chronic Bright’s Disease 
2.9; Ceiebral Haemorrhage, Apoplexy, 2.9. 


IMPORTS AND Exports. 


48. On the whole the Colony’s trade during 1926 may be regarded 
with satisfaction. 

49. The value of the Imports (exclusive of goods imported through 
the Parcels Post) amounted to £5,365,950, as compared with £5,386,435 
in 1925, a decrease of £20,485. This decrease, however, gives no cause 
for alarm as closer examination does not revea! a general falling off 
in the volume of Imports. 

Class I. (Food Drink and Tobacco) shows an increase of £39,002, 
which due to larger importations of Fish, dried salted; Mackerels, wet 
salted; Flour and Rice. 
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Class II. (Raw Materials and Articles Mainly Unmanufactured) also 
shows an increase of £208,75:3 which is accounted for chiefly by abnormal 
importations of Coal on account of the Coal Strike in England, and by an 
imcreased intake of Gasolene and Kerosene Oil. 

The decrease in the total value of imports was caused by a slump in 
Class II1 (Manufactured Articles) which fell off hy £265,904 owing 
chicfly to a large decline in the value of Cotton Piece-Goods and smaller 
importation cf Machinery and Metals. 

With regard to the sources of supply, Canada provided 39.1% of our 
Foodstuffs, the United States of America 66.6% of Raw Materials and 
the trade in Manufactured Articles was evenly divided between the 
United Kingdom and the United States, each country supplying 41°; 

50. Examination of the detailed figures reveals appreciable increnses 
in Fish, Dried Salted, Mackercls, Corn, Rice, Milk, Salt and Lumber, 
Other Kinds. On the other hand decreases occur under Herrings, 
Pickled, J.aundry Soap, Refined Sugar and Leaf Tobaceo. Douglas 
Fir from Canada was for the first time imported into the Isiand to the 
extent. of over two million feet and this accounts for the increase under 
Lumber, Other Kinds. A falling off by 60°, of the importation of Leaf 
Tobacco was caused by the reduction in the manufacture of Cigarettes 
mace of a blend of foreign tobacco and a locally grown “ Virginia” leaf. 

51. A pea ae of the importations of Motor Vehicles and parts 
| 95 






' 603 in 1926. Import: ctigns of Canine | increased ‘from 2,630. 
wm allane in 1925 to 2,791,197 gallons in 1926. 1,030 Motor Cars came 
into the Island in 1926 or 198 more than in 1925. 

52. Frequent references which have heen made toa loss of Revenue on 
account of Preference granted to Trinid:d and Newfoundland makes 
the following figures interesting. In 1926, we imported 1,975, 919 
gallons of Gasolene from Trinidad and 7,732,853 !bs. of Fish, Dried 
Salted, from Newfoundland. The amount given up in duty was 
£16,466 and £4,510 respectively; as against this the value of our 
Experts to the above-named Countries were as follows:—Trinidad 
£1449 and Newfoundland £2,649. 

53. The Trade in Cotton Piece-Goods in 1926 showed a decline of 
£144,982 in value and 2,732,857 yards in quantity. From information 
received it would appear that not only was this due to a reduction in 
cost of the goods but that a larger quantity of cheaper materials was 
imported from foreign sources. The following percentages are based 
on values: 

—PBritish 42°;, Foreign 58°, or 16°; in favour of Foreign. 

1926:—British 45.7°(, Foreign 51.3°, or 8.6, io favour of Foreign. 
If however, quantities be taken, it will be found that in 1926, 38°, of 
the goods were of British and 62°, of Foreign origin. 

54. The yield from Import Duties amounted to £917,849, an 
increase of £50,078 over that of the previous year. The articles which 
chiefly contributed to this increase were Flour, Fish, Gasolene, Cigarettes 
and Spirits, whilst decreases occurred under Leaf Tobacco, Refined 
Sugar and ‘Ad Valorem’ Goods. 

55. The Package Tax realized £58,465 or £4.126 more than in 1925. 
Of this total £43.849 was allocated to General Revenue whilst £14.616 
went to the credit of the parishes in which the Tax was collected. Of 
the latter amount Kingston received £12,222. 

56. The improvement noticed in our Export Trade towards the close 
of 1925 continued in 1926 and resulted in an increased value of £321,855, 
Le., from £3,015,000 in 1925 to £4,236,855 in 1926. In 1925 eleven 
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stapies realized a value of £3,528,735 or 91°% of the total Exports: 
in 1926 the same products were valued at £3,821,353 or 90.2 % of the 
total and had there not been considerable decreases in Coffee, Coconuts, 
Rum and Logwood Extract, the increase would have been larger. 

57. As regards quantitics an increase of 3,283,988 stems of Bananas 
brought the total for that fruit to 18,301,410 stems, thus constitutiag 
a record in the history of the Colony. Although during 1926 there 
was no abnornal rise in the price paid for Bananas, a greater stability 
obtained throughout the year, the average price being 3/- per count 
bunch. In addition we exported 6,000,000 lbs. more Copra and 
10,440 tons more Sugar. The export of Coco. ts and Rum decreased 
by 33 million nuts and 427,897 gallons respectively. 

58. The markets to which we sent our Exports varied slightly. 
The United Kingdom took 21.6%. of the total, chiefly Logwood Extract, 
Rum and Sugar; Canada absorbed 18.9% comprising mainly Coffee 
and Sugar, whilst the United States, claimed 44% consisting principally 
of Fruit, Nuts and Cocoa, and All Other Countries took Dyewooils, 
Logwood Extract, Pimento and Tobacco to the extent of 15.5%. 


Il.—GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


59. The following statement shows the Revenue and Expenditure of 
the Colony during the past five years:— 








Rercnue. 
1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-35, 1925-26. 1920-27. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
2,047,412 2,061,202 1,922,963 2,021,016 2,147,012 


Expenditure. 


1922-23, 1923-24, 1924-25. 1925-26. 
£ £ 
1,919,034 2,074,271 








£ £ 
2,009,593 2,016,205 





The total Expenditure during the year 1926-27 was £100,837 less 
than the total Revenue. 

60. The asscts and liabilities at 31st March, 1927, were £1,136,970 
and £1,011,564 respectively. 

The year therefore closed with a surplus of £125,406. 

61. The amount of Public Debt outstanding at 3ist March, 1927, 
was £4,671,640. The Sinking Funds for the redemption of the debt 
amounted to £2,023,586. If the amount standing to the credit of the 

_ Sinking Funds be deducted from the Public Debt, the difference 
(£2,648,054) exceeds by only £710,412 the estimated revenue for the 
current financial year (1927-28). most of the investments on 
account of the Sinking Funds have in recent years been made at rates 
varying from 5° to 6¢;, the accumulations of these funds will accrue 
in advance of the original caleulations which were made at lower rates 
of interest. 
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62. For purposes of comparison, it may be interesting to append 2 
tabulated statement of the incidence of the Public Debts of the United 
Kingdom and Jamaica in 1926. 


Population. “ National Debt. Per Capita.. 
£ £ 
United Kingdom 48,000,000 7,633,722,502 159.0 
Public Debt. 
Jamaica aH 904,405 4,581,175 5.0 


If the accumulations standing to the credit of the Jamaica Sinking 
Funds on 31st March, 1926, viz.: £1,865,978 be deducted from the 
Public Debt at that date, the amount per capita is £3 Os. Od. ‘The 
year 1925-26 has been taken as the figures relative to the United 
Kingdom for the year 1926-27 are not available locally. 


63.The Colony’s Insurance Fund against earthquake, hurricane or 
calamity of a like nature amounted to £152,251 at 31st March, 1927. 


Taxation. 
64. The following laws relating to taxation were passed during th® 
year:— 
(1) Law 4 of 1926 “A Law to continue various Expiring Laws”— 
This Law continued in force from the Ist April, 1926, the 
following Laws:— 


(a) The Package Tax (Temporary) Law 1919, Law 9 of 1919. 


(b) The Excise Duties (Temporary Increase) Law 1920 (9 of 
1920) with the exception of the last item in the Schedule of 
the said Law which imposes a surtax of ten per cent. on 
amounts payable as King’s Warehouse Fees. 


(2) Law 31 of 1926 to re-impose Harbour Fees and Light Dues on 
Vessels entering any Harbour in this Island. This Law was 
held in abeyance and did not come into operation during the 
year, 


65. The Post. Office (War Tax Law 1919), Law 7 of 1919, was repealed. 


Currency. 
66. Local Currency Notes, which are legal tender under Section 5 
of Law 27 of 1904, were in circulation on 31st December, 1926, to the 
extent of £73,007 in denominations of 2/6, 5/, and 10/. 











2/6 Notes. 5, Notes. 10/ Notes. Total. 
£s d. £7 isd) £ os. d. fo stds 
144 5 0 33,555 6 O 39,307 10 0 73,007 0 0 


The notes of the denomination of 2/6 are gradually being withdrawa 
from circulation. 


Si 
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Il!l—ANNUAL PROGRESS OF TRADE, AGRICULTURE AND 
INDUSTRY. 


TRADE. 


67. The following statement shows the values of Exports and Imports. 
during the past forty years at 10 year intervals: 





1886 to! 1896 to 906 t to 1916 to | 1926 to 
| 
| 


30.9.86. | 31.3.97. . 313 07. | 31.12.16. (31.12.26.. 
| 








o £ eo. 
Value of Exports  |1,280, 118) 1 ae 241 1, an 007! 2,821,234 4,236,855 
Value of Imports 1, 52,39 1,856,377 ? 261,469} 3,107, 004 | 5,365,950 





This statement indicates that the value of our Exports and Imports. 
has increased during the past 40 years by 231°% and 362.8% respectivel y. 
It must however, be pointed out that in 1886 the values were calculated 
on an F.O.B. basis, whilst in 1926 they were calculated on a C.L.F. basis; 
the percentage of increase is therefore really less. 

68. It will be observed that the value of the Imports exceeds the 
value of the Exports. The following statement shows in detail the 
balance of trade for the year under review. 








Countries of Origin Adverse 
and Imports Exports Balance of 

Destination. 1926, 1926. Trade. 

£ = £ 

United Kingdom 1,377,084 OL4,061 463,923 
United States 2,099,981 1,867,076 232,905 
Canada 978,563 799,171 179,092 
All Other Countries 99,422 656,247 253,175 





Total £5,365,9A0 £4,236,855 £1,129,095 

In 1925 the total adverse balance was £1,471,435; there has there- 
fore been a welcome reduction of £342,310 in the year under review. 
In this connection, however, it must be remembered that there are 
certain Invisible Exports such as the Tourist Trade and remittances 
by labourers abroad which cannot be reduced to actual figures but 
which go a long way to neutralise the apparently unsatisfactory 
economic condition disclosed by the above figures. 





AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. 

69. The year was, on the whole, favourable for agricultural produc 
tion. For the first six months drought prevailed in many parts of the 
island but the latter half of the year was favoured by a well distributed 
rainfall. 

70. The record of production for Bananas, (18,301,410 stems 
exported), was achieved while the prospects for 1927 indicate that a 
record of 20 niillion stems may reasonably be expected if favourable 
conditions prevail. A revival of the trade in Evaporated Bananus has 
taken place and about 300 tons were exported during the year. 
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71. The Coffee Crop was depressed by unfavourable seasons to 
about two-thirds of that in 1925; the prices were, however, satisfactory, 
and there is a general feeling of buoyancy as to the prospects of coffee 
which is leading to an extension of this staple. 

The Jamaica Agricultural Society has been actively engaged in 
organising a development of this industry among the small growers. 
The Agricultural Department assisted this effort by the free grant 
of 90,000 coffee plants to the members of local branches of the Agricul- 
tural Society. The new Produce Protection Law has also promoted 
the efficiency of the Coffee industry by causing numbers of small growers 
to pulp their coffee instead of drying it in the cherry as heretofore. 

72. The production of Cacao increased from 2,600 tons to 3,000 tnso 
while the price showed some improvement. The new Produce Protec- 
tion Law should serve effectively to secure a better standard of ordinary 
Jamaica Cacao which is in good demand by the trade and only needs 
greater uniformity in quality in order to command a higher price. 

73. Coconuts showed a reduction from 26 to 23 million nuts exported, 
but, on the other hand, the export of Copra increased to nearly 10 
million pounds weight showing a gain of 63 million pounds for the year. 
The health of the coconut groves continued to be good and there were 
few cases of Bud-rot during the year. 

74. The conditions for production of Sugar were favourable, resulting 
in an export crop of 48,000 tons as compared with 37,700 tons in 1925. 
Rum was, however, in poor demand and it has become evident that the 
production of ‘Common, clean” Jamaica Rum must be reduced until 
stocks have been considerably lowered. The very high duty on spirits 
in the United Kingdom exercises a check on the consumption of rum 
and efforts are now being made in the interests of the West Indian 
sugar planters to seek some amelioration of these conditions in the 
“home trade” market. The Estates have recently developed a keener 
interest in the testing of new canes and in the use of artificial manures. 
Definite results have already been obtained to show that “‘Uba ” and 
“ BH (10) 12” are two outstanding canes that will serve to increase 
the production of sugar in Jamaica. A large number of new canes 
have been obtained for trial at the Hope Experiment Station and the 
best of these are being issued to the Estates. The condition as to 
Mosaic Disease on the [states may be regarded as satisfactory, but the 
small growers appear disinclined to take measures for stamping out 
the disease and it will be necessary to substitute ‘‘Uba” or some resistant 
variety of cane for that at present being grown if Mosaic Disease is to be 
controlled on the small holdings. The Agricultural Department 
issued 161,000 cane plants during the year, chiefly from the Experiment 
Station at Hope. Several estates have now organised their own 
nurseries of sugar cane varieties. 

The importation of sugar canes has been carefully controlled with a 
view to avoiding the introduction of new and dangerous diseases from 
other cane-growing countries. 

75. The Fibre Industry is steadily gaining ground and plantations of 
Sisal and Henequen are being extended. The local invention of a 
portable decorticator has greatly stimulated the prospects of growing 
Sisal on medium areas of land with a moderate outlay of capital. 

76. Pimento was a short crop and in consequence the price improved 
so as to yield nearly as much money as in 1925 when the crop was 50 
per cent. greater. The manufacture of Pimento Leaf Oil is now in 
operation at three centres and despite the low price now prevailing for 
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Eugenol Oils there seems to be a margin of profit for the producers of 
Pimento Oil in Jamaica. 


77. The boom in Annatto in 1975 collapsed and on y about one-third 
as much was received from the 1926 crop. This is purely a small settler’s 
crop but the recent demand for Annatto as a pure butter colouring 
appears to justify hopes that the demand will continue to be good. 


78. The Ginger Crop was good and despite lower prices brought 
in over £71,000. A useful work in promoting good culture of ginger: 
has becn effected through a system of prizes provided by a firm who 
are large consumers of Jamaica Ginger. 


79. The Citrus Industry shows some improvement. The export 
of Grapefruit increased from 5 million to 74 million and of oranges 
from 106,000 boxes to 125,000 boxes in round numbers. The crop 
of Orange Oil was only half that of the previous year as a result of the 
drought in the first half of the year which greatly reduced the crop of 
wild oranges. 

80. Pineapples are beginning to figure again in the list of exports 
and there is hope for a considerable extension of this industry when the 
improved steamship facilities with Canada are in operation. 


81. Hides were in good demand and showed an increase in both 
quantity and value over the records of the previous year. 

82. The trade in Logwood and its Extract was still some what de- 
pressed. A notable feature is that more wood is now being exported 
and less Extract is being manufactured in the island. 

83. The Honey Crop fetched only about half as much as that of the 
previous year. The early drought affected the flow of honey and the 
bees had a poor harvest. 

84. The tobacco trade fell off somewhat and Jamaica Cigars fell 
below the previous year’s record. There is, however, some enquiry 
for leaf in the United Kingdom where Empire grown tobacco now 
obtains a useful preference. 

85. With regard to Diseases of Crops, Panama Disease was the most 
serious. [very effort is being made to control the spread of this disease 
and the staff of Inspeeto:s hay now been raised to 18. The results 
have been encouraging and although the disease continues to spread it is 
being prevented from rapid extension by the careful quarantining of every 
spot where it appears. Coconuts have been singularly free from the 
disease and Bud-rot is now of relatively rare occurrence. 

86. Foot and Mouth Disease again recurred on the Westmoreland 
swamp area and was dealt with by slaughter and prolonged quarantine. 
No cases of Anthrax were recorded during the year. An outbreak of 
Foul Brood Disease among bees around the City of Kingston was dealt 
with by inspection and the destruction of all diseased hives and no 
extension of the infection has heen reperted. ° 





IV.—PROGRESS IN THI INVESTIGATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES. 
87. With the exception of a small amount of triangulation survey 


work which has within recent years been carricd out by the Military 
Authorities for their own information, the Island has never been properly 
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surveyed, and therefore its area cannot be said to have been accurately 
determined. It is however, estimated to contain 2,848,160 acres, of 
which 2,564,431 acres have been alienated, leaving 283,729 un-alienated 
-or in process of alienation, of which about 10,000 acres is morass land. 


88. Alienation began immediately after the Spaniards were driven 
out of Jamaica in 1655, for in the month of October of that year, under 
the Cromwellian regime, the Protector issued a Proclamation with 
regard to the settlement of the Island in which it was provided, inter 
alia. that, “Those who shall transport themselves (7.e., to Jamaica) 
as aforesaid shall have land set forth unto them according to the pro- 
portion of 20 acres besides lakes and rivers for every male of 12 years 
and upwards, and ten acres every other male or fernale, ete., ete.” The 
process of alienation, rather slow at first was considerably accelerated 
during the earlier part of the eighteenth century on account of the 
development of the sugar and rum industries, and the cultivation of 
coffee, with the result, that. at the close cf the century, the total acreage 
of estates had increased to an extent more than commensurate with their 
requirements. 

89. The abolition of slavery in 1838, and the adverse fortunes of 
sugar, caused the abandonment of a large number of properties, and 
in process of time these were squatted on by persons having no equitable 
elaim to them. 

90. Between the years 1867 and 1887 the Government by successive 
legislative enactments became trustees of all lands in the possession of 
persons, without any legal or equitable title, and in this way, upwards 
of 27,000 acres were recovered from 1,600 squatters. The lands so 
recovered are scattered all over the Island. Some of them have been 
restored to their rightful owners, some have been sold and some still 
remain in the possession of the Government. 


91. During the year 1890, the Jamaica Railway was sold to the 
West India Improvement Company, one of the conditions of the pur- 
chase being that the Government should give the Company one square 
mile of Government lands for every mile of railroad constructed, and 
about the year 1894, 74,443 acres were conveyed to the Company, 
acres to be conveyed later on. In 1911 this large acreage 
back into the hands of the Government who purchased it for 


















92. Within recent years, the Government has granted to 300 time- 
expired Fast Indian Immigrants, 3,333 acres in lieu of return passages 
to India, each adult receiving 10 acres, with an additional acre for 
each child born in the Island. 


93. The scheme for the sale of Crown lands to small scttlers, which 
was inaugurated in 1897, is still in operation, and up to the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1926, 43,889 aries lave been sold, and put in the possession of 
instalment and outright purchasers. The largest. sale made during 
1926 was 53 acres to one purchaser for £52. In all cases in which the 
full amount of purehase money has been paid the purchasers have 
received titles from the Government. 


94. There are large numbers of predial tenants on the Crown lands 
who pay rent at from 12s. to 16s. per nominal acie per annum. While 
the value of private property has increased in certain localities to an 
appreciable extent, during the past few years, Crown lands are still 
heing sold at from £1 to £4 per acre, according to their situation. The 
lands are for the most part, in remote situations and difficult of access. 
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95. As regards progress in the investigation and development of the 
natural resources of the Island little has been done by the Government 
beyond the publication of a Report by James G. Sawkins, F.G.S., on 
“The Geology of Jamaica” in 1889 and a Report upon ‘The Forests 
of Jamaica” by E. D. M. Hooper, of the Indian Forestry Department, 
jn 1886. 

96. There is no Forestry Depaitment in the Island, and the cultiva- 
tion of timber trees is an unknown industry. Almost all the timber 
which clothed the plains and much of that which clothed the hill slopes 
up to 2,500 feet above sea level, and in some places up to 4,500 feet, 
has been destroyed. In a few places destruction has extended to a 
higher elevation than 5,000 feet. 


97. The history of forest denudation may be described as the history 
of peasant cultivation and goes back to the days of slavery, during which 
it was decided by an Act of the Local Legislature that an acre of yams 
was to be grown for every ten slaves. Mr. Hooper asserted that the 
forests were becoming poorer and the area under hardwood smaller, 
and this without the woods being utilized for their timber, or the area 
under cultivation or pasture being materially increased by the clearing 
of the land. Mr. Hoopei’s remarks are of the same cogency to-day 
as when they were written 41 yearsago. Efforts are, however, being made 
by some landowners to remedy this wanton destruction by the planting 
of timber trees and they are being encouraged by the free distribution 
by the Government of certain classes of seedlings. 

98. With reference to mining, it appears that attempts at exploiting 
this industry were made from the earliest times in the known history 
of the Island, and it might not be out of place to state that in 1511, 
the King of Spain in a despatch to Diego Colon, the son of the discoverer 
of Jamaica, wrote as follows:— 

“Juan de Esquivet, (the first Governor of Jamaica) and the Christians 
in Xaymaca should endeavour to find gold.”” In 1519 the King ordered 
the “Controller” of Jamaica to ‘“1eport every year as to the gold 
smnelteries,” and in 1521, the Spanish Sovereign announced that, ‘colo- 
nists should only pay one-tenth instead of one-fifth of the gold smelted 
for the next 8 years.” In IGul, Melgarejo de Cordova, the then 
Governor, wrote that he was informed that “ in the Bastidas Mountains” 
(eastern pait of the Blue Mountains) there was ‘a large amount of 
gold.” 

99. At this time it appeais that the existence of copper in the Tsland 
was well known because, in 1597 Pedro d’Acna, the Governor of Carta- 
gena, wrote to Melgarejo suggesting that he should send him some 
Jamaica copper ore to be tested, and in the following year the Governor 
of Jamaica in writing home referred to the copper which he was sending 
to Cartagena “for the founding of artillery.” He refers to ‘mines 
situated at sea ports” and wanted the artillery forging done in Jamaicad 
The location of these mines appears to have been completely lost on 
account of the extermination of the native Indians as a result of Spanish 
cruelty, an epidemic of small pox, and wholesale suicides caused by 
drinking cassava water. 

100. Individuals and Companies have, during the past 70 years, 
endeavoured to emulate the efforts of the Spanish miners of the 16th 
century. These efforts have not so far as is known been directed 
towards prospecting on the Crown Lands, but have been confined to 
properties long since alienated from the Crown. 
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101. It is interesting to note that gold was found in the Charing Cross: 
Copper Mine in Clarendon nearly 70 years ago, and having been mis- 
taken for pyrites, was actuaily thrown away. In 1857, the Wheal 
Copper Co. extracted from the Charing Cross Mine, 208 tons of copper 
ore which was shipped to the English and American markets and sold 
for £2,817. The highest price paid was £24 15s. Gd. per ton, and the 
lowest £9 2s. 9d., the average figure being £13 1s. 3d. per ton. 

102. Recent experiments have shown that, by means of a carbonizing 
process, half-formed coal called “lignite” may be used largely as a 
substitute for coal, and in this connection it is interesting to recall 
that about 35 years ago, ceitain deposits, declared to be “lignite,” 
were found at Lichfield Mountain in the parish of Trelawny. The 
greater portion of Lichfield Mountain was in 1915 sold by Government 
in lots to small settlers, who had resided on the property for many years. 

103. In 1923, Dr. C. A. Matley, F.G.S., who was then Government 
Geologist, reported the discovery of an issue of natural gas (methane) 
from a salt spring near the mouth of the valley through which the 
Great River flows, in the parish of St. Ann. The geological relationships 
of this spring to the associated strata indicate the possibility of the occur- 
rence of petroleum inthe neighbourhood. Dr. Matley’s reports on the 
subject are published at pages 396-398 of the Jamaica Gazette, dated 
25th of September, 1924, and pages 13-15 of the Jamaica Gazette dated 
the 15th of January, 1925. 


GroLoGicaL Surveys. 


104. Dr. C. A. Matley, F.G.S., formerly Government Geologist. 
Jamaica, returned to the Island in November for the purpose of com- 
pleting at his own expense, the Geological Survey of the Kingston 
District which he had commenced during the period of his official 
appointment. The Legislative Council approved of the expenditure 
from public funds of a sum not exceeding £100 to enable Dr. Matley 
to be furnished with a motor car when required. 


Fisinna. 


105. This industry, which is regarded as an important and lucrative 
one in every maritime country, continues to languish in this Colony, 
with the result that there is a marked shortage in the fresh fish diet. 
The price of fresh fish is exorbitantly high, but no improvement seems 
likely to take place until the industry is properly organized and con- 
trolled. With 400 miles of seaboard, it ishard to understand why the 
bulk of fish consumed should be imported in the cured state. Transport 
facilities, both on land and sea, have greatly inereased in 1ecent vears, 
but are not being taken advantage of and the supply of fish is precarious 
and below the demand. There is room for the expansion of the industry 
if it be handled on intelligent lines instead of by the haphazard and 
antiquated methods at present employed. 

106. Asa sport, good facilities are offered for fishing both on sea and 
on the larger rivers, and visitors oceasionally indulge in the pastime. 


MANUFACTURES, 
167. The principal articles manufactured are Sugar, Rum, Copra. 


Sisal Hemp, Banana Figs, Orange Oil, Cigars, Cigarettes, Leather aud 
Logwood Extract. 
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108. Sugar—The Sugar industry has been improving since 192¢ 
and more lucrative prices have resulted in increased production. In 
1926 we exported 48,155 tons, an increase of 10,439 tons over the 
1925 figure. 

109. Rum. The local consumption of rum increased to some extent. 
The quantity expoited, however, fell off considerably as the following 
figures indicate:— 


Exports. 
1925 or 1,121,332 gallons 
1926 st 693,485 “ 


110. Copra.—The manufacture of Copra recovered lost ground and 
the exports reached the high figure of 9,682,834 lbs., an increase of 
6,173,623 lbs. over the 1925 figure. As was to be expected there was 
a decrease of 3,340,081 in the number of coconuts exported. 


111. Sisal Hemp.—Sisal Hemp continued to be turned out in fair 
quantities and the export figures showed an increase of 435 packages 
over the amount exported in the previous year. 

112. Banana Figs.—The output of Banana Figs in 1926 was practi- 
cally double the output in 1925. 

113. Orange Oil—The manufacture of Orange Oil dropped consider- 
ably in 1926 being barely one-half of what it was in 1925. Orange 
exports showed an increase of 18,378 boxes. 


114. Cigars and Cigarcttes.—The Cigar industry cannot be said to be 
flourishing. It supplies all local needs but exports, except to Panama, 
are neglible. Cigarette manufacture is still on the downwaid grade, 
smokers preferring the imported to the locally made article. An attempt 
to effect a compromise by producing a blended cigarette made of native 
and foreign tobacco met with little success. 


115. Leather—The tanneries in the vaiious parts of the Island and 
the Leather Factory in the capital are kept busy. In addition to the 
quantity consumed locally 21,930 lbs. were exported. 


116. Logwood Extract.—The manufacture of Logwood Extract was 
recommenced and we exported 7,197 packages valued at £74,830. 


117. Matches—The Match industry is practically extinct. Despite 
a heavy import duty the toreign article is more appreciated by the 
Public, meets with ready sale, and dominates the markct. 

118. Minor Industries include Aerated and Mineral Waters, Ice, 
Soap, Jippi Jappa Hats, Baskets and Furniture. 


Water Power. 


119. There has been little progress in the development of Water 
Power. The only plant of importance in the Island, which is operated 
by water power, is that of the Jamaica Public Service Company, Ltd., 
which generates electricity for the purpose of operating tramways and 
lighting Kingston and lower St. Andrew. 

120. The desirability of utilizing the water from some of the rivers 
for the development of electric energy has from time to time been con- 
sidered, and many of the rivers of the Island have been investigated 
with this object. Legislation has been enacted to control and regulate 
the use of water for public and private purposes. 
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121. A scheme has been formulated for developing hydro-electrical 
power in conjunction with the improvement of the water supply of 
Kingston and lower St. Andrew, but the project has been postponed 
for the present. A small private plant, developing about 250 H.P. 
by means of a dam and reservoir, has been installed at Serge Island 
Sugar Estate in St. Thomas. Power is transmitted some 1} miles to 
the Sugar Factory, Saw Mills, ete. 


V.—BANKS AND BANKING FACILITIES. 


122. The commercial Banks doing business in the Island are Barclay’s 
Bank—Dominion, Colonial and Overseas (formerly the Colonial Bank), 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, The Royal Bank of Canada and the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. 

123. The value of the local notes of each Bank outstanding at the 
31st of December, 1926, was as follows:— 


Barclay’s Bank—Dominion, Colonial and Overseas 


(formerly the Colonial Bank) oe £113,346 
The Bank of Nova Scotia ae 24,663 
The Royal Bank of Canada a 21,662 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce... 5,714 


These Banks all have Head Offices for the Island in Kingston. 

Barclay’s Bank has sub-branches at Annotto Bay, Falmouth, Golden 
Grove, Lucea, Montego Bay, Morant Bay, Port Antonio, Port Maria, 
Savanna-la-Mar and St. Ann’s Bay. 

The Bank of Nova Scotia has sub-branches at Black River, Brown’s 
Town, Mandeville, Montego Bay, Morant Bay, Port Antonio, Port 
Maria, St. Ann’s Bay, Savanna-la-Mar and Spanish Town. 

The Royal Bank of Canada has one sub-branch at Montego Bay. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce has no sub-branches. 

124. A Government Savings Bank was started in the Colony in 1870. 
This Bank used to allow interest on deposits at the rate of 24% per 
annum. When, however, the commercial banks entered the field by 
starting savings branches and giving higher rates of interest and more 
facilities to depositors, the deposits of the Government Savings Bank 
declined considerably, and steps were taken to re-organise the Bank 
by the passing of Law 7 of 1917. Under this Law, the management 
of the Bank was placed in the hands of a Board. New regulations 
were drawn up and approved by the Governor in Privy Council and the 
rate of interest on deposits was increased to that given by the commer- 
cial banks, namely 3% per annum, compounded half-yearly. There 
are now 75 branches throughout the Island as compared with 19 prior 
to the re-organization, and the Bank’s progress is fully demonstrated 
by the following figures:— 

(a) Balance fhe eredit of depositors in 1919, £287,178; in 1926, 
£571,3 

(b) ieee held in British and Colonial and other securities 
in 1919 amounted to £335,734, and in 1926 to £576,915. 

(c) The net profit paid into General Revenue in 1919 was £964 
and in 1925, £1,667. 

125. Under Law 11 of 1925, the funds of the Government Savings 
Bank may be invested (1) in British and Colonial Securities, (2) in loans 
to Agricultural Loan Societies, (3) in real securities in Jamaica (4) on 
deposit in Banks, (5) in any other manner authorised by the Governor 
in Privy Council. 
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126. Co-Operative Loan Bunks.—There are 55 Co-Operative Loan 
Banks on the Register under the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Law (33 of 1902). The greater number of these were started early in 
1913, in order to handle loans made by the Government for the resusci- 
tation of cultivations damaged by the drought and hurricane of the 
previous year. Loans were also made through Loan Banks in 1916-17 
and 1918, in consequence of the hurricanes of 1916 and 1917. These 
loans were made through the Agricultural Loans Societies Board under 
the provisions of Statutes giving the Banks extraordinary powers of 
recovering loans. Loans have also been made to the Banks under Law 
6 of 1912, ‘A Law for the encouragement of Agricultural Loan Societies,” 
such moneys being used with their own funds for the purpose of making 
loans to their members for short periods on personal security, note of 
hand, mortgage, etc., for agricultural and industrial purposes, e.g., for 
the purchase of stock, cane mills, tools and the like. These Banks 
have supplied a long felt want among the small settlers. 

127. The following figures, referring to 37 Banks which obtained 
loans from Government funds, will serve to show the extent of their 


operations :— 
Total loans made to 31st December, 1926 £119,956 
Repayments do do 104,123 
Balances outstanding eA BS 15,833 


The Co-operative Loan Banks also collected to 31st December, 1925, 
a sum of £38,756 16s. 10d. share capital in addition to £104,123 loan 
moneys repaid with interest. These figures indicate that the work 
of the Loan Banks has been successfully carried out and that they are 
likely to prove of permanent benefit to small holders and peasant pro- 
prietors. Some of these banks have extended their sphere of usefulness 
by taking advantage of the Land Settlement Scheme, whereby Govern- 
ment moneys are lent for the purchase of properties for re-sale in lots 
to small settlers. £56,641 has been loaned to nine banks for this 


purpose. 
VI.—LEGISLATION. 


128. Forty Laws were passed during the year 1926. A brief summary 
is given below of those which may be considered to be of general interest: 

Law 2 of 1926.—A Law to provide for the summary trial of certain 
offences against the Law relating to Predial Larceny. This 
Law gives power to Justices of the Peace to hear and 
determine the offences mentioned in sections 5 and 7 of the 
Predial Larceny Law, 1877 (Law 6 of 1877). 

Law 3 of 1926.—A Law further to amend Law 8 of 1911 entitled 
A Law to consolidate and amend the Laws relating to the 
valuation of real property. This Law continues in force the 
Valuation Roll in force at the commencement of this Law until 
the Legislative Council shall by resolution otherwise determine. 

Law 5 of 1926.—A Law to combine the offices of Commissioner and 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the Turks and Caicos Islands 
and to validate all past proceedings of the Supreme Court 
of the said Islands and to provide that it shall be necessary 
for the holder of the said combined offices to possess legal 
qualifications and also to validate all past proceedings of the 
Legislative Board of the said Islands. This Law was passed 
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to validate all past proceedings of the Legislative Board and 
of the Supreme Court of the Turks and Caicos Islands and to 
make provision that the next holder of the combined offices 
of Commissioner and Judge of the Supreme Court should 
possess legal qualifications. 

Law 6 of 1926.—A Law to alter the provisions of the Imperial 

: Order in Council made on the 4th day of August 1873 by Her 
late Majesty Queen Victoria under the provisions of an Act 
of the Imperial Parliament passed on the 4th day of April, 
1873, entitled An Act to enable Her Majesty by Order in 
Council to annex the Turks and Caicos Islandsto the Colony 
of Jamaica. This Law provides for the appointment of 
mere of the Legislative Board of the Turks and Caicos 

Slands. 

Law 8 of 1926.—A Law to amend Law 14 of 1879, The Divorce 
Law 1879. Under this Law a wife may present a petition to 
the Court for a dissolution of her marriage on the ground that 
her husband has since the celebration thereof and since the 
passing of this Law been guilty of adultery. 


Law 9 of 1926.—A Law to make provision with respect to Wireless 
Telegraphy on Ships. Every seagoing British ship registered 
in Jamaica being a passenger steamer or a ship of 1,600 tons 
gross tonnage or upwards shall be provided with a wireless 
telegraph installation and shall maintain a wireless telegraph 
service. 

Law)12‘of 1926.—A Law to consolidate and amend the Law relating 
to the maintenance of bastard children. This Law deals 
with the maintenance of bastard children and 1epeals the old 
Bastardy Law of 1881 and the amendment of 1882. 

Law 13 of 1926.—A Law to amend the Law relating to pensions, 
gratuities and disability allowances to sub-officers and con- 
stables of the Jamaica Constabulaiy Force. Under this Law 
a deduction of twopence on every 1U/ is ade from the pay 
of all constables who joined the Force on or after the 11th of 
August, 1894. 

Law 16 of 1926.—A Law to provide for the construction of works 
for the purpose of aiding and increasing the supply of water 
to the Rio Cobre Inrigation Canals. This Law empowers the 
Governor to raise a loan of £60,000, to construct irrigation 
works for the purpose of abstracting and utilising the water 
from the Ferry River in aid of the water supply to the Rio 
Cobre Irrigation Canals. 

Law 17 of 1926.—The Rum Colouring Law. Under this Law no 
rum shall be coloured with any colouring matter other than 
Cane Sugar Caramel. 

Law 18 of 1926.—A Law to aiend Law 25 of 1908, The Adultera- 
tion of Food and Drugs Law. This Law adds to Law 25 of 
1908 the expression ‘Condensed Milk.” 

Law 19 of 1926.—A Law to consolidate and amend the Laws relating 
to Agricultural Produce. This Law repeals Laws 7 of 1918 
and 25 of 1921. It provides for the inspection and purchase of 
agricultural produce. 

Law 20 of 1926.—The Sale of Drugs and Poisons Law. This Law 
regulates the sale of Drugs and Poisons in the Island. It also 
repeals Laws 34 of 1894, 56 of 1908, 2G of 1910 and 26 of 1911. 
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Law 26 of 1926.—A Law for shortening the language used in Laws 
of the Legislature of the Island and for other purposes. This 
is a new Interpretation Law; it repeals Law 9 of 1900. 

Law 28 of 1926.—A Law to amend the Gambling Law, 1898. This 
Law adds the definition of “‘uniawful gaming” and amends 
the definition of “lottery” in section 2 of Law 25 of 1898. 
It also provides that if any personis found in possession of a 
lottery ticket the onus of proof is on the person to prove that 
it is not a lottery ticket. Section 8 deals with a lottery called 
“Peaka Pow” or “Drop Pan.” 

Law 31 of 1926.—A Law to re-impose Haibour Fees and Light 
Dues on vessels entering any harbour in this Island. This 
Law repeals Law 13 of 1922 and re-imposes Harbour Fees 
and Light Dues. 

Law 32 of 1926.—A Law relating to the repatriation of distressed 
seamen engaged in the Colony. : 

This Law provides for the repatriation of any seaman who is a 
native of this Island or of any of its Dependencies or a native 
or subject of any other British West Indian Colony or of 
Bermuda. 

Law 33 of 1926.—The Opticians Law. This Law makes provision 
for the registration of persons practising Optometry in Jamaica. 

Law 38 of 1926.——A Law to enable the Manchester Maternity 
Hospital to be incorporated. This Law incorporates the 
Maternity Hospital erected in the parish of Manchester by 
voluntary subscription. 

Law 39 of 1926.—A Law to repeal certain Laws for the purpose of 
the Revised Edition of the Laws of Jamaica. This Law 
repeals a certain number of Laws for the purpose of the 
Revised Edition of the Laws. : 

Law 40 of 1926.—A Law relating to Civil and Criminal proceedings 
in the Resident Magistrate's Court for the parish of Trelawny 
prior to the 19th day of August, 1926. On account of the 
fire which occurred on the 19th of August, 1926, and which 
destroyed the records in the Courts Office provision is made 
by this Law to facilitate the enforcement of judgments and the 
proof of convictions from the records which were saved. 


VIIL—EDUCATION. 
ELEMENTARY. 


129. Attendances at the Public Elementary Schools during the 
past year again showed a considerable advance on those of 
previous years, the average number on the registers being 
122,337 for 1926 as compared with 117,874 in 1925 and the 
average attendance 75,063 as compared with 73,5€8 in 1925. 


130. Attention to school gaiden work, I’riday sessions and super- 
vision, three prominent features of the new system, continue to show 
improvement, but progress in these respects is still far from being fully 
-satisfactory. Courses of instruction in school garden work, and manual 
training were again suspended owing to the necessity of economy, but 
a very successful Vacation Course, organised and managed by the 
Jamaica Union of Teachers was held at the Mico College in the summer, 
over 200 teachers attending. 
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131. The sums of £1,852 was disbursed during the year in Building 
Grants for schools and teachers’ dwellings, but this enabled only the 
most urgent cases to be helped. 

The total departmental expenditure continued to rise and for 
the year was £159,525 as compared with £155,611 in 1925. 





SECONDARY. 


133. The endowed Secondary Schools, which are under the care of 
the Jamaica Schools Commission, and some unendowed Schools were 
inspected and in all cases the reports recommended the continuance 
of the Grants-in-aid. The number of Aided Secondary Schools remained 
at 16. The results of the Public Examinations continue to compare 
favourably with those of similar schools elsewhere. 

134, Jamaica was again constituted a centre for holding several 
examinations of the University of London, and candidates were success- 
ful in passing the Matriculation, the Intermediate Examination in Arts 
and a supplementary subject in the final in Arts. 


TECHNICAL. 


135. The Government Technical and Continuation School continued 
to do good work. 

136. The Manual Training Classes attached to Government Schools 
in countiy towns were in most cases in operation during the year, 
doing useful work. The classes attached to two schools which had 
been temporarily closed were re-opened. 

137. The Continuation and Domestic Training School at Carron 
Hall, under the Presbyterian Church, has made an excellent start and 
is serving a long felt need. Good progress has also be made with a 
Continuation School for Girls near Highgate under the Friends’ Mission. 


INDUSTRIAL. 


138. No new Industrial Schools or Homes were opened during the 
year, but those already in existence continue to do useful work in voca- 
tional training for boys and girls who would otherwise be uncared for. 


VIII.—METEOROLOGICAL. 


RAINFALL. 


139. The mean rainfall for the four Divisions of the Island, for the 
year 1926, was 66.87 ins. or 9.59 ins. below the 5G year average. The 
shortage occurred principally in the first half of the year. The rain- 
fall in the North-eastern and Southern Divisions was about 20°, below 
normal; in the West-Central and Northern Divisions the shortage was 
4°, and 9° respectively. The total mean number of rainy days for 
the year was 126 as compared with 113 for the previous year. The 
total rainfall for Kingston amounted to only 19.73 ins. as compared 
with the 50 year average of 33.59 ins. 


TEMPERATURE. 

140. At Kingston, the mean temperature for the twelve months was 
78.9 degrees or 0.2 degrees above the 33 year normal; the maximum 
temperature for the year was 95.1 degrees in August; and the minimum 
64.0 degrees in January. 
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Houmnpiry. 


141. For the year the mean relative humidity was 82 % for the 7 a.m. 
and 65% for the 3 p.m. observations, i.e., about normal. 


WEATHER DisTURBANCES. 


142. The year 1926 was marked by an abnormal number of weather 
disturbances occurring in the Caribbean and southern poition of the 
North Atlantic Ocean, and within barometric range of Jamaica. In 
July a severe hurricane occurred causing considerable loss of life and 
property in Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, Turks Island, The Bahamas 
and Florida. In August one of minor intensity sprang up increasing 
in force on a track towards the Yucatan Channel and causing some losses. 
September had four disturbances, three of which were of moderate 
strength, but on the 14th one of considerable intensity appeared moving 
from the north of St. Kitts on a west-north-westerly track, passing 
Porto Plata (St. Domingo) and Turks Island on the 16th, thence to 
Southern Florida and onwards, causing considerable damage. In 
October there were three disturbances two of which were of moderate 
intensity. The other commenced on the 18th developed to the north 
of Colon, moved north-westerly over the western end of Cuba, causing 
great loss of life and property at Havana, and later on at Bermuda. 


143. “‘Northers” were experienced at Kingston on the 2nd, 13th and 
15th of January and also on the 15th of February. At Morant Point 
(east end of Jamaica) a north-westerly gale of short duration occurred 
on the 13th and 14th of January and was also felt at other places in the 
Island. A “Norther” of gale force, was felt at Morant Point on the 
13th of April. 


144. Heavy Hailstorms occurred at Mile Gully on the 30th of May, 
also at Bensonton and Mount Charles on the same date. Hail fell 
at Darliston on the 30th of September and the 10th of October. 


EartTHQuakEs. 


145. Slight shocks were reported at different parts of the Island in 
February, April, June, July, August and October. 


IX.—COMMUNICATIONS. 
Rariway. 


146. The Jamaica Government Railway (main and branch lines) is 
210} miles in length. It traverses the Island by two main lines:— 
(a) Kingston to Montego Bay—112 miles. 
(b) Spanish Town (113 miles from Kingston) to Port Antonio—63} 
miles. 
There are branch lines as follows:— 
(1) From May Pen Junction (323 miles from Kingston) to Frank- 
field—23 miles. : 
(2) From Bog Walk (203 miles from Kingston on the Port Antonio 
Line) to Ewarton—8} miles. 
(3) From Linstead (84 miles from Bog Walk on the Ewarton 
Branch Line) to New Works—3 miles. No passenger trains 
are run over this branch. 
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147. The main lines run across the high mountains which form the 
back-bone of the Island, to the north coast; Port Antonio being north- 
east, and Montego Bay north-west, of Kingston. The Frankfield 
and Ewarton lines traverse righ agricultural districts near the centre 
of the island. The gauge is 4’ 8}. The maximum gradients are 
1 in 30 and the maximum curves 5 chains. The highest point of the 
Railway is Greenvale on the Montego Bay Line, 1,680 feet above sea 
level. The highest point on the Port Antonio Line is between 
Richmond and Troja at 31 miles—900 ft. 

148. The Revenue for the year ended 31st of December, 1926, was 
£355,375 and the expenditure £279,333. There is no depreciation 
fund, but provision is made in the Annual Estimates for renewals, 
depreciation and betterment. The total weight of goods carried during 
the year under review was 341,218 tons, as compared with 296,944 
tons for the year 1925; the number of passengers carried in 1926 was 
620,328, as compared with 476,850 in 1925. 

149. The management of the Railway is assisted by an Advisory 
Board of ten members, consisting of the Director and nine others, 
chiefly local business men, who advise the Government on matters of 
policy. 

SHIPPING. 


150. The following statement shows the volume of Shipping during 
the past five years:— 

1922 entered 1,365 Vessels of 1,920,114 tons 

1923 “ 1, 32 3 2, O11, 500 

1924 « 1,306 ss 2, 056, 496“ 

1925 “ 1,412 se 2;207,618 ey 

1926 “ 1,553 2,552,987 “< 

1922 cleared 1, 340 Gd 1,927,183 “ 

1923 1,335 ‘ 2,005,771 “ 

1924 “ = 1,299 os 2,054,100 “ 

1925 “ 1401 Me 2,183,663 “ 

1926 “ 1,550 a 2,553,138 “ 

151. The following regular Steamship Lines serve the Colony:— 

Brivish Register-—The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., Leyland 
Line, Elders and Fyffes, Harrison Line, Pickford and Black, the Cana- 
dian Government Mercantile Marine, The*Canadian Transport Co., 
The Shaw Savill & Albion Co., Ltd., James Nourse, Ltd., The Cana- 
dian Pacific R. R. Steamship Co., the Webster Steamship Line and the 
Jamaica Fruit & Shipping Co. (The two last named Companies are 
registered in Jamaica.) Although Messrs. Elders and Fyffes is a 
British registered company, the firm is in fact controlled by the United 
Fruit Company, an American Corporation which owns the bulk of 
their capital. 

U.S.A.—The United Fruit Co., Atlantic Fruit Co., The Colombian 
Steamship Co., the Alexander Shipping Co., the Di Giorgio Fruit 
Steamship Co., Inc., and the Lanassa Corporation. 

Dutch—The Royal Netherlands West Indies Co. 

German.—The Horn Steamship Co. and the Deutsche Dampschi- 
ffahrts Geselleschaft Kosmos Line. 

Cuban.—The Kimpresa Naviera de Cuba Line. 

Compared with the previous year there was an increase of 1 foreign 
and 4 British lines. 

152. No ships were built in Jamaica during the year. 
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153. The island is intersected by a system of water-bound macadam 
roads. They are divided into two classes (a) Main Roads, of a total 
length of 2,271 miles, which are maintained out of the General Revenue 
of the Colony and (b) Parochial Roads, aggregating 4,366 miles of which 
1,844 miles are suitable for light motor car traffic and 2,522 miles are 
cart or bridle roads. Class (b) is maintained by the Parochial Boards 
out of their own funds. 

154. During 1926, the Main Roads were maintained at an average 
cost of £90 per mile, including expenditure on repairing Flood Damage. 
With few exceptions, these roads, were originally constructed of lime- 
stone without any proper foundation and are therefore suitable only 
for light wheeled traffic. This type of construction is inadequate to 
meet the ever-increasing requirements of motor traffic. Legislation 
prohibiting the importation and use of motor vehicles weighing more 
then 2} tons unladen has been enacted. The existing roads are being 
gradually improved so as to enable them to carry loads of 6 tons with 
safety. Up to the end of the year under review, about 51 miles of roads 
had been improved and tar sprayed. 


CaNALs. 
155. There are no navigable canals in the Island. 


IRRIGATION. 


156. There is a system of canals which conveys water from the Rio 
Cobre to the plains of the parish of St. Catherine for irrigation purposes. 
The main canal carries 18,000 cubic yards of water per hour and is 
approximately 6 miles long; subsidiary channels with a total length of 
42 miles distribute the water over an area of 50,000 acres, of which 
some 20,000 acres are now under irrigation. 

157. In the parish of Clarendon a small irrigation scheme has been 
constructed. Water is pumped from the Cockpit River to a height 
of 70 feet and discharged into channels which convey it by gravity 
to several Sugar Estates. The main channel carries 5,000 cubic yards 
of water per hour, but is capable of being extended to carry double 
that volume. 


PostaL, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SERVICES. 


158. The Government Postal Telegraph system was inaugurated in 
1879, with a complement of 47 offices. At the close of the calendar 
year 1926 there were 1,015 miles of telegraph and telephone lines, with 
61 Telegraph and 82 Telephone Offices. No new lines or offices were 
authorized during the year. 

159. The charge for telegrams is 9d. for the first twelve words and a 
half-penny for each additional word. Press telegrams are granted a 
special rate of approximately half the above charges. An all-night 
and holiday telegraph service is provided on payment of graduated 
fees. 

160. The Railway Telegraph System, in connection with which 
there are 39 offices, assists in placing telegraphic communication within 
the reach of all. These offices work in collaboration with the Postal 
Telegraph System, but are controlled by the Managen:ent of the 
Railway. 
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161. The number of messages transmitted in 1925 numbered 335,068 
and the receipts totalled £19,137. In 1926, 345,093 telegrams were 
despatched and the revenue amounted to £19,607. 


162. There are two Wireless Telegraph Stations in the Island. One 
situated at Christiana and was established by the Admiralty during the 
Great War. This Station does not now accept traffic. The other 
station is at Kingston and is operated by the Direct West India Cable 
Co., Ltd., under Government License. This station communicates with 
Merchant Shipping on a 600-metre wave. This Company has recently 
been granted a license to erect a modern wireless station at Stony Hill, 
nine miles from Kingston for the purpose of handling commercial traffic. 
This station is expected to be completed in 1927. The Kingston station 
will then be re-modelled and used for ship to shore work. Numerous 
wireless receiving sets have been established (under Government License) 
throughout the Island by persons desirous of receiving the programmes 
broadcast by American and other Broadcasting Stations. No Broad- 
casting Station exists in the Island. 


163. Telegraphic communication with all parts of the world is fur- 
nished by two Cable Companies, viz.: the Direct West India Cable 
Co., Ltd., and the West India and Panama Telegraph Co., Ltd. 


164. The cable of the former Company runs from Jamaica through 
Turks Island to Bermuda and thence to Halifax, N.S., at which point 
connection is made with all the important Trans-Atlantic Lines east- 
ward and with the Canadian Pacific Railroad, Commercial Cable 
Companies, and Western Union Lines inland and westward. This 
Company also connects at Halifax, N.S., with the Imperial route to 
Great Britain and Australia, and with the Marconi Company’s Trans- 
Atlantic Service. The Pacific Cable Board has established communi- 
cation with all the British West Indian Islands, and West Indian traffic 
entrusted to the Direct West India Cable Company is now handed over 
to the “P.C.B.’’ at the latter’s Turks Island Office. 


165. The West India and Panama Telegraph Co., Ltd., maintains 
communication with Foreign Countries by means of cables to Cuba, 
where they transfer their cablegrams to their connecting companies, 
who have cables connecting with different parts of the United States of 
America. In addition, this Company has a network of cables touching 
at practically every West Indian Island. 


AERIAL SERVICES. 


166. No Aerial Service has so far been established in connection with 
this Colony. 


X.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


167. No works that might be considered of special interest to persons 
outside the Colony were carried out by the Public Works Department 
during the year under review. 

168. Work on the Hermitage Dam, which is being built by the Cor- 
poration of Kingston and St. Andrew for the purpose of conserving 
the surplus water of the Wag Water, proceeded throughout the year. 

169. Owing to financial and other difficulties the work of reconstruct- 
ing the Kingston Streets, which had been commenced by the Kingston 
and St. Andrew Corporation, was in abeyance throughout the year. 


Pi 


XI.—OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


170. A list of Official Publications relating to Jamaica, which are 
dikely to be of interest, is given below:— 


Handbook of Jamaica (published 
annually) 


Jamaica in 1924 


Annual Report of the Collector Gene- 
ral of Internal Revenue, Customs 
and Excise 


Annual Report of the Director of 
Agriculture 
The Rainfall of Jamaica, 1870-1919 
Notes on the Geography of Jamaica, 
1913, by Maxwell Hall 
Education Code, 1921 .. Rs 
The Principal Agricultural Pests of 
Jamaica, by C. C. Gowdey, 
B.Se., F.E.S., F.Z.S. (1923) 
Proceedings of the Ninth West India 
Agricultural Conference (1925) 
Historic Jamaica (1915) 


Colonial Secretariat, Jamaica, 
27th July, 1927. 


Price. Where obtainable. 
s. d. 
8 0 Edward Stanford, Ltd., 
12, 13 and 14 Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 
2 0 H. Sotheran & Co, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
1 O Superintendent of the 
Government Printing 
Office, Kingston, Ja- 
maica. 
10 ditto ditto 
2 6 ditto ditto 
10 ditto ditto 
10 ditto ditto 
2 0 ditto ditto 
2 6 ditto ditto 
2 6 The West India Com- 


mittee, London. 


Cuas. W. Doorty, 


Acting Colonial 


Secretary. 
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PREFACE. 


Geographical Description. 


1. The territories comprising the Uganda Protectorate lie between 
the Belgian Congo, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Wenya, and Tan- 
ganyika Territory. The Protectorate extends from one degree of 
South latitude to the northern limits of the navigable waters of the 
Victoria Nile at Nimule. On the east its boundary extends from 
Mount Zulia, on the Sudan border, along the Turkana Escarpment 
to the crater of Mount Elgon (14,200 ft.), and runs thence along the 
Malawa and the Sio rivers into the north-eastern waters of Lake 
Victoria ; whilst the outstanding features on the western side are the 
Nile watershed, Lake Albert, the River Semliki, the Ruwenzori 
Range (16,794 ft.), and Lake Edward. 


Historical Survey. 


2. The first British explorers to visit the country were Speke and 
Grant during their search for the Nile in 1862. Samuel Baker 
discovered Lake Albert shortly afterwards. Stanley reached Buganda 
in 1875, and was greatly struck with the intelligence of the natives. 
As the result of his appeal, the first band of missionaries arrived in 
June, 1877, followed two years later by a party of French Catholics. 
Both denominations quickly gained adherents, but on the accession 
of King Mwanga a systematic prosecution of the Christians was in- 
augurated with the murder of Bishop Hannington in 1885. Mwanga 
was deposed by joint action of the Christians and Mohammedans in 
1888, and fled to the Sesse Islands in Lake Victoria. Religious 
antagonism soon revived, and the Christians were compelled to 
leave the country. They returned in 1889, and, after severely de- 
feating the Mohammedans, restored Mwanga to his Kingdom. 


3. Negotiations between the British and German Governments 
during the following year definitely placed Uganda under British 
influence, and Captain Lugard (now Lord Lugard, P.C., G.C.M.G., 
C.B., D.S.O.) proceeded inland on behalf of the Imperial British 
East Africa Company, and, despite opposition from the French 
missionaries, obtained Mwanga’s signature, on the 26th December, 
1890, to a treaty giving the British the right to intervene in the 
internal affairs of Buganda. This proved the signal for armed 
attacks from both Mohammedan and Catholic factions, and resulted 
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in fighting, in which the Sudanese levies, collected by Captain 
Lugard to maintain his authority, with difficulty repulsed both 
their opponents’ forces in detail. King Mwanga, who had sided 
with the French, escaped to German territory at Bukoba. He was 
persuaded ultimately to return, and an agreement was drawn up 
granting the Catholic and Mohammedan parties definite spheres of 
influence in Bugunda. The position, however, proved unsatisfac- 
tory, and the british Government was forced by public opinion in 
Jingland to assume direct control of affairs in 1894. Comparative * 
quiet ensued for the next three years, until Mwanga instigated a 
rebellion, which was defeated by the Sudanese force under the 
Acting Commissioner, Colonel Ternan. Mwanga once more fled 
the country, his infant son, Daudi Chwa, the present ruler. being 
proclaimed King, or ‘‘ Kabaka,”’ at Kampala, under the guidance 
of three Regents. Discontents soon afterwards arose among a 
section of the Sudanese force; Mwanga returned to join the 
mutineers, aided by Kabarega, the rebel king of the Banyoro. 
Fortunately the Bayanda remained loyal, and the outbreak was 
quelled after a year’s fighting during which several British officers 
lost their lives. Mwanga and Kabarega were captured and de- 
ported. Since the early part of 1899 the country has been peaceful 
and British administration has spread over the neighbouring tribes. 
Control was extended over Busoga and Bunyoro on the 3rd July, 
1896, whilst the arrangements for the inclusion of the other peoples 
within the existing frontiers were effected by Sir H. H. Johnston, 
between the years 19V0 and 1902. Arrangements with the native 
Governments of uganda, Toro, and Ankole were negotiated by 
the same Conunissioner for the purpose of regulating the native 
adininistration and defining their relations with the suzerain 
power. It was found advisable to suspend the Ankole Agreement 
in 1905, after the murder of the British Sub-Commissioner, but the 
subsequent loyalty of the natives justified the restoration of their 
privileges in 1912. Apart from this incident, the population has 
acquiesced in European rule, and only unimportant disturbances 
have occurred in outlying districts. The opening of the Uganda 
Railway from Mombasa to Lake Victoria in the early years of this 
century, and the subsequent installation of @ steamer service on 
the Lake, proved a valuable stimulus to development, and have 
been largely responsible for the country’s rapid progress in the 
thirty years of British administration. 

4. During the Great War Uganda contributed in no small 
measure to the success of the operations in German East Africa. 
Tn the early part of the War, hostilities, in so far as Uganda was 
immediately concerned, were limited to outpost actions on the 
southern frontier, which was defended by the Police Service 
Battalion (native ranks officered by Kuropeans) together with 
native levies who were later organised as the Baganda Rifles. 
These forces were subsequently augmented by a company of the 
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King’s African Rifles and a battalion of Indian Infantry, the 13th 
Rajputs, while the necessary auxiliary services were organised 
locally. In the advance into German territory in 1916, and in the 
subsequent stages of the campaign, the native population of 
Uganda was largely drawn upon to maintain the personnel of the 
Carrier Corps and the King’s African Rifles, while the great 
majority of the European non-official population and as many 
officials as could be spared from an inadequate civil establishment. 
were enrolled in the local forces. 38,310 natives were recruited 
for the Uganda Transport Corps (Carrier Section), as well as 1,741 
as stretcher-bearers, &c.; 3,576 porters were supplicd to the East 
African Carrier Corps, and 5,763 for service in German and Portu- 
guese East Africa; and a special Congo Carrier Corps, for which 
8.429 porters were raised, materially assisted General Tombeur and 
the Belgian forces in the capture of Tabora. In addition to the 
above, five battalions of the 4th King’s African Rifles were raised 
and trained in the Protectorate. To provide for the full comple- 
ment and to make allowance for wastage, over 10,000 men were 
required. Finally, in 1917, the African Native Medical Corps was 
recruited, with the co-operation of the missions, from the ranks of 
the educated natives, and attained a strength of 1,000 including 
European personnel. 


5. The year 1919 was marked by a famine of musual severity, 
causing many deaths from starvation. The spread of rinderpest, an 
epidemic disease amongst Uganda cattle, increased to an alarming 
extent during the same year, but the stringent measures employed 
were successful in limiting the outbreak. 


6. Great impetus has been given to the cotton industry in recent 
years, and increased output from this source is being reflected in 
the expansion of trade and in the general development of activities 
within the Protectorate. 


Administrative Divisions. 

7. The Protectorate was divided originally into six Provinces, 
but on the revised delimitation of the Eastern boundary in 1903 
these were reduced to five—Buganda, Eastern, Western, Northern, 
and Rudolf. Finally, at the beginning of 1926, a further re- 
adjustment of the boundary excluded Rudolf Province from the 
Protectorate. Until a survey of the country has been completed, 
It is not possible to furnish accurate statist For all practical 
purposes, however, the Protectorate may be said to cover an area 
of approximately 94204 square miles, of which 15,017 square miles 
1s water. 





8. The population on the 31st December, 1926, was estimated 
to be 3,136,946, viz., 1,752 Europeans, 11,613 Asiatics, and 
3,123,581 native inhabitants. 
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Language. 

9. The otticial native language of the Protectorate is Luganda, 
one of the family of Bantu languages, to which also belongs the 
other native language most commonly spoken in the Protectorate, 
viz., Kiswahili. In the areas occupied by them, however, the 
various tribes use amongst themselves the form of language peculiar 
to their tribes. Thus in the north of the Protectorate and in parts 
of the Eastern Province Nilotic languages are spoken; and else- 
where, languages, which can be classed neither as Bantu nor 
Nilotic but which are an intermixture of both, are current. 


Currency. 

10. Prior to 1920, the rupee currency was in circulation in 
Uganda, but during 1920 the florin currency was introduced. In 
1922 this in its turn was displaced by the shilling currency which 
is now that in use in the Protectorate, although the florin currency 
and notes, which are gradually being withdrawn, are still legal 
tender. The following coins and notes of the shilling currency are 
in circulation :— 

Coin :— 

Sh.1 which is legal tender for an unlimited amount. 
50 cents (= 6d.) which is legal tender for any amount up 
to 20s. 
10 cents 
5 cents 
1 cent 
Notes :—Shs. 10,000, 1,000, 200, 100, 20, 10, 5. 


which are legal tender up to 1s. 





Banks. 

11. Banking facilities are afforded by the National Bank of 
India, Limited (branches at Entebbe, Kampala, and Jinja), the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited (branches at Kampala 
and Jinja), and by Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Over- 
seas) (branches at Kampala and Jinja). 


Weights and Measures. 


12. The weights and measures in common use in the Protectorate 
are the Imperial weights and measures. 


I.—GENERAL. 

13. The year under review may be regarded as one of quiet but 
steady progress, during which the work in all services was main- 
tained at a high level and in many cases, for example, the educa- 
tion and medical services, was extended. 
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14. The necessity for economy was, however, realised early in 
the year, since it was extremely unlikely that the very favourable 
conditions in regard to the cotton industry, which prevailed in 
1925, would again be repeated for some years. There was every 
indication that 1925 was a ‘‘ peak’’ year, and this view was 
justified by the subsequent events of 1926. 


15. The cotton crop on which the revenue of the Protectorate 
is mainly dependent, affected by adverse weather conditions and a 
falling market and influenced by trade disturbances in Great 
Britain, fell short of the previous year’s crop by 2,700 tons repre- 
senting a decrease on the export value of last year’s of over a 
million and a half sterling. 


16. The facilities for moving the crop provided by the Kenya and 
Uganda Railway showed a very great improvement on those exist- 
ing during the previous year. There were no delays in handling 
the crop, and losses on account of delay, which were so fruitful 
a source of coinplaint during 1925, were consequently entirely 
eliminated. 


17. The question of transport has always been one of paramount 
importance in Uganda and it was therefore a matter for great 
satisfaction that questions relating to the constitutional control of 
the Uganda Railway, now known as the Kenya and Uganda Rail- 
way, were definitely settled by an Order in Council issued in 
February, 1926. By it Uganda and Kenya are practically consti- 
tuted joint owners of the Railway, which serves their common in- 
terests. Each country has equal representation on the Railway 
Council which advises the High Commissioner for Transport (the 
Governor of Kenya) who is the ultimate controlling authority of the 
whole of the transportation system of the two territories. 


18. In February the boundary between Uganda and Kenya was 
by Order in Council re-defined so that the territory known as 
Rudolf Province, which for many years has been controlled by the 
Government of Kenya, was excluded from Uganda and added to 
Kenya. At the same time, an arrangement was concluded with 
the Governments of the Sudan and Kenya whercby the activities of 
the garrison of the 4th King’s African Rifles on the north-eastern 
frontier should be extended into the adjacent territory administered 
by those two Governments and thus secure the Uganda natives in 
the vicinity from hostile raids. 


19. Native affairs remained satisfactory during the year and 
several matters of importance were decided. The most important 
was probably that relating to Bataka lands, or ancient burial 
grounds in the province of Buganda, which had been affected by 
the distribution of land under the 1900 Agreement. Similar 
grievances in Toro arising out of ambiguities in the wording of the 
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Toro Agreement were investigated by a commission and consider- 
able improvements in the affairs of that district were effected. 


20. An important incident in the history of the Levislative 
Council of the Protectorate was the appointment during the vear of 
an Indian member to the Council. 


21. The International Commission with headquarters at Entebbe. 
appointed by the League of Nations to study scientific questions 
relating to sleeping sickness, did very valuable work during the 
vear. Their investigations were to be continued until the end of 
the first half of 1927. 


II.—FINANCE. 
General Position. 


22. While the financial position at the end of the year may be 
regarded as satisfactory inasmuch ag the revenue exceeded the 
estimate by £82.880 and the surplus balance was increased by 
£94,029, yet the revenue fell short of the previous vear's figure by 
£89,643. This was due almost entirely to the fall in price of 
cotton, on which the Protectorate is mainly dependent for its 
revenue, and to adverse weather conditions which affected the crop. 


The subjoined table gives the final results for the last five 
vears i— 





Year. Revenue. Evpenditure. 
£ - 
192203 poe oe mee 820.365 920.228 
1923... ae ee ae 999.750 938.999 
1924... Ses fest oe 1,239,789 918.662 
1925... 2 ye a 1,479 284 1.108.396 
1926... ae ies ia 1,389,641 295 
Revenue. 


23. Collections under this head totalled £1,389,641, representing 
a decrease of 6 per cent. on the total of the preceding 12 months. 
The more important increases in receipts over the estimates of the 
year were :— 
Customs (£9,362); Licences, &c. (£39,534); Fees of Comt, 
&e. (£8,985); Interest (£20,659). 


Expenditure. 

24. Ordinary expenditure (exclusive of loan disbursements? 
amounted to £1,295,612, showing a saving of £3,329 on the’ sanc- 
tioned expenditure for the year and an increase of £187.216 on 
expenditure for the preceding year. 
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Loans. 


25. The following table gives the position in regard to loans to 
the end of the current year :— 


Sinking fund Balance out- 





Designation and amount Amount repaid and slandin 
: : 1g on 
of loan. received. fleeeet $1/12|1926. 
£ £ od. £ 8. d. 
Busoga Railway, £170,000 170,000 30,050 17 6 139,949 2 6 Interest 34 per cent. 
: Sinking fund at the 
rate of 1 per cent. 

Kampala-Port Bell Rail- 125,000 24,641 4 8 100,358 15 4 Interest 34 per cent. 
way and improvements Sinking fund at the 
in the communications rate of 14 per cent. 
in the Eastern Province, 
£125,000. 

{mperial Loans Ordi- 329,000 5,006 10 0 323,993 10 O Loan received in instal- 
nance, 1915, £329,000 ments on varying 
(Railway and Road De- dates. 
velopment). Repayment by means of 

annuities of interest 
and sinking fund. 

Development Loan for 550,000 - 550,000 0 0 To be repaid to the 
general Services, Imperial Treasury by 
£550,000. the Uganda Govern- 

ment raising a lean. 
1,174,000 59,698 12 2 1,114,301 7 10 





TII.—PRODUCTION. 


Agriculture. 
Cotton. 


26. The total value of domestic produce exported from the 


Protectorate during the year amounted to £3,597,437, as compared 
with £5,096,717 for the preceding twelve months. This decline 
in the value of exports was due to the partial failure of the cotton 
crop in the astern Province due to adverse weather conditions 
which prevailed there during the ripening period. The value of 
ginned cotton exported amounted to £3,051.791, representing 
approximately 85 per cent. of the entire outward trade. Thus it 
will be seen that any fluctuations in the production of cotton are 
immediately reflected in the export returns for the Protectorate. 
The total acreage under cotton in 1926 was estimated at 590,744 
acres, representing a decrease of approximately 20.000 acres on the 
area planted in 1925. Of this, 384,374 acres are in the Eastern 
Province. which still maintains a good lead in the cultivation of this 
crop. Every effort is made by the Government departments con- 
cerned to teach the native growers to improve the quality of their 
cotton by paying proper attention to its picking, storage, and sale, 


and to this end a Cotton Ordinance was passed during the year, the 
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object of which is to maintain the production of the highest quality 
of cotton and in general to regulate and control the cotton industry. 
176 cotton ginneries were licensed during the year to gin and bale 
cotton, as compared with 155 in 1925. This number is, however, 
far in excess of requirements. For several years a tax equivalent 
to 6 cents of a shilling per pound has been imposed on all exported 
cotton. It is proposed, however, to introduce next year a tax 
calculated on a sliding scale according to the closing price on the 
Liverpool Cotton Exchange on the 14th, 15th or 16th day of 
December of the previous year, whichever shall be the last day on 
which business is done in respect of June/American ‘‘ middling *’ 
futures. This will vary from nothing on cotton sold at 6d. or less 
per lb. to 9 cents on prices above 15d. per Ib. 

There was again a very satisfactory increase in the number of 
native-owned ploughs used in the Eastern Province. They totaled 
over 2,700, an increase on the number in use last year of nearly 
1,000. Exports of cotton seed amounted to 35,360 tons, valued 
at £194,887, as against 21,928 tons, valued at £122,790, in 1925. 


Coffee. 

27. Coffee still holds second place in the list of the Protectorate's 
exports, and it is the principal crop grown by Europeans. Great 
activity, however, was displayed by the Agricultural Department 
during the year in promoting the cultivation of coffea robusta by 
the natives, amongst whom 412,865 seedlings were distributed. The 
crop principally grown by the Europeans is coffea arabica which 
is not suitable for the lower and more humid regions. Exports 
during the year amounted to 33,211 cwt., valued at £147,884, as 
against 29,883 cwt., valued at £139,469, for the preceding year. 


Rubber. 

28. Although prices were lower, production increased greatly and 
exports for the year amounted to 1,356,100 Ib., valued at £135,619. 
This shows a considerable increase over the previous year, viz., 
550,300 Ib. in quantity and £66,915 in value. Returns from non- 
native plantations show that some 12,752 acres are now under this 
crop which each year assumes a more important position in the 
economic development of the country. 


Miscellaneous Crops. 

29. The sugar industry is now well established and a local market 
is available for the whole of the output, although a small quantity 
was exported during the year. A well-equipped factory with a 
present output of 4,000 tons a year has been erected in Buganda 
Province, and plant for the production of pure alcohol and power 
alcohol is run in conjunction with the factory. It is estimated 
that the plant is capable of a normal output of power alcohol 
amounting to 150,000 gallons a year. The cultivation of rice in 
the Eastern Province was considerably extended during the vear 
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when, it is estimated, 16,800 acres were planted as against 10,995 
during 1925. Its use as a food is rapidly spreading amongst the 
natives. The acreage under tea also was increased during the 
year, and the crop was readily absorbed by the local market. The 
demand for locally-grown tea is good. An officer of the Agricul- 
tural Department has recently been studying in Nyasaland the 
culture of tobacco, and it is hoped that serious work in regard to 
this product will begin next year. 


80. The following comparative table shows the principal com- 
modities exported during the last five years :— 





Year ended Year ended 





Year ended Year ended Year ended 


abi. unit, | 3ist Dec, 1922, | Blat Dec,, 1923, | lat Dec 1924. | Slat Dec., 1026, | Slat Dec., 1928. 











| 
Cotton, Raw ... | Centals| 193,159 | 877,625 | 352,184 |2,026,820) 514,418 8,486,565) 784,152 4,685,992 723,438 [3,051,791 
2,12 9,532 21,92 5 


Cotton, Seed 
Coffee, Raw ...| Cwt. | 51 
Rubber, Planta-|Centals| 1.249 | 3,741 | 3,986 | 91926] 6,088 | 18,911/ 8,058] 68,704 





9,794 52,964] 21,098 | 106,28 122,790 





99,227 | 40,981 | 108,490] 41,093 | 167,696; 29,883 | 139,469) 














tion. 
Groundnuts ... | Tons 507 9,236 175 2,714) 89 1,446) 41 820; 380 
Sim-sim Tons | 2,796 | 47,100 | 1,435 | 24,883] 740 | 16,602] 214] 4,523, 194 
Skins, Sheep No. 2,832") 18,680 | 814,914 14,839) 274,915 14,176) 55,350 4,014] 88,750 
and ts. 
Hides ... Cwt. 6,897 | 11,197 | 10,423 28,855] 7,172 24,347) 7,027 29,843) 7,640 
Ivory ... Cwt. | 1,222! 68.419} 807 | 58,673) "269 | 22,909, “307 | 28,585) U2 














i ' 


194,887 
17,884 
135,619 


6,026 
4,130 
5,173 


27.357 
18,289 





* Cwt. Note.—1 cental = 100 lb. 


Forestry. 


31. The activities of the Forestry Department include the con- 
servation and exploitation of forests throughout the Protectorate, 
afforestation, and the supervision of concessions. The principal 
sources of the supply of timber are the Minzira forest, near the 
Tanganyika border, the savannah forests of Busoga, and, in a 
lesser degree, the Budongo forest in Bunyoro. Of these the first 
is the most important. On account of the necessity of developing 
the Protectorate’s forest resources to meet the growing demand of 
the Public Works Department and the Railway, this forest was 
taken over by the Public Works Department towards the end of 
the year and a development scheme, necessitating the installation 
of extensive plant, was undertaken by the Department. The 
requirements of the Government are mainly met from the forests 
of the Protectorate. The following, in order of importance, 
represent the trees growing in the forests, which are principally 
used :— 

Chlorophora Excelsa (Mvule), Entandrophragma  Utilis 
(Miovu), Khaya Sp. (Munyaina), Baikieae Eminii (Nkoba), 
Podocarpus Gracilior (Musenene), Juniperus Procera (Cedar). 


Fisheries, 


32. A fairly large fishing industry exists for the supply of fresh 
fish to all classes of the community living near Lakes Victoria, 
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Albert, and Kioga. The industry is almost entirely in the hands 
of natives, who chiefly employ nets to catch the fish, though several 
Indians are actively interested in the industry. Little is known 
about the species and habits of the fish in the Lakes mentioned, 
but it is hoped in the near future to obtain the services of an 
expert from the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. who will be 
able to make a complete survey of the fisheries of Lakes Victoria 
and Albert. 


Mining. 
33. The year was marked by great activity in the prosecution 
of prospecting. In 1925 tin was discovered in Ankole in the 


Western Province and as a result several substantial mining groups 
have turned their attention to an investigation of the areas 
adjacent to that of the original discovery. The general situation 
at the end of the year in regard to these tin discoveries may be 
summarised as follows :— 

A potential tin field has been discovered in the Ankole and 
Kigezi districts. Cassiterite occurs as crystals and lumps, some- 
times of many pounds weight, in pegmatite veins, the weathering 
down of which has resulted in the detritus being tin-bearing. These 
alluvial deposits show wide variations in tin content ranging from 
comparative richness to barrenness. Some search for stanniferous 
alluvial deposits has been made in the stream courses. Further 
systematic prospecting work is, however, required to allow of the 
formation of a rcliable estimate of the value of the field. No mining 
lease was applied for and no export of cassiterites on a commer- 
cial scale took place. 

As a result of the publication of the Director of Geological 
Survey’s Memorandum on ‘‘ Petroleum in Uganda "’ the attention 
of several oil mining companies was directed towards the Lake 
Albert region. Negotiations are now in hand with one of the large 
oil-producing groups, having .in view the grant of exclusive oil 
exploration and prospecting rights over this area on the condition 
that adequate deep drilling tests are undertaken. 

Investigations have in the past few vears been directed for the 
most part towards the gold possibilities of the West Nile district. 
but. except within one small area in the south-west corner of that 
district, active prospecting has now ceased in this quarter. 


IV.—TRADE AND ECONOMICS 


34. The detailed statistics of imports and exports for the year 
show that the counscl of caution given last year in regard to the 
estimate of trade prospects for the year under review has been 
justified. But, although the fall in the price of cotton and the 
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puurness of the crop has had an adverse effect on the trade of the 
Protectorate, the industrial unrest in the United Kingdom through- 
out the year, beginning with the general strike in May, is 
responsible also in a large measure for the decline in trade. Yet 
it must be remembered that the prevailing conditions in the world’s 
cotton market are reflected very quickly in the gencral trade of 
the Protectorate. 

35. Uganda and Kenya are one administrative unit for purposes 
of customs, and complete freedom of trade exists between the two 
territories. Customs management legislation in Uganda, Kenya. 
and Tanganyika Territory has been co-ordinated and levislation has 
been passed in all three territories to enable them to enter into 
customs agreements with neighbouring British territories. It is 
hoped that in the near future arrangements may be concluded with 
Tanganyika Territory whereby one customs payment only will 
be levied on goods imported into any of the territories for ultimate 
distribution in either of the other two territories. The free inter- 
change of goods grown or produced within the three territories 
is allowed. Although the removal of all customs barriers between 
Uganda and Kenya has been of very great value as a means of 
fostering trade, the comparatively minor difficulty of ascertaining 
the respective trade of the two territories has been largely increased. 

36. The imports for consumption in Uganda during 1926 
amounted to £1.964,174, as against £2,677.764 during 1925. The 
exports amounted to £3,596,045, as against £5,097,215 for the 
previous year. It must be borne in mind, however, in the case 
of imports that the figures represent the values of goods at 
Mombasa. To these must be added customs duty and freight from 
Mombasa to arrive at the cost to the consumer in Uganda. 

37. The value of imports of trade goods into Kenya and Uganda 
(excluding imports on Government account, and goods in transit 
and transhipment) was distributed among the following principal 
countries during the last three vears :— 


Countries of origin. 1924. 1925. 1926, 
per cent. per cent, per cent. 
Great Britain on an oa 39°90 38-06 37°12 


British Possessions eee ae 29-28 30 


30°61 





Total British Empire ... 69°18 68-99 





Foreign countries :— 





Austria aes wes oe 0°18 0°27 0°35 
France es aoe ae 0-83 1-13 1:37 
Germany ave a tee 5°60 5:22 3°70 
Holland es we A 4-91 543, 4:77 
Italy ... uae nee wee 0-67 0°61 0-80 
Japan ... ove oes te GL 3°88 3°90 
United States of America . 6°31 8°95 10-06 
Other foreign countries... 6-14 5°52 7°32 

Total foreign countries 31-01 32°27 
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The value of products exported from the Colony and Protectorate 
of Kenya and the Uganda Protectorate during the past three years 
was distributed among the principal countries trading with the 
territories in the following proportions :— 





Countries to which exported. 1924, 1925. 1926. 
per cent, percent. per cent. 
Great Britain ... oes ove ose 42°8 56-4 49°5 
British Possessions® ... ne _ 41-1 27°8 26°2 
Total British Empire as 83-9 84-2 757 
Foreign countries :— 
Arabia 01 01 0-2 
Belgium ... 3-6 35 5-4 
Egypt* — - 11 
France 2:2 1°73 2°5 
Germany ... 15 2:5 172: 
Holland 2-3 16 1-7 
Italy nee 2-0 1°6 1-1 
Ttalian East Africa and Colonia O-4 0-9 0-8 
Erytrea. 
United ‘Btates of America 2:2 1:2 1:6 
Japan pa See 1:0 2-1 7:8 
Other foreign countries .. eee 0:8 0-9 0-9 
Total foreign countries... 16°] 15°8 24°3 


* Prior to 1926, Egvpt was included in “ British Possessions.” 


About half the Protectorate’s cotton crop is sent direct to 
Liverpool and the other half to Bombay and Japan. A proportion 
is re-exported from Bombay to Liverpool and Japan. For further 
particulars in regard to imports and exports, e.g., sources of supply, 
destination, etc., reference should be made to the Annual Trade 
Report of Kenya and Uganda in which very full details are to be 
found. 


V.—COMMUNICATIONS. 
Shipping and Railways. 


39. There are two short lines of railway in the Protectorate, 
both metre gauge. The first connects Kampala with its nearest 
port on Lake Victoria, Port Bell, seven miles distant. The other 
line, the Busoga. Railway, links ‘Lake Victoria and the navigable 
reaches of the Victoria Nile, where the river opens out into Lakes 
Kioga and Kwania. This railway is 62 miles in length, and runs 
from Jinja, near the source of the Nile, to Namasagali, the head- 
quarters of the Busoga Railway Marine. Weekly communication 
is provided with Masindi Port and various other parts on the 
shores of Lakes Kioga and Kwania where channels afford access 
through the beds of floating ‘‘ sudd.’’ There is also a steamer 
service on Lake Albert with headquarters at Butiaba, affording 
regular communication with the north-eastern confines of the 
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Belgian Congo at Mahagi and Kasenyi and with the Nile ports as 
far north as the Sudan frontier post at Nimule. Both railways 
and steamer services are managed by the Kenya and Uganda 
Railway Administration. 


40. The extension of the Nakuru-Turbo branch of the Kenya 
and Uganda Railway into the Eastern Province of Uganda made 
satisfactory progress during the year, when a great deal of work 
on earth-works and plate-laying was carried out. Plate-laying on 
the section Mbulamuti to the Mpologoma swamp was complete 
by October and the section was ready to be opened for traffic 
under construction arrangements early in January, 1927. The 
bridging of the Malaba River and Mpologoma swamp made good 
progress. The length of line under construction (from Mbulamuti, 
on the Jinja-Namasagali Railway, to the Kenya border) is 106 
miles. On completion of this extension it will be possible to travel 
from Jinja to Mombasa by train.* 


41. There is a weekly lake service connecting Entebbe, Port 
Bell (Kampala), and Jinja with Kisumu, and a fortnightly service 
to the other ports on Lake Victoria. : 


Motor Transport and Roads. 


42. The construction of roads under the scheme of new road 
construction proceeded satisfactorily during the year under review. 
Tabour (supplied by the Labour Department) was adequate. 
Certain roads formerly kept by the Native Administration were 
taken over by the Public Works Department; and the usual work 
of culverting, bridging, widening, and improving was carricd out. 
Eight hundred and ninety miles of first-class road and 260 miles 
of second-class road were maintained by the Public Works Depart- 
ment during the vear. In addition, about 3,000 miles of motorable 
roads were kept up by the Native Administration. 


43. Two 4-speed 25-cwt. Albion vans were added to the fleet 
of the Transport Department during the year for mail work. The 
tonnage carried by the Department amounted to 26,657 tons, 
representing an increase of 137 per cent. on the returns for 1925. 
This increase was due in part to the increased demands of the 
Public Works Department for the cartage of building material 
and in part to the opening of a new service between Kampala and 
Masindi. The vehicle mileage amounted to 356.417 miles. an 
increase of 22 per cent. on the previous year; and the cost per 
car-mile was Shs.1/25 as against Shs. 1/82 for the previous year. 
This figure includes the personal emoluments of the staff and other 
charges, but it does not include the cost of administration. The 





* This extension was opened in January, 1928. 
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inclusive cost of running the vehicles was Shs.1/87 per mile and 
the revenue obtained is Shs.1/97 per mile run. 


44. The road rail from Kampala to Bombo was again run at 
a loss and it was decided to close it down at the end of the year. 


45. In addition to the work carried out by the Government 
Transport system, much work is done by private motor contractors, 
and the demands of the Protectorate for road transport are 
adequately met by the two systems, 


Aviation. 


. A landing-ground is kept up at Jinja and landing facilities 
ase sea-planes exist at Entebbe, Port Bell, and Butiaba, although 
there is no accommodation for housing aircraft in the Protectorate. 
Repairs can be carried out at Jinja, Kampala, and Butiaba. No 
local regulations have yet been framed for the control of aerial 
navigation, but certain sections of the Air Navigation Act, 1920, 
have been extended to the Protectorate by the Air Navigation 
(Colonies and Protectorates) Order in Council, 1920. 


The only landing recorded during the year was that of Sir Alan 
Cobham, who landed at Jinja in January on his way to Cape Town. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 


47. On the 1st January, 1925, the Posts and Telegraph Depart- 
ments of Uganda and Kenya were amalgamated and the arrange- 
ment has worked very smoothly. The Protectorate’s share of the 
revenue for the year amounted to £43,143, as against £43,022 
for 1925. Expenditure amounted to £41,429, as apninet £36,492 
for the previous year. 


With the exception of outlying districts in the Eastern and 
Northern Provinces, all administrative centres are connected by 
telegraph. The service was, however, considerably extended 
during the year bythe erection of trunk lines between Jinja and 
Mbale (94 miles), Masindi Port and Butiaba (733 miles), and 
portions between Soroti, Dokolo, Lira, and Kabiramaido. The 
total mileage of telegraph-pole route at the end of the year amounted 
to 1.826}, as against 1.4763 at the end of 1925. 


VI.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


48. The criminal statistics for the year under review show no 
increase in crime, but the number of convictions secured is slightly 
larger than that of the previous year. There was, however, an 
increase of 66 per cent. in civil litigation, due mainly to the spread 
of trade in the townships of the Protectorate. The following 
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tables give particulars of the Criminal and Civil jurisdiction for 
the last five years :— 





CRIMINAL. 
Discharged Found Total Total 
Year. for want of Convicted. Acquitted. + “ p number of number of 
evidence. iasGne: persons, cugea, 
1922 237 3,678 434 6 4,355 3,066 
1923 167 3,936 483 5 4,591 3,509 
1924 194 3,917 658 3 4,772 3,781 
1925 445 5,747 484 4 6,680 5,410 
1926 374 5,932 388 3 6,697 5,141 
CIVIL. 
Amounts A mounts Amounts , 
Year of Shs. 300 above above arom : ne Total. 
and Sha, $00 tv Sh#.1,0000 gat's'009. slated Soar 
under. She. 1,000. Shs. 3,000. i he z 
1922 845 451 175 87 4 1,562 
1923 695 363 169 45 20 1,292 
1924 589 322 146 51 5 1,113 
1925 N17 511 262 68 7 1,565 
1926 1,271 836 342 105 17 2,571 
APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 
Appeals. Confirmation Revision, 
Year. cr aE ca ean of dewth “Git Total. 
Civil. Criminal sentence. Reference. Criminal, 
1922 4 15 30 6 87 142 
1923 4 22 17 L ss 41 85 
1924 17 44 15 3 40 119 
1925 9 42 9 1 104 165 
1926 17 36 3 4 47 107 


49. There were 747 native courts in the Protectorate during 
1926, the supervision and inspection of which were carried out 
by administrative officers as in previous years. The returns from 
these courts show a total of 63,882 cases for the year, the judg- 
ments of 649 of which were revised or varied on revision or appeal. 


50. The sanctioned establishment of the Protectorate Police 
Force for the year under review was 30 officers and 3 Huropean 
non-commissioned officers. 8 Asiatic non-commissioned officers, and 
1,327 native non-commissioned officers and men, In addition to 
the Protectorate police, a force is maintained by the various native 
administrations in all districts of the Protectorate. While the 
native administration police discharge the duties of both policemen 
and warders, these functions are normally carried out by two 
distinct forces in so far as the British administration is concerned. 
There is a central jail at Kampala, and 15 district jails were main- 
tained during the year. Eight hundred and thirty-eight cases were 
investigated by the police during 1926 as against 733 during 1925, 
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and 294 criminal inquiry files were opened at the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department headquarters. The records of the Finger Print 
Bureau show that 3,211 finger prints were taken during the year, 
representing a decrease of 449 on the returns for the previous year. 


VII—PUBLIC WORKS. 


51. The total expenditure on the construction of new roads and 
bridges during the year was £26,674, of which £19,615 was met 
from funds available under the Imperial Loan. £144,529 was 
spent on the construction of new buildings (other than minor works). 
The more important buildings completed during the year were the 
Secretariat Offices, Entebbe, the Post Office, Kampala, and the 
Agricultural Laboratory, Kampala. A new central jail at Luzira 
(7 miles from Kampala) with a capacity of 1,000 prisoners was also 
begun during the year. 

The Public Works Department, in addition to the work provided 
for in its estimates, carried out various works on behalf of other 
departments. One of the most important of these was the con- 
struction of the approaches and other improvements at the Kampala 
Railway Station. 

52. A sum of £10,077 was spent in the purchase and erection 
of labour-saving plant, chiefly wood-working machinery for the 
workshops at Entebbe and Kampala. Construction plant such as 
concrete mixers and stone crushers were also obtained. 


53. A water supply scheme for Jinja, at an estimated cost of 
£38,200, was approved, and the preliminary works on it were begun 
during the year; and boring operations were conducted in the 

e yale r . 
vicinity of Kampala to try and discover an adequate supply of water 
for that township. 


V1IU.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 


54. The activities of the Medical Department and missions were 
again extended during the year. In the Government hospitals, 
dispensaries, treatment centres, etc., 380,399 cases were treated, 
as against 312,416 in 1925 and 257,677 in 1924. The total number 
admitted to wards was 18,275, an increase of a thousand on the 
previous year’s number ; and deaths in hospital amounted to 1,397, 
representing an increase of 295 on the 1925 returns. The higher 
death-rate cannot be attributed to any single cause, but a factor of 
importance is that the natives year by year are gaining more con- 
fidence in hospital treatment and many more serious cases are con- 
sequently admitted. 

55. In addition to the big central Government native hospital at 
Mulago (Kampala), there are native hospitals at all Government 
stations, and Government dispensaries are scattered throughout the 
country. Extensive medical work is also performed by the various 
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missionary societies, especially in regard to the training of native 
maternity nurses and the establishment and maintenance, with 
some aid from the Government, of maternity homes in certain 
localities. 


56. There can be no doubt that the public health of Uganda has 
improved considerably in the last five years. This has been broadly 
due to the spread of education amongst the natives and instruction 
in social hygiene, the adoption by the Government of vigorous anti- 
venereal measures, and the establishment of maternity and child 
welfare centres. The death-rate of 21.20 per 1,000 shows a slight 
increase on that of last year, viz., 19.34 per 1,000, but it must be 
remembered that the iatter is the lowest death-rate ever recorded 
in Uganda. The rate for the year under review compares favour- 
ably with those of previous years. The birth-rate of 29.44 per 1,000 
is the highest yet recorded. The total number of births was 44,587, 
as against 42,056 for 1925, and it exceeded the total of deaths by 
12,486. 

57. Malaria, plague and sleeping sickness occupied their usual 
share of attention during the year. The International Sleeping 
Sickness Commission of the League of Nations continued its labours 
during the year, and it is confidently expected that the results of 
its work will prove of the highest importance in the elucidation of 
the problems of human trypanosomiasis. 


IX.—EDUCATION. 


58. The year 1926 has been the first full year under the new 
educational organisation for natives, the foundations of which were 
laid during 1925. In the year under review the Education Depart- 
ment, helped by the missionary societies, gradually applied the new 
principles, and the classification of schools with the adoption of 
appropriate syllabuses was effected throughout the country. The 
classification is briefly as follows :— 

(@) Sub-grade School. 

(b) Elementary Vernacular Schools. 

(c) Intermediate Schools A and B. 

(d) Makerere College. 

(e) Special Grades—Normal and Technical Schools. 


Thus it will be seen that every phase in the education of the native 
from the most elementary beginnings to the university stage will 
receive attention. ‘The ideal of the Education Departmeiié is tu 
advance education so far as possible in every direction, sniting its 
methods and curricula to the mentality of pupils, until ultimately 
as good a training can be obtained in the country as in foreign 
institutions. It is hoped that, by affording facilities for the develop- 
ment of African education on its own soil while making use of 
teachers and literature from Europe, the growth of an African 
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culture suited to the African genius and reflecting the African spirit 
will be fostered. 

The educational activities of the various missionary societies in 
the country are under the supervision and control of the Education 
Department. During the year under review a sum of £20,705 was 
allotted in grants to these societies, as against £10,800 in 1925. 





59. The following comparative table gives the particulars of 
expenditure on education for the last five years :— 


Total Government Percentage of | Amount xpent by 


7 " Aes Total total revenue Government on 
Year. ependiiune en revenue. expended on Education per head 
* ‘ Education. of population. 
£ Cts. 
1922 820,365 1:0 6 
1923 999,750 1:3 9 
1924 1,239,789 14 10 
1925 1,479,284 1-7 16 
1926 1,389,641 * 3-7 28 





60. The following table is a summary of the schools, together 
with the teachers and the pupils attending them. The figures 
given must be regarded as approximate. 


Intermediate Schools— 


Boarding Schools— Protestant. Roman Catholic. Total. 
No. of Schools... ae ve 17 11 28 
No. of European Teachers aS eed 19 14 33 
No. of Native Teachers .. oe As 70 20 90 
No. of Scholars (Boys) ... ee a. 864 410 1,274 

+s (Girls) ... oe we 544 88 632 


Day Schools— 





No. of Schools 10 55 
No. of European Teachers ea 6 10 
No. of Native Teachers see 20 177 
No. of Scholars (Boys) ... 269 4,867 
5 (Girls) ... 110 429 
Normal Schools— 
No. of Schools... aes 3 4 7 
No. of European Teachers se = 4 4 8 
No. of Native Teachers... Par ae 4 6 10 
No. of Students (Male)... te = 58 101 159 
e (Female) we eae 36 20 56 
Elementury Vernacular and Roman Non- 
Sub-Grade Schools— Protestant. Catholic. Mission. Total. 
No. of Schools ns 2,193 2,047 151 4,391 
No. of European Teachers ... 13 95 - 108 
No. of Native Teachers aes 3,015 2,789 266 6,070 
No. of Adults... ae oS 31,952 9,444 1,723 43,119 
No. of Boys ... eee ae 62,646 45,631 1,659 109,936 
No. of Girls... a ses 36,349 33, 567 934 70,850 


The figures for Makerere College or other technical training estab- 
lishments are not included in the above tables. 
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X.—LAND AND SURVEY 


61. Observations at the four remaining stutions of the Nast-West 
chain of triangulation were completed during the year, thus com- 
pleting the junction between the are of meridian triangulation in 
Toro and the Mastern Province system. Preliminary investigations 
were made in regard to an extension of triangulation from Lango 
District to the Sudan boundary. 

The topographical survey of Toro and Ankole was completed 
during the year. As a result of this survey a detailed knowledge 
is for the first time obtainable of the topography of about 3,800 
square miles of some of the physically most interesting country in 
the Protectorate, and a long existing gap in the map of Uganda has 
been filled. 


62. The mailo survey of Buganda, that is the cadastral survey of 
estates guaranteed to natives under the Uganda Agreement, 1900, 
was continued during the year. Estates representing an area of 
294 square miles were surveyed, thus increasing the area within 
which the ownership of all land has been determined since work 
was begun in 1904 to 9,379 square miles out of a total estimated 
area of the Buganda Kingdom amounting to 16,828 square miles. 
Surveys were also carried out in Toro to give effect to similar pro- 
visions of the Toro Agreement. 

As a result of the settlement of the Bataka (ancient burial 
grounds) question in Buganda, great activity in respect of transfers 
of land has been displayed by the natives, whose great aim it is to 
acquire small holdings and thus free themselves from the exactions 
of the landlords. 





63. The area of Crown land leased for agricultural and similar 
purposes, mostly in Toro to Enropean planters, amounted during 
the year to 3,519 acres. No new freehold is now granted. 

Three native plane-tablers (pupils from Makerere College) had 
at the beginning of the year completed a three years’ course of 
training, of which about 20 months had been spent in the field 
under a survey officer. In February they passed an examination in 
field work and are now graded as native plane-tablers. 


64. Geological Surocy.—During the year, 364 square miles were 
geologically surveyed of which 112 square miles were surveyed in 
detail, and traverses amounting to 451 miles were completed 
outside mapped areas. 

* 65. The field work which it is proposed to undertake for the 
purpose of further elucidation of the structural geology and 
economic possibilities of the petroliferous beds in the Albertine 
depression was postponed pending the result of the negotiations 
referred to in paragraph 33. Prospecting, under licence, for tin 
and other mincrals was active not only in Ankole but in the whole 
of the Western Province, and the geological survey of part of this 
area was continued by a Field Geologist. The search for alluvial 
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tin does not yet appear to have met with any marked success. A 
very great deal remains to be done in this direction, however, and 
that workable placers will be found sooner or later seems very 
probable. The failure to find these ‘‘ where they ought to be”’ 
need not be discouraging, for the evolution of the Kagera river, 
upon which the position of such placers depends, may turn out 
to be less simple than would ordinarily be expected. 


66. In 1924, when for the purpose of working out the petroleum 
geology of the Albertine area it became necessary to elucidate the 
earth movements that have affected Western Uganda during 
Tertiary and Quaternary times, the Director of Geological Survey 
produced evidence to show that the Protectorate has suffered a 
buckling movement, one result of which was the depression (actual 
or relative) of the country in the north-west; and it was pointed 
out that a very probable consequence of this movement would be 
the reversal of certain rivers, among which the Kafu must be 
included, Furthermore, by using stone-age relics as fossils, it 
was found possible approximately to date this depression, and since 
the gold-bearing gravels were shown to contain artifacts the typology 
of which corresponded with those of certain deposits which antedate 
the last movement the conclusion was drawn that at the time 
when the high-level gravels of the Kafu were deposited the river 
was probably not flowing along a north-easterly course as it is now, 
but along a south-westerly one. So it appeared that the gold was 
derived from what is to-day a down-stream source. 

A consequence of such a reversal as that hypotheticated above 
would be that the high-level gravels would dip gently towards the 
present river mouth and, at some point or other between the Kafu 
bridge on the Hoima road and Take Kioga, they might well dis- 
appear below the level of the flats. In order to test this hypo- 
thesis and directly to further the economic investigation of gravels 
the matter was investigated by field geologists and the drilling 
engineer, who proved the predicted dip of the high-level to be a 
matter of fact. 


67. Every effort was made during the year to keep continuous 
seismometer records, but on account of faulty construction of the 
observatory (which has since been remedied) this was not possible. 
The instruments in use are of the Milne-Shaw type adjusted to a 
magnification of 250. Tremors were recorded in January (4 times), 
February (once), March (5 times), October (5 times), November 
(twice), and December (6 times). Between March and October 
the instruments were not working. 


XJ.—LABOUR. 


68. Owing to the difficulty experienced by Government Depart- 
ments in obtaining an adequate supply of labour, it was decided 
towards the end of 1924 to form a Tabour Department whose 
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functions it would be to recruit labour for Government depart- 
ments and to supervise the conditions of Government and private 
labour throughout the Protectorate. During 1925 and 1926 the 
Department vigorously prosecuted its duties, with the result that 
the demands for labour of all Government departments and the 
Kenya and Uganda Railway Extension in Uganda were fully met; 
and the conditions relating to housing, feeding, medical attention, 
é&c., were vastly improved. Natives offering themselves for 
employment in Government departments are subjected to a strict 
medical examination before being taken on. In many of the 
larger centres of employment permanent buildings have been 
erected to house the labour. ‘he conditions of living of the 
labour employed by private individuals, although greatly improved, 
still leave much to be desired. 


69. Recruits and unrecruited immigrant labour flow into the 
centres of employment along the Western labour route (mostly 
from Ruanda), the Northern labour route (from the West Nile 
District), and the Eastern labour route (mainly from Lango 
District). On these routes are situated at regular intervals properly 
constructed camps under the care of cainp-caretakers, where the 
drafts of labourers spend the night on the way down. These camps 
are regularly inspected by members of the Labour Department. 


70. During the year, 18,112 labourers were recruited for Govern- 
ment departments as against 22,944 for the previous year. Volun- 
tary labour also was employed in large numbers by the Public 
Works Department. 


XII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Legislation. 

71. During the year, sixteen Ordinances were passed of which 
the most important were the Post Office Savings Bank Ordinance, 
which established a Savings Bank under the direction of the Post 
Office; the Midwives Ordinance; the Game Ordinance; the 
Cotton Ordinance, which stabilises Government control of the in- 
dustry in all its stages; the Customs Management Ordinance; and 
the Incendiarism (Prevention) Ordinance, an enactinent designed 
to suppress the arson menace mainly by the infliction of severe 
minimum punishments for offences connected with incendiarism. 


Climate and Meteorology. 

72. The climate of the Protectorate as a whole, though pleasant, 
cannot be considered healthy for Europeans. [European children 
as a rule thrive in infancy, but considerable risk is attached to 
bringing them out when they are over two or three years old, as 
they are liable to attacks of malaria and the resultant anemia. 
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The health of adults depends mainly on their mode of life and, 
with care, constitutional health should not be impaired; but even 
if physical fitness is maintained the altitude and proximity to the 
Equator combine to produce nervous strain after prolonged 
residence. Outdoor manual labour is dangerous for Kuropearfs, and 
on plantations a manager’s or owner’s duties are for the most part 
supervisory. With the exceptions mentioned below, the tempera- 
ture is moderate and varies but slightly throughout the year. 


The mean maximum temperature for most districts averages 80° 
Fahrenheit and the mean minimum 60° Fahrenheit. On the 
Ruwenzori Range there is extreme cold with perpetual snow, and 
it is also cold on the higher slopes of Mount Elgon. In the Nile 
Valley near Lake Albert, on the other hand, the mean maximum 
temperature is 90° Fahrenheit and the mean minimum 74° 
Fahrenheit. The favourite localities for European plantations are 
the Buganda Province (particularly the Mengo and Mubende dis- 
tricts), the Toro district of the Western Province, and the Bunyoro 
district of the Northern Province. There are a few estates in 
Busoga (Kastern Province), but this area is not so popular. 


73. Statistics taken at Entebbe give the following results :— 


Average rainfall for the last 31 years, 50.43 inches. 

Average temperature for the last 25 years, maximum, 78.60; 
minimum, 63.10. 

Mean daily sunshine, 5 hours 36 minutes. 


The rainfall at Entebbe for the year, which was above the 
average, amounted to 75.28 inches, distributed over 176 days. 
The highest rainfall was recorded at Entebbe and the lowest at 
Lira, where 16.44 inches fell. 


Two main rainy seasons are anticipated annually. The first, 
or ‘‘ long” rains, usually begins in March and may continue 
through June; the second, or ‘* short ’’ rains, begins in September 
and extends through October and occasionally November ; generally 
speaking, both seasons are experienced throughout the Protectorate. 
Much of the rain falls during the night or early morning. Violent 
thunderstorms and heavy showers occur frequently in the daytime. 
but these are only of local incidence. 


Veterinary. 


74. During the year under review the efforts of the Veterinary 
Department to combat rinderpest met with great success, and very 
few losses from this disease are recorded. Buganda and the 
Western Province were kept entirely free from it. In the 
Northern Province, through the activity of inoculation camps estab- 
lished there, the spread of rinderpest by game, amongst which it 
was prevalent, was greatly restricted; while in the Eastern 
Province it was confined, for the first time in 16 years, to one 
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district. Similar success attended activities in connection with 
pleuro-pneumonia, which was restricted to Teso district in the 
Eastern Province. Losses from trypanosomiasis were recorded in 
various localities throughout the Protectorate, but none was serious. 
Experience during 1926 substantiated the opinion expressed in 1925 
that the well-known ‘‘ fly ’’ belts are decreasing, and there are 
good reasons to suppose that, after ten years of heavy infestation, 
the tsetse fly which transmit the disease to animals are diminishing. 
No serious outbreaks of any other disease have occurred. Much 
useful work was done on temporary stock farms in ascertaining 
the areas best suited to various species of domestic animals. 
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COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS. 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British 

Colonies and Protectorates. These Reports appear each year 

and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 40s. per 
annum. Individual Reports may also be purchased. 


ASHANTI. 

BAHAMAS, 

BARBADOS. 

BASUTOLAND. 

BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 

BERMUDA, 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

BRITISH HONDURAS, 

BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- 
TECTORATE. 

BRUNEI, STATE OF. 

CAYMEN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). 

CEYLON. 

COLONIAL SURVEY COMMITTEE 
REPORT, 


CYPRUS. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
FIJI, 

GAMBIA, 

GIBRALTAR. 

GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS, 
GOLD COAST. 

cone CQAST, NORTHERN TERRI- 


GRENADA. 


HONG KONG. 

JAMAICA. 

KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE. 
LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
MAURITIUS, 

NEW HEBRIDES. 

NIGERIA. 

NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
NYASALAND, 

ST. HELENA, 

ST. LUCIA. 

ST. VINCENT. 

SEYCHELLES. 

SIERRA LEONE. 
SOMALILAND. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
SWAZILAND. 

TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 
TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS. 
UGANDA, 


UNFEDERATED MALAY STATES 
UNDER BRITISH PROTECTION. 


WEI-HAI-WEI. 
ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE, 


MANDATED TERRITORIES. 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. 
‘IRAQ. 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
BRITISH TOGOLAND. 


For further particulars as to the latest reports and prices apply to any of the 


Sate Orrices oF H.M. Srationery OFFICE. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies, Protectorates, and 
Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the CROWN AGENTS FOR THE 


CoLonics, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. They include Departmental 
Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 
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